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PBEFACE. 


The  chief  object  of  the  Handbook  for  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whi^h  now  appears  in  a  second  and  carefiilly  revised  edition, 
is  to  supply  the  traveller  with  such  information  as  will  render 
him  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  hotel-keepers,  com- 
missionnaires,  and  guides,  and  thus  enable  him  the  more 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  objects  of  interest  he 
meets  with  on  his  tour. 

The  Handbook  is  based  mainly  upon  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  Editor  and  his  Associates,  who  have  repeatedly 
explored  the  country  to  obtain  the  latest  possible  informa- 
tion. As,  however,  changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  the 
Editor  will  highly  appreciate  any  communications  with  which 
travellers  may  favour  him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  exper- 
ience. Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's 
opinion  as  to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  partic- 
ularly useful. 

The  contents  of  the  Handbook  are  divided  into  Eight 
Sections  (I.  The  Basque  Provinces,  Old  and  New  Castile; 
II.  Asturias  and  Galicia;  III.  Aragon  and  Navarre;  IV.  Cata- 
lonia; V.  Valencia  and  Murcia;  VI.  Andalusia;  VII.  Estre- 
madura;  VIII.  Portugal),  each  of  which  may  be  separately  ^ 
removed  from  the  book  by  the  traveller  who  desires  to  mini- 
mize the  bulk  of  his  luggage.  To  each  section  is  prefixed 
a  list  of  the  routes  it  contains,  so  that  each  forms  an  approx- 
imately complete  volume  apart  from  the  general  table  of  con- 
tents or  the  general  index. 

The  introductory  article  on  Spanish  Art,  written  by 
Professor  C  Justi  of  Bonn,  will  aid  the  traveller  to  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  paintings,  8tatuei,avi(a4)®"^phitect- 
^l  monuments  seen  during  his  tour. 


▼1  PREFACE. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  will  often  render  material  service  to  the  traveller, 
and  enable  him  at  a  glance  to  ascertain  his  bearings  and 
select  the  best  routes.  When  not  otherwise  indicated  (as,  e,g., 
in  the  case  of  Seville  and  Barcelona),  both  maps  and  plans 
are  drawn  with  the  N.  side  uppermost. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0.3048 
m^tre),  Distances  in  English  miles  (except  in  the  case  of 
mountain-excursions,  where  the  time  they  occupy  is  given  as 
more  convenient),  and  the  Populations  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  census. 

Hotels.  The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate,  not 
only  the  first-class  hotels  (comp.,  however,  p.  xxii),  but  also 
others  of  less  pretension,  which  may  safely  be  selected  by  the 
'voyageur  en  garden'.  Although  changes  frequently  take 
place,  and  prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency,  the 
average  charges  stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the  trav- 
eller to  form  a  fair. estimate  of  his  expenditure.  The  value  of 
the  asterisks,  which  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation,  is 
relative  only,  those  prefixed  to  town-hotels  and  village-inns 
signifying  that  the  houses  are  good  of  their  respective  kinds. 

To  hotel-keepers,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commenda- 
tion, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-owners  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker's Handbooks. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  remarks  apply  primarily  to  Bpain^  but  most  of  them 
are  also  true  of  Portugal.  A  few  special  notes  on  the  latter  country  will 
be  found  at  pp.  497-5(^.  

I.   Travelling  Expenses.    Money.    Language.    Passports. 
Custom  House. 

Tbavellinq  Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  journey  in  Spain  does 
not  materially  differ  from  that  of  one  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
frequented  by  touristsC'^The  average  daily  expenditure,  exclusive 
of  railway-fares,  will  vary  from  12  to  20  pesetas  according  to  the 
traveller's  requirements,  while  10-15  p.  per  day  should  be  enough 
for  a  prolonged  stay  in  one  place.  Parties  of  two  or  three  trav- 
ellers, who  ^if  ^miliar  with  the  country  and  its  language,  may 
considerably  fe^'c©  the  above  figures. 

Money.  The  currency  of  Spain  is  now  arranged  on  the  decimal 
system,  like  that  of  France.  The  Peseta,  divided  into  100  Cintimos, 
is  the  nominal  equivalent  of  the  franc  (1  p.  =  1  fr.  =  ^^j^d.).  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  national 
finances,  Spanish  money  has  sunk  far  below  Its  nominal  value,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  constantly  fluctuating.  The  gold  pieces  of 
100,  80,  40,  25,  20,  10,  and  6  p.  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
ordinary  circulation.  The  current  coins  are  silver  pieces  of  72>  1» 
2,  and  5  p.,  and  copper  pieces  of  1,  2,  5,  and  10  c.  The  Banco  de 
Etpana  at  Madrid  issues  notes  of  the  value  of  26,  50,  100,  500,  and 
1000  p.  The  older  silver  pieces  of  20  Reales  (5  p.),  10  rls.  (2V2  p.)» 
4t1s.  (1  p.),  2  rls.  (^2  P-)>  ^^^  1  ^^'  (!^^  <^-)  *^®  ^*^^^  occasionally  met 
with,  but  are  l?eing  gradually  withdrawn  IVom  circulation.  Reckon- 
ing by  reales  It  still  common  in  retail  trade.  The  piece  of  5  p.  is 
popularly  known  as  Buro  (dollar),  and  the  pieces  of  10  c.  and  6  c. 
ire  often  termed  perro  grande  or  gordo  ('big'  or  *fat  dog')  and  perro 
t^o  or  perrito  ('little  dog')  in  jocular  allusion  to  the  lions  in  the 
eoat-of-arms.  —  No  paper  money  should  be  accepted  except  the 
tbove-mentioned  notes.  Spanish  silver  coins  with  the  value  stated 
in  centavos  and  all  foreign  coins  should  be  rejected.  Every  shop- 
eounter  in  Spain  is  provided  with  a  stone  slab  for  the  testing  of  silver 
coins,  and  the  traveller  should  also  learn  to  know  their  true  ring, 
«  false  coins  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  A  handful  of  change 
should  neyer  be  taken  without  examination,  since  even  railway 
officials  will  sometimes  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  unsuspecting 
itrtDger  by  passing  base  money  mingled  with  the  good. 
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English  Banknotes  may  be  advantageoosly  changed  at  any  of  the  large 
towns  or  seaports  of  Spain,  and  French  Banknote*  are  equally  available  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  country.  For  a  long  stay  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  have  a  Letter  of  Credit^  addressed  to  some  reputable  banker.  Only 
sufficient  money  for  immediate  necessities  should  be  changed  at  the  money- 
changers'* offices  at  the  frontier  stations. 

The  tourist  should  always  carry  an  ample  supply  of  coppers  and  other 
small  change  (pp.  xxvi,  xxvii).  It  Is  convenient  to  have  the  money  required 
for  the  day  in  a  purse  by  itself.  Coppers  are  best  carried  loose  in  the  pocket. 

Language.  It  is  quite  possible  to  travel  in  Spain  without  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  f'Zmgfita  castellana),  as  either  English  or  French 
is  pretty  sure  to  he  spoken  in  the  hotels  generally  frequented  by 
tourists.  Those,  however,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language 
will  often  be  exposed  to  inconvenience  and  extortion,  while  they 
will  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  «f  the 
country  or  to  derive  the  full  measure  of  pleasure  and  profit  from 
their  journey.  Even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Spanish  is,  there- 
fore, highly  desirable,  t 

Passports  are  not  essential  in  either  Spain  or  Portugal,  though 
travellers  leaving  Portugal  by  sea  require  a  special  authorisation 
(comp.  p.  499).  Nevertheless  the  traveller  is  strongly  advised  to 
provide  himself  with  a  passport  before  starting  and  to  have  it  vis€ 
at  a  Spanish  consulate.  Post-office  officials  generally  insist  upon 
seeing  the  passport  before  delivering  registered  or  money  letters  ; 
and  it  is  often  useful  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  traveller,  in 
securing  admission  to  collections  at  other  than  the  regular  hours, 


t  Saner^s  Spanish  Contfersation  Orammar  (5th  edit.;  Heidelberg,  1891) 
and  The  Interpreter  Superseded  (Part  IV,  English-Spanish;  Dulau  &  Co., 
London  jprice  is.)  will  be  found  useful  aids  for  the  beginner.  —  The  following 
notes  may  be  serviceable. 

Pbonunciation.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  h  often  sounds  like  v;  be- 
fore e  and  i  c  is  pronounced  like  th  in  thin,  in  other  cases  like  k;  ch  sounds 
as  in  church;  d  final  is  almost  inaudible;  ff  is  hard,  except  before  e  and 
i ,  when  it  resembles  the  Scottish  guttural  ch  in  loch ;  h  is  almost  inau- 
dible; J  =  ch  in  loch  (Quijote  =  kichote;  reloj  =  reloch);  II  sounds  like 
the  Italian  gl  or  like  lli  in  postillion  (lluvia  =  lyuvia);  fi  like  the  French 
gn  idoHa  =  donya);  r,  somewhat  sharper  than  in  English ;  «  =  ss ;  x  is  now 
used  only  in  such  Latin  words  as  examen  and  sounds  as  in  English;  y  be- 
tween vowels  as  in  English,  at  Ihe  end  of  a  word  like  ee  (rey  =  re-ee, 
reyes  =  re-yes);  z  is  pronounced  like  c  before  e  and  i  (see  above).  The 
vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  Italian  (a  =  ah,  c  =  ay,  i"  =  ee,  o  =  oh. 
u  =  oo) ;  u  is  silent  between  g  and  e  or  i,  unless  it  is  provided  with  a  *crema* 
(Sigiienza). 

Accentuation.  Spanish  words  ending  in  a  consonant  (except  s  sig- 
nifying a  plural  and  ez  at  the  end  of  proper  names)  have  the  accent  on 
the  Inst  syllable.  Words  ending  in  a  vowel  (and  proper  names  in  ex) 
have  (he  accent  on  the  penultimate ,  even  in  the  case  of  plurals.  The 
following  terminations  are  reckoned  as  single  syllables:  ia,  ie,  io,  cua, 
cue,  cuo,  gua,  gue,  and  guo.  Spanish  orthography  recognizes  only  one 
accent,  viz.  the  aeento  agudo  (0,  or  acute  accent,  which  is  used  to  indi- 
cate exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  In  the  present  Handbook  the  accent 
is  shown  on  various  words  that  do  not  require  it  by  strict  rule  but  that 
«re  otherwise  liable  to  be  mispronounced  by  foreigners  {e.g.  Constituci(5n, 
Estacidn),  while  it  is  omitted  in  the  cse  of  other  well-known  words  strictly 
demanding  it  (e.g.  Maria,  Principe). 
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and  in  many  other  ways.  In  excursionB  in  the  less-firequented 
regions  of  the  interior  a  passport  is  practically  indispensable ;  and 
it  is  obvions  that  the  countenance  of  the  British  and  American  con- 
mis  can  be  extended  only  to  those  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 

The  chief  passport  agents  in  London  are  Buss,  440  West  Strand ;  W.  J 
Adams,  59  Fleet  Street;  C.  Smith  4t  Son,  63  Charing  Gross;  and  JS.  Stan- 
fordj  2d  Cockspnr  Street,  Charing  Gross.    Charge  2s.  \  agent's  fee  U.  6d. 

Custom  House.  The  custom-house  examination  on  the  inland 
frontiers  is  generally  lenient;  but  passengers  by  sea  have  their 
luggage  examined  every  time  they  land  and  sometimes  again  at  the 
railway-station.  The  chief  objects  sought  for  are  tobacco  and  cigars, 
bnt  many  other  articles  are  liable  to  duty  if  the  officer  does  not  pass 
them  as  *used  effects'  (efectos  usados).  Bribery  should  not  be  at-^ 
tempted.  Receipts  should  be  preserved.  —  In  many  places  the  lug- 
gage is  subjected  to  a  second  examination  by  the  officers  of  the 
'octroi',  either  at  the  exit  of  the  railway-station  or  at  the  gate  of 
the  city.  This  is  often  extended  in  the  most  ruthless  manner  even 
to  the  hand-bags  of  the  tourist. 

II.   Travelling  Season.   Plan  of  Tour. 

The  best  seasons  for  travelling  in  the  elevated  interior  of  Spain 
are  from  the  middle  of  Sept.  to  the  end  of  Nov.  and  from  May  Ist 
to  June  15tli;  for  Andalusia  and  the  Spanish  coast  of  the  Medi- 
teiranean  tlie  best  months  are  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  (especially)  from 
March  I5tli  to  May  15th.  For  Madrid  the  best  seasons  are  from 
April  16tli  to  May  Slst  and  from  Sept.  16th  to  Nov.  30th.  December 
is  the  rainiest  month,  January  the  coldest. 

Seville  attracts  an  enormous  crowd  of  English  and  other  strangers 
during  Holy  Week  and  its  Feria  or  annual  fair.  Pleasant  summer 
quarters  are  afforded  by  San  Sebaatidn^  Zarauz^  La^^  Armas ^  San- 
Umder,  and  other  bathing-resorts  on  the  N.  coas^  but  these  are 
frequented  almost  solely  by  Spaniards.  The  months  of  July  and 
August  are  not  favourable  travelling-seasons  for  either  Central  or 
S.  Spain.  It  is  true  that  nature  is  then  seen  in  her  most  gorgeous 
dress  and  also  that  the  long  days  give  unlimited  scope  for  sight- 
seeing, bnt  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  intense  heat  and  continued 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  deprive  the  stranger^f  the  energy  and 
lerenity  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  his  trip. 

PiiAN  OP  TouB.  From  Great  Britain  the  quickest  connection  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  is,  of  course,  by  railway  vi4  Paris.  The  journey 
Uom  Paris  to  Madrid  takes  32  hrs.  by  ordinary  express,  or  27V2  ^^s. 
by  the  'Sud-Express'  (p.  8).  Luggage  can  be  registered  only  as  far 
it  Iran.  From  Pari$  to  Barcelona,  via  Lyons,  Tarascon,  Perplgnan, 
«id  Port-Bou  takes  32  hrs.  by  the  morning  fast  train  and  24  hrs. 
hy  the  evening  express.  —  For  the  STBAiiBQ^iFzefJ^feor^gioTcoNs 
»ith  Spain  and  Portugal,  see  pp.  xviii,  xix. 
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The  following  skeleton  -  plans  will  give,  to  those  tourists  who 
prefer  not  to  be  bound  down  by  the  limitations  of  a  circular  ticket 

(p.  xviii),  an  idea  of  the  most  interesting  places  described  in  the 

.Handbook;  while  they  can  easily  be  modified  as  the  season,  the 
weather,  or  the  preferences  of  the  traveller  may  determine. 

a.   Two  and  a  Half  MonHis  in  Spain  and  Portugal.         Days 

San  Sebastian  (R.  1),  with  journey  to  Burgos  (RR.  1,  3) li/a 

Burgos  (R.  4) 1 

Vi&  Valladolid  (R.  5)  to  Madrid  (RR.  3,  6> ii/2 

Madrid  (R.  8),   and  excursions  to  Aranjuez^   Toledo^  Escoriat^  and 

Segovia  (R.  9) 10 

Jonmey  yi&  Medina  del  Campo  to  Salamanca  (R.  12) 2 

Journey  to   Oporto  (RR.  12,  68) 3 

To  Pampilhosa  (with  digression  to  Bussaco)  and  Coimbra  (RR.  66,  64)  iVz 

Coimbra  (R.  65) iVa 

To  Al/arellos,  Amieira,  and  Leiria  (RR.  64,  63) V2 

By  carriage  or  diligence  to  BataVia  and  Alcobaia  (R.  63) 1 

Alcobaca  and  journey  via  Yallado  to  Mafra  (RR.  63,  62) 1 

Mafra^  with  journey   to  Lisbon  (R.  62) 1 

Lisbon  (R.  58)  and  excursions  to  Cintra  (p.  584)  and  Evora 6 

Journey  via  Badajoz   to  Mirida  (RR.  67,  55) 2 

Journey  to  Seville  (R.  56).    SevUU  (R.  50) 5 

Journey  to  Cadiz  (R.  61).    Cadiz  (R.  52) 2 

By  steamer  to  Tangiers.     Tangiers  (R.  48)      3 

By  steamer  to  Gibraltar.     Gibraltar  (R.  4**) 2 

Vi&  Algeeiras  and  Bobadilla  to  Malaga  (RR.  47,  43).    McOaga  (R.  44)   .  2 

Via  Bobadilla  to  Granada  (RR.  47,  45).     Qrandda  (RR.  45,  46)  ...  .  4 

(To  Bobadilla  and  Cordova  (R.  43).     Cdrdora  (R   42) 2 

Journey  to  Madrid  (RR.  40,  36).     Madrid  again  (R.  8) 2-3 

Journey  to  Saragossa  (R.  16).    Saragossa  (R.  17) 3       ^ 

Journey  to  Tarragona  (RR.  20,  26).    Tarragona  (R.  2') 2 

Journey  to  Valencia  (R.  31).     Valencia  (R.  32) 2 

JournoB  to  Alicante  (TJ.  33,   pp   325,  3C6).    Alicante  (p.  326)  and  ex- 

cnftion  to  ElcH  (p.  329) 3 

Steamboat  to  Palma  in  Majorca.    Palma.    Steamboat  to    Barcelona 

(R   30) 5       ; 

Ba)'celomt^^22) 2 

£»««ttlon  to  ttie  Montserrat  (RR.  28,  24) 1-2 

From  Barcelon?^  to  Oerona  and  C%rbhre  (R.  21) >/2 

As  the  steamers  from  Alicante  to  Palma  ply  on  Mon.  only,  it  may  be 

more  convenient  to  proceed  from  Saragossa  to  Barcelona^   thence 

take  the  steamer  for  Palma,   and  afterwards  return  to  AlicaiUe^ 

Valencia.,  and  Tarragona. 

b.  Six  or  Seven  Weeks  in  Spain. 

San  Sebastian  (R.  1)  with  journey  to  Zumdrraga  and  Bilbao  (RR.  1,  2)  !»/« 

Bilbao  (R.  2)  and  journey  via  Miranda  de  Ebro  to  Burgos  (RR.  2,  8)  li/, 

Burgos  (R.  4) 1      ^ 

By  Medina  del  Campo  to  Avila  (by  day  or  night;  RR.  1,  6) 1/, 

Avila  (R.  6),  and  thence  to  Escorial  (R.  6) li/a 

Efcorial,  and  thence  to  Madrid  (RR.  9.  G) 1 

Madrid  (R.  8) 5 

By  Aranjuez  (V2-I  day)  and  CastiUejo  to  Toledo  (RR.  36,9) li/, 

Toledo  (R.  9) 2 

By  CastiUejo  to  Cordova  (night-jouTney;  RR.  36,  40) V« 

Cordova  (R.  42) ^Y^'r^•n\^•    •    •    •    '  * 

To  Seville  (R.  40) .Digitized  by  V^.OOglL    ....       1/, 

Seville^  Cadiz,  Tangiers^  and  Oibraltar  as  in  Tour  a 9 
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Days 

Via  AigteifM  to  Eonda  (B.  47) T Va 

tenda  (B.  47) V* 

Yul  BobadOla  to  Granada  (RR.  47,  45) Va 

ffraaoda  (B.  46) 2 

By  carriage  or  diligence  to  Ouadix  and  Batsa  (&.  39) 1 

Sf  Lorca  to  ITurcia  (R.  39) 1 

BTcta  (R.  38) 1 

By  l!lc*e  (1/,  day)  to  ^Wconte  (R.  87) 1 

i«ea»<«  (B.  36) 1 

By  carriage    or   diligence    to  ^/coy,    and    by    railway    to    Qandia 

(RR.  fe,  34) 1 

dmia  (R.  84) 1 

By  Qandia  and  OareagwU  to  Valmtcia  (BE.  34,  33) 1 

Valencia  (B.  32) } 

By  Soffunto  (>/«  day)  to  Tarragona  (BR.  31,  29) 1 

Tarragona  and  jonmey  to  Barcelona  (BB.  27,  26) 1 

BmctlmM^  Montatrraty  Oerona^  and  C0rl>kr*  u  in  Tour  a  ....   .  3>/s-4Vs 

c.  One  Month  in  Spain. 

San  SebatUdn  (R.  1) 1 

To  Biirgot  (R.  8) V« 

Attm  (R.  4) • 1 

By  Medi/na  del  Campo  and  Avila  to  Escorial  (night  journey  ^  R.  6)  .  .  1 

Stcorial  and  journey  to  Madrid  (RR.  9,  6) 1 

Madrid  (B.  8) 4 

By  Algodor  to    Toledo  (BB,  55,  36)   ...   • »/« 

Toledo  (E.  9) !'/« 

To  Cordova  and  /S^e««J/«  as  in  Tour  b -5 

From  Seville  to  Uirera^  La  Roda^  Bohadilla^  and  Granada  (RR.  49,  45)  1 

Qranada  (R.   46) ,   .   .   .  2 

Vii  Mobadilla  to  J/aZ<va  (RR.  45,  43), Va 

i^a&va  (B.  44) i'/» 

Via  Bobadilla  and  Cordova  to  Aranjuez  (RR.  43,  45,  36) 1 

Aranjueg  and  journey  to  Madrid  (RB.  9,  36) 1 

Joarney  to  Saragu8£a  (B.  16) 1 

Saragosta  (B.  17) 2 

Vi4  Ai«&to  de  Bijar  and  /2^ta  (or  via  LitHda  and  /f^tM)  to  Tarragona 

(night-journey,  BB.  31,  28) Va 

farragona^  Barcelona^  and  Cerbire  as  in  Tour  a V/2 

The  above  tours  by  no  means  exhaust  the  attractions  of  the 
Peninsula;  and  there  are  many  districts  lying  aside  from  the  beaten 
tracks  of  tourists  that  amply  repay  a  visit;  e.g.  the  Basque  Pro-' 
wncM (Bilbao,  Santander),  Asturitis^  and  Qalicia^  to  which  10-12  days 
may  well  be  devoted. 

m.  BailwayB.t  Tramways.  DiligenceB.  Steamers.  Cycling. 
Bailways.   The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Spanish  railways 
gives  rise  to  many  complaints.  Their  speed  is  very  low.  The  express 
trains  (tren  expreso)  on  a  few  of  the  main  lines  (sometimes  with 

tThe  Ouia  para  Jot  viajero*  de  lo»  ferrocarriles  de  EepMa^  F^ancia  v 
^frtvgal^  y  de  lo9  aervicios  maritHnot  (monthly,  50  c.)  purports  to  give  the 
jjme-tablea  and  fares  of  the  railways,  tramways,  and  steamers  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  hut  it  Is  very  defective  and  badly  arranged.  The  Ouia  general 
fH  ferroearrite*  (monthly^  1  p.)  is  better,  but  concerns  the  railways  only. 
*ke  Omia  anmrndador  e  indicador  official  dot  Caminhot  de  Ferro  e  da  Nave- 
mi*  de  Portugal  (120  rs.)  and  the  Chtia  official  dot  Caminhot  de  Ferro  < 
1»%ol  (40  rs.)  deal  exclusively  with  Portugal. 
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first-class  carriages  only)  and  even  the  'trains  de  luxe'  (tren  aur  ex- 
preso;  first-class  only,  with  fares  raised  by  50  per  tjent)  seldom  run 
faster  than  26  M.  an  hour;  the  ordinary  trains  (tren  correo,  trenmixto  ; 
Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  class)  never  attain  a  speed  of  more  than  16  M.  an 
hour  and  are  often  much  behind  time.  In  winter  the  carriages  are 
provided  with  foot-warmers  (caloriferos).  The  third-class  carriages, 
which  have  sometimes  seats  on  the  roof  also,  are  used  exclusively 
by  members  of  the  lower  classes.  The  second-class  carriages  have 
narrow  and  uncomfortable  seats  for  10  persons  and  are  generally 
dirty  and  neglected.  Tourists,  especially  if  ladies  are  of  the  party, 
will  therefore  do  well  to  select  the  first-class  carriages,  which  are 
fitted  up  like  those  of  France.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  so 
comfortable  as  they  should  be,  and  on  the  main  lines  they  are  often 
over-crowded.  The  number  of  seats  is  6  or  8;  and  some  of  these 
are  often  occupied  by  the  conductors  of  the  train,  and  even  railway- 
labourers.  Every  train  is  bound  to  have  a  first-class  compartment 
reserved  for  ladies  (departamento  tesefvado  para  sehoras)  and  another 
for  non-smokers  (para  no  fumadores),  but  the  injunction  in  the 
latter  is  seldom  heeded  by  Spanish  travellers. 

Among  the  expressions  that  the  railway  traveller  will  find  con- 
venient to  understand  are  the  following :  viajeros  al  tren^  take  your  seats  ^ 
se  cdmbia  el  tren  (el  coche,  la  Hnea)^  change  carriages ;  parada ,  halt,  stop- 
page )  parada  y  fonda^  halt  for  a  meal  \  entrada,  entrance ,  saHda^  exit, 
way  out;  despacho  de  billetes^  ticket-office  j  ie/^  <fe  «<ac»d»,  station-master. 

At  nearly  all  railway-junctions,  frontier-stations,  and  so  on  there 
are  fair  railw ay-restaurants  (/on<2a«),  where  table-d'h6te  luncheon  (almuerzo) 
or  dinner  (comida)  is  ready  for  the  passengers  C3-3V2p.,  wine  included; 
comp.  p.  xxiii).  Those  who  prefer  to  eat  in  a  more  leisurely  fashion 
may  provide  themselves  with  food  and  wine  to  consume  in  the  railway 
carriage.  In  this  case  Spanish  custom  demands  the  formality  of  asking 
your  fellow-passengers  to  share  with  you  (^Utted  gusto'). 

Passengers  by  the  night-trains  may  hire  pillows  (almohadas)  and 
rugs  (manias)  at  the  larger  stations  (1  p.  each).  These  are  left-  in  the 
carriages  when  done  with. 

In  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Saragossa ,  Granada ,  Malaga,  and  some 
other  large  towns  tUe  traveller  may  take  his  ticket  (tomar  el  hiUete) 
and  check  his  luggage  (facturar  el  equipaje)  at  the  Despacho  Central, 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  1-2  hrs.  before  the  departure  of  the  train. 
The  Omnibus  General  also  starts  from  this  point,  but  always  a  good 
deal  sooner  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  ticket  and  luggage 
offices  at  the  large  stations  open  1  hr.  and  close  1/4  ^^'  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  train,  at  smaller  stations  Y2  ^^-  ^^^  ^  minutes.  The 
service  is  so  defective  that  it  is  advisable  to  reach  the  station  early, 
though  the  waiting-rooms  are  always  poor  and  sometimes  non-exist- 
ent. Passengers  are  generally  not  allowed  to  enter  either  waiting- 
room  or  platform  unless  they  have  their  railway-tickets  or  a  ticket 
of  admission  {billete  de  andin,  10,  26,  or  60  c).  If  possible,  the 
traveller  should  have  the  exact  fare  ready  at  the  ticket-office,  espe- 
cially as  the  clerks  refuse  to  change  large  banknotes.  The  railway- 
ticket  has  to  be  shown  in  booking  luggage.  The  fare  is  6,  9,  and. 
12  c.  per  kilometre  according  to  class,  besides  a  surcharge  of  20  per 
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Mnt  on  the  part  falling  to  goTeroment.  In  addition  there  is  a  stamp- 
duty  of  15  c.  on  tickets  between  10  and  600  p. 

Luggage  to  the  amount  of  66  lbs.  (30  kg. ;  children  15  kg.)  is 
free.  On  short  journeys ,  however,  the  traveller  is  advised  to  limit 
himself  to  a  small  portmanteau  that  he  can  take  into  the  carriage 
snd,  if  necessary ,  wield  himself,  as  the  treatment  of  trunks  in  the 
luggage- van  is  not  very  gentle,  and  a  long  delay  generally  takes 
place  on  arrival  before  the  baggage  is  distributed.  Articles  of  value 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  trunks,  as  robbery  en  route  is  not  un- 
known ,  and  the  railway-company  does  not  hold  itself  responsible 
for  losses  of  this  kind.  Passengers  on  the  Northern  Railway  may 
have  their  trunks  fastened  with  leaden  seals  (precintdr)  at  a  charge 
of  25  c.  for  trunks  weighing  not  more  than  25  kg.,  50  c.  up  to  50  kg., 
76  c.  up  to  100  kg.,  and  1  p.  for  heavier  trunks;  but  this  precaution 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  and  is  said  to  be  not  very  effective.  —  A 
hand-bag  is  called  maletaj  a  trunk  badl^  the  luggage-check  tcUdn  or 
holetfn  de  equipage.  The  porter  (moto)  receives  30  o.-l  p.  for  car- 
rying the  baggage  from  the  train  to  the  cab  or  vice  versft.  In  check- 
ing small  baggage  at  the  left  luggage-of  Ace ,  passengers  should  see 
that  the  correct  number  of  articles  (huliot)  is  entered  on  the 
rec^pt 

Since  Jan.  1st,  1901 ,  trains  in  Spain  all  run  on  West  Euro- 
pean {i.e.  Greenwich)  time.  Previously  railway  time  was  that  of  Ma- 
drid, which  is  26  min.  behind  that  of  Greenwich.  The  hours  are 
numbered  as  in  Italy ,  from  one  to  tweuty-four.  Portuguese  rail- 
way time  is  23  min.  behind  that  of  Spain.  —  Carriages  have  always 
to  be  changed  on  the  frontier  owing  to  the  difference  between  the 
gauges  of  France  and  Spain,  but  the  trains  are  fun  alongside  of  each 
other  and  the  inconvenience  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  —  Information 
18  to  the  Trains  db  Luxe  (p.  xvi)  and  Sleeping  Cabs  (salons-lits) 
on  the  express-trains  is  given  in  the  text  in  connection  with  the 
various  routes.  The  trains  on  the  main  lines  are  also  provided  with 
flrst-class  view-compartments  (berlinas,  camas)  with  four  folding 
seats,  sleeping  compartments  with  toilet  accommodation  (camas- 
toeadoreajy  and  saloon-carriages  (coches  salones).  The  fare  in  the  first 
of  these  is  raised  10  per  cent,  and  on  the  Northern  Railway  at  least 
three  tickets  (minimum  271/2  P-  each)  must  be  taken  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  them.  On  the  Madrid  and  Barcelona  line,  however, 
tickets  (minimum  25  p.  30  c.)  are  issued  singly ,  and  three  persons 
may  engage  an  entire  compartment.  On  the  Northern  Railway  the 
(are  for  the  camas-tocadores  is  50  per  cent  above  flrst-class  fare 
(minimum  42  p.),  but  a  whole  one  may  be  secured  for  four  ordinary 
fare  s  -,  on  the  Madrid  and  Barcelona  line  the  charge  is  20  per  cent 
above  flrst-class  fare  (minimum  27  p.  60  c).  —  The  saloon-carriages 
contain  6,  8,  or  12  seats,  for  which  respectively  8,  10,  or  15  fares 
must  be  paid;  on  the  line  between  Madrid  and  Saragossa  the  mini- 
i  is  10  fares. 
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Return  Tickets  (bilUtes  de  ida  y  vuelta),  available  for  1-2  days, 
are  issued  on  a  few  lines  only,  and  the  reduction  in  the  fare  Is  gener- 
ally insigniiacant. 

CiBcuLAB  TouB  TICKETS  (viajes  circulares)  may  be  obtained 
for  either  Spain  or  Portugal,  but  none  is  issued  embracing  the  chief 
cities  of  both  countries.  Their  use  is  attended  by  considerable  restric- 
tions on  the  traveller's  liberty ,  but  those  who  do  not  shun  this  in- 
convenience may  best  procure  them  at  Madrid.  A  circular  ticket  for 
Andalusia  (Madrid,  Alcazar,  C6rdova,  Granada,  Malaga,  Jerez,  Cadiz, 
Seville ,  and  Toledo)  is  available  for  60  days  (fares  184  p.  35  c, 
139  p.  40  c.);  for  Portugal  (Madrid,  ValladoM,  Palencia,  Oporto, 
Goimbra,  Lisbon,  Caceres,  Plasencia)  for  60  days  (149  p.  10  c,  112 
p.  66  c).  For  details,  see  the  Quia  general  de  Ferrocarriles  (p.  xv). 

Tickets  for  tours  within  Spain  of  not  less  than  1500  kil.  (930  M.), 
arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  traveller,  may  now  be  ob- 
tained at  most  of  the  stations  on  the  principal  Spanish  railways. 
These  are  issued  at  a  reduction  of  40-60  per  cent  and  are  valid  for 
45  days,  or,  if  for  more  than  3000  kil.,  for  60  days ;  they  are  not 
transferable.  Luggage  to  the  amount  of  66  lbs.  is  free. 

Tramways  (tramvCas)  are  found  in  all  the  larger  towns.  Steam 
Tramways  (tramvias  a  vapor)  and  Electric  Tramways  (tramvias  elec-^ 
tricos)  are  also  numerous.  The  cars  are  called  caches.  Smoking  is  al- 
most universal. 

Diligences,  in  the  form  of  large  omnibuses  drawn  by  6-12  mules 
or  horses,  are  now  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  tourist. 
The  front  seats  in  the  berUna  are  better  and  a  little  dearer  than  the 
seats  in  the  interidr.  Places  should  be  secured  in  good  time.  A 
small  fee  is  usually  given  to  the  driver  (mayoral). 

Steamboats.  A  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean  is  a  charming  ex- 
perience in  good  weather,  but  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  peninsula 
the  sea  is  generally  rough  and  sea-sickness  is  apt  to  spoil  all  plea- 
sure. —  The  Spanish  Coasting  Steamers,  generally  small  and  poorly 
equipped,  are  duly  mentioned  in  the  text  fcomp.  pp.  368,  417,  430, 
471,  509,  567,  eto»). 

The  following  are  the  chief  lines  of  steamers  plying  from  abroad 
to  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

Fbom  London.  HalVs  Line  every  Sat.  from  Shadwell  Basin, 
London  Dock,  to  Lisbon  (5  days;  fare  6^  6s.,  return  10^.  10s.), 
Gibraltar  (7V2days;  ll.  7s.,  ret.  12i.  12s.),  Malaga  (15-16  days; 
SL  8*'.,  ret.  15^  15s.),  and  Cadiz  (17-18  days ;  dl.  9s.,  ret.  15^.  16s.), 
occasionally  calling  also  at  Vigo  (3  days;  6^.  6s.),  Huelva,  Faro, 
Portimao,  and  Setubal.  Office  in  London,  1  New  London  St.,  E.G. ; 
in  Lisbon,  E.  Pinto  Basto  &  Co.,  64  Caes  do  Sodr^.  —  General  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  (66  Great  Tower  St.,  E.  0.)  from  St.  Katherine's 
Wharf  every  three  weeks  to  Oporto  (3  days;  4i.  4«.,  ladies  10s. 
extra).  —  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co.  (122  Leadenhall  St.,  E,  0.) 
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weekly  from  the  Royal  Albert  Dock,  and  Orient  Line  (5  Feuchuroh 
Avenue,  E.  0.)  every  alternate  Frid.  from  Tilbury  and  the  following 
day  from  Plymouth  to  Gibraltar  (4-5  days;  Ist  cl.  10/.,  ret.  16/.; 
2nd  cl.  6i.,  ret.  10/.).  —  Morocco  ^  Canary  Islands  ^  ^  Madeira 
Line(A6  St.  Mary  Axe,  E,  0.)  every  6  days  to  Gibraltar  (7  days; 
7i.  6«.  &d.;  round  trip  21/.).  —  Mac  Andrew  ^  CoU  cargo  steamers, 
with  accommodation  for  a  few  passengers,  from  MiUwall  Docks  fort- 
nightly to  Seville  (ca.  18  days;  10/.)  and  varioas  other  Spanish 
ports  (London  office,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.  C). 

Fbom  Livbbpool.  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  every  Thurs.  to 
CoTunna  (4  days ;  Ist  cl.  6/.  10«.,  ret.  9/.  16*.,  2nd  cl.  4/.,  3/.),  Vigo 
(b  days ;  same  fares),  Leixoes  for  Oporto  (6^2  days ;  8/.,  12/. ;  o/.,  3/.), 
and  Lisbon  (6  days ;  same  fares).  Office  in  Liverpool,  31  James  St. ; 
in  Lisbon,  E.  Pinto  Basto  &  Co.,  64  Oaes  do  Sodr^.  —  Mo$8  Line 
(31  James  St.)  every  fortnight  to  Gibraltar  (5  days;  1st  cl.  7/.,  ret. 
12/.,  2Qd  cl.  5/.,  ret.  9/.).  —  Mestrs.  SinglehursVs  and  Booth's  Bra- 
zilian steamers  maintain  a  joint  service  to  Oporto  (9  days ;  fare  6/.) 
and  Lisbon  (14  days ;  6/.)  via  Havre  on  the  7th  and  22nd  of  each 
month,  and  to  Lisbon  (20  days;  8/.,  ret.  12/.)  vl&  Havre  on  the 
14th  and  29th  of  each  month ;  returning  from  Lisbon  direct  to  Liver- 
pool on  the  10th  and  25th,  and  via  Havre  on  the  3rd  and  18th  of 
each  month.  Office  in  Liverpool  80  James  St.;  in  Lisbon,  Garland, 
Laidley,  &  Co,  10  Rua  do  Alecrim. 

Fbom  Southampton.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co^  every  alter- 
nate Frid.  to  Vigo  (2  days  ;  Ist  cl.  6/.  10s.,  ret.  9/.  16s. ;  2nd  cl.  5/.) 
and  Lisbon  (21/2  days;  8/.,  ret.  12/.;  2nd  cl.  6/.). 

From  New  York.  North  German  Lloyd  or  Hamburg- American 
Steamship  Co.,  once  a  fortnight  to  Gibraltar  (8-9  days;  fare  $90- 
$175)  and  going  on  from  Gibraltar  to  Genoa  (agents  in  Gibraltar, 
Onetti  ^  Sons,  Engineer  Lane).  The  openingof  the  new  railway  from 
Algeciras  to  Bobadilla  (junction  for  Madrid,  Cordova,  Granada,  etc. ; 
eomp.  R.  47)  makes  this  a  very  convenient  mode  of  entering  the 
peninsula  for  the  tourist  from  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Fbom  Mabsbillbs.  Compagnie  Oinirale  Transatlantique,  thrice 
a  month  for  Barcelona  (18  hrs. ;  1st  cl.  60,  2nd  cl.  40  fr.)  etc.; 
office  in  Paris,  Hernu,  P^ron,  et  Cie.,  61  Boulevard  Haussmann.  — 
CompafUa  AniSnima  de  Vapores  Vinuesa,  every  Wed.  for  Barcelona, 
etc.  (Ist  cl.  43,  2nd  cl.  33  fr.,  food  extra) ;  office,  A.  Vidal  et  Cie., 
Marseilles. 

0BBMAN  Steahebs  ply  to  various  Iberian  ports  from  Hamburg 
and  Bremen. 

Tickets  should  be  taken  personally  from  the  agents  (conaigna^ 
iorios).  As  the  hours  of  departure  are  very  uncertain,  especially  in 
tke  case  of  the  less  important  lines,  it  is  well  to  defer  this  until  the 
•tesmers  are  actually  in  the  harbour.   Ladies  should  always  trav«*i 
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in  the  saloon ,  but  gentlemen  of  modest  requirements  will  And  the 
second  cabin  quite  endurable. 

LuoGAQE  is  usually  free ,  but  must  be  confined  to  articles  of 
personal  use. 

The  Steward  expects  a  tip  of  >/2-l  p.  per  day,  and  more  if  he 
has  to  perform  special  services  for  the  traveller. 

Embabkation  and  Disembarkation.  Among  the  disadvantages  of  a  sea- 
onrney  to  Spain  are  the  annoyance  of  the  custom-honse  formalities  (eomp. 
pp.  xii,  xiii)  and  the  most  inadequate  arrangements  for  embarking  or 
disembarking.  The  steamboat  companies,  instead  of  providing  boats  for 
the  landing  or  at  least  insisting  on  some  decency  from  the  Spanish  boatmen 
(boteros),  wholly  abandon  their  helpless  passengers  to  the  insolence  and 
extortion  of  the  latter.  In  some  ports,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and 
Malaga,  the  boatmen  are  absolutely  shameless  in  their  demands,  es- 
pecially in  bad  weather  or  if  the  passengers  are  ladies  travelling  alone. 
The  traveller  should  not  enter  the  boat  until  a  complete  understanding 
has  been  reached  as  to  the  inclusive  fare  for  himself  and  his  impedi- 
menta, and  he  should  never  pay  until  every  article  of  his  luggage  has 
been  safely  landed  on  the  deck  or  on  shore.  In  cases  of  dispute,  appli- 
.cation  may  be  made  to  the  Caption  del  Puerto,  who  lives  at  tlie  harboar. 
—  Small  articles  may  be  kept  in  the  stateroom,  but  trunks  are  deposited 
in  the  hold.  The  passenger  should  see  that  the  latter  are  properly 
labelled  for  their  destination. 

Cycling.  Cyclists  entering  Spain  obtain  a  pass  available  for 
six  months  on  payment  of  1  p.  and  a  deposit  of  84  c.  per  kilogramme 
on  the  weight  of  their  machines.  The  deposit  is  returned  if  the 
cyclist  leaves  the  country  within  the  prescribed  period.  Used  cycles 
are  admitted  into  Portugal  free  of  duty.  The  roads  vary  greatly ;  the 
best  are  to  the  N.  of  Madrid.  Riding  is  practically  impossible  in 
summer  (June  1st  to  Sept.  15th)  on  account  of  the  heat.  Cyclists 
will  find  useful  hints  in  Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Workman's  'Sketches  awheel 
in  Fin  de  Siecle  Iberia'  (London ,  1897).  Comp.  also  the  *Conti- 
nental  Road  Book'  of  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  (47  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.) 

lY.  Post  Office.  Telegraph  Office. 
The  Post  Office  (Corrio),  even  in  large  towns,  is  generally  open 
for  a  few  hours  only,  while  special  branches  of  business,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  poste  restante  letters  (cartas  en  lista)  or  the  despatch 
of  registered  letters  (cartas  certificadasjy  are  carried  on  at  different 
and  often-changed  parts  of  the  day.  Time  and  trouble  may,  there- 
fore, be  spared  by  having  one's  letters  addressed  to  a  hotel.  Ad- 
dresses should  be  short  and  simple  and  are  best  written  in  Spanish, 
with  the  words  8cnor  Don  (Senora  Dona)  before  the  proper  name 
(thus:  Senor  Don  Samuel  Weller ,  H6tel  de  Paris,  Sevilla,  Spain). 
The  affix  Esquire  should  be  omitted.  In  claiming  letters  at  the  post- 
office,  the  showing  of  a  visiting-card  (tarjeta)  is  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  a  verbal  utterance  of  the  name.  —  Stamps  (seUos)  are 
sold  by  tobacconists  only,  not  at  post-offices.  Letter-boxes  (hutdneaj 
ire  to  be  found  only  at  the  post-office,  in  the  larger  hotels,  and 
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it  tobacconists'.  Important  letters  should  be  posted  by  the  writer 
himself.  Registered  letters  must  he  sealed  on  the  hack  with  five 
seals,  and  endorsed  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  send^. 

inie  LsTTBB  Batb  for  the  town  of  posting,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal  is 
10  c.  per  V2  oz.  (15  grammes),  for  the  rest  of  Spain  and  Tangier  15  c,  for  the 
eonntries  of  the  postal  union  (para  el  extranjero)  25  c.  In  case  of  insufficient 
postage,  double  the  deficiency  is  chained.  —  Post  Cabds  (tarjeta  postal) 
for  both  Spain  and  abroad  10  c.^  for  Gibraltar  or  Portugal  5  c.  —  Feinted 
HArTKR(impresos)  for  Spain  »/<  c.  per  10 gr.,  abroad  5  c.  per  50 gr.  —  Commer- 
cial Sahpi,bs  (muesiras  de  eomercio)  6  c.  per  20  gr.,  abroad  5  c.  per  50  gr. 
—  BsoisTSATioN  Feb  25  c.  —  Postal  money  orders  are  not  issued,  but 
Lbttbrs  of  Valub  (cartas  eon  valoret  declarados)  may  be  sent  to  Spanish 
and  foreign  addresses.  Gash  to  the  value  of  50  p.  may  be  transmitted 
within  Spain  in  special  envelopes  (sobrei  monediros)  to  be  obtained  at  the 
tobacconists*;  postage  15  c.  per  60  gr.,  plus  the  registration  fee  (25  c); 
uuLximuni  weight  800  gr.  —  Registered  letters  and  letters  with  valuables 
are  not  given  up  unless  the  addressee  shows  his  passport  or  is  identified 
by  two  witnesses  known  to  the  post-office  officials.  It  is,  therefore,  better 
to  have  letters  of  this  kind  sent  to  a  hotel.  —  The  postman  (carttro) 
receives  5  c.  for  every  Spanish  letter  he  delivers,  but  is  bound  to  leave 
foreign  letters  without  charge. 

PoBTAi.  Pabcbls  (paquetet  pottales),  not  exceeding  7  lbs.  in  weight, 
may  be  sent  abroad  but  not  in  Spain.  Such  parcels  must  be  handed  in 
at  the  Despacho  Central  (p.  xvi)  of  the  railway. 

TelegramB  (TeUgramas)  may  be  written  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
English,  French,  German,  or  Italian.  The  rate  for  a  domestic  tel- 
egram is  1  p.  for  16  words,  and  10  c.  for  each  additional  word,  but 
only  half  that  rate  between  places  in  the  same  province.  The  charges 
for  foreign  telegrams  vary  with  the  rates  of  exchange  for  Spanish 
money;  the  tariff  is  revised  every  quarter.  The  normal  rates  per 
word  is  as  follows :  to  Great  Britain  42  centimes  (not  centimes)  per 
word,  Gibraltar  18,  Portugal  10,  France  24,  Belgium  30,  Holland  34, 
S?ritzerland  36,  (Germany  30,  Austria  and  Hungary  38.  Italy  33, 
Sweden  43,  Russia  67,  Turkey  80  c,  United  States  1  p.  60  0.  Words 
of  more  than  16  letters  count  as  two.  In  addition  to  the  rate  per 
word  a  fee  of  5  0.  is  paid  on  each  foreign  despatch,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  take  a  receipt  fr«ci6o^,' which  costs  10  c.  Urgent  telegrams 
(tdegramas  wrgentes),  taking  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent 
for  thrice  the  ordinary  rates.  —  Telegrams  are  paid  for  with  postage- 
stamps  QseUoSy  see  p.  xx);  but  money  is  accepted  at  railway-offices. 
The  smaller  railway-stations  generally  have  private  tel.egraph-offlces 
only,  the  rates  of  which  are  higher. 

Telephones.  The  chief  cities  of  Spain  have  telephonic  com- 
mnnication  (telefono  interurbano)  with  each  other.  The  telephones 
are  available  for  the  transmission  of  written  communications  (telt' 
forUmaJ  at  the  same  rates  as  inland  telegrams. 
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V.  Hotels.  Eestaurants.  Beer  Houses.  Cafis.  Cigars. 

Hotels  with  the  comfort  and  international  character  of  the  large 
first-class  hotels  in  the  leading  European  countries  do  not  exist  in 
Spain,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  in  such  towns  as  Madrid  or  Se- 
ville, and  hence  the  traveller  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the 
houses  advertised  by  their  landlords  as  'hotels  de  primera  clase. 
In  most  of  the  frequented  resorts,  however,  there  are  now  very  fair 
hotels,  corresponding  to  the  better  second-class  houses  of  France  or 
Italy ;  their  proprietors  are  often  Italians  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  foreign  guests.  The  uni'- 
versal  custom  is  to  charge  a  round  sum  per  day  for  room  and  full 
board  (as  on  the  ^American  plan'),  even  if  the  stay  does  not  exceed 
24  hours.  The  first  breakfast  is,  however,  often  charged  extra.  The 
food  is  generally  good  and  plentiful,  especially  at  dinner,  and  the 
bedrooms  are  clean  and  well  cared  for.    The  public  rooms  on  the 
other  hand  are  as  a  rule  small  and  uncomfortable,  and  in  many 
houses  there  is  no  general  sitting-room  at  all.  The  waiters  are  often 
Italians  and  sometimes  Germans.  English  and  French  are  generally 
understood  and  spoken  after  a  fashion.  —  In  the  smaller  towns  not 
specially  frequented  by  tourists  the  traveller  has  to  be  content  with 
unpretending  Fondas  of  a  genuine  Spanish  cast.    The  cuisine  in 
these  is  not  to  everyone's  taste;  the  equipment  and  cleanliness  of 
the  bedrooms  are  often  inadequate  for  even  moderate  requirements; 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  abominable;  the  servants  are  fre- 
quently lazy,  disobliging,  and  wholly  deaf  to  all  requests  involving 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  usual  national  routine.  The  guests 
are  mainly  Spaniards,  whose  smoking  and  other  unprepossessing 
habits  at  table  must  be  endured  with  as  much  equanimity  as  pos- 
sible.  The  charges  are,   of  course,  much  lower  than  in  the  large 
hotels.  —  On  a  similar  level  stand  the  Casas  de  HuispedeSj  or  board- 
ing-houses, which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town  and  are 
frequented  mainly  by  natives.   They  afford  a  good  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  Spain,  but  that  and  their  inexpensiveness  are  their 
only  advantages.  Few  of  them  are  fit  for  foreign  ladies.    A  kno'w- 
ledge  of  Spanish  is  indispensable.  —  The  Posadas  in  the  tovFns 
and  the  Venias  in  the  country  are  miserable  taverns  with  which  the 
tourist  need  have  nothing  to  do. 

At  most  railway-stations  the  trains  are  met  by  private  omnibuses 
(cochesjj  either  belonging  to  the  hotel,  in  which  case  a  charge  of 
3/4-IV2  p.  is  made  in  the  bill,  or  to  a  livery-stable,  in  which  case 
the  fare  is  paid  direct  to  the  driver  or  guard  (V4-I  P?  each  trunk 
V4"V2P' »  bargaining  advisable).  In  the  larger  towns  the  traveller  may 
use  the  Omnibus  Oeneral  (p.  xvi)  or  a  cab  (coche  de  plata,  or  de  pun-^ 
to),  both  of  which  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  traveller  to  drive 
from  house  to  house  until  he  finds  rooms  to  suit  him,  while  those 
who  arrive  in  the  hotel-omnibus  have  practically  to  take  what    is 
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offered  them.  In  eacli  case  the  fare  should  he  agreed  upon  hefore 
starting.  If  desired,  luggage  may  he  deposited  at  the  despacho 
central  (p.  xvi)  until  rooms  are  secured. 

The  first  step  at  the  hotel  should  he  to  settle  with  the  landlord  or 
Ms  representative  on  the  daily  rate  Ocuanto  pago  por  dia?')^  if  the  de* 
mand  seem  excessive,  a  lower  sum  may  be  offered  without  offence.  In 
Madrid  the  rates  are  8*80  p.  per  day,  in  provincial  towns  6-15  p.;  in 
places  off  the  beaten  track  the  charge  is  sometimes  only  4-5  p.  The 
charge  varies  according  to  the  equipment  and  positi  >n  of  the  rooms;  those 
on  the  upper  floors  or  facing  the  court  are  usually  much  cheaper.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  Madrid  and  a  few  towns  of  K.  Spain  the  floors 
are  named  primer  piso,  piso  principal,  and  pito  segundOy  so  that  the  last 
is  equivalent  to  our  third  story.  —  The  repose  of  the  traveller  is  disturbed 
in  the  smaller  Spanish  towns  by  the  cry  of  the  ureno  or  night-watchman. 
Other  enemies  of  repose  may  be  repelled  by  Persian  or  Keating's  insect 
powder,  a  supply  of  which  should  be  brought  from  England.  In  Malaga, 
Seville,  and  other  parts  of  S.  Spain  the  Mosquitoes  are  often  troublesome, 
and  the  traveller  should  be  careful  to  close  the  window  before  introduc- 
ing a  light  into  his  bedchamber.  In  the  best  hotels  the  beds  are  protected 
by  mosquito-nets  (mosquitei'o).  —  The  Spaniard  generally  takes  his  first 
breakfast  (desaytmo)  in  his  own  room,  and  the  public  dining-room  is 
hardly  ready  for  visitors  till  somewhat  later  in  the  day.  The  dejeuner  or 
second  breakfast  (almuerzo)^  consisting  of  egg-dishes  and  one  or  two  kinds 
of  meat,  is  generally  ready  from  11  to  1.  Dinner  (comida)  is  usually 
served  at  6,  6.30,  or  7,  but  in  Castile  and  the  Basque  provinces  the  fa- 
vourite hour  is  8  p.m.  The  table-wine  (vino  comun  or  de  mesa)y  generally 
Valdepeoas  (p.  347),  is^  generally  palatable,  but  somewhat  heavy;  it  may 
be  mixed  with  seltzer-water.  The  ordinary  drinking-water  is  not  safe 
except  in  a  few  towns  supplied  with  proper  water-works.  —  A  few  English 
or  French  journals  will  usually  be  found  in  the  hotel  reading-rooms.  — 
Matches  are  rarely  supplied  in  the  hotels.  Clothes  needing  brushing  are 
handed  to  the  camarero.  Salones  de  Umpiabotas  for  cleaning  shoes  (16  c.) 
abound  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  guest's  departure  should  be  notified  in  good  time  at  the  office 
(despcKho)y  as  otherwise  the  day  of  departure  may  be  reckoned  as  a  full 
day.  As  a  rule  no  allowance  is  made  for  absence  from  meals.  —  For 
fees,  comp.  p.  xxvi. 

The  following  expressions  may  be  found  use/ul  in  dealing  with  the 
washerwoman  (la  planchadora) :  soiled  linen,  la  ropa  sueia ;  clean  linen, 
la  ropa  Umpia;  shirt,  eamisa;  night-shirt,  camisa  dedormir;  collar,  cuHlo; 
caStB^  pu%os;  under-shirt,  chemise,  cam<«^to;  drawers,  cal^onc/f/o*;  stock- 
ings, calzetines,  tnidias;  handkerchief,  paShtilo. 

Bestaurantfl.  Good  restaurants  are  found  only  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns;  the  cuisine  is  generally  Spanish,  hut  occasionally 
French.  The  traveller  need  not  now  fear  the  ohtrusion  of  oil  or 
garlic,  except  in  very  out-of-the-way  places.  One  may  order  either 
a  regular  meal  (comida  del  dia)  or  selected  dishes  (platoa)  k  la  carte 
(lista).  Ordinary  table-wine  is  seldom  charged  for.  The  waiter 
(eamarero)  expects  a  tip  of  25  c.  The  traveller  should  count  his 
change.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ordinary  dishes. 
Ordubres,  hors  d'oeuvres.  8opa  de  yerhas^  soup  with  green  veg" 

TorUlla,  omelette.  etables  and  bread. 

J7«^o«,   eggs  (blandosy  boiled;  muy    8opa  de  arrdz^  rice  soup. 
cocidos,  hard-boiled;  pasados  por    Caldo^  broth. 
agua ,    soft-boiled ;  fritos ,    fried ;    Coddo^  boiled  beef  (au  naturel) 
ettrelladoSf  poached).  Came^  meat.  OOQIc 

B^  80up.  Frito,  fried  or  baked.        o 
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AtadOf  roast. 

Asado  de  temera^  roast  veal. 

Roi^y  roast  beef. 

Biflec  ii  la  parrilla,  broiled  steak. 

ChuUta  de  cerdo^  pork  chop. 

Cam4ro,  mutton. 

CordirOt  lamb. 

£!sto/ado,  stewed  meat. 

Fiambfe^  cold  meat. 

LenguOy  tongue. 

RiSidn,  kidney. 

Higado^  liver. 

Ptichero  (or  Olla),  a  stew  of  beef  or 
mutton,  bacon,  chicken,  garbanzos 
(see  below),  and  other  vegetables 
(the  national  dish  of  Spain). 

Boquerones^  baked  anchovies. 

BacalaOy  ling;  dried  cod. 

Lengmdo^  sole. 

Salmdn,  salmon. 

Merluza  (kndaJ. peicada)^  a  kind  of  cod. 

Langotta^  lobster. 

LangostinoM^  shrimps. 

Trucha,  trout. 

Ost}'eUy  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 

Jamdn  ciiidOy  raw  ham. 

Jamdn  en  dulce^  ham  cooked  in  sweet 
wine  (cold). 

8aichi<^a,  sausage. 

8alcMch&fk^  sausage  with  pepper. 

Polio,  fowl. 

Pavo^  turkey. 

PerdiZy  partridge. 

PicMn,  paldmoy  pigeon. 

Codomiz,  quail. 

Legiimbree,  vegetables. 

Patdtas,  potatoes. 


Alcacho/aSi  artichokes. 

Ouisdntes,  peas. 

Oarbanzos,   chick-peas   (a   national 

dish). 
Lentejas,  lentils. 
Etpdrragos,  asparagus. 
Colifl6i\  cauliflower. 
JudiaSy  fwibichtUlcu,  beans. 
Mottdza,  mustard. 
AJo,  garlic. 
AceitCy  oil. 
Vindgre,  vinegar. 
Aziieary  sugar. 
Sal,  salt 
Pimiinta,  pepper. 
AceitfltnoB,  olives. 
Rdbanos,  radishes. 
Frula,  fruit. 
Cerezat,  cherries. 
Freeas,  strawberries. 
Pera,  bear. 
Mamdma,  apple. 
AUxuHcoqtie,  apricot. 
Melocotdn,  peach. 
Uvoiy  grapes. 
Pasae,  raisins. 
Almendraty  almonds. 
Meldny  melon. 
Limdny  lemon. 
Narankjay  orange. 
Pottrety  dessert. 
Pan  fraricet  or  de   VienUy  French  or 

Vienna  bread. 
Mant^ca  de  vacOy  butter. 
QueiOy  cheese. 
VinOy    wine    (dulcey    sweet;    blancoy 

white ;  tintoy  red ;  generotOy  dessert). 


Beer  Houges  (Cervecertas).  Englisli  or  German  beer  on  draught 
is  found  only  at  a  few  seaports,  such  as  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  but 
bottled  beer  may  be  obtained  in  most  hotels  and  caf^s.  The  use  of 
Spanish  beer,  especially  in  summer,  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
diarrhoea  in  the  unacclimated  foreigner.  Excellent  and  refreshing 
summer-beverages,  such  as  horchata  (orgeat)  de  chufaSy  agr&i^  ctgua 
de  cebada,  limdn  helado,  and  zarzaparrilla ,  are  furnished  by  the 
horchaterCas, 

Caf^B,  except  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  are  usually  very  late  in 
opening  and  frequented  almost  entirely  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
They  are  often  deficient  in  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  in  winter 
the  dense  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  are  apt  to  be  unpleasant.  The 
waiter  (camarero)  expects  a  tip  of  10  c. 

Coffee  is  taken  either  with  milk  (cctfi  eon  leche)  or  without  (cc^fi  eolo). 
The  favourite  drink  of  the  Spaniard  is,  however,  chocolate  {(hoeolaU;  ^ 
■la  francesay  with  whipped  cream).  Cows'  milk  (le(^  de  vaca)  is  very  dear 
and  not  safe  unless  boiled.  Goats*  milk  (leche  de  cctbra)  is  much  more 
used  and  is  considered  very  wholesome,  but  it  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhcBa 
the  unaccustomed  drinker.    The  caf^s   also   furnish  rolls  (pamciUoe)y 
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biflcaita  (bizcochot)^  pastry  (hollot).  seltzer  water  (agua  de  SeUz^  «<A)n), 
bnndy  {^copita  de  ^mac^  a  glass  of  brandy),  etc.  —  The  selection  of  ices 
ii  large  {KeUido  de  Um6n^  freea^  vainilla,  etc. ;  60-75  c.  per  portion).  Ice 
is  hieh. 

Hewspapers  (Periddicos)  are  seldom  furnished  in  the  caf^,  but  may  be 
boaght  at  the  entrance  or  from  the  newsboys  (usual  price  5  c).  The 
Madrid  papers  mentioned  at  p.  67  circulate  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Tobacoo  and  Cigars  are  a  monopoly  of  GoTemment.  The  ordin- 
ary Tarieties  are  sold  in  the  so-called  EsiancoSj  while  good  Havanna 
eigars  may  be  obtained  in  the  special  dep6ts  of  the  company. 

The  domestic  cigars  (puros  pentmulare*)  sell  from  4  to  25  c.  apiece.  — 
Havannas  (ffabanos)  cost  from  30  c.  to  4V4  p.)  and  those  at  40  and  50  c. 
are  very  popular. 

Cigaretiu  (Cigarrillot;  Pitillog)  are  generally  very  strong.  They  cost 
30-65  c.  a  packet  (cajitai  ce^etiUa),  with  mouthpiece  (emboquilktdos)  55  c 
Those  from  Cuba  cost  from  50  c.  a  packet  upwards ;  ^Susini'  and  ^Janer' 
>re  favourite  brands  (60  c). 

Smoking  Tobacco  (tdbaco  picado ;  hebra)  is  sold  in  packets  of  125  grammes 
at  iV4  or  2  p. 

Wax  Matches  (cerillat)  are  sold  at  all  tobacco  shops  (6-10  c.  per  box). 


VI.  Ghnrches.  Hnsenms.  Shops. 
The  larger  Churches  are  generally  open  till  11  or  12,  and  again 
after  3  p.  m. ;  some  are  open  all  day.  Many  of  the  smaller  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  closed  for  the  day  at  8  or  9  a.  m.  The  stranger 
should  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  worshippers,  but  he  may  silently 
inspect  the  objects  of  interest  even  during  service,  provided  he 
aToids  the  altar  at  which  mass  is  actually  being  said.  Many  of  the 
works  of  art  are  in  closed  chapels  or  concealed  by  curtains,  but  the 
neristano  will  show  these  for  a  small  gratuity  (p.  xxvi). 

KuBenms  and  Picture  Galleries  are  generally  open  on  week- 
days from  10  to  3,  but  most  of  them  are  closed  on  Sundays  and 
public  holidays.  Many  are  open  only  on  Sat.  or  some  other  week- 
day, but  the  stranger  will  usually  gain  admittance  at  other  times 
for  a  fee  (oomp.  p.  xxvi). 

Many  Shops  claim  to  have  fixed  prices  (pricios  fijos),  but  a  re- 
dnction  of  the  first  demand  will  generally  be  made,  especially  in 
pnrehafies  of  considerable  value.  In  shops  not  advertising  fixed 
prices  the  traveller  should  never  offer  more  than  two -thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  price  asked  (regatea^,  to  chaffer,  to  bargain), 
and  if  necessary  should  walk  quietly  out  of  the  place  without  buying. 
The  presence  of  valets  de  place  or  the  assistance  of  hotel-employees 
Bheuld  be  avoided,  as  they  invariably  receive  a  commission  that 
tones  ultimately  out  of  the  traveller's  pocket.  It  will,  however,  be 
fimnd  advantageous  to  make  purchases  in  the  company  of  a  native 
Mquaintance.  The  best  goods  come  mostly  %Bld§^^$fc¥f^  *^® 
th^fore  dear  ^ 


vn.   Gratuities.   Guides.  Public  Security.  Beggars. 

Gratuities  are  not  customary  in  the  few  national  or  municipal 
collections  where  a  charge  is  made  for  admission,  but  in  all  other 
cases,  and  especiKlly  in  private  galleries,  the  conserjes  or  ordenarmis 
expect  a  tip.  The  cuslom  of  giving  fees  is,  indeed,  universal  in 
Spain,  and  the  traveller  need  never  fear  that  a  small  gratuity  will 
be  taken  amiss.  Drivers,  guides,  and  donkey-boys  all  look  as  a 
matter  of  course  for  a  small  pourboire  (propina)  in  addition  to  the 
charge  agreed  on,  and  this  may  vary  from  15  c.  to  1  p.  or  more 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  services.  In  museums  a  fee  of 
1/2-I  p.  is  enough  for  two  persons,  while  double  should  be  giTen  for 
a  party  of  three  or  four.  In  churches  the  sacristan  expects  26-60  c. 
for  such  small  services  as  drawing  curtains  or  opening  locked  doors, 
but  more  (V2-1V2P-)  ^O'  i»ore  protracted  attendance. 

In  the  better  hotels  the  gratuities  may  be  reckoned  at  about  1  p. 
per  day  for  each  person.  Half  of  this  should  be  given  to  the  head- 
waiter,  while  the  other  half  should  be  divided  equally  between  the 
bedroom-waiter  or  chambermaid  (muchacha)  and  the  'boots'  (mozo). 
The  portier  (portero)  need  not  be  tipped  unless  he  has  performed 
some  special  service  for  the  visitor.  In  smaller  hotels  and  in  the 
country  50-76  c.  per  day  is  enough. 

Guides  (el  guia^  guiaa)  are  superfluous  for  most  travellers.  None 
should  be  employed  except  those  recommended  at  the  hotels.  Pur- 
chases should  never  be  made  in  their  presence  (p.  xxv),  and  it  is 
better  to  make  bargains  with  drivers  and  the  like  without  their 
assistance.   Their  pay  is  about  5  p.  per  day. 

Public  Security  in  the  towns  of  Spain  is  on  the  same  level  as 
in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  For  excursions  into  the  interior,  es- 
pecially in  S.  Spain,  it  is  advisable  to  make  previous  inquiries  at 
the  barracks  of  the  gendarmes  (Casa  Caartel  del  Ouardia  Civil)  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  route.  The  Ouardia  Civil  (dark-blue  coat  with  red 
facings  and  a  three-cornered  hat)  is  a  select  body  of  fine  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy  men,  whose  duties  resemble  those  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary.  They  have  succeeded  in  making  highway  rob- 
bery (bandolerismo)  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  stranger 
may  place  implicit  confidence  in  them.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  ordinary  police  (Ouardia 
Municipal,  Ouardia  de  Orden  Publico).  In  the  case  of  a  riot  or  other 
popular  disturbance,  the  stranger  should  get  out  of  the  way  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  the  careful  policemen,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  guilty,  are  apt  to  arrest  anyone  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  —  A  special  licence  is  necessary  for  carrying  weapons. 

Begging  is  the  national  pest  of  Spain.  Innumerable  practi- 
tioners of  this  art  beg  from  pure  laziness,  finding  it  an  easy  and 
profitable  profession ;  others  beg  to  pass  the  time ;  many  do  so  for 
charitable  purposes;  and  there  are  but  few  who  beg  from  the  pres- 
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sore  of  real  necessity.  Beggars  accost  the  stranger  on  the  streets, 
follow  Mm  into  shops,  caf^s,  and  hotels,  and  sit  in  swarms  at  all 
church-doors.  In  Valencia  and  S.  Spain  they  even  besiege  the 
railway  ticket-offices  and  the  passing  trains  at  wayside  stations.  In 
many  cases  the  traveller  is  almost  forced  to  part  with  a  few  coppers 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  view  or  the  work  of  art  without  molestation ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  beggars  should  be  as  far  as  possible  ignored. 
Nothing  should  ever  be  given  to  children. 

Vni.  Intercoarse  with  the  People. 

In  educated  circles,  particularly  in  S.  Spain,  the  stranger  is  at 
first  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  lively,  cheerful,  and  obliging 
tone  of  society,  by  the  charming  spontaneity  of  manner,  and  by 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  politeness  of  the  people  he  meets.  He 
should,  however,  avoid  turning  the  conversation  on  serious  matters, 
and  shonld  above  all  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  religious 
or  political  questions.  The  national  pride  of  the  Spaniard  and  his 
ignorance  of  foreign  conditions  render  a  collision  in  such  cases  al-  . 
most  inevitable.  The  stranger  should  confine  himself  to  the  r61e  of 
an  uncritical  and  amiable  visitor. 

The  Spaniard  of  the  lower  classes  is  not  devoid  of  national  pride, 
hut  he  possesses  much  more  common  sense  and  a  much  healthier 
dislike  of  humbug  than  his  so-called  superiors.  The  tactful  stranger 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  touch  with  him.  Two  points, 
however,  must  be  carefully  remembered.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  certain  courtesy  of  manner  towards  even  the 
humblest  individual,  who  always  expects  to  be  treated  as  a  *cabal- 
l^ro'.  In  the  second  place  the  traveller,  while  maintaining  his 
rights  with  quiet  decision,  should  avoid  all  rudeness  or  roughness, 
which  simply  serves  to  excite  the  inflammable  passions  of  the  un- 
educated Spaniard.  Common  intercourse  in  Spain  is  marked  by  a 
degree  of  liberty  and  equality  which  the  American  will  find  easier 
to  understand  than  the  European,  to  whom  the  extreme  independ- 
ence of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  as  exemplified,  e.  g.j  in  the 
demeanour  of  shop-keepers,  will  often  seem  to  border  on  positive 
incivility. 

The  traveller  has  to  rely  more  on  himself  in  Spain  than  in  al- 
most any  other  country  of  Europe.  Full  and  accurate  information 
as  to  means  of  communication,  the  postal  arrangements,  the  hours 
at  which  galleries  and  museums  are  open,  and  the  like  can  seldom 
he  obtained  even  in  the  hotel-offices.  Waiters,  portiers,  and  other 
lervants  are  of  absolutely  no  use  in  this  matter,  partly  owing  to 
their  illiteracy  and  partly  to  their  complete  indifference  to  anything 
heyond  their  own  particular  sphere.  Enquiries  in  the  street,  unless  of 
the  very  simplest  nature,  should  be  addressed  only  to  well-dressed 
people.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  members  of 
^  lowest  class,  who  haunt  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger  in  towns 
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like  Burgos,  Avila,  Toledo,  and  Granada,  offering  their  advice  and 
services  as  guides.  Children  who  act  in  this  manner  should  be 
ignored  or  answered  simply  with  *anda'  (go  away).  Though  the 
ordinary  man  in  Spain  has  a  very  clear  notion  of  right  and  wrong 
and  is  as  a  rule  fairly  honest  and  honourable,  it  is  better  not  to 
trust  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  cabmen  and  the  like.  In  all  cases, 
even  where  there  is  a  fixed  tariff,  it  is  advisable  to  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  beforehand.  The  gratuity  should  not  be  forgotten  at 
the  end  of  the  trip  (p.  xxvi). 

An  interesting  report  pnblished  bv  tbe  Spanish  government  in  1896 
shows  that,  in  a  population  of  about  19,000,003,   no  fewer  than  8,727,519 

gersons  profess  no  occupation.  Agriculture  employs  4033,491  men  and 
28,531  women.  There  are  97,257  active  officials  and  64,000  on  the  retired 
list,  44,564  schoolmasters  or  teachers  (of  whom  19,940  are  females),  90,179 
medical  doctors,  91,227  mendicants  (of  whom  51,948  are  females),  43,328 
members  of  the  clergy,  and  28,549  nuns.  The  number  of  absolutely  un- 
ettered  persons  is  6,104,470,  including  2,686,615  females. 

IX.  Theatres.  BtQI  Fights.  Jnego  de  Pelota. 

Theatres.  In  the  larger  theatres  the  performance  generally  lasts 
from  8  or  8.30  p.m.  to  midnight.  A  few  small  theatres  in  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Seville ,  and  some  other  places  give  only  'hour  pieces* 
(funcicmes  por  horajj  short  popular  pieces  with  songs  (zarzuelasj^ 
operettas,  farces,  and  the  like.  The  piece  and  the  audience  are 
both  changed  at  9,  10,  and  11  p.m.,  and  thus  several  theatres  of 
this  kind  may  be  visited  on  the  same  evening.  Tickets  are  usually 
bought  at  the  despacho  on  entering,  but  some  of  the  larger  theatres 
have  also  a  box-offlce  (contadima)j  where  tickets  may  be  bought 
beforehand  at  an  advanced  price.  In  many  cases  an  entrance-ticket 
(erUrada)  must  be  obtained  as  well  as  that  for  the  particular  seat. 
Gentlemen  usually  frequent  the  parquet  (hutdciaj^  which  is  also 
quite  comme  il  faut  for  ladies.  Parties  of  3-4  or  more  may  take  a  box 
(palco).  Only  a  few  of  the  most  fashionable  theatres  have  a  cloak 
room  or  *garderobe'.  —  The  Spaniard  is  passionately  fond  of  the 
theatre,  but  absolute  quiet  is  seldom  observed  during  musical  per- 
formances. In  some  of  the  smaller  provincial  theatres  smoking  goes 
on  the  whole  evening.  The  intervals  between  the  acts  are  apt  to 
be  very  long. 

Bull  Fights  were  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  martial  weapons  and  for  the  celebration  of  festal  oc- 
casions, and  were  a  prerogative  of  the  aristocracy  down  to  the  16th 
century.  As  the  mounted  Caballero  encountered  the  bull  armed 
only  with  a  lance,  accidents  were  very  frequent.  No  less  than  ten 
knights  lost  their  Uves  at  a  single  Fiesta  de  Toros  in  1512.  The 
present  form  of  the  sport,  so  much  less  dangerous  for  the  man  and 
so  much  more  cruel  for  the  beast,  was  adopted  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.    The  construction,  in  1749,  of  the  first  great 
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Plaza  de  Toros  in  Madrid  definitely  conYerted  the  once  chivalrous 
gport  into  a  pnbllc  spectacle,  in  which  none  took  part  but  profes- 
sional TorSro8.  In  Central  and  S.  Spain  bull -fights  (Corridas  de 
Toros)  are  now  held  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  from  Easter 
till  November.  Those  held  during  the  dog-days  and  after  the 
middle  of  October  are,  however,  the  so-called  NoviUddas,  an  in- 
ferior and  especially  brutal  variety  of  the  sport,  taken  part  in  by 
young  bulls  (novillos)  and  inexperienced  fighters  and  attended  only 
by  the  lower  classes.  In  N.  Spain  and  Catalonia,  where  trade  and 
industry  flourish,  bull-fights  are  held  only  on  a  few  special  festivals 
and  during  the  annual  fair  (firia).  The  total  number  of  'Plazas  de 
Toros'  in  Spain  is  now  262,  while  in  174  other  localities  the  market- 
places are  temporarily  adapted  for  the  exhibition  when  required. 

The  Bull  Ring  is  generally  of  the  shape  its  name  indicates.  The 
arena  (redondel)  is  separated  from  the  seats  of  the  spectators  by  a 
wooden  barrier  about  5  ft.  high,  behind  which  runs  a  narrow  passage. 
The  front  and  exposed  rows  of  seats  are  named  Asiithios  de  Barriraj 
de  ContraharrSra,  and  de  Tendido,  The  upper  and  protected  rows 
are  called  Oradas,  and  are  divided  into  Delaniiras  and  Asiinios  de 
Grada.  Above  the  gradas  are  the  Palcos  (boxes)  and  the  Andanddas, 
The  tendidos  and  gradas  are  the  best  places  for  gentlemen.  When 
ladies  are  of  the  party  it  is  advisable  to  sit  either  in  a  palco  or  in 
the  delanteras  de  grada,  as  exit  is  then  possible  at  any  moment 
without  attracting  attention.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  to  secure 
a  ticket  for  the  shady  side  of  the  arena  (boletin  de  somhra).  —  Each 
bull-ring  has  an  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  most  also  have  a 
chapel,  where  the  fighters  prepare  for  the  combat  by  prayer  and 
partaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Most  of  the  BiTLLS  are  reared  in  Andalusian  establishments 
(vacddas)j  those  of  the  Duke  of  Verdgua  and  SeHor  Miiira  having 
the  greatest  reputation  at  present.  They  must  not  be  more  than 
five  years  old.  Their  value  is  from  1000  to  1500  p.  (40-60^.).  From 
their  pastures  they  are  either  sent  to  their  destination  in  cages  by 
railway  or  are  driven  along  the  highroad  with  the  aid  of  trained 
oxen  (cabestros).  At  the  ring  they  are  kept  and  fed  in  open  corrdles 
or  yards.  About  4  or  6  hours  before  the  exhibition  they  are  placed 
in  the  dark  Toriles  adjoining  the  arena,  whence  they  are  finally 
driven  into  the  ring,  wearing  the  badge  (devisa)  of  their  breeder 
md  goaded  into  as  great  a  state  of  excitement  as  possible.  —  The 
Bull  Fightbbs,  like  their  victims,  are  usually  Andalusians  and  are 
recruited  almost  entirely  from  the  rural  population.  Outside  the 
ring  they  are  recognizable  by  the  short  pig-tail  in  which  they  wear 
their  hair.  The  annual  income  of  an  expert  amounts  to  8-15,000 
pesetas,  and  a  popular  Espada  will  sometimes  clear  ten  or  even 
twenty  times  as  much.  Thus  RafaSl  Ouerra^  born  at  Cordova  in 
1862,  killed  225  bulls  in  the  season  (temporada)  of  ^BM^ndjietted 
ao  less  than  76,000  duros  (15,000L).  by  ^.^.^.^1^ 
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The  bull-flghts  are  held  under  the  saperintendence  of  some 
provincial  or  municipal  official,  who  gives  the  signal  to  start  w^ith 
a  handkerchief.  The  AlguaciUs  (police-officers)  then  ride  into  the 
arena,  clad  in  an  old  Spanish  dress  and  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  drive  the  people  to  their  seats.  They 
are  followed  by  the  brilliant  processional  entrance  of  the  bull-flghters 
(Paseo  de  la  Cuadrilla),  during  which  the  band  plays  a  military 
march.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  walk  the  Espddas^  with  the 
Sobresaliinte  who  takes  their  place  in  case  of  accident ;  afterwards 
come  the  BanderilliroSy  the  mounted  Picad6rea,  and  the  attendants 
on  foot  (Chulos  or  Monos),  with  the  team  of  mules  used  in  dragging 
off  the  dead  horses  and  bulls.  After  greeting  the  president  the 
supernumerary  fighters  retire,  while  the  others  retain  their  places. 
The  president  throws  the  key  of  the  toril  into  the  ring;  an  alguacil 
picks  it  up  and  hands  it  to  the  Torilero;  the  torilero  opens  the 
^en ;  and  the  bull  dashes  into  the  arena. 

The  Fight  (Lidia)  consists  of  three  parts  (8u6ries),  In  the 
Suerte  de  Picdr,  or  first  act,  the  picaddres  receive  the  charge  of  the 
bull,  prod  him  in  the  neck  with  their  pike  (garrdchajy  and  endea- 
vour to  withstand  his  onset  with  their  whole  strength.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  worn-out  old  hack  which  the  picador  bestrides 
is  cruelly  wounded  by  the  bull  and  overthrown  with  his  rider  in 
the  sand.  To  avoid  more  serious  consequences  the  chulos  attract 
the  attention  of  the  bull  by  dexterous  waving  of  their  cloaks  (capio) 
and  so  draw  him  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  ring.  When  the  bull 
has  been  sufficiently  wearied  (casUgado)  by  the  picadores,  the 
Sxurte  de  Banderille&r,  or  second  act,  begins.  The  banderilMros 
meet  the  bull  in  full  charge,  jump  cleverly  to  one  side  as  he  neara 
them,  and  stick  the  banderillas  in  his  neck  as  he  passes.  If  pursued 
too  closely  by  the  infuriated  animal,  they  escape  by  springing  over 
the  barrier.  The  banderillas  are  barbed  darts,  ornamented  with 
streamers  of  coloured  paper.  Usually  they  are  about  30  inches 
long,  but  the  banderillas  d  cuarta  are  just  one-flfth  of  this.  The 
planting  (paredr)  of  the  banderillas  takes  place  from  the  side  (at 
cuartio  or  sesgo)  or  de  frente  (from  the  front).  The  most  dangerous 
modes,  especially  when  the  short  darts  are  used,  is  when  the  bande- 
rillero  stands  still  (al  quiebro)  or  even  sits  in  a  chair  (en  silla)  until  the 
darts  are  planted.  'Cowardly'  or  'sluggish'  bulls  are  'enlivened'  by 
banderillas  provided  with  explosive  crackers  (de  fuego).  Unusually 
'brave'  or  vicious  bulls  are  tired  out  by  all  kinds  of  manoeuvres  with 
the  cloak  (florioa),  or  the  performers  leap  between  his  horns  (al 
trascuemo)  or  vault  over  his  back  with  a  pole  (de  la  garroeha).  When 
this  has  lasted  long  enough,  the  president  gives  the  signal  for  the 
Suerte  de  Matdr^  the  third  and  last  act  of  the  drama.  The  Espada, 
armed  with  a  red  cloth  (muleta)  and  a  sword  (esUSque),  approaches  the 
box  of  the  president  and  dedicates  to  him  the  death  of  the  bull  (brin- 
ddr).  He  then  teases  the  bull  by  waving  the  cloth  and  endeavours  by 
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rarioas  devices  (jpases  naturalea^  altos j  depecho,  reddndoSy  eambiado8, 
etc.)  to  get  it  into  the  proper  position  for  tlie  death-blow  (estocdda). 
The  usual  method  is  termed  d  volapii;  the  Espada  meets  the  rush 
of  the  bull,  steps  nimbly  aside  at  the  proper  moment,  and  plunges 
the  sword  downwards  through  the  animal's  neck  into  its  heart.  If 
this  stroke  is  properly  dealt,  the  bull  falls  at  once,  but  it  seldom 
succeeds  at  the  first  attempt.  Another  mode  is  the  so-called  re- 
eibiendo,  in  which  the  Espada  receives  the  bull  standing  and  allows 
it  to  run  on  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  coup  de  grace  is  given  to 
the  fallen  animal  by  a  PuntillSrOj  who  pierces  the  spinal  marrow 
with  a  dagger.  The  dead  bull  and  horses  are  dragged  out  by  teams 
of  mules  with  jingling  bells,  the  traces  of  blood  are  covered  up 
with  fresh  sand,  and  the  show  begins  again  with  a  fresh  bull. 
Generally  six  or  eight  bulls  are  disposed  of  before  twilight  puts  an 
end  to  the  sport. 

All  attempts  to  abolish  bull-fighting  have  been  vain.  Neither 
pope  nor  clergy,  neither  monarchy  nor  republic  has  been  able  to 
eradicate  this  passion  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  is  bound  to  endure, 
until  a  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of  public  taste  and  morals 
rebels  against  the  brutal  and  bloody  spectacle. 

Many  visitors  will  agree  with  Mr.  Finck,  who  writes :  *Six  bulls 
were  to  "be  killed ;  I  left  after  the  third  had  been  butchered,  and 
his  carcass  dragged  out  by  the  mules  —  equally  disgusted  and 
bored;  and  nothing  could  ever  induce  me  to  attend  another;  not 
only  because  of  its  brutal  and  cruel  character,  but  because  it  is  the 
most  unsportsmanlike  and  cowardly  spectacle  I  have  ever  seen'. 
And  again :  *No  man  who  has  a  sense  of  true  sport  would  engage 
with  a  dozen  other  men  against  a  brute  that  is  so  stupid  as  to  expend 
its  fury  a  hundred  times  in  succession  on  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  ignor- 
ing the  man  who  holds  it'. 

The  ^Literatnra  Taurlna''  is  very  extensive.  Among  the  best  books 
on  the  sxibject  are  MorcUWs  *Origen  y  Ppogreso  de  las  Fiestas  de  Toros", 
Bedoyas  *Historia  del  Toreo',  Sanchez  de  Neira's  *Diccionario  Taur6mico\ 
ud  the  'Annales  del  Tor^o''  of  Velazquez  y  Sanchez.  Comp.  also  *The  Bull 
Kght,  a  short  handbook'  by  0.  F.  L.  (1  p  ).  In  'Wild  Spain',  by  A.  Chap- 
man and  W.  T,  Buck,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  bull- fighting.  —  The  most 
widely  read  journals  devoted  to  bull-fighting  are  El  Tor4o^  El  Endno^  and 
La  JAdia^  all  published  at  Madrid ;  the  last  is  admirably  illustrated.  Leo- 
peldo  Vdzqttez'i  *Reglamento  vigente  para  las  Corridas  de  Toro'  gives  the 
official  regulations  of  bull-fighting  in  the  province  of  Madrid;  and  Sela- 
rom'#  *Manual  del  aficionado  &  las  corridas  de  Toros'  (75  c.)  treats  of  the 
Afferent  'Suertes'.  —  En  Las  Astat  del  Toro,  Pan  y  Toros,  Pepe  Hillo,  and 
El  Padrino  del  Nene  are  four  popular  plays  relating  to  bull-fighting. 

The  Juego  de  Felota,  or  ball-game  of  the  Basques  (comp.  pp.  3, 
4),  is  an  interesting  form  of  sport  which  the  stranger  should  not  fail 
to  see.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  played  as  a  village  game,  and  it  is  now  known  mainly  in  the 
form  of  a  public  spectacle  given  by  professional  players  (pelotdrisj. 
It  is  played  in  Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  Madrid  as  well  as  in  the 
Btsque  Provinces;  but  the  police  restrictions   on  the  amount  of 
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rises  from  43  inches  at  Bilbao  and  59  inches  aX  San  Sebastian  to 
65  inches  &t  Santiago.  Bilbao  has  163  rainy  days;.  Owtcdo,  where 
the  mean  relative  humidity  is  81.5,  has  only  62  cloudless  diiys-in  the 
year.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  when  a  hot  wind  blows,  thie 
N,  provinces  enjoy  a  cool  and  agreeable  summer.  The  average 
summer  temperature  of  San  Sebastian  (67°)  is  not  so  very  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  S.  of  England  (Totnes  61®),  while  its  winter 
climate  is  little  colder  than  that  of  Catalonia. 

While  the  N.  coast  thus  offers  the  best  summer-quarters  for  those 
in  search  of  relief  from  the  heat,  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain 
may  be  strongly  recommended  as  a  winter-resort.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  climatic  advantages  of  such  places  as  Alicante,  Alme- 
ria,  and  Malaga  are  largely  counterbalanced  by  their  dirt,  dust,  and 
general  lack  of  comforts.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
visitors  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the  better. 

In  the  interior  of  Spain  the  visitor  from  N.  Europe  should  alter 
many  of  his  customs,  without  indiscriminatingly  adopting  the  habits 
of  the  natives.  In  particular  he  should  be  careful  to  wear  somewhat 
warmer  clothing  than  he  would  in  similar  temperatures  at  home. 
In  winter  he  should  never  go  out  without  an  overcoat  and  should 
never  fail  to  put  it  on  at  sunset.  In  the  towns  lying  near  the  sierras 
a  cold  is  apt  to  be  followed,  not  merely  by  a  cough,  but  often  by 
severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (the  pulmonCa  so  dreaded  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves).  The  summer  wear  should  also  not  be  too 
light,  and  a  woollen  undershirt  is  desirable.  A  rest  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  Is  distinctly  advisable,  if  possible  in  the  form  of  a 
siesta.  At  midsummer  one  should  take  care  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  sun  and  should  avoid  all  violent  bodily  exercise.  An  over- 
indulgence in  fruit  or  alcohol,  and  other  dietetic  peccadillos  may 
easily  bring  on  fever.  Unpleasant  effects  consequent  upon  over-exer- 
tion in  the  sun  are  helped  by  Vermouth  di  Torino  or  the  Italian 
liqueur  Fernet- Branca j  mixed  with  seltzer-water. 

Foreign  Physioians  are  found  only  in  a  few  towns,  but  are 
always  to  be  preferred  when  accessible.  The  medicines  of  the  Spanish 
Apothecaries  (Farmacfas)  are  often  made  up  differently  from  those 
of  N.  Europe.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  provided  with  a  small 
travelling  medicine  chest,  the  contents  of  which  should  include  qui- 
nine pills  (for  slight  feverish  attacks),  Hoffmann's  drops,  rhuharl), 
tincture  of  opium,  and  the  like. 
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XL   Chronological  Table  of  the  Chief  Events  in  Spanish  History. 
I.   From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Moorish  Conquest. 
B.C.  The  Iberians,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
combine  with  the  Celts,  who  entered  it  vU  the  Pyrenees 
in  prehistoric  times,  to  form  one  people,  the  Celtiberians. 
ca.  1100.  The  PhoBnicians  found  Cadiz. 
237.  Carthaginians  invade  Spain. 
228.  Hasdmbal,  the  Carthaginian,  founds  Cartagena. 
205.  Carthaginians  driven  from  Spain  by  the  Romans. 
80-73.  Sertorins  in  Spain. 

19.  Roman  conquest  of  Spain  completed.   The  Basques,  a 
remnant  of  the  original  Iberians,  alone  maintain  their 
independence  in  the  N. 
A.D.  409.  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi  overrun  Spain.. 

415.  Appearance  of  the  Visigoths.^ 
466-483.  Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  defeats  the  Suevi  and 
other  tribes,  conquers  most  of  Spain,  and  puts  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
569-586.  Leovigild,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  first  rules  over  the 

whole  peninsula. 
586-601.  Reccared  renounces  Arianlsm  and  becomes  the  first  Cath- 
olic king  of  Spain. 
672-680.  Wamba.   Disintegration  of  Visigothic  kingdom  begins. 
711.  Roderick,  the  last  Visigothic  king,  defeated  and  slain 

by  the  Moors  under  Tarik. 
713.  Musa,  viceroy  of  the  Omayyad  Caliph  of  Damascus,  con- 
quers all  Spain  except  Galicla  and  Asturias. 
718.  Pelayo  (d.  737),  the  Goth,  elected  king  in  Asturias. 
734.  Galicia  conquered  by  the  Moors. 

II.    Firom  the  Moorish  Invasion  to  the  Union  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
and  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moors. 

a.  Moorish  Kingdoms. 
755.  'Abd  er-Rahm&n  establishes  the  independent  caliphate 
of  Cordova. 
912-960.  Under  'Abd  er-Rahm^n  III.   the  caliphate  of  Cordova 
attains  the  height  of  its  power. 
1031.  Caliphate  of  Cordova  broken  up  into  several  parts  under 
separate  dynasties. 
1087-92.  The  Almoravides  from  Africa  conquer    the  whole    of 
Moorish  Spain. 
1108.  Defeat  of  the  Christians  at  Ucles. 
1146-56.  The  fanatical  sect  of  the  Almohades,  from  Africa,  replace 
the  Almoravides. 
1195.  Moors  defeat  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  at  Alarcos. 
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1212.  Moors  defeated  by  Alfonso  YIIL  at  the  great  battle  of 

Las  Nayas  de  -Tolosa. 
1236-61.  Cordova,  Murcia,  Seville,  Jerez,  Cadiz,  etc.,  conquered 

by  Ferdinand  III.  Moorish  power  in  Spain  now  confined 

to  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
1492.  Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  an  end 

pnt  to  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain. 

b.  Thb  Christian  Kingdoms. 

739-757(?).  Alfonso  I.  of  Asturias  unites  Galicia  and  Cantabria  witli 

his  kingdom. 

778.  Charlemagne  invades  Spain.   Battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

801 .  Barcelona  recovered  from  the  Moors  by  Louis  of  France. 

ca.  880.  Navarre,  under  Garcias  Ifiiguez,  becomes  independent. 

910.  Asturias  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia,  Asturias, 

and  Leon,  which  become  re-united  under  Fruelall.  (924). 

931-960.  Ramiro  II.,  King  of  Leon,  wars  successfully  with  the 

Moors. 
1026  (?).  Birth  of  the  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar  or  Bivar. 
1037.  Ferdinand  I.  unites  Leon  and  Castile. 
1072-1109.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  assumes  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Spain.    Capture  of  Toledo  (10861  and  Valencia  (by  the 
Cid;  1094).   Death  of  the  Cid  (1099). 
1189.  First  Cortes  meet  at  Burgos. 
1212.  Battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (see  above). 
1230.  Final  union  of  Castile  and  Leon  under  Ferdinand  III 
1252-84.  Alfonso  X.   Promulgation  of  the  Siete  Partidas. 

1340.  Battle  of  the  Salado. 
1350-69.  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  aided  by  the  Black  Prince, 
defeats  his  brother  Henry  of  Trastamara  at  Najera  (1367). 
1469.  Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
1479.  Union  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

III.   From  the  TInioli  of  Oattile  and  Aragon  to  the  War  of  the 
Spamieh  Smoeeesum. 

1480-84.  Inquisition  established  in  Castile  and  Aragon. 

149?.  Granada  captured,  and  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain 
ended.  —  Expulsion  of  the  Jews.   —  Discovery   of 
America. 
1601-2.  Moors  expelled  from  Castile  and  Granada. 
1604.  Conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
1616-66.  Charles  I.  (Emp.  Charles  V.),  son  of  Philip  of  Austria 

and  the  Infanta  Joanna. 
1519-21.  Conquest  of  Mexico.  ^         I 

1620.  Comunero  RebeUion  (p.  63>  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 
1625.  Battle  of  Pavla.   Capture  of  Francis  I. 
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1531-41.  Conquest  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

1536.  Capture  of  Tunis. 

1556.  Abdication  of  Charles  Y.  (d.  1568). 
1556-98.  Philip  II.    The  Spanish  monarohy  attains  its  greatest 
extent 

1668.  Insnrreetion  in  the  Netherlands. 
1568-70.  First  expulsion  of  the  Moriseoes. 

1571.  Battle  of  Lepltnto, 

1580.  Occupation  of  Portugal.^ 

1588.  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
1598-1621.  PhiUp  UL  Beginning  of  the  decline  of  Spain. 

1609.  Final  expulsion  of  the  Moriseoes. 

1616.  Death  of  Cervantes  de  Saavedra  (b.  1547). 
1621-65.  Philip  IV. 

1640.  Loss  of  Portugal.  Insurrection  in  Catalonia. 

1648.  Independence  of  the  Netherlands  recognized. 

1659.  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 
1665-1700.  Caiarles  IL 

1668.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle. 

1678.  Peaee  of  Nymwegen. 
1688-97.  War  with  France. 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswyck. 

1700.  Death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last  of  the  Austrian  (Hapsburg) 
dynasty. 


lY.   Spain  undw  the  Bourbons. 

1701-46.  PhiUp  Y. 

1701-14.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  between  Philip  and  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria. 

1704.  Gibraltar  Uken  by  the  British. 

1713.  SaUc  Law  introduced. 

1716.  Peaee  of  Utrecht. 
1746-59.  Ferdinand  VI. 
1769.88.  Charles  IH. 

1767.  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
1779-83.  Great  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 
1788-1808.  Charles  IV. 
1793-95.  War  with  France. 

1796.  War  in  alliance  with  France  against  Great  Britain. 

1797.  Spanish  fleet  defeated  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
1802.  Peaee  of  Amiens. 

1805.  War  with  England.   Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

1808.  French  enter  Spain.  Charles  IV.  abdicates.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  his  son,  renounces  his  rights  in  favour  of 
Napoleon.  Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  king.  Rising  of 
Spain  agaiiMit  the  Frei^chf 
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1808-14.  Peninsular  War.     Battles  of  Corunna  (1809),  Talavera 
(1809),  Albuera  (1811),  Salamanca  (1812),  and  Vitoria 
(1813).   Sieges  of  Saragossa  (1808  and  1809),  Gerona 
(1809),   Cadiz  (1810-12),  Badajoz  (1811  and  1812), 
Valencia  (1812),  and  Ciudad-Rodrigo  (1812). 
1812.  Constitution  of  Cadiz.    Suppression  of  the  Inquisition. 
1814.  Expulsion  of  the  French  and  end  of  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion. Ferdinand  VII.  is  restored,  hut  aholishiss  the  con- 
stitution and  re-establishes  the  Inquisition. 
1818-19.  Chili  and  Columbia  declare  their  independence. 

1819.  Florida  sold  to  the  United  States. 
1820-23.  Revolution.   New  Constitution.   Civil  war. 

1823.  The  French  intervene  and  overrun  Spain.    The  Cortes 
take  Ferdinand  to  Cadiz,  but  are  compelled  to  dissolve 
arid  to  liberate  the  king  (Sept  28th).    Period  of  reac- 
tionary rule. 
1824-25.  Peru  and  Mexico  become  independent 

1830.  Birth  of  Isabella  II.    Abolition  of  the  Salic  Law. 
1833.  Death  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
1833-40.  Regency  of  the  Queen-Mother  Maria  Christina. 
1834-39.  First  Carlist  War,  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  hrother  of 
Ferdinand  VII. 
1837.  Revised  Constitution  promulgated. 
1841-43.  Espartero  regent. 

1843.  Isabella  II.  declared  of  age  and  assumes  the  reins  of 

government 
1845.  Revision  of  Constitution  of  1837. 
1854.  Constitution  of  1837  restored. 
1859-60.  War  with  Morocco. 
1865-66.  War  with  Chili. 

1868.  Revolution  and  expulsion  of  Isabella. 
1868-70.  Provisional  Government  (Serrano). 

1870.  Amadous,  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  elected  King 

of  Spain. 
1873.  Amadous  abdicates.     Republic  proclaimed  (Castellar, 
Serrano). 
1872-76.  Second  Carlist  War. 
1874-85.  Alfonso  XII.,  son  of  Isabella  II.,  reigns. 

1886.  Accession  of  Alfonso  Xm.,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  Christina,  Archduchess  of  Austria. 
1895-98.  Insurrection  in  Cuba. 

1898.  War  with  the  United  States.    Extinction  of  Spain's  co- 
lonial empire. 
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Xn.  Bibliography. 

The  following  is  a  small  selection  of  easily  accessible  books  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  tourist  in  Spain.  Other  works  of  local 
ralue  are  mentioned  throughout  the  Handbook. 

Works  on  Art.  Some  Account  of  GK)thic  Architectctfe  in  Spain,  by 
ff.  B.  Street  (Murray,  1865),  with  numerous  illustrations  and  plans.  — 
Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,  by  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  (new 
edition,  1891).  —  Spanish  and  French  Painting,  by  0.  W.  Smith  (London, 
1884).  —  French  and  Spanish  Painters ,  by  /.  Stothert  (London,  1876).  — 
The  Early  Portuguese  School  of  Painting,  by  Sir  J.  C.  Robituon  (London, 
1966).  —  The  Industrial  Arts  of  Spain,  by  Juan  F.  RicMo  (London,  1879).  — 
La  Peinture  Bspagnole,  by  P.  Lefort  (1893).  —  Baudenkmaler  in  Spanien 
und  Portugal ,  by  G.  Uhde  (Berlin ,  1889-92).  —  Die  Baukunst  Spanlens, 
by  M.  Jwtgh&ndel  (Dresden,  1889-93).  —  EspaSa,  sus  monumentos  y  artes,  by 
/.  Quadrado,  M.  Murguia,  etc.  (Barcelona,  1885-S8).  —  Die  Baukunst  der 
Benaiesance  in  Portugal ,  by  A.  Haupt  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1890-95).  — 
Monumentos  de  Portugal,  by  Vilhena  Barbaaa  (Lisbon,  1886).  —  The  Mon- 
umentos Arqoitectonicos  de  Bspana  is  a  huge  illustrated  work  in  course  of 
pablication  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

Hiatoxical  Works.  Among  the  leading  Spanish  historians  are  Mariana, 
OagangoSj  Ortiz,  and  L^fuerUe.  A  Historia  General  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History. 

English  readers  will  not  forget  the  works  of  Dunham^  Prescotty  Robert' 
ion,  and  Washington  Irving.  Short  and  useful  English  works  are  the 
History  of  Spain  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by  Ulick  Ralph 
Bvrke  (2  vols.-,  London,  1895);  Spain,  by  /.  A.  Harrison  (Boston.  1881); 
Spain,  its  Greatness  and  Decay  (1479-1783).  by  Martin  Hume  (1899);  The 
Story  of  Spain,  by  JE.  E.  and  Susan  Hale  (1886) ;  The  Story  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole  (1886);  The  Christian  Recovery  of  Spain, 
\ij  H.  E.  Watts  (1894);  and  Modern  Spain,  bv  Martin  Hume  (1900;  these 
four  in  *The  Story  of  the  Nations'  series).  Spain,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober 
(New  York,  1899),  is  a  history  intended  for  young  readers. 

Works  on  Literature.  Besides  the  large  works  of  Ticknor.  Bouterwek,  and 
^ictnondi  (* Literature  of  Southern  Europe' ;  Engl,  by  Roscoe),  the  traveller 
may  consult  the  well-written  compendium  of  ^.  Butler  Clarke  CSpanish  Lite- 
rature"; London,  1893)  or  the  short  history  of  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  (1898). 

Works  of  Description  and  TraveL  Spain,  bv  Ren.  Wentworth  Webster 
(London,  1882).  —  Spain  and  Morocco,  by  Henry  T.  Finck  (New  York,  1891). 

—  Untrodden  Spain,  Among  the  Spanish  People,  both  by  Hugh  James  Ross 
(London,  1875  and  1877).  —  The  Bible  in  Spain,  by  George  Borrow  (London, 
■ewed.,  1900).  —  The  Zincali:  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain  jby 
George  Borrow  (new  ed.,  1900).  —  Spain,  by  H.  Willis  Baxley  (London,  1875). 

—  Spanish  Vistas,  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop  (New  York,  1883).  —  Spanish 
Citie.",  by  C.  A.  Stoddard  (New  York.  1892).  -  Cosas  de  Espana,  by  Mrs. 
W.  Pitt  Byrne  (London,  1866).  —  The  Land  of  the  Castanet,  by  H  C. 
Chatjield- Taylor  (Chicago,  1896).  —  Glimpses  of  Spain,  by  8.  T.  Wallis 
(Baltimore,  1896;  vol.  3  of  Works).  —  Sketches  Awheel  in  Fin  de  Si^cle 
Iberia,  by  F.  B.  and  W.  H.  Workman  (London,  1897),  a  record  of  a  bicycling 
tour.  —  In  Northern  Spain,  by  Dr.  Hans  Gadow  (London,  1897).  —  Cities 
and  Sights  of  Spain,  by  Miu  E.  Main  (London,  1900).  —  Travels  into  Spain, 
printed  for  Samuel  Crouch  in  1692  and  reprinted  for  A.  M.  Huntington  in 
1899.  —  Voyage  en  Espagne,  by  ThiopMle  Gautier  (1881).  —  Die  Halbinsel 
4er  Pyrenaen,  by  M.  Willkomm  (Leipsic,  1855).  —  Wanderungen  durch  die 
aordosilichen  und  centralen  Provinzen  Spaniens,  by  M.  Willkomm  (Leipsic, 
1868).  —  Spagna,  by  Edmondo  de  Amicis  (Florence,  1878).  —  The  sports- 
man and  naturalist  should  consult  Wild  Spain,  an  admirable  work  by 
A.  Chapman  and  W.  T.  Buck  (London,  1893). 
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Gloisary  of  Spaniih  Terms  used  in  the  Handbook. 


AcSquiOy  irrigation  channel. 

AJimex  Window  (Arab.  ^emHJeh\ 
Moorish  arched  window  sabdivided ' 
by  colon  netted. 

Alameda^  public  promenade. 

AlcdMor^  AleatdbOy  Moorish  tower  or 
castle. 

Aiming  (Arab,  d^mindr ,  tower, 
column),  minaret. 

Arrabdl  (Arab.  or-retftacQ,  suburb. 

Arroba^  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
weight  containing  25  librae  or 
pounds. 

Artesonado  (from  arteson^  a  trough), 
coffered  or  cassetted  ceiling  (used 
mainly  of  the  Moorish  honeycomb 
ceilings). 

Atril^  lectern,  reading-desk. 

Audioicia^  court  of  appeal,  supreme 
court. 

Ayuntamiento^  town-council. 

MoUa^  roof-terrace,  flat  roof. 

AxuUjoiikv9.\>.  awO,  glazed  tiles  of 
a  square  form. 

BarriOy  suburb. 

Capilla  Mayor^  chancel,  chapel  con- 
taining the  high-altar. 

Capitdn  General^  governor  of  one  of 
the  14  military  districts  of  Spain. 

Ccua  de  Ayuntamiento^  town-hall. 

data  ContistoricUy  town-hall. 

CementerioiJ^OTi.  Cemiterio\  cemetery. 

CimMriOy  dome  or  lantern  over  the 
crossing  of  a  church. 

Clatutro^  cloisters. 

CoUgiata^  collegiate  church. 

Colegio,  college,  common  table  at  a 
university. 

(7oro,  choir  (usually  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave). 

Citartel  (Port,  quartet)^  barracks. 

Cuttddia^  monstrance,  pyx  (box  in 
which  the  Host  is  kept  and  ex- 
hibited). 

DiputacidnProvineial^  provincial  legis- 
lature. 

Empalme  (Port.  Entroncamento)^  rail- 
way junction. 

Ermita  (Port,  ermida)^  small  rural 
church,  pilgrimage-chapel. 

Ettaddn  (Port.  e*tag(lio\  station. 

Esto/ado^  painting  and  gilding  of 
sculpture  in  imitation  of  the  actual 
material  or  'stuff'  (etto/a). 

FaeittdL  chorister's  desk. 

F4ria  (Port.  /«tro),  annual  fair. 

Oloritta,  round  space,  rondel. 


Oobemaddr  CivU,  civil  governor  of  a 

province. 
Orotuque  S^U^  see  p.  lir. 
Htrrera  StyU^  see  p.  zlvi. 
Huwia^  fertile  tilled  land  resembling 

a  garden. 
Ltgua^  Spanish  league  (about  4  Engl. 

miles). 
Lonja^  exchange. 
Jfo/o,  Maja^  members  of  the  lower 

class   in    their   gala   attire    (old 

fashioned  expression). 
M€eqvi(ta  (Arab,  tnudjid)^  mosque. 
M^irdb^  prayer-niche  in  a  mosque. 
Mirad&Ty  roof-terrace,  balcony. 
Mudijar  BtyU^  see  p.  xlvi. 
NacimientOy  source. 
Oraddn^  Angelus,  bell  for  the  Ave 

Maria. 
PcUacio  EpUcopal  (ObUpal)  or  ArzobU- 

ptU,  bishop's  or  archbishop^s  palace. 
Parroquia^  parish-church. 
PasiOy  public  promenade. 
Patio  (Port.  paUo\  court. 
Plateresque  Stylt^  see  p.  111. 
Presidio,  penitentiary. 
Puerto  del  Perddn  ('door  of  pardon*") 

is  the  name  of  the  main  door  of 

several    cathedrals,    because    its 

passage  ensured  absolution. 
Puerto^  mountain-pass,  harbour. 
Quinta^    park    (villa  in   the   Roman 

sense). 
Quintal^  hundredweight  (4  arrobas). 
Rambla  (Arab.  ranUa^  sandy  place), 

river-bed,  dry  except  during  the 

rainy  season. 
RdOt  screen,  railing,  parclose. 
Retpaldoe^  outer  side-walls  of  a  choir 

(coro), 
Retdblo  (Port.  retcOmlo)^  reredos. 
Ria,  mouth  of  a  tidal  river. 
EiOy  small  river. 

RomeriOy  pilgrimage,  church-fair. 
Seo  (Port.  84;  from  Lat.  sedei^  a  seat), 

cathedral. 
Sierra  (Port  Serra;  *5aw'),  mountain 

chain. 
Silleria,  choii^stalls. 
Tapia  (Port.   tdipa\   Moorish  wall, 

made  of  earth. 
Traseovoy  outside  of  end-wall  (back) 

of  choir  (coro). 
Vtga  (Arab.  wakCa),  see  Huerta. 
Venta^  VtiUorillo^  tavern  (Ital.  osfsrta), 
Zaguan  (Arab.  soAn),  vestibule. 
Zctrewlay  see  p.  xxviii. 
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Historical  Sketch  of  Spanish  Art. 

By  "Professor  Carl  Justi, 

A  visit  to  Spain  will  ensure  the  lover  of  art  at  least  one  thing  — 
a  new  leaf  in  the  album  of  his  experiences.  A  peninsula  at  the  far 
end  of  Enrope,  protected  by  stormy  seas  and  a  precipitous  range  of 
mountains ;  a  history  that  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  oc- 
cidental nation ;  a  people  of  strong  individuality  and  still  stronger 
self-appreciation ,  always  antagonistic  to  what  is  foreign  and  con- 
Tinced  of  its  own  superiority;  a  literature  that  includes  the  most 
original  of  modem  books :  —  elements  such  as  these  canliot  but 
arouse  our  curiosity  as  to  the  achievements  of  Spain  in  the  technical, 
pictorial,  and  plastic  arts. 

Those  who  pick  their  way  for  the  first  time  through  the  laby- 
rinthine streets  of  an  old  Spanish  town  may  find  it  difficult  to  detect 
traces  of  a  genuine  Spanish  art,  and  will  be  inclined  to  ask  what  Is 
tlie  Spanish  style,  and  whither  and  to  what  century  are  we  to  look  for 
tke  national  schools  of  Spain.  The  monuments  before  us,  numerous 
as  they  are,  remain  dnmb  to  questions  such  as  these.  Sometimes  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  all  the  schools  of  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
given  each  other  a  rendezvous  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
purse.  The  anoient  prelates  and  grandees,  the  magistrates  and  guilds 
present  themselves  as  patrons  of  art  of  the  most  varied  and  im- 
partial tastes,  but  they  appear  to  have  shown  their  enthusiasm,  as 
tke  Orientals  do  their  delight  in  dancing,  merely  by  looking  on. 

The  Romanesque  and  Gothic  cathedrals  seem  the  direct  outcome; 
of  French  medievalism ;  the  tombs  and  rotables  of  the  14-15th  cent, 
are  fnll  of  reminiscences  of  Tuscany  and  Flanders ;  the  Renaissance 
in  Spain  suggests  a  transplanted,  luxuriant,  and  overgrown  Italian 
garden*  The  cinquecento  style  is  there  reproduced  with  the  most 
Bcrupulons  conscientiousness ;  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  re- 
vered as  demigods ;  Spanish  artists  did  their  best  to  Italianize  them- 
tdves  in  the  studios  of  Roman  and  Florentine  masters;  even  the 
Yenetians  were  by  no  means  without  their  imitators.  Finally  came 
tke  Italian  naturalistic  movement ;  but  Spanish  artists  could  imitate 
this  only  by  abandoning  imitation  and  by  painting  what  lay  before 
fteir  eyes  —  vis.  Spanish  nature;  and  thus  it  was  the  Italians  who 
ikowed  the  Spaniards  how  to  be  ^natural'  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
To  this  naturalistic  impulse  we  oweVelazquez,  Zurbaran,  andMurillo. 

The  traveller  who  is  already  familiar  with  France,  Flanders,  and 
Italy  is,  therefore,  in  Ae  most  favourable  position  to  enjoy  an  art-tour 
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in  Spain.  His  sensations  will  often  be  comparable  to  tbose  of  an 
enthusiastic  collector,  who  believes  he  possesses  a  complete  set  of 
his  favourite  master's  works  and  suddenly  comes  upon  a  forgotten 
corner ,  where  he  discovers ,  amid  many  copies  and  pasticcios ,  a 
number  of  hitherto  unknown  originals.  But  this  analogy  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Travellers  who  have  never  visited  the  Orient  will  discover  in 
Spain  an  entirely  novel  field,  and  many  will  probably  find  that,  amid 
all  their  Iberian  experiences,  their  interest  is  most  powerfully  excited 
by  what  the  Spaniards  have  left  intact  of  the  creations  of  their  an- 
cient conquerors.  In  Spain  the  art  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  may  be 
traced  from  its  first  dependent  steps  to  its  highest  stage  of  refine- 
ment, and  its  monuments  may  be  more  easily  studied  and  ei^oyed 
there  than  anywhere  else. 

All  those  imported  art-methods,  whether  introduced  by  the  for- 
eigner himself  or  by  the  Spaniard  schooled  in  foreign  parts,  naturally 
awakened  imitation.  Each  new  phenomenon  called  into  existence 
some  kind  of  school,  the  style  of  which  showed  some  more  or  less 
distinct  trait  that  might  be  called  Spanish.  There  is  no  lack  of  in- 
teresting creations  on  which  an  individual  character  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  stamp  of  a  national  spirit.  In  most  cases,  however, 
this  Spanish  impress  is  seen  rather  in  sentiment  and  temperament 
than  in  any  speoifically  artistic  element.  The  treatment  is  more 
sketchy,  the  taste  less  fine,  the  forms  more  empty.  The  feebleness 
of  the  forms  is,  however,  compensated  by  an  air  of  earnest  truth- 
fulness, a  strong  and  genuine  pathos.  Along  with  this  goes  a 
tendency  to  unbridled  fantasy,  to  exaggeration  approaching  cari- 
cature, to  a  heaping  up  of  parts,  to  astounding  combinations  of  the 
Gothic  and  the  Moorish,  the  medisBval  and  the  modem. 

Acclimated  styles  of  this  kind  seldom,  however,  have  any  long 
continuance.  A  new  phenomenon  in  the  meantime  appears  in 
foreign  parts  to  arouse  once  more  the  tendency  to  imitate;  a  new 
wave  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  old.  That  which  had  scarce  takeu 
root  disappears  at  once  and  without  resistance.  Spanish  art  is 
wanting  in  continuity  of  development ;  its  changes  are  invariably 
stimulated  from  without. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  attempt  to  explain  this  lack  of 
initiative  and  creative  power  by  racial  qualities,  by  political  history, 
or  by  the  ancient  social  canker  of  contempt  for  the  worker  with  his 
hands.  Similar  phenomena  are  seen  to  this  day  among  the  nations 
that  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  main  focus  of  European  civilization ; 
they  show  the  same  zeal  to  'keep  up  with  the  procession'  by  a 
prompt  adoption  of  new  methods  and  inventions,  and  to  keep  step, 
at  least  ostensibly,  with  their  more  favourably  situated  sisters. 
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a.  ArcMtecture. 

These  observations  seem  to  the  visitoi  to  Spain  nowhere  so 
pertinent  as  in  the  domain  of  architecture.  ^The  singularity  is^  that, 
though  endowed  with  the  love  of  architecture,  and  an  intense  desire 
to  possesss  its  products,  nature  seems  to  have  denied  to  the  Spaniard 
the  inventive  faculty  necessary  to  enable  him  to  supply  himself 
with  the  productions  so  indispensable  to  his  intellectual  nature' 
(Fergusaon). 

The  extant  ruins  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds  that  covered  Spain  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  MSrida,  the  military  colony  founded  by  Augustus 
and  afterwards  the  capital  of  Lusitania,  is  still  richer  in  remains 
than  any  other  spot  Its  great  bridge  (once  of  81  arches),  it3  two 
aqueducts,  the  theatre,  the  amphitheatre,  the  naumachia  and  circus, 
the  temple  of  Mars  (now  a  church),  the  triumphal  arch,  the  forum, 
the  thermsB,  the  villas,  and  the  camps  still  afford  a  very  fair  picture 
of  what  went  to  compose  a  great  town  in  the  days  of  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  Santiponce  (Italica),  Tarragona^  and 
Sagunto  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  shapeless  masses  of  concrete 
walls.  The  most  imposing  single  Roman  monument  in  the  peninsula 
the  aqueduct  of  Segovia. 

Numerous  elaborately  fitted  up  churches  were  erected  in  the 
Vitigothic  Period  (414-711),  but  the  small  basilica  at  BanoSn  at- 
tributed by  an  inscription  to  King  Recceswind  (661),  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  of  these  now  intact.  The  arcades  show  a  tendency  to 
the  horseshoe  form ;  the  apse  or  sanctuary  is  rectangular.  Some 
idea  of  the  decorative  style  of  this  period  is  afforded  also  by  the 
capitals  of  columns  and  other  architectural  fragments  in  the  mosque 
of  Cordova,  at  Toledo,  at  Mirida,  and  elsewhere.  Part  of  the  city 
walls  of  Toledo  dates  from  the  Visigothie  period. 

After  their  conquest  by  the  Moors  the  vanquished  Goths  estab- 
lished a  new  Christian  kingdom  among  the  mountain-fastnesses  of 
AstariaSy  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  gradual  recovery  of  the 
peninsula.  Here  pilgrimages  may  be  made  to  the  cavern  of  Cova^ 
donga,  the  tomb  of  Pelayo,  and  to  the  churches  of  San  Miguel  de 
Lino  and  Santa  Maria  de  Naranco,  near  Oviedo.  Both  of  these 
churches  are  ascribed  to  Ramiro  I.  (843-60),  and  the  latter  was 
probably  once  his  palace.  Of  a  similar  date  and  style  are  Santa  Cristina 
de  Lena,  and  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo  at  Barcelona. 

Bomanesque  Style.  The  Pyrenees  form  no  ethnographical 
barrier;  one  and  the  same  Iberian  race  occupies  Gascony,  Navarre, 
and  the  Basque  Provinces.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
new  architecture  of  Spain  was  closely  akin  to  that  of  France  in 
general  and  Aquitaine  in  particular.  The  influence  of  the  great 
orders  of  Oluny  and  Citeaux,  and  of  the  numerous  prelates  whor- 
tliey  furnished  to  Spain,  tended  in  the  swne  direction. 
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Most  of  the  chnrclies  of  the  ll-l!2th  cent,  were  of  moderate  size. 
Their  type  was  that  of  the  basilica  with  naye  and  aisles,  a  well-marked 
transept,  a  triapsldal  termination ,  and  a  lantern  or  dome  oyer  the 
crossing.  The  roof  was  at  first  flat ,  but  afterwards  the  nave  was 
covered  with  barrel-yanltlng  and  the  aisles  with  quadrant  or  semi- 
barrel  vaulting.  The  most  important  monument  of  the  early  Ro- 
manesque period  is  the  church  of  Santiago  de  Composiela^  a  some- 
what simplified  copy  of  St.  Semin  at  Toulouse.  The  Aurergne 
arrangement  of  radiating  chapels  was  also  reproduced  here  for  the 
first  time.  San  Isidore  at  Leon,  San  MiUan  and  other  churches  at 
Segovia ,  San  Vicente  and  San  Pedro  at  Avila,  Santa  Maria  and 
Santiago  at  Corunna  are  additional  examples  of  the  same  style. 

The  custom  of  removing  the  choir  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
nave  began  at  an  early  date,  and  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  it 
had  become  the  regular  practice.  One  consequence  was  that  the  E. 
part  of  the  church  lost  its  importance  and  lagged  in  development. 
As  the  choir  (coro)  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  walls, 
the  unity  of  the  interior  of  the  church  was  wholly  destroyed.  De- 
corated within  and  without  with  the  most  elaborate  sculpturing, 
these  choirs  furnish  us  with  the  richest  specimens  of  the  work  of 
the  ecclesiastical  artist ;  but  they  form  as  it  were  a  church  within 
a  church  and  reduce  the  latter  to  the  functions  of  a  hall  of  shelter. 
The  Spanish  cathedrals,  as  compared  with  those  of  France  and 
England,  have  had  the  inestimable  good  fortune  of  seeing  their 
medisBval  contents  and  stamp  preserved  from  the  de^ruction  of  a 
later  age,  and  indeed  they  are  often  less  changed  than  those  of 
Italy.    The  cathedrals  are  the  true  museums  of  Spain. 

In  the  12th  cent,  the  Cistercian  order  introduced  the  Burgund- 
ian  type  of  church,  the  noble  and  severe  forms  of  which  contained 
the  elements  of  the  Pointed  or  Oothic  Style.  Examples  of  this  are 
the  churches  of  Veruela  (ca.  1146)  and  of  Las  HuelgoM,  near  Burgos. 
Groining  gradually  supplants  waggon  or  barrel  vaulting.  Large 
churches,  such  as  those  at  Salamanca,  Tarragona,  Lirida,  and 
TudelOj  though  begun  in  the  Romanesque  period,  assume  an  early- 
Oothic  character  before  their  building  is  completed.  These  churches 
are  the  first  edifices  in  which  the  Spanish  spirit  has  expressed 
itself  architecturally,  and  their  characteristics  are  noble  simplicity, 
solidity  of  construction,  clearness  and  precision  of  form,  delicacy  ol 
ornamentation,  and  proportions  that  make  an  impression  of  solemn- 
ity and  earnestness.  Especial  value  was  attached  to  the  indis- 
pensable Cimhorio  (over  the  crossing),  which  at  Zamora,  TorOf  and 
Salamanca  assumed  the  form  of  a  lofty  dome,  with  a  drum  pierced 
by  windows.  The  external  colonnades,  extending  ftom  the  W.  from 
along  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  form  a  peculiar  feature ;  examples  oj 
this  may  be  seen  at  Segotfia,  where  a  Templar^hurch  has  also  beei 
preserved.  ^^  ^y  LnOO^ 

Even  before  the  completion  of  these  early -Gothic  biiUdiiig( 
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the  developed  French  cathedral  style  of  the  13th  cent,  was  intio- 
daeed  into  Spain,  probably  by  French  architects.  It  is  first  seen  in 
the  large  cathedrals  of  Bwgoa  (1221)  and  Toledo  (1227),  and  a  little 
kter  in  that  of  Leon,  Scarcely  a  trace  of  a  naUve  element  is  visible 
in  these  structures.  The  device  of  chapels  radiating  from  the  apse 
is  nowhere  so  popular  as  in  Spain.  The  interior  of  AvUa  Cathe^ 
droi,  with  its  double  ambulatory,  is  especially  graceful.  The  richer 
ityle  of  the  i4th  cent,  is  marked  by  the  use  of  carved  flowers 
in  its  ornamentation,  by  its  finely  articulated  profiles,  and  by  its 
eomplicated  tiaoery.  The  final  artistic  development  took  place  in 
&e  15-I6th  cent.,  partly  under  German  and  Flemish  influence. 
Joharm  of  Cologne  and  his  son  Simon  were  the  dominant  architects 
in  the  diocese  of  Burgos ;  and  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  then  received 
its  poetic  silhouette  by  the  addition  of  the  caps  to  its  towers^  the 
eimborio,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Condestabile.  The  15th  cent, 
opened  with  the  foundation  oi  Seville  Cathedral,  within  the  limits  of 
ike  old  mosque.  This  cathedral,  which  is  the  largest  Gothic  church 
in  the  world  but  has  no  special  significance  of  style,  is,  perhaps,  the 
work  of  Germans.  All  the  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  'Catholic 
Kings'  are  distinguished  by  their  uniformity  of  style  and  their  ro- 
mantic magnificence.  Inscriptions  are  used  after  the  Arab  fashion 
«B  ornamental  motives.  Some  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  Spain 
(as  at  Salamanca  in  1513  and  at  Segovia  in  1523)  were  begun  and 
finished  after  the  Renaissance  had  already  made  itself  felt. 

In  Catalonia  the  evolution  of  the  interior  of  the  churches  took 
a  course  of  its  own.  In  the  effort  after  spaciousness  the  naves 
were  gradually  made  wider  and  wider,  until  the  aisles  disappeared 
and  were  represented  merely  by  a  series  of  separate  chapels,  as  in 
the  churches  of  Anjou.  Good  examples  of  these  aisleless  churches 
are  the  Cathedral,  Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  and  Santa  Maria  del  Pino 
at  Bareetona,  the  cathedral  of  Falma  (Majorca),  and  the  cathedral 
oiQtrona. 

The  plan  of  imitating  the  large  windows  of  the  cathedrals  of 
N.  France  was  soon  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  sun-burnt  land 
•f  Spain;  hence  the  windows  were  first  walled  up  (as  at  AviUi)  and 
afterwards  replaced  by  very  low  or  very  narrow  ones.  Small  churches 
of  a  later  date,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  temple  finds  its  full 
expression,  are  almost  windowless.  Their  exterior  is  simple  and 
bare  like  the  buildings  of  the  Orient.  Within,  a  *dim  religious  light* 
is  died  upon  the  altar  and  its  immediate  environment,  while  the 
wh(de  of  the  apsidal  ending  is  shut  off  by  the  sculptured  'retablo', 
reaching  to  the  roof. 

When  the  Axabi  came  to  Spain,  they  possessed  no  architecture 
properly  so  called.  As  a  race,  they  were  as  deficient  as  the  Span- 
iards in  constructi?e  ingenuity ;  their  whole  strength  lay  in  their 
oniamentatlou.    The  Mosque  of  Cordova,  the  oldest  and  large 
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Moorish  monument  in  Spain,  is  a  many-columned  and  originally 
flat-roofed  structure,  the  components  of  which  were  collected  from 
other  buildings,  ■while  its  plastic  and  mosaic  ornamentation  was 
entrusted  to  artists  from  Byzantium.  From  this  Byzantine  begin- 
ning was  evolved  that  characteristic  grammar  of  form  used  to  the 
present  day  in  all  Mohammedan  countries  and  apparent  in  all 
the  other  Moorish  Monuments  of  Spain.  These  monuments,  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  are  various  in  kind,  including  mosques  and 
synagogues,  royal  castles,  baths,  towers,  and  city-gates.  The  most 
striking  edifice  is,  perhaps.  El  Oristo  de  la  Luz  in  Toledo^  the  mosque 
in  which  Alfonso  VI.  caused  the  first  mass  to  be  read  after  his 
capture  of  the  city  in  1085,  a  bold  and  brilliant  cabinet-piece  of 
Arab  construction.  Other  specimens  are  the  Casa  de  Mesa  and  the 
Taller  del  Moro  in  the  same  city,  the  Aljaferia  at  Saragassa.  The 
monumental  creations  of  the  last  period  of  the  Moorish  dominion 
in  Seville  exist  only  in  fragments  or  in  metamorphosis.  Of  the 
mosque  all  that  remains  is  the  minaret  (La  Giralda ;  1196)  and  the  N. 
portal  of  the  Court  of  Oranges.  The  Alcazar  was  renewed  by  Pedro 
the  Cruel  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  again  in  the  16th  by  the  Italian 
architects  of  Charles  V.  After  the  conquest  of  Seville  (1248)  Ibn 
al-Ahmar  made  Oranada  the  capital  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom 
in  Spain,  and  to  this  fragmentary  relic  of  the  Arab  power,  which 
clung  to  the  soil  for  250  years  more,  Spain  owes  the  Alhambra, 
that  gem  of  the  delicate  fancy  of  the  Moor,  that  realised  vision  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Even  after  the  conquest  of  Granada  the  same  style  was  carried 
on  by  the  Moresco  subjects  of  the  Christian  rulers,  and  its  forms 
were  applied  to  the  buildings  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Spaniards 
name  this  blending  of  Moorish  and  Christian  art  theEsTiLo  MudiSjar,. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  new  style  or  even  a  new  modification  of  a 
style ;  it  is  simply  an  external  application  of  somewhat  incongruous 
elements  to  any  kind  of  structure.  The  Arab  taste  has,  however, 
exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  purely  Gothic  or  Renaissance 
creations.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  this  Mud^jar  style  are 
the  two  synagogues  at  Toledo^  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  of  the  12tli 
cent,  and  El  Trdnsito  of  the  14th.  At  Seville  the  palaces  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tarifa  (Casa  de  Pilatos)  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  (Casa  de 
las  Duefias)  show  Moorish,  mixed  with  Gothic  and  plateresque, 
elements. 

The  Senaissance  Style  will  be  discussed  under  the  heading 
of  Sculpture.  At  first  it  showed  itself  only  in  the  ornamental  parts 
of  buildings.  The  use  of  Corinthian  columns  and  other  classical 
features  in  Gothic  churches  led  architects  like  Diboo  db  Silob  and 
Vaxdblviha  to  the  erection  of  much-admired  buildings,  such  as 
San  Salvador  at  Ubeda  and  the  cathedrals  of  Oranada,  Malaga^ 
and  Jaen.  This  golden  age  with  its  saturnalia  of  ornamentation  was 
followed  by  the  Cinqtjbcbnto  or  Heebbra  Sttlb,  which  is. marked 
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by  severity  and  sobriety,  shuns  all  decoration,  and  seeks  its  effects 
simply  by  size  and  proportions.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  creator 
of  its  typical  monnment,  the  Eseorial.  Herrera  also  desired  the 
new  cathedral  of  ValladoUd,  which,  however,  was  left  unfinished. 
The  Baboqub  Stixb  is  worthily  represented  by  the  scholarly  facade 
9i8(uUiago  de  Compostela  and  by  the  aristocratic  dignity  of  the  E^al 
Palace  of  ihtBourhona^  which  dominates  the  view  of  Madrid  as  seen 
from  the  N. 

b.  Sonlpture. 

The  sculpture  of  Spain  is  thd  branch  of  national  art  least  known 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  country.  Its  beginnings  must  be  sought 
in  the  early-Christian  period.  Built  into  the  walls  of  the  presbytery 
of  the  church  of  San  Feliu  at  Oerona  are  four  early-Christian  sarco- 
phagi and  two  Roman  ones.  But  then  follows,  as  in  Italy,  a  long 
night  of  which  nothing  is  known.  There  are  few  sculptures  left  that 
can,  on  any  serious  grounds,  be  referred  to  the  Visigothic  period ; 
and  specimens  shown  here  and  there  as  Visigothic  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  epithet.  The  only  important  works  of  art  of  that 
period  are  the  golden  crowns  of  Guarrazar,  preserved  at  the  Mus(fe 
4e  Cluny  in  Paris  and  in  the  Armerfa  of  Madrid.  Those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  relics  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Reconquista 
should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Asturias  and  study  the  contents  of  the 
Camara  Santa  at  Oviedo  (from  which  a  few  objects  have  been 
brought  to  the  Madrid  Archaological  Museum),  and  they  should  also 
examine  the  ivory  crucifix  of  the  Cid  at  Salamanca  and  the  re- 
liquary of  St.  Millan  in  the  Rioja  (1035). 

The  existence  of  works  in  stone  can  hardly  be  proved  before 
the  11th  cent.,  and  the  barbaric  mason's  work  on  portals,  fonts, 
and  tombs  hardly  allows  us  to  speak  of  an  art  of  sculpture  before 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  Even  then  it  is  long  before 
the  Canteros  and  Entalladores  reach  anything  but  a  very  low  level. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  better  products  of  the  13-14th  cent, 
are  almost  all  of  Fkbnch  or  Italian  Origin,  even  when  (as  is 
often  the  case)  no  foreign  names  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
them.  And  this  assumption  is  supported  by  the  practical  identity 
of  these  sculptures  with  those  of  countries  in  which  they  are  the 
outcome  of  a  continuous  history,  by  the  want  of  a  similar  continuity 
in  Spain,  and  by  the  inferior  level  of  the  general  development, 
above  which  only  a  few  isolated  instances  of  better  work  emerge. 
The  first  attempts  in  sculpture  in  stone  are  found  in  the  N.W.  and 
in  the  district  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  in  San  Salvador  de  Leire  in  Na- 
vofte,  in  San  Pedro  in  Huesca  (lunettes),  at  Ripoll  (portada),  and  in 
San  Pablo  del  Campo  at  Barcelona.  Quaint  reliefs  are  immured  in 
the  facade  of  San  Isidoro  at  Leon  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral 
of  Santiago.  The  figures  of  the  12th  cent,  are  generally  mere 
puppets,  even  those  on  the  royal  monument  at  Najera,  erected  by 
Sanobo  m.   (1157)  In  honour  of  Dona  Bianca.    Barcelona  was  a 
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wealthy  city,  dominating  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean ;  bnt 
the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Eulalia  (1327),  with  its  Piaan  reminiscences 
shows  how  easily  its  art-cravings  were  satisfied  at  the  l)eginning 
of  the  14th  century. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  influences  from  the  N.E.  was  that 
of  the  G&BAT  EocLBsiASTiOAL  Obdbbs,  especially  that  of  Cluny.  It, 
therefore,  need  not  astonish  us,  if  we  find  works  of  great  excellence 
standing,  as  it  were  miraculously  and  without  intermediary,  along- 
side the  barbarous  attempts  jnst  noted.  The  Puerta  de  la  Gloria  of 
Santiago  de  Compostela  is  undoubtedly  as  foreign  in  origin  as  the 
church  itself;  the  name  of  the  architect  is  recorded  as  Maestre 
Mateo  (d.  after  1188).  The  admirable  terracotta  statuettes  in  the 
S.  portal  of  San  Vicente  at  Avila  belong  to  the  13th  cent.,  to  judge 
from  the  identity  of  their  style  with  that  of  the  rich  stone  area  in 
the  interior  of  the  church.  This  area  is  the  finest  work  of  its  kind. 
The  imagination  of  the  Romanesque  stone-cutters  may  be  admired 
in  the  cloisters  and  churches  of  the  12-13th  centuries.  It  fairly 
ran  riot  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  where  Biblical  scenes  and. 
purely  decorative  motives  alternate  with  beast-fables,  fantastic 
monsters,  and  scenes  from  human  life  (Tarragona,  Lirida,  Elne,  San 
Cugat  near  Barcelona). 

The  cathedral  of  Tarragona  furnishes  a  unique  opportunity  for 
an  almost  complete  survey  of  Spanish  art-styles  from  the  early- 
Christian  days  (sarcophagus  in  the  facade)  down  to  the  baroque 
period.  Even  the  Moorish  mihrab  (?)  is  represented.  The  door  to 
the  cloisters  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  pre-Gothio  work  in  marble 
in  the  province. 

Though  it  is  true  that  Romanesque  or  even  quite  rude  figures 
are  found  in  monuments  of  a  pronounced  Gothic  style  as  late  as  the 
i4th  cent,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  Nobth  Febnoh  Stylb 
had  made  its  mark  here  and  there  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th 
century.  Its  entire  development  may  be  followed  from  that  period 
onwards,  often  in  examples  of  undeniable  excellence.  —  Now,  the 
outworn  forms  of  a  tradition  of  a  thousand  years  were  at  last  shaken 
off;  now,  a  modem  style  arose  for  the  first  time  based  upon  a 
genuinely  creative  activity  and  inspired  by  models  taken  from  life  j 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  possible  to  hope  for  real  artistic 
delight. 

The  cloisters  and  portals  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  form  an  admir- 
able museum  of  French  Gothic  art,  from  the  still  somewhat  stiff 
and  self-conscious  style  of  the  13th  cent.  (Apostles'  Door)  down  to 
the  graceful  ease  of  the  14th  century.  The  exact  dates  are,  however, 
unknown.  Both  dates  and  stone-cutters'  names  are  known  in  the 
case  of  Maestre  Bartolome*8  Apostles  (1278)  at  the  main  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Tarragona  y  which  CastayU,  a  century  later  (1376), 
<50uld  complete  only  by  clumsy  imitations.  They  are  crude  and  stiff 
s  columns  in  their  attitude,  but  are  not  destitute  of  new  elements 
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both  in  features  and  drapery.  Those  in  the  W.  portal  of  San  Vicente 
at  Avila  are  mummy-like  caricatures ;  even  those  on  the  external 
wall  of  the  choir  of  Toledo  Cathedral  are  comparatively  rough  and 
jejune. 

This  French  style  also  prevailed  in  Navarre  (Olite,  Sangiiesa, 
EttellaJ.  The  Claustro  of  Pampeluna  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Burgos.  The  style  spread  over  the  v^hole  peninsula.  It  is  seen  at 
once  in  the  cathedrals  of  Basque  Vitoria  and  of  Leon  and  Valencia 
(N.  portal). 

The  best  of  the  ideal  works  are  the  statues  and  statuettes  of  the 
Madonna.  St.  Ferdinand's  ivory  Yirgen  de  las  Batallas  at  Seville  is, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  work  of  this  kind  brought  to  Spain.  Among 
these  Madonnas  are  works  full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  of  genuine 
beauty  and  plastic  conception.  They  are  to  be  seen  over  the  altars 
of  chapels,  in  gateways,  or  in  large  retablos,  as  at  Tortosa  and  Palma 
(behind  the  modern  altar).  The  cathedral  at  Pl<i8encia  and  many 
other  cburches  contain  several  images  of  the  Virgin.  Good  examples 
are  found  at  Toledo^  Siguema,  Oandia^  and  Sagunto.  Gems  among 
smaller  works  of  art  are  tiie  reliquary  at  Seville^  known  as  the  Tablas 
AlfoDsinas  (1274),  and  the  silver  plating  of  the  high-altar  in  the 
cathedral  at  Oerona  (1348). 

Statues  on  tombs  are  very  numerous,  but  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  15th  cent,  they  generally  have  rude,  typical  features.  The 
Anest  specimen  of  portrait-sculpture  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Beatrice  of  Swabia,  in  the  cloisters  of  Burgos.  The  statue  of 
Diego  de  Anaya  (d.  1437),  in  one  of  the  cloister -chapels  of  the 
cathedral  at  Salamanca^  is  still  quite  ideal  in  its  treatment  The 
monument  of  Archbp.  Lopez  de  Luna  (d.  1382)  in  the  Seo  of  Sara- 
goeea,  is  a  classical  masterpiece.  Leon^  Palma<,  and  Puig  are  rich  in 
similar  monuments. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  16th  cent,  there  took  place  a  Revolution 
DC  STnuB,  helped  by  the  now  widespread  mastery  of  the  technical  part 
of  sculpture.  The  characteristic  features  are  more  emphasized,  the 
gestures  more  spontaneous  and  more  individual.  Waved  lines  give 
place  to  broken  ones,  rounded  surfaces  to  sharp-edged  ones.  The 
realistic  tendency  is,  however,  not  as  yet  marred  by  a  loss  in  in- 
tellectual and  esthetic  content  j  so  far  it  rather  heightens  the  faculty 
of  representation. 

We  now  for  the  first  time  find  genuine  portraits,  though  un- 
doubtedly an  attempt  at  portraiture  is  evident  in  many  earlier 
works.  For  those  who  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  Spanish 
history  the  tombs  of  this  period  afford  inexhaustible  entertainment. 
They  present  to  us  with  the  greatest  vitality  and  distinctness  the 
men  of  a  time  when  the  activity  of  the  nation  was  at  its  highest  and 
its  growth  in  full  development.  In  the  long  line  of  tombs  in  the 
great  cathedrals  it  is  often  easy  to  pick  out  one  which,  as  it  were, 
Ixes  and  embodies  the  zenith  of  the  nation's  life.    At  Seville  the 
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first  perfect  portrait-statue  is  that  of  Archbp.  Juande  Cervantes 
(d.  1463),  by  Lorenzo  Mercadante  de  Bretana, 

A  selection  of  the  most  admirable  tombs  would  alone  make  a  long 
list.  A  few  that  may  be  mentioned  are  those  of  the  learned  Bishop 
Alonso  de  Cartagena  (d.  1466),  by  Oil  de  Slloe^  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Visitation  in  the  cathedral  of  Burgos;  Bernardo  Diaz  de  Fuente 
Pelayo  (d.  1492),  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne;  Charles  in.  of  Navarre 
and  his  wife  in  Pampeluna;  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  by  Pablo  Ortiz 
(1489),  at  Toledo;  Juan  de  Grade,  at  Zamora;  Card,  de  San  Ens- 
ta  quio,  in  Siguenza;  Raymond  Lully,  by  Sagrero,  in  San  Francisco 
atPaZma.  Among  the  numerous  idealized  figures  may  be  mentioned 
the  13  statues  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Tarragona,  those  of  the  Lonja 
of  Palma,  and  those  in  the  convent-church  of  Ona. 

In  the  Mediterranean  districts  where  the  Limousin  dialect  is 
spoken,  the  Inplubncb  of  Italy  is  stronger  than  that  of  France. 
After  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  a  style  became  prevalent  here,  which, 
while  clearly  showing  its  Pisan  origin,  has  also  a  distinct  local  flavour. 
The  numerous  rotables  are  generally  of  moderate  size  and  contain 
several  reliefs  enclosed  in  flat  frames  of  rich  Gothic  ornamentation. 
The  instgnificant  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  JUridJa  possesses  three 
such  reiablos;  there  is  a  good  one  at  Tarragona.  The  alabaster 
panels  of  the  trascoro  of  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  (1466)  recall  the 
works  of  Ghiberti.  The  museum  of  L^rida  contains  the  fragments 
of  noble  works  that  bear  testimony  to  the  flourishing  state  of  this 
branch  of  art  in  Catalonia  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
plastic  talent  of  the  Aragonese,  afterwards  so  astonishingly  illustrated, 
here  already  shows  proofs  of  its  existence.  Great  things  were  ac- 
complished  in  the  creation  of  idealistic  and  profoundly  sympathetic 
forms,  which  at  the  same  time  were  completed  with  the  help  of  the 
most  naive  and  individual  studies  of  nature.  At  the  head  of  their 
class  stand  two  works  of  Pere  Johan  de  Tarragona:  the  rotable 
mayor  of  the  cathedral  of  Tarragona,  with  its  colossal  statues  of 
the  Madonna,  St.  Thecla,  and  St.  Paul  (begun  in  1426),  and  that 
of  the  Seo  of  Saragossa,  with  the  Adoration,  Transfiguration,  and 
Ascension. 

The  Castilian,  Andalusian,  and  Portuguese  works  of  this  period 
present  a  strong  contrast  to  these  creations,  so  simple  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  inspired  by  such  an  Italian  feeling  for  form.  The  dr> 
and  meagre  figures,  the  jejune  and  often  even  repellent  conception 
would  be  enough  to  betray  the  presence  of  colonies  of  Nobthbbn 
Abtists,  even  if  their  names  were  wanting.  A  classical  example  is 
the  Door  of  the  Lions,  by  ArmeqwCn  de  Egas  of  Brussels,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo. 

The  principal  works  in  this  genre  of  sculpture  —  low-German 
in  origin  but  quickly  acclimatized  —  are  the  huge  rotables  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Toledo  (by  Enrique  de  Egas  and  Pedro  Qumiel)  and 
Seville  (by  Dancarty    They  represent  a  very  considerable  amount 
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of  creatiYe  thought  and  power  of  representation,  and  conld  not  be 
overlooked  in  any  satisfactory  history  of  early-Flemish  sculpture. 

The  general  effect  of  these  retablos  is,  however,  less  fortunate ; 
and  an  examination  of  their  details  is  fatiguing.  The  artists  have 
not  divorced  themselves  from  forms  evolved  for  use  in  spaces  of  more 
modest  dimensions ;  the  desired  amplitude  is  attained  by  the  mere 
multiplication  of  units.  Perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  the  sculptors 
who  worked  at  Seville  was  Juan  Febnandbz  Albman,  the  creator 
of  the  Pietk.  His  later  works  show  Italian  influence.  More  pleasure 
may  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  choir-stalls  by  Nufro  Sanchez 
(1475),  whose  vein  of  invention  and  humour  recalls  the  masters  o^ 
(Germany.  The  reliefs  and  marquetry- work  of  such  siUerfas  form 
one  of  the  richest  pages  in  the  history  of  carving.  Those  at  Plctsencia, 
by  M.  RodHgo  Aleman,  are  marked  by  great  daring.  The  manner 
of  the  low-German  school  is  seldom  more  characteristically  illustrated 
than  in  the  works  of  the  Spanish  Pedro  Millan^  the  sculptor  of  the 
terracotta  statuettes  in  the  two  W.  portals  of  Seville  and  also  of  the 
noble  Virgen  del  Pilar.  He,  moreover,  furnished  the  models  for  the 
small  figures  on  the  beautiful  portal  of  Santa  Paula,  which  were 
executed  in  terracotta  by  Nicxdoso  of  Pisa,  who  also  made  the  curious 
£»jence  altar  in  the  Alcazar. 

The  alienation  of  taste  from  the  geometrical  severity  of  Gothic 
art,  the  predilection  for  rich  and  realistic  ornamentation,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mental  horizon,  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  so  many  different  styles,  and  finally  the  increase  in 
technical  dexterity  led  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  to  the  erection 
of  a  group  of  imposing  buildings,  which  no  one  can  regard  with  in- 
difference. They  mirror  that  mighty  outburst  of  national  feeling, 
which  followed  in  the  train  of  a  series  of  unparalleled  events  that 
would  have  fired  the  imagination  of  a  much  more  sluggish  people. 
This  group  includes  the  facades  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Gregorio  at 
VaUadoUdj  the  cloisters  of  the  latter,  the  facades  of  Santa  Oruz  at 
Segovia  and  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Baeta,  and  the  patio  of 
the  Infantado  Palace  at  Quadalajarat  which  resembles  the  creations 
of  the  *Manoelino'  style  in  Portugal,  Other  examples  are  the  rotable 
of  the  Cartuja  of  Miraflores,  near  Burgos,  by  OH  de  Siloe^  with  the 
monuments  of  Juan  II.  and  Isabella  de  Baroel6s,  erected  by  their 
daughter  Isabella,  and  the  monument  of  Prince  Alfonso ;  the  menu-' 
ment  of  F.  de  Pradilla  at  Fre9  de  Vof,  now  in  Burgos  Museum ;  the  rp- 
tablo  of  San  Gilat  Bwrgos ;  and  the  trascoro  in  the  cathedral  otPalencia^ 

The  flourishing  and  multiform  plastic  art  of  Spain  in  the  15th 
cent,  was  invaded  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century  .by  the  innu'* 
merable  forms  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance ;  and,  thanks  to  a 
taste  refined  by  the  busy  practice  of  art,  the  new-comers  were  hailed 
with  acclaim.  The  works  thus  introduced  to  Spain  were  partly  by 
Italian  masters,  who  either  came  to  the  country  or  executed  com- 
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missions  in  Italy,  and  partly  by  Spanish  masters,  \vho  learned  their 
art  in  Italian  studios.  The  commissions  were  mostly  executed  for 
the  Mendozas,  Fonsecas,  Biheras,  Yelascos,  and  other  families, 
to  which  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Spain  belonged.  Sculptors 
like  Felipe  VigarnC  and  Betruguete^  architects  like  Diego  de  Siloe, 
Enrique  de  Egos,  and  Alonso  CovofrHbiaa,  and  goldsmiths  like  the 
Arphe8  created  the  so-called  Platereiqne  Style  t,  that  brilliant  ex- 
pression of  the  Spanish  spirit  in  the  time  of  the  *Catholic  Kings' 
and  Charles  V. 

The  effect  of  this  style  on  those  who  are  susceptible  to  pictorial 
charm  in  architectural  and  plastic  works  may  almost  be  described 
as  dazzling.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  associations 
with  the  word  Renaissance  might  easily  lead  to  mistake.  It  is  not 
a  'new  birth',  for  the  art  affected  was  in  full  possession  of  its  life 
and  creative  faculty ;  it  is  simply  a  change  of  dress.  It  is  not  a 
'revival  of  the  past',  for  it  is  really  a  new  departure.  The  pla- 
teresque  style  is  merely  a  metamorphosis  of  the  latest  and  pictorial 
phase  of  Gothic,  just  as  the  latter  may  be  in  some  sense  regarded 
as  a  metamorphosis  of  and  substitute  for  the  Alhambraic  and  Mu- 
d^jar  styles.  The  grammar  of  form  in  these  three  styles  is  as 
distinct  as  possible ;  the  principle  of  covering  superficial  spaces  with 
the  richest,  finest,  and  most  fantastic  ornamentation  is  common  to  all. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  large  figure-sculptures  of  the 
new  dispensation  were  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane  than  their  prede- 
cessors. The  new  elements  of  taste  and  study  (e.g,  the  classical 
style,  anatomy)  made  their  way  but  slowly ;  neither  in  observation 
of  nature,  nor  in  expression  and  character,  nor  in  the  gift  of  story^ 
telling  or  the  power  of  adaptation  to  the  space  at  command,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  harmony  of  its  spirit  with  the  environment,  is  the  Re- 
naissance sculpture  entitled  to  look  down  on  what  had  gone  before 
it.  Indeed  the  Renaissance  of  this  period  is  responsible  for  the 
most  baroque  aberrations  of  taste  that  the  art  has  to  offer. 

The  number  of  works  by  the  early-Renaissance  artists  of  Italy 
that  came  to  Spain  is  not  large.  The  cathedral  at  Badajon  contains 
a  relief  of  the  Madonna  in  the  style  of  Donatello  (also  to  be  seen 
•  elsewhere)  and  a  Venetian  brass  with  a  figure  in  relief  of  Diego 
Suarez  de  Figueroa,  the  ambassador.  The  first  and  richest  work  of 
the  Lombard  school  in  Spain  is  the  chitenu  of  Calahorra,  near 
Ouadix,  built  about  1510  by  the  Marques  del  Zeuete.  The  Italian 
marble^cutters  were  mainly  occupied  in  the  production  of  imposing 
Monumental  Tombs.  The  mural  monument  of  Archbishop  Men- 
doza  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville  (Oapilla  de  la  Antigua)  was  executed 
by  Miguel  of  Florence  about  1509,  and  is  probably  the  quaintest  of 
all  in  its  figures.  By  the  same  artist  is  the  terracotta  relief  over 
the  Puerta  del  Perdon,  representing  in  stormy  fashion  the  Expul- 

t  EMlo  plateretcOf  so  called  because  of  the  resemblance  of  its  delicate 
ornamentation  to  silver-plate  (plata). 
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don  of  the  Money  OhangeTS  from  the  Temple  and  the  Annunciation 
(1519).  A  similar  work  is  the  monnment  of  P.  Gonzalez  de  Men- 
doza  (d.  1496)  in  the  capilla  mayor  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  with 
the  Madonna  in  the  lunette.  The  richest  examples  of  this  class,  and 
indeed  of  Renaissance  sculpture  in  general,  are  the  two  Lomhardic 
monuments  by  Genoese  Masters  in  the  University  Church  of  Seville: 
that  of  Pedro  Enriquez  de  Ribera  (d.  1492),  by  Antonio  dcApriUy 
and  that  of  his  wife  Catalina,  by  Pace  Oatini.  The  altar  of  the 
Capilla  de  Escalas,  in  the  cathedral,  erected  by  Bait,  de  Rio  in 
1539,  is  also  of  Genoese  workmanship.  The  statues  of  the  Con- 
stable and  his  wife  at  Burgos  are  mainly  admirable  for  the  in* 
dustry  displayed  in  the  representation  of  their  dress.  The  cathedral 
of  Mureia,  the  tower  of  which,  built  by  Card.  Matthias  Lang, 
transports  us  into  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  contains  a  large 
relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  baptistery  is  later. 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  monuments  of  prime  historical  interest 
in  which  all  the  forms  and  motives  of  this  style  are  represented : 
—  medallion-reliefs,  statuettes,  garlands  of  fruit,  winged  lions  and 
griffins  at  the  comers.  These  various  details  were  often  executed  by 
specialists  of  unequal  skUl  under  the  superintendence  of  one  artist- 
in-chief.  Dombnioo  Fanoblli  of  Florence  was  summoned  to 
execute  the  monument  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  Capilla 
Real  at  Granada  and  that  of  their  only  son,  Don  Juan  (d.  1497),  in 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Avila,  The  latter  is  distinguished  by 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  its  style.  Perhaps  by  the  same  hand,  and 
certainly  of  the  same  school,  are  the  Altar  of  St.  Catharine  and  the 
seated  figure  of  Bishop  Alfonso  Tostado  de  Madrigal  (d.  1455)  in 
the  cathedral  of  Avila,  These  monuments  met  with  such  approval 
that  the  executors  of  Card.  Ximenez  (d.  1517)  decided  to  employ 
the  same  artist  for  that  statesman's  monument  in  the  chapel  of  the 
univeisity  at  AUsald.  On  Fauoelli's  death  the  execution  of  this  work 
was  entrusted  to  BAKTOLOMi  O&donbz,  who  resided  usually  at 
Barcelona  but  undertook  this  task  at  Carrara,  with  the  help  of  Ita- 
lians. Ordofiez  died  in  1520  at  Carrara  and  left  three  other  un- 
finished monuments,  which  were  completed  by  Italian  marmorari 
and  shipped  to  Spain.  One  of  these  was  that  of  Philip  the  Hand- 
some and  Juana  la  Loca  in  the  Capilla  Real  at  Qranada,  Similar 
works  are  the  monument  of  Archbp.  Alfonso  de  Fonseca  (d.  1512) 
in  the  XJrsuline  church  at  Salamanca  (now  pulled  down),  the  four 
Fonseca  monuments  at  Coca,  and  the  monument  of  Francisco  Ra- 
mirez and  DoSia  Beatrice  in  the  Concepcion  Jer6nima  at  Madrid, 
There  are  two  fine  reliefs  by  Ordofiez,  whom  Francisco  de  Holanda 
called  the  ^Eagleof  Relief ,  on  the  trascoro  of  the  cathedral  of  Bar^ 
eelona ,  which  promised  to  be  a  Spanish  counterpart  of  the  Cap- 
pelU  del  Santo  in  Padua,  but  unfortunately  remained  a  fragment. 
Other  contemporary  Lombard  masters  are  authors  of  the  monuments 
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of  Bishop  Albornoz  of  Avila  (d.  1614),  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  of 
Bishop  Francisco  Ruiz  (d.  1528),  in  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  la 
Penitencia  in  the  same  city,  and  of  the  altar  with  the  monuments 
of  the  Ayala  family  in  San  Lorenzo  at  Santiago. 

Dbcoba-tivb  Sculpture  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  Oriental  bent  of  the  national  taste,  that  branch  of  the  art  in  which 
the  new  style  was  adopted  with  the  most  ardour  and  most  speedily 
practised  by  native  artists.  The  facades,  doorways,  and  windows  of 
Gothic  buildings  were  used  as  fields  for  the  application  of  Renaissance 
ornamentation,  the  forms  of  which  were  at  first  akin  to  the  beautiful 
and  intelligent  style-  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Lombardy.  The 
spring  of  invention  seemed  inexhaustible;  there  are  hardly  two 
buildings  decorated  on  the  same  system.  The  college  of  Santa  Cruz 
in  VaUadolid  (1480-92)  and  the  hospital  of  the  same  name  in  Toledo 
(1504),  both  by  Enmqub  db  Eoas  of  Brussels,  are  the  earliest 
known  monuments  of  the  style.  The  greatest,  however,  of  the 
foreigners  who  made  the  Renaissance  style  at  home  in  Spain  was 
a  Burgundian,  Philip  YiQAXsi,  sumamed  db  Boboona  (d.  1543). 
He  received  his  training  as  a  carver  of  images  in  France,  and  it 
was  by  travelling  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
the  Italian  style  and  his  insight  into  their  grace  and  dignity.  He 
seems  to  have  made  his  first  appearance  in  Spain  at  Burgos,  where 
he  executed  the  many-figured  reliefs  of  the  Passion  on  the  trascoro, 
perhaps  the  most  pregnant  work  of  this  period  of  transition.  A 
kindred  work  by  an  unknown  hand  is  the  rotable  of  the  Constable's 
Chapel,  which  charms  by  its  naive  realism  and  the  beauty  of  its 
heads.  The  choir-stalls  (1607)  seem  to  be  the  first  example  of  the 
*grotesque'  style.  In  the  dome,  with  its  statues,  Vigarnf  appears  in 
the  capacity  of  architect.  Later  he  was  employed  by  Card.  Ximenez 
in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  designed  the  retablo 
of  the  Capilla  Real  at  Oranada,  The  facade  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
in  the  latter  city  (1536)  is  in  the  same  style.  —  The  palace  of 
Charles  V.  in  the  AViambra,  begun  in  1626,  Is  a  work  of  the  Spa- 
niard Pedro  Machuca,  The  ornate  S.  portal  was  executed  by  Niceolb 
da  Corie  of  Genoa ;  the  N.  portal  exhibits  the  sober  style  of  Herrera. 

The  forms  of  the  16th  cent,  were  quickly  superseded  by  those  of 
the  Orotesqne  Style  or  Estilo  MonstmoBO.  The  works  of  this  style 
are  characterized  by  an  inexhaustible  fantasy,  a  rhythmical  stream 
of  movement,  a  unity  of  general  effect  combined  with  a  constant  flux 
of  motives,  ebullient  vitality,  and  a  whimsical  use  of  details  bor- 
rowed from  natural  history.  Dieoo  db  Silob  (d.  1663),  the  most 
honoured  architect  of  the  early-Spanish  Renaissance,  was  also  one 
of  its  most  able  decorative  artists.  The  Escala  Dorada  of  Archbp. 
Fonseca,  in  the  N.  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  (1619),  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Acufia,  and  the  retablo  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne 
are  all  by  him.  His  activity,  however,  found  its  chief  field  inOranada 
(1629  et  scq.).   The  transept  and  the  cloister-portals  of  San  Jer6- 
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nimo,  the  ohureh  of  the  Giau  Gapitan,  and  some  of  the  doors  of  the 
eathedial  were  the  models  for  numerous  facades  and  portals  (such 
18  that  of  Santa  Ana)  to  which  Granada  owes  not  a  Uttle  of  its  pic« 
toiesque  physiognomy. 

So  numerous  are  the  examples  of  this  taste  that  it  is  difflcult  to 
make  OTen  a  small  selection  of  the  most  excellent.  Seville  is  the 
nehest  field  of  the  style.  The  city-hall  (begun  by  Diego  de  Biano  in 
1627)  is  one  of  its  finest  monuments ;  every  detail  of  its  ornament 
and  every  statue  repay  inspection.  For  interiors  of  importance,  such 
as  the  sacristy  and  the  royal  chapel  in  the  cathedral,  a  new  scheme 
of  decoration  was  devised,  in  which  the  main  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
statuary.  In  addition  to  the  reliefs  in  friezes  and  on  the  shafts  of 
pilasters,  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  the  spandrels,  the  half-domes, 
and  the  domes  were  all  covered  with  statues.  In  the  last  case  they 
vere  arranged  as  radiating  from  the  centre.  These  light  and  colour- 
less rooms,  enlivened  with  a  world  of  fantastic,  historical,  and  sacred 
fonns,  are  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  enthusiasm  for  the  plastle 
art.  The  Oa-pilla  Real  was  designed  by  Martin  Oaima  in  1541.  Its 
walls  are  articulated  with  massive  pilasters,  resembling  candelabra*, 
tke  apse  and  dome  are  adorned  with  coffers  and  busts.  The  sacristy 
was  erected  by  the  same  artist  after  a  plan  by  Eiafio.  A  remarkable 
analogy  in  another  domain  of  art  Is  afforded  by  the  bronze  ten- 
ebiario  with,  its  15  statuettes.  The  barrel-vaulting  of  the  sacristy  of 
the  cathedral  otSigiienza  is  adorned  with  rosettes  and  with  300  heads, 
no  one  of  which  is  a  repetition  of  another  —  probably  the  *bravura 
piece'  of  the  principle  of  versatility'.  The  pulpit  of  the  same  church 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  style  in  Spain. 

In  other  towns  of  Andalusia  may  be  mentioned  the  facade  of 
Santa  Maria  at  Vbeda,  by  Valddvira,  with  a  sacristy  in  the  style  of 
that  of  Seville,  and  the  town-hall  of  Jeri%y  by  Andris  de  Elbera. 
The  N.  facade  of  the  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Plasencia  belongs 
to  the  same  class. 

In  Castile  the  classic  places  are  Salamanca^  Alcald  de  Henares, 
and  Ouenea.  Though  many  of  the  monumental  buildings  of  S&la- 
nanea  were  destroyed  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  that  city  still  pos- 
sesses San  Est^an,  theEspiritu  Santo,  theOoleglo  del  Arzobispo, 
and  the  Casa  de  las  Conchas.  The  gem  of  the  style  is  the  facade  of 
the  university,  with  its  medallion-portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
hella.  A  carious  feature  is  the  correction  of  the  perspective  by  in- 
creasing the  scale  of  the  ornamental  details  towards  the  top.  Alcald 
shows  itself  the  peer  of  Salamanca  in  the  College  of  Card.  Ximenez, 
hy  Alonso  de  Covarrtibias.  The  same  artist  is  responsible  for  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  at  AlcaH  and  the  chapel  of  the  Reyes  Nuevos 
and  the  Alcizar  at  Toledo.  The  wooden  doors  of  the  Portal  of  the 
Lions  at  Toledo  Cathedral  were  carved  by  Diego  Copin  Hhe  Dutch- 
man*,  while  the  bronze  outside  is  by  Frcmciaco  de  Villalpando.  The 
doors  and  cabinets  of  the  sacristy  are  by  Quillerh.  More  imposing  in 
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conception  and  delicately  fanciful  in  detail  are  the  works  of  Xamete 
in  tlie  cathedral  of  Cuenca  (1646),  the  carved  doors  of  which  may 
he  descrihed  as  Flemish  pictures  in  wood.  A  group  of  artists  were 
husy  nnder  Juan  de  Badajoz  at  Leon  (convent  of  San  Marcos)  and 
Canion  de  los  Condes.  The  style  was  introduced  to  Santioffo  through 
the  art-loving  Fonsecas.  Madrid^  also,  has  a  specimen  of  the  style, 
though  not  one  of  its  masterpieces.  In  the  Capilla  del  Ohispo  in  the 
church  of  San  Andres  (monument  and  retablo,  1624-36). 

The  Inflttbncb  of  Michael  Angelo  is  perceptible  even  in  the 
first  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance,  hut  in  the  second  half  of 
the  16th  cent,  it  attained  a  height  elsewhere  unknown  out  of  Italy. 
His  works  appealed  to  the  Spanish  feeling  for  the  serious,  the 
dignified,  and  the  deeply  emotional.  The  name  of  Alonso  Ber- 
mguete  (ca.  1480-1661),  thanks  to  his  position  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  in  Valladolid,  has  become  typical  for  this  whole  period, 
and  especially  for  the  Grotesque  Style,  though  that  was  known  in 
Spain  (1520)  at  least  twelve  years  before  his  return.  Of  his  stay 
in  Italy  we  know  little  beyond  a  casual  mention  in  the  letters  of 
Michael  Angelo  relating  to  the  Pisan  cartoon.  Like  other  wander- 
ing artists,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  susceptible  to  the 
strongest  artistic  influences  of  the  country  he  visited.  He  completed 
a  St.  Jerome  by  Filippino  Lippl ;  his  paintings  show  that  he  was  an 
admirer  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Raphael.  Some  of  his  sculptures 
(in  the  church  of  his  native  town,  Paredes  de  Nava)  reveal  him  as  a 
student  of  the  antique ;  his  St.  Leocadia,  now  at  the  little  church  of 
El  Cristo  de  la  Vega  at  Toledo ^  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Muse.  In  the 
bust  of  Juanelo,  the  engineer,  and  in  the  statue  of  St.Secundus  (AvUa) 
he  appears  as  an  accomplished  maker  of  portraits  in  marble.  In  the 
interim  he  fell  into  the  most  extravagant  mannerism,  and  his  statu- 
ettes at  San  Benito  in  VaUadoUd  are  like  the  creations  of  a  madman. 
In  all  these  works  his  personality  appears  to  us  in  faltering  outlines. 
But  his  chief  work,  the  alabaster  statuettes  in  the  coro  (Epistle  side ; 
1548)  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  shows  how  deeply  he  had  steeped 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo.  His  power  6f  inventing 
expressive  attitudes,  arranged  according  to  the  principle  of  contra- 
position, marks  him  as  far  superior  to  the  monotonous  and  exhausted 
Borgoua.  A  similar  vein  of  fertility  is  shown  in  the  countenances  of 
the  busts  with  which  he  adorned  the  court  of  the  Oolegio  del  Arzo- 
bispo  at  Salamanca,  The  monument  of  Archbp.  Tavera  in  the  Afuera 
Hospital  at  Toledo  was  finished  after  the  death  of  the  subject,  and 
the  head  was  modelled  from  a  death-mask.  The  scenes  on  the 
sarcophagus  are  examples  of  a  then  widely  current  and  mannered 
style  of  bas-relief,  which  was  probably  derived  from  a  study  of  Dona- 
tello.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  rich  wooden  panels  in  the  sacristy 
of  Murcia  (1526).  Probably  the  most  admirable  work  of  this  style 
is  the  many-figured  alabaster  retablo  of  St.  Barbara  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  cathedral  of  Avila^  in  which  the  Scourging  of  Christ  is  the 
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main  group.  Its  perfect  technical  flnlsli  wonid  seem  to  indicate 
Benagaete  himself  as  the  aathoi.  As  gracefal  examples  of  smaller 
scalptares  may  be  instanced  the  lecterns  (atriles)  by  l^ie»  de  Ver- 
gara  and  his  son,  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  the 
chorister's  desk  (faoistol)  by  Bart  Morel  (1570),  at  Seville, 

The  most  famoas  of  the  wandering  artists  of  this  period  is  Pibtbo 
ToRBiGiANi  or  ToBBioiANO,  the  Italian  sculptor  to  whom  England 
owes  the  monument  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  Spain 
the  figure  of  a  penitent  St.  Jerome,  now  in  Seville  Museum^  is  as- 
cribed to  him ;  and  this  imposing  monument  serred  the  Andalusian 
sculptors  in  some  sort  as  a  canon  for  the  delineation  of  muscles  and 
for  proportions.  The  group  in  the  church  of  the  Hospital  del  Sangre 
at  SeoilU  is  by  an  artist  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  crucifix,  of  Benvenuto  CelUni  in  the  Etcorial  was  a  gift  of  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany.  By  far  the  most  important  work  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  in  Spain,  and  also  the  masterpiece  of  its  author, 
is  the  monument  of  the  Viceroy  Raimund  Gardona  by  Giovanni  da 
NoLA,  in  the  church  of  BeUpuig,  near  L^rida. 

The  contemporaries  of  Philip  II.  paid  homage  to  the  cinque- 
cento  style  in  its  severest  form ,  and  eschewed  all  ornamentation. 
The  importation  of  Italian  works  went  on  under  his  successors,  but 
merely  for  the  use  of  the  court  and  of  a  few  eminent  prelates. 
The  needs  of  the  church  were  supplied  by  the  resuscitation  of  the 
national  art  of  wood-carving.  The  Milanese  artists  Lbonb  Lboni 
(Arezzo)  and  his  son  Pompeo  furnished  the  Escorial  with  its  statues 
of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  their  families,  and  with  the  figures 
of  saints  at  the  high-altar.  Aranjue%  shows  fountains  by  Aloaedi 
and  others.  In  the  17th  cent.  Madrid  was  enriched  by  the  large 
bronze  equestrian  statues  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  by  Pietro 
Taeea,  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  These,  however,  exercised 
no  influence  on  Spanish  art. 

Among  the  smaller  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art  the  first  rank 
is  taken  by  the  Custodias  (monstrances,  pyxes),  which  almost  no 
large  city-church  in  Spain  is  without.  These  are  idealistic,  tower- 
like structures,  in  which  the  architectonic  fancy  of  the  metal-worker 
could  find  scope  unhampered  by  constructive  conditions.  One  of 
the  largest  and  purest  in  style  (Gothic)  is  that  in  Oerona;  that  in  the 
cathedral  of  Barcelona  is  less  important.  The  16th  cent,  was,  how- 
ever, the  classic  period  of  this  branch  of  the  silversmith's  art.  All 
the  nuances  of  the  style  during  this  century  may  be  studied  in  the 
custodias,  still  mostly  preserved,  executed  by  the  Abphbs,  a  Spanish 
family  of  German  origin.  ENaiQun  Ahphb  is  responsible  for  those 
in  Cordova  (1513),  Toledo  (1524),  and  Sahagun,  His  son  Antonio 
adopted  the  plateresque  style  (Santiago,  1544 ;  Medina  de  Rioseco). 
The  most  celebrated  member  of  the  family  was,  however,  Juan 
(b.  1523),  grandson  of  Enrique,  the  creator  of  the  custodias  of  Avila 
(1671),  SeviUe  (1580-87),  and  ValladoUd  (1590).    He  was  also  th 
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author  of  a  didactic  poem  (Varia  Conmensuracion;  Seville,  1585). 
The  custodia  of  Palenoia,  by  Juan  de  Benavente  (1582),  is  in  the 
late-Renaissance  style.    The  largest  in  Spain  is  that  of  Cadut, 

A  curious  page  in  the  history  of  sculpture  is  filled  by  the  King- 
dom of  Aragon.  No  other  instance  is  known  of  a  land  where  sculp- 
ture flourished  so  long  while  the  sister-art  of  painting  was  prac- 
tically neglected.  The  continuous  development  of  the  art  through 
four  generations  is  also  unusual  for  Spain.  We  can  here  trace  the 
transition  from  the  later  mediaeval  style,  with  its  solemn  serious- 
ness and  dignified  realism,  to  the  sensuous  feeling  for  beauty  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance ;  we  can  farther  note  the  influence  of  the  great 
forms  of  antique  art  and  of  the  violent  poses  of  Michael  Augelo, 
and  finally  study  an  acclimated  national  style  built  up  of  all  these 
elements,  of  which  the  base  is  formed  at  one  time  of  ^strong  emotion, 
at  another  of  a  cold  and  measured  dignity.  The  ornamental  element 
here  remains  somewhat  in  the  background,  but  this  province  shared 
in  the  general  enthusiasm  for  the  'grotesque  style',  as  is  evinced, 
e.g.y  in  the  Oasa  Zaporta  at  Saragosaa  (1550). 

The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  Aragonese  school,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  sculptors  of  Spain,  was  Daician  Fobmbnt  (d.  1533), 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Valencia,  where  he  appears  as  one  of  the 
purest  representatives  of  the  Italian  taste.  His  short  career  gave 
him  time  for  only  two  large  works  in  alabaster,-  and  of  these  only 
one  shows  him  in  the  maturity  of  his  power.  In  the  retablo  of  the 
Virgen  del  Pilar  at  Saragassa  (1511),  with  its  three  large  groups, 
and  a  predella  containing  seven  smaller  ones,  it  is  evident  that  his 
talent  is  still  plastic ;  between  the  two  parts  of  the  work  he  has  made 
a  complete  revolution  in  style.  The  larger  groups  (Birth,  Purifi- 
cation, and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin)  are  characterized  by  a  bold 
and  candid  realism ;  the  figures  are  heavy  and  closely  packed ;  the 
drapery  is  painfully  studied.  It  is  obviously  intended  as  a  contrast 
to  the  emaciated  and  spiritual  forms  of  the  Gothic  style  and  to 
eclipse  the  retablo  in  the  sister-church  of  La  Seo.  In  the  predella, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  surprized  to  meet  a  free  style  marked  by 
cool  and  smooth  elegance,  cheerful  and  beautiful  forms,  rounded 
ovals,  light  and  clinging  drapery,  melting  charm,  and  perspicuous 
grouping.  This  complete  change  was  explained  by  his  contemporaries 
as  being  due  to  the  return  of  Berruguete  from  Italy.  —  The  second 
retablo,  at  Huesca^  is  marked  by  a  wholly  modern  vein  of  refined 
and  sensuous  charm,  such  as  obtains  in  scarcely  any  other  work  of 
Spanish  art.  Master  Damian  appears  to  have  possessed  not  only 
the  classic  training  of  the  Humanists,  but  also  their  self-apprecia- 
tion ;  he  calls  himself  'the  rival  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles*,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  allowed  the  unheard-of  privilege  of  inserting  life- 
size  medallions  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  base  of  both  works 
shows  that  the  popular  estimation  of  him  coincided  with  his  own. 
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The  solemnity  of  the  scenes  of  tlie  Passion  is,  as  it  were,  veiled 
by  the  sense  of  the  heautiful  and  the  pleasing  that  preyails  in  these 
groups.  He  seems  to  haye  paid  little  attention  to  the  decorative 
part  of  the  work ;  and  the  frame  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Alongside  of  Ferment  stands  Diboo  Moblanbs,  who  completed 
the  portal  of  the  convent-church  of  Santa  Engracia  at  Saragossa, 
begun  by  his  father  Juan  in  1505.  It  is  adorned  with  nobly  indi- 
vidualized statues  of  the  Madonna  and  the  'Catholic  Kings',  and  is 
conceived,  both  as  to  figures  and  ornamentation,  in  a  style  of  classic 
dignity.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  Seo,  with  the  monument 
of  Archbp.  Fernando  de  Aragon  and  his  mother,  is  the  best  example 
of  his  opulent  style,  in  which  the  figures  and  the  decoration,  fancy 
and  realism,  the  ideal  and  the  individual  all  receive  a  well-balanced 
measure  of  attention.  Different  hands  are,  however,  recognizable 
in  the  execution ;  the  tomb  of  the  bishop  is  perhaps  by  Forment, 
the  Last  Judgment  in  the  lunette  is  ascribed  to  Beeerra  (p.  Ix).  The 
works  of  TudelUla  (trascoro)  are  plastic  decoration  of  a  mannered  and 
professional  stamp,  with  a  mingling  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane. . 

The  church  of  the  convent  of  PoUet  was  once  a  treasure-house 
of  medideyal  and  modern  sculptures.  Since  1835,  however,  this 
miracle  of  princely  piety  and  pomp  has  been  merely  a  monument 
of  a  suicidal  lust  for  destruction.  A  few  works  were  carried^  off 
safely  to  Tarragona.  The  lower  part  of  the  enormous  alabaster  ro- 
table of  1525  has  been  sadly  mutilated.  Fresher  and  more  attract- 
ive is  the  sumptuous  portal  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin  at  Calatayud 
(1528),  by  Juan  de  Talavera  and  Etienne  Veray. 

After  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  a  style  was  evolved  which 
corresponded  more  or  less  to  the  Developed  SenalBsance  of  Italy. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  art  Aragon  and  Castile  now  form  one 
large  territory.  This  epoch  was  marked  by  a  revolution  in  ecclesiast- 
ical taste  that  is  peculiar  to  Spain.  The  enthusiasm  for  figure 
sculpture  almost  wholly  expelled  the  decorative  element,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  predilection  for  bulk  and  multiplicity  of  detail 
continued  to  increase.  One  result  of  this  was  that  stone-carving 
was  practically  abandoned,  and  the  artist  confined  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  Wood  (pine,  cedar,  linden,  larch)  as  a  cheaper  and 
more  easily  worked  material.  Colouring  was  not  used  at  first.  The 
plateresque  style  had  created  its  most  brilliant  productions  in  An- 
dalusia and  New  Castile,  but  in  the  new  style  it  was  N.  Spain 
(Navarre,  the  Basque  Provinces,  Old  Castile,  Galicia)  that  came  to 
the  front.  Now  arose  those  huge  Rbtablos,  which  cover  a  choir 
wall  reaching  up  to  the  vaulting  with  a  Jacob's  Ladder  of  statues. 
All  that  had  been  expressed  in  the  14-15th  cent,  by  small  painted 
groups  and  panels  was  now  translated  into  lifesize  statues  and  into 
the  dialect  of  those  massive  forms  which  the  free  marble  sculpture 
of  Italy  had  created. 
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A  view  of  these  astonishing  works,  to  which  the  whole  art  of 
the  period  in  N.  Spain  was  devoted,  snggests  many  far-reaching 
reflections.  The  church  had  begun  by  being  suspicious  of  plastic 
representations,  and  in  the  Christian  Byzantine  empire  of  the  E. 
painting  had  been  the  orthodox  art.  Now,  in  the  extreme  W.,  a 
state  of  things  had  come  to  pass  in  which,  probably  as  a  reaction 
against  Islam's  hostility  to  images,  an  almost  exclusive  preference 
was  given  by  the  church  to  the  art  of  sculpture. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  adaptation  of  the 
mediaeval  reredos  to  the  forms  of  modern  Italian  sculpture  is  the 
retablo  of  Tafalla  in  Navarre,  by  Miguel  de  Aneheta.  This  contains 
35  statues  and  groups,  in  which  all  stages  of  relief  are  employed 
with  great  technical  dexterity.  Studies  of  ancient  statues  are  here 
combined  with  ^contrasts'  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo  and  in- 
stances of  exaggerated  emotion  in  mien  and  gesture.  These  qualities 
are  in  part  even  more  strongly  accentuated  in  the  retablo  of  Cos- 
cante,  by  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  San  Pedro  and  Ambrosio  de  Vengoeokea, 
.  San  Vicente  in  San  Sebastian  contains  some  noteworthy  statues  by 
the  last-named  artist. 

In  Castile  perhaps  the  most  noted  carver  in  wood  was  0a.sfab 
Becbrra  (1520-70),  a  painter  and  sculptor,  who,  like  his  pre- 
decessor Berruguete,  had  spent  many  years  in  Rome,  working  under 
Vasari  in  the  Cancellerfa  and  under  Daniele  da  Volterra  in  the 
Trinity  de'  Monti.  He  was  also  a  learned  anatomist  and  furnished 
the  plates  for  Valverde's  Anatomy  (Rome,  1554).  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  painted  frescoes  in  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Pardo  at 
Madrid^  but  his  chief  works  were  in  the  field  of  sculpture.  In  the 
retablo  of  the  Descalzas  Reales,  of  which  his  designs  only  remain 
to  us,  the  three  arts  were  represented  in  about  equal  measure.  His 
masterpiece  is  the  retablo  of  Astorga  (1558-69).  His  chief  merits 
are  an  ideal  beauty  and  dignity,  and  a  happy  knack  in  pleasing  the 
eye;  in  expression  and  composition  he  is  less  satisfactory,  and  he 
made  Michael  Angelo  and  the  antique  the  substitutes  for  a  study  of 
nature.  His  Asunta  is  a  Niobe,  his  Cardinal  Virtues  are  modelled 
on  the  Day  and  Night  of  the  Medici  Chapel.  This  imposing  work  is 
a  good  example  of  the  discreet  ^estofado'  painting,  which  was  resus- 
citated afteTr  the  colourless  episode  of  the  Renaissance.  Of  kindred 
spirit  is  the  retablo  of  Burgos  (1577-93),  by  Rodrigo  and  Martin 
de  Haya. 

Perhaps  the  boldest  erection  of  this  kind  is  the  retablo  of  Santa 
Clara  at  Briviesca^  begun  by  Diego  OuUlen  in  1526,  completed  by 
Pedro  Lopez  de  Oamiz  of  Miranda ;  but  that  of  St.  Oasilda,  in  the 
ecolgiata  of  the  same  place,  is  finer  in  detail.  For  the  retablo  of 
San  Asensio  in  the  Rioja  the  main  group  of  the  Last  Judgment  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  was  translated  into  sculpture  by  Pedro  Arhulo 
MarguveU  (1569).  Another  Maestre  Guillen  furnished  the  retablo 
f  Cdcerea  and  the  doors  and  cabinets  of  the  sacristy  of  Seville, 
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The  mucli  over-estimated  Jtuzn  de  Juni  (d.  ca.  1586),  who  came 
to  Yalladolid  from  Oporto  and  Osma,  carried  the  Michael  Angelo 
cult  into  the  realm  of  distortion  and  caricature.  His  successor, 
Gbbgobio  Hbknandbz  of  Galicia  (1666-1636),  warned  hy  Juni's 
extravagances,  studied  nature  with  great  care  and  purged  the  plastic 
art  of  these  scholastic  mannerisms.  His  works  at  Yalladolid  and 
elsewhere  deserve  our  admiration  for  their  simplicity,  nobility  of 
form,  perspicuity,  and  depth  of  feeling.  Eatiban  Jordan  was  a  fol- 
lower of  moderate  talent.  This  school  of  sculptors  was  essentially 
aristocra,tic  hut  remained  in  touch  with  the  devout  multitude  by 
its  groups  from  the  Passion  (  Yalladolid  Museum). 

Id  SbyHiLB,  as  in  Andalusia  in  general,  the  imposing  works  of 
the  plateresque  style  and  the  Italianizing  school  of  painting  had 
forced  the  more  popular  style  of  sculpture  into  the  background.  It 
was  not  until  the  Renaissance  had  died  out,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17tii  cent. ,  that  a  resuscitation  of  the  medieval  polychrome 
sculpture  took  place.  This  was  due  to  the  energy  of  one  man, 
Ha&tinbz  MoNTAMito  (d.  1649),  whose  numerous  works  form  a 
prime  element  in  the  picture  of  artistic  and  ecclesiastical  Seville. 
In  the  works  of  this  master  and  his  school  every  trace  of  the  Italian 
style,  with  its  mixture  of  Biblical  Christianity  and  fantastic  pa- 
ganism, has  vanished.  Their  art  is  the  result  of  an  essentially  Spanish 
attitnde  of  mind,  while  the  sense  of  form  through  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed is  probably  peculiar  to  Seville.  Among  its  characteristics 
are  the  earnest  and  melancholy  heads  with  their  classical  features, 
the  slender  and  well-built  figures,  the  quiet  dignity,  and  the  bril- 
liant painting  in  oil,  shimmering  with  gold  yet  used  with  discre- 
tion. Such  a  flat  treatment  of  the  colouring  as  is  exemplified  by 
Pacheco  (p.  Ixix)  occurs  but  seldom.  The  statues  are  usually  placed 
in  niches  framed  in  restrained  cinquecento  ornamentation.  In 
purity  of  taste  and  artistic  harmony  they  probably  surpass  all  other 
works  of  their  class;  in  life,  fancy,  and  individuality  they  are, 
however,  inferior  to  those  already  named.  The  most  successful  of 
all  are  the  single  statues  by  Montafl^s.  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  of  these  are  in  the  museum  (e.g.  St.  Dominic)  and  in 
the  cathedral  (Madonna,  Crucifix).  Of  rarer  occurrence  are  large 
groups  in  relief  (Jeres)  and  portrait-statues  (Ouzman  el  Bueno  and 
his  wife  at  SarUiponce).  The  figures  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  St.  Igna- 
tius and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  University  Church,  are  idealized 
portraits,  marked  by  noble  severity  of  form  and  pathos  of  expres- 
sion. To  the  people  Monta&^s  appealed  most  forcibly  in  his  groups 
from  the  Passion  (pasos),  which  were  carried  in  the  processions  of 
Holy  Week. 

The  large  and  nnmerous  works  of  his  contemporaries  and  imi- 
tators, like  Roldan,  Delgado,  and  JertSmmo  Hernandez^  produce  more 
of  a  purely  material  effect.  ^a*^^^  ^y  ^ 

Among  the  pupils  of  Montafies   in  the  art  of  sculpture  wa£ 
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Alonso  Cano  (1601-67),  whose  early  works  (e.g.  in  Santa  Paula) 
are  Tery  similar  to  those  of  his  master,  though  a  degree  warmer  and 
unapproached  in  delicacy  of  treatment  and  colouring.  His  large 
and  small  Conceptions  (sacristy  of  Oranada)  are  reproductions  of 
the  same  originals.  The  head  of  St.  Paul  and  the  busts  of  Adam 
and  ^ve  in  the  same  place  and  the  St.  Anthony  in  San  Nicolas  of 
Murcia  are  gems  of  polychrome  sculpture. 

Cano  found  several  successors  in  Granada.  Josi  de  Mora  (1638- 
1725),  in  contrast  to  the  somewhat  unindividualized  and  monotonous 
expression  of  Montafitfs,  carried  the  religious  pathos  in  his  plastic 
Agures  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  painful.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
his  Mater  Dolorosa  and  his  statue  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios  (p.  391),  th  e*^ 
result  is  successful ;  in  many,  however,  his  lank  figures  and  doleful 
miens  make  an  impression  of  tiresome  mannerism.  Pedro  db  Mbna 
(d.  1693)  of  Granada,  on  the  other  hand,  excelled  all  the  artists 
already  named  in  invention  and  graphic  power  (El  Angel  at  Ora- 
nada j  Madonna  in  Santo  Domingo  at  Malaga),  The  nnpainted 
wooden  statuettes  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Malaga  are  among 
the  most  singular  and  significant  products  of  Spanish  art,  if  not  of 
all  modern  sculpture.  They  form  an  entire  heaven  of  those  saints 
and  founders  of  religious  orders  who  were  most  popular  in  Spain. 
The  more  we  inspect  them,  the  greater  is  our  astonishment  that  he 
was  able  to  make  such  living  and  intelligible  personifications  of 
42  different  characters,  with  no  material  to  inspire  him  but  the  dry 
records  of  their  lives.  Though  nowhere  recalling  the  model,  yet 
carefully  individualized  in  every  way  and  making  the  naive,  un- 
conscious impression  of  true  saints,  these  statuettes  are  probably  the 
last  word  of  Spanish  art  in  plastic  characterisation.  The  St.  Francis 
in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  a  ghastly  ascetic  type  formerly  ascribed 
to  Cano,  is  also  by  Pedro  de  Mena 

In  the  last  third  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Baroque  Style  pene- 
trated the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  overloaded,  extravagant,  and 
ugly  decoration  of  Churriguera  (d.  1725)  is  especially  distaste- 
ful to  the  lover  of  art  because  it  was  the  signal  for  the  blind 
lust  for  the  destruction  of  the  older  altar-pieces,  not  only  of  the 
Gothic  period  but  also  of  the  classic  style  of  the  16th  century.  Even 
works  by  Montafitfs  had  sometimes  to  give  place  to  this  later  art. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  pest  went  the  subserviency  of  the  clergy  to 
the  popular  desire  for  the  coarsest  materialization,  a  tendency  which 
the  modern  fashions  in  religion  have  enhanced.  The  apparatus  for 
moving  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  the  wooden  dolls,  with 
real  hair  and  real  dresses,  in  which  the  head  and  hands  alone  are 
carved,  mark  the  lowest  level  of  the  plastic  art. 

The  'Trasparente'  of  Narciso  TomS  In  Toledo  Cathedml  Is  a 
notorious  example  of  the  brazen  desecration  of  one  of  the  noblest 
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temples  in  Spain  1)7  an  effect  suitable  only  for  the  stage.  The  royal 
statues  executed  for  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons  at  Madrid^  now  in 
part  lining  the  walks  of  the  Bueno  Retiro,  are  mere  caricatures. 

Even  in  this  period,  however,  there  are  not  a  few  instances 
which  prove  that  character  and  training,  though  hampered  by  the 
prescriptions  of  a  degraded  taste,  can  produce  genuine  works  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathy  of  generations  with  a  very  different  stand- 
ard of  art.  The  earnestness  of  Spanish  devotion  has  sometimes  in- 
spired baroque  forms  with  a  spirit  quite  unlike  the  sensual  and 
frivolous  tone  of  the  Italians. 

Among  works  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  the  statue  of 
St.  Bruno  by  Manuel  Pereira  (d.  1667)  in  the  Cartuja,  near  Burgos; 
those  of  St.  Isidore  and  the  ten  Santos  Labradores  in  Sant'  Isidore  in 
Madrid ;  the  emotional  and  realistic  groups  of  Salvador  Carmona  in 
Salamanea;  and  the  statues  of  Luisa  Roldan  in  the  Escorial.  One  of 
the  richest  and  most  tasteful  of  the  rococo  monuments  is  the  facade 
of  the  cathedral  of  Mureia^  where  some  restraint  was  placed  upon  the 
artists  by  the  adjacent  models.  The  Madonna  over  the  high-altar 
of  Cuenca  is  a  plastic  picture.  The  statues  in  the  park  of  Sarh  Jlde- 
fonso  are  the  work  of  a  colony  of  French  marble-cutters.  The  works 
in  the  sacristy  and  santuario  of  the  Cartuja  of  Granada  are  a  de- 
corative delirium  of  the  baroque  style  of  S.  Spain,  but  in  spite  of 
their  utter  lawlessness  they  produce  a  certain  effect  by  the  cost- 
liness of  their  material  (marble  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  etc.). 

One  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  history  of  Spanish  sculpture 
ikmrished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  Francisco  Zarcillo 
(1707-48),  the  son  of  a  Neapolitan,  was  born  at  Murcia,  and  his 
works  there  repay  of  themselves  a  visit  to  that  town.  Many  of  his 
stataes  will  seem  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  simply  the  usual 
wares  of  the  baroque  style.  We  should  not,  however,  allow  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  the  confused  drapery  and  the  excited 
gestnxod ;  the  careful  eye  will  see  a  wealth  of  reality  taken  from 
life,  not  without  depth  of  feeling  and  nobility  of  treatment.  In 
this  way  those  groups  from  the  Passion,  intended  primarily  for 
materialistic  effects  and  often  designed  with  reference  to  their 
motion  in  a  procession,  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  true  works  of 
art.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  groups  in  the  Ermita  de  Jestis, 
the  retablo  with  the  angels  in  San  Miguel,  and  that  of  Santa  Maria 
de  Gracia  in  Cartagena,  have  no  complete  idea  of  Spanish  sculp- 
ture. Groups  such  as  that  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  Kiss 
of  Judas  may  for  the  moment,  through  the  captivating  truth  and 
inwardness  of  their  curious  conception,  throw  all  other  known  re- 
presentations into  the  shade  —  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Ae  Saviour  wears  an  embroidered  velvet  mantle. 

Zarcillo,  though  the  chief  of  his  kind,  was  by  no  means  isolated. 
Until  quite  recently  a  room  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  at  San 
SOa^tian  contained  a  small  collection  of  similar  works  by  native 
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Basque  artists,  such  as  Arismendi  and  Ron.  lu  1880,  however,  the 
room  being  required  for  school  -  purposes ,  the  church  authorities 
had  them  burned,  —  A  short  episode  of  pseudo-Greek  sculpture 
ensued,  of  which  the  Dos  de  Mayo  Monument ,  by  Jo$i  Alvares, 
and  the  Prado  Fountain  at  Madrid  may  be  taken  as  examples.  The 
most  recent  masters  have  returned  to  realism.  Attractive  works  in 
terracotta  are  produced  by  Vallmitjarui  of  Barcelona  and  others. 
Large  bronze  monuments  are  successfully  cast  in  the  same  city. 

c.  Painting. 

No  paintings  of  the  Yisigothic  period  are  extant.  It  may  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  Miniatures  dating  from  the  first  cen- 
turies after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain  are  the  straggling  and 
degenerate  offshoots  of  the  Yisigothic  traditions.  The  richest  col- 
lections of  illustrated  manuscripts  are  those  of  the  EseoricU  and  of 
the  National  Library  and  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid.  The  bar- 
barously degraded  Latin  style  of  the  drawing  (still  known  in  Spain 
as  'Byzantine')  is  associated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  missals  of  the 
Franks,  with  northern  (Irish)  ornamental  motives.  The  human 
face  is  sometimes  indicated  merely  by  calligraphic  lines  and 
flourishes ;  in  some  of  the  Andalusian  codices  the  drawings  of  the 
human  form  are  scarcely  recognisable.  An  entirely  new  element  — 
that  of  the  Arab  Stylb  op  Building  —  meets  us  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  San  Millan  in  the  Rioja  (11th  cent  and  later).  In  the 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Brother  Beatus  (copies  at  Gerona 
and  in  the  Madrid  Academy  of  History)  occur  fuU-page  illustra- 
tions of  magnificent  palaces  with  horseshoe  arches  and  battlements. 
Thus,  in  the  very  beginnings  of  Spanish  culture,  we  detect  the  first 
notes  of  that  Oriental  taste  which  continues  during  five  centuries 
and  reaches  its  climax  in  the  resounding  harmonies  of  such  crea- 
tions as  the  council-room  of  the  Cardinal's  Palace  at  Alcald  (1424). 

Of  mural  paintings  before  the  era  of  the  pointed  style  the  re- 
mains are  very  scanty.  The  chief  are  the  figures  of  saints  in  the 
niches  of  the  little  church  of  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz  at  Toledo  (see 
p.  xlvi)  and  the  extensive  vault-paintings  'al  secco'  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Catharine'  in  San  Isidore  of  Leon,  with  scenes  from  the 
Passion.  The  latter,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  are 
the  most  important  specimens  of  the  'Byzantine'  style  in  Spain.  The 
interiors  of  the  Bomanesque  churches  in  the  mountain-districts  in 
the  N.  and  N.E.  of  the  peninsula  were  frequently  adorned  with 
paintings  (12th  cent,  et  seq.),  just  as  in  the  central  European 
countries.  Several  cases  have  been  found  in  Asturias  and  Aragon, 

The  introduction  of  the  Ab.ohitbctub,b  of  N.  Fbamob  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  style  of  drawing  evolved  from  it.  Remains 
may  be  seen  in  Navarre  (Tudela  and  Pampeluna)  and  on  the  mon- 
uments in  the  old  cathedral  of  Salamanca,  Of  the  three  large 
mural  paintings  of  the  Virgin  in  Seville,  those  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
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Bocamador  at  San  Lorenzo  and  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Corral  in  San 
Ildefonso  probably  date  from  the  14th  cent. ;  that  in  the  Capilla  de 
la  Antigua  of  the  cathedral  was  painted  over  in  the  16th  century. 

These  influences  from  the  N.  were  accompanied  by  Italian 
Inf LUENCB8,  from  Florence  and  Siena.  Stamina  (b.  1364)  and  Delia 
(b.  after  1366),  two  Tuscan  painters  of  the  school  of  Giotto,  worked 
at  the  courts  of  Juan  I.  and  Juan  IT.  of  Castile.  No  authenticated 
works  by  these  artists  are  extant,  but  the  paintings  on  the  Tault- 
ing  of  the  chapel  of  San  Bias  in  the  cloisters  of  Toledo  are  undoubt- 
edly Giottesque.  The  large  painting  of  the  battle  of  Higuernela  in 
the  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  which  Philip  II.  caused  to  be  copied  for 
the  Escorial,  has  been  ascribed  to  DeUo,  but  erroneously.  The  fresco 
in  the  apse  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Salamanca  is  by  Nicolas  Fhren- 
Uno,  The  easel  paintings,  stich  as  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Clara  at 
Tordesillaa,  are  more  numerous. 

The  Lands  of  the  Limousin  Dialect  (Valencia,  Catalonia,  and 
Majorca)  have  always  been  especially  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  Italy.  In  this  district,  from  the  14th  till  late  in  the  15th  cent., 
a  peculiar  style  flourished,  which  had  analogies  with  the  early  Tuscan 
and  old  Cologne  schools.  Its  characteristics  are  light  tempera  colour- 
ing, animated  and  graceful  movement,  flowing  drapery,  and  fine 
and  even  beautiful  forms.  These  retablos  are  recognizable  by  their 
flat,  gilded  frames,  with  Gothic  tracery  and  ornamentation.  Numer- 
ous works  of  this  kind  are  preserved  in  Catalonia,  as  in  the  cathe- 
dral ot  Manresa^  the  convent-church  of  San  Cugat  del ^VallSs  jiq^t 
Barcelona,  and  the  museums  of  Valencia  and  Palma.  Some  of  the 
paintings  of  the  Virgin  are  akin  to  those  of  William  of  Cologne  and 
Fra  Angelico  in  their  naive  and  child-like  charm. 

In  the  Interior  of  the  country  these  echoes  of  foreign  styles 
often  disappear  entirely.  The  most  important  work.  Interesting  for 
its  date  (1390)  and  its  Moorish  ornamentation,  is  the  rotable  from 
the  Monasterio  de  Piedra,  now  at  the  Academy  of  History  in 
Madrid.  Mention  may  be  made  also  of  the  old  altar  of  San  Millan 
de  Suso  in  the  Rioja^  that  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Fresneda  in  the  Es- 
eorialf  and  the  curious  tempera-paintings  on  the  curtains  behind 
the  royal  tombs  in  the  convent-church  of  Ona. 

The  Eably  Flemish  School  is  represented  in  Spain  by  more 
paintings  than  any  other  foreign  school.  Many  of  these  were  in- 
troduced by  traders,  but  many  others  were  painted  in  Flanders  to 
the  direct  order  of  Spanish  patrons.  Others  were  painted  in  Spain 
by  Flemish  masters,  who  resided  in  the  country  either  temporarily 
or  permanently,  bequeathing  their  style  to  their  successors. 

The  history  of  the  early-Flemish  school  in  the  peninsula  begins 
with  the  journey  of  Jan  van  Eyck  to  the  court  of  Portugal ,  on 
which  occasion  he  also  visited  Spain.  No  originals  from  his  hand 
teem  to  be  now  extant;  but  the  Fountain  of  Life  in  the  Prado 
UUHum,  which  Enrique  IV.  presented  to  the  convent  of  Parral  i 
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Segovia,  may  represent  one  of  his  compositions.  Of  the  early- 
Netherlandish  altar-pieces  still  occupying  their  original  positions 
the  following  are  the  most  important :  the  Crucifixion  by  Diebick 
Bouts  in  the  CapiUa  Real  at  Qranada;  an  Oratorium  by  the  same 
artist  in  the  Colegio  del  Patriarca  at  Valencia;  the  great  high-altar 
of  Palencia  by  Juan  de  Flandes  (beginning  of  the  16th  cent.)  j  the 
retablo.  of  St.  John's  at  Marchena;  and  the  small  and  attractive 
Dutch  retablo  of  Bishop  Fonseca  by  Juan  de  Holanda  (1507).  Of 
the  three  Descents  from  the  Cross  attributed  to  Rooeb  van  deb. 
Wbyden  that  in  the  Escorial  is  the  original.  The  large  Altar  of 
St  Aubert  of  Cambrai,  now  In  the  Prado  Museum,  is  the  work  of 
pupils.  Akin  to  Van  der  Weyden  is  the  painter  of  the  altar-piece 
of  Flemallen  (panels  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu) ,  who  is  also  the 
artist  of  the  wings  by  Master  Werlis  (Nos.  1352  et  seq.)  and  the 
panel  with  the  story  of  Joseph  (and  the  Annunciation).  It  is  full 
of  Hispano-Moresco  types  and  costumes.  Many  large  and  small 
works  of  Qeeabbt  David  are  found  from  the  Balearic  Isles  to 
Portugal,  and  his  masterpiece  is  at  Evora.  A  Spanish  imitator  is 
illustrated  at  Segovia  (San  Est^an)  and  in  Madrid  Museum. 

These  works  by  prominent  Netherlandish  masters  belong  to  the 
later  part  of  the  15th  century.  The  most  remarkable  work  of  the 
Hispano-Flemish  style  in  the  peninsula,  however,  dates  from  1445, 
i.e.  scarcely  ten  years  later  than  the  completion  of  the  masterpiece 
of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck.  This  is  the  retablo  with  the  portraits  of 
the  five  Consejers,  painted  by  Luis  de  Dalmau  for  the  old  chapel 
in  the  city-hall  of  Barcelona.  In  this  work  the  oil  technique,  the 
forms,  and  even  the  actual  singing  angels  of  the  famous  Ghent 
altar-piece  appear  in  a  Catalonian  guise.  In  Catalonia  it  is  unique 
of  its  kind  j  but  somewhat  later  Castile  produced  the  proliflc  Fer- 
nando Oallegos  (d.  1550),  whose  panels  at  Zamora  and  Salamanca 
may  be  compared  to  the  works  of  the  Cologne  'Master  of  the  Holy 
Relationship'.  The  court-painter  Antonio  del  Rincon  (1466-1500) 
also  belongs  to  this  category,  if  he  be  really  the  author  of  the  little 
picture  In  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Qranada^  with  its 
portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  His  large  work  at  Robledo  de 
ChaveUij  with  its  numerous  sections,  has  been  repainted  and  ruined. 

Those  who  pass  from  village  to  village  in  almost  any  Spanish 
province  will  receive  the  impression  that  in  the  15th  cent,  every 
church  possessed  one  or  more  painted  Retablos,  so  great  is  the 
number  that  have  escaped  (mostly  in  the  poorer  places)  the  *Chur- 
rlgueresque'  mania  for  restoration.  Most  of  these  works  date  from 
the  second  half  of  the  century  and  show  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  early-Flemish  school :  —  the  figures  are  lean,  the  outlines 
sharp,  the  colours  rich  and  aided  by  gold.  Local  types  and  customs, 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  ornamentation  are  frequently  used.  The 
legends  are  represented  with  drastic  vigour,  and  the  painter  is  often 
quite  unique  in  his  way  of  relating  Biblical  events.  In  delicacy  of 
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workmanship  and  charm  of  colour  they  are,  however,  inferior  to  the 
Flemish  works  of  the  same  kind.  In  Nayarre,  Aragon,  and  Rons- 
sillon  a  French  element  is  noticeable;  in  Catalonia  we  see  French, 
German,  and  Italian  influences  at  work  side  by  side ;  in  Yalencia 
and  the  Balearic  Isles  the  Italian  influence  is  predominant. 

Those  who  have  no  time  to  visit  the  provinces  may  study  the 
different  schools  in  the  galleries  of  the  larger  cities.  The  Aragonese 
school  is  represented  in  the  Archs&ological  Museum  at  Madrid; 
Catalan  works,  of  a  bewildering  variety  of  styles,  are  collected  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Seo  of  Barcelona;  Yalencian  and  Balearic  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  Valencia  and  Palmay  Leonese  works 
at  Leon,  and  Castilian  works  at  AvUa  and  Segovia,  There  are  also 
many  Castilian  paintings  in  the  Frado  Museum  —  among  them  the 
charming  Yirgen  de  la  Rosa  from  the  convent  of  UcMs.  The  ceiling 
paintings  in  the  Alhamhra  (beginning  of  the  15th  cent.)  may  belong 
to  one  of  these  provincial  schools,  probably  that  of  Valencia. 

From  the  stand-point  of  historical  evolution  the  most  notable 
phase  is  the  influence  of  the  early-Flemish  school  on  the  painters 
of  Sbttllcb,  the  most  important  centre  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Spanish  painting.  Juan  Sanohbz  db  Castbo,  whose  St  Christopher 
(retouched)  in  San  Julian  dates  from  14S4,  is  the  earliest  known  of 
these  Seville  painters,  and  he  stands  at  the  head  of  a  chain  that 
extends  without  a  break  to  Murillo.  An  easel-painting  by  him  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Peter  and  Jerome,  lately  discovered  in  St.  Julianas, 
proves  that  he  formed  his  style  under  Netherlandish  influences. 
He  was  followed  by  Albjo  Febnandbz,  who,  with  his  brother  Juan 
Febkanbez  Albman,  was  summoned  from  Cordova  to  execute  some 
works  in  the  cathedral.  His  masterpiece  in  Cordova  has  disap- 
peared, but  the  large  panels  he  painted  for  the  Samstia  Alta  of 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  (1525),  and  now  transferred  to  the  more 
favourable  light  of  the  Archbishop's  palace,  form  one  of  the  most 
important  pages  in  the  history  of  early-Spanish  art  They  are  distin- 
guished from  most  works  of  the  period  by  a  vein  of  dignity,  serious- 
ness, and  simplicity.  The  stranger  will  at  first  find  himself  em- 
barassed  in  his  attempt  to  classify  these  works.  Some  of  the  heads 
suggest  Qninten  Matsys,  others  have  an, Italian  purity  of  line,  still 
others  are  popular  types  of  a  semi- African  cast  A  liUle  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  the  school,  however,  reveals  that  a  Spanish  style 
is  beginning  to  be  evolved  from  this  eclecticism.  But  this  was 
soon  afterwards  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  system  of  mannerism, 
imported  from  Italy.  Probably  the  most  attractive  work  both  of  the 
master  and  of  the  time  is  the  Madonna  and  angels  in  Santa  Ana  in 
the  suburb  of  Triana,  Akin  to  the  works  of  Fernandez  are  the 
retablo  in  the  Colegio  del  Maese  Rodrigo,  that  of  St  Bartholomew 
in  the  chapel  of  St  Anna  in  the  cathedral  (1407),  the  repentant 
St  Peter  in  the  museum  of  Cordova^  and  the  noble  figures  of  holy 
women  in  the  retablos  of  Marchena  and  Eeija,  The  tempera  panels 
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of  saints  and  ifounders  of  orders  in  San  Benito  de  Calatrava  betray 
an  Italian  influence.  " 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of 
Spanish  history,  could  not  fail  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  arts. 
From  about  1470  to  1620  a  group  of  painters  flourished  in  Castile, 
Who  compare  more  or  less  favourably  with  the  Tuscan  Quatro- 
centists.  The  earliest  and  most  extensive  enterprise  of  this  group 
was  the  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  of  Leon,  executed 
under  Bishop  Venier,  an  Italian  (1464-70);  but  of  this  only  frag- 
ments remain.  A  much  more  distinct  idea  of  the  art  of  Juan  de 
BoBGONA  (d.  ca.  1633)  is  given  by  his  mural  paintings  in  the 
chapter-room  at  Toledo  ^  while  his  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  and 
elsewhere  have  vanished.  He  probably  formed  his  style  as  the 
assistant  of  Florentine  painters,  perhaps  of  Ghirlandajo.  The  works 
at  Toledo  are  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  painted  in  a  clear 
and  bright  fresco-tone,  Arm  and  broad  in  drawing ;  a  certain  stiffness 
and  crudity  in  types  and  gestures  alone  Indicate  that  their  native 
soil  is  not  Italy.  This  Burgundian  painter,  who  was  a  brother  of  the 
sculptor  Philip  Vigarnf,  found  an  assistant  and  successor  in  fk'ancisco 
de  Amherea,  of  whose  works  the  churches  of  Toledo  contain  many 
examples.  He  adapted  the  style  to  the  small  panels  of  the  retablos 
and  sometimes  enhanced  the  charm  of  the  scenes  by  setting  them 
in  rich  and  sunny  landscapes  (e.g,  San  Andres).  That  Borgofia  was 
a  skilful  painter  in  oils  is  proved  by  the  panels  in  the  Prado  Museum 
(Nos.  2178  et  seq.),  which  are  probably  from  his  hand,  and  by  the 
retablo  of  the  cathedral  of  Avila  (1608),  In  the  latter  place  he  had 
as  his  colleagues  the  court-painter  Pedro  Berruguete  and  Santos 
Cruz.  In  fact  two  hands  besides  his  own  are  recognizable  in  this 
important  retablo  —  one  that  of  a  follower  of  Pietro  Perugino,  the 
other  that  of  a  purely  Oastilian  artist.  The  realistically  conceived 
racial  types,  the  vigorous  colouring,  the  firmness  of  the  drawing 
and  perspective,  and  the  skilful  handling  of  the  gilded  surfaces 
make  Borgofta's  retablo  at  Santo  Tomfis  in  Avila  and  the  Dominican 
legends  in  its  cloisters  (now  In  the  Prado  Museum)  take  rank  among 
the  most  characteristic  and  pithy  performances  of  early-Spanish 
art.  One  of  the  offshoots  of  the  school  is  Diego  Gobbba,  in  whom, 
however,  the  influence  of  Raphael  also  is  noticeable ;  his  pictures, 
coming  partly  firom  Q-uisando  and  now  almost  all  collected  in  the 
Prado  Museum  J  are  vigorously  painted  and  show  a  pleasing,  thoagb 
somewhat  uniform  inventive  faculty. 

The  national  character  which,  Uke  the  woof  in  the  Italian  warp; 
is  more  or  less  visible  in  the  pictures  of  this  period,  both  in  subject 
and  conception,  disappeared  almost  wholly  after  1640  or  there-> 
abouts.  The  fame  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  attracted  many 
Spaniards  to  Rome,  where  they  spent  ei^er  the  whole  (as  RuvicUesi) 
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«  a  great  part  af  their  lives  —  enough,  in  any  case,  to  thoroughly 
Italianize  themselves.  What  they  painted  in  Italy  is  undistinguish- 
ably  drowned  In  the  frescoes  of  the  wholesale  decorators  like  Vasari 
and  Zuccari,  to  whom  they  served  as  assistants. 

The  first  of  these  Mannbbists  was  Alonso  Bbbbuouetb,  the  son 
of  Pedro,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  names  in  the  Int-history  of 
Spain  (comp.  p.  Ivi).  The  paintings  attrihuted  to  him  at  Sala- 
manca, Valladolid,  and  Palencia  show  a  strange  and  yet  intelligent 
reproduction  of  Raphaelesque  forms.  His  followers,  with  much  less 
individuality ,  were  Oaspar  Becerra  (p.  Ix) ,  the  hopelessly  man- 
nered VilloldOy  Bias  del  Ptadoy  and  the  feeble  Luis  de  Velasco  (these 
tvo  at  Toledo).  Luis  db  Morales  (ca.  1508-86)  of  Badajoz  painted 
pious  pictures  with  applause,  but  his  later  figures  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa  and  Ecce  Homo  are  lamentable  caricatures  which  show  to 
what  a  depth  the  taste  of  the  period  had  sunk.  In  Seville  the  Italian 
infiaence  seems  to  have  been  at  first  transmitted  through  glass 
painters  firom  the  Netherlands,  such  as  Amao  de  Flandes  (1525 
et  seq.}.  The  'good  manner'  was  afterwards  represented  by  Luis  oe 
Yaeoas  (1502-68),  who  painted  large  frescoes  with  some  success 
(Giialda).  The  work  known  as  *La  Qamba'  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  also  was  a  member  of  Vasari's  circle.  Alonso  Vasquez  has  a 
certain  Flemish  flavour.  The  most  prominent  of  all  is  Ped&o 
Campana  (de  Kempeneer;  1503-80)  of  Brussels,  who  lived  24  years 
in  Andalusia.  His  Descent  from  the  Gross  (1549)  and  his  Purifica- 
tion in  the  cathedral  of  Seville  are  the  most  pregnant  and  individual 
works  of  the  whole  school.  The  last  representative  of  this  class  was 
Fban€!I8oo  Pacheco  (1671-1654;  p.  Ixi),  the  teacher  and  father- 
in-law  of  Velazquez,  originator  of  a  collection  of  portraits  of  emin- 
ent Sevillians  and  author  of  a  valuable  text-book  of  painting.     * 

The  style  of  ornamentation  used  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  in  the 
logge  of  the  Vatican  was  afterwards  successfully  introduced  by  JuUo 
de  AquiUs  of  Rome  and  Alexander  Mayner  in  the  Alhambra  Pavilion 
and  in  the  Infantado  Palace  at  Guadalajara.  Cincinnati  continued 
this  style  in  the  chapter-room  and  in  the  prior's  cell  at  the  Escorial. 

When  Philip  II.  undertook  to  adorn  this  gigantic  building  with 
ftescoes  and  altar-pieces,  he  had  so  little  confidence  in  Spanish 
painters  that  l^e  entrusted  almost  the  whole  work  to  Italians.  Fedb- 
EiQo  ZuocABi,  LuoA  Oambiaso  (of  Oeuoa),  and  other  masters  ans- 
wered his  summons;  but  the  performances  of  these  rapid- working 
decorators  were  so  little  in  harmony  with  their  reputation  that  the 
Spaniards  fancied  that  in  the  new  climate  they  worked  under  an  evil 
star.  PBLiiBOBiNO  TiBALDi  had  greater  success  in  the  library,  though 
Ms  works  ^Ifild,  it  is  true,  seem  imposing  only  to  those  who  had 
not  seeji  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  stamp  of  true  art  was  better  seen 
in  the  few  efforts  of  Bart.  Carducho  (in  the  Ptado),  which  still  show 
something  of  the  style  and  charm  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Most  of  these 
Italians  settled  in  Spain;  and  they,  their  younger  brothers,  their 
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dons,  and  their  hangers  on  (like  Nardi)  supplied  the  artistic  vants 
of  the  churches  and  castles  of  Castile  (the  Pardo,  the  Alcazar  of 
Segcvia)  down  to  the  time  of  Velazquez.  The  most  prolific  was  Vin- 
CBNCio.  Oaeducho  ,  the  author  of  a  well-written  little  work  on  his 
art  (Dialogo8,j^l633).  His  style  and  that  of  his  compeers  recall  the 
second  Florentine  school  of  the  16th  century.  Their  merit  is  to 
have  placed  the  standard  of  artistic  training  on  a  higher  level. 

The  CouBT  Portrait  Painters  deserve  special  mention.  Sir 
Anthony  More  (ArU,  Mor)  was  greatly  admired  by  Philip  II.,  and  the 
Prado  Museum  possesses  from  his  hand  some  well  -  characterzed 
portraits  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  9,  series  of  excellent  pictiures 
of  ladies,  Alonso  Sanchez  CoBiiLO  (d.  1590)  formed  himself  in 
More's  school  and  often  nearly  equals  his  master.  He  was  followed 
byPANTOJA  DE  LA  Cruz  (1651-1610),  the  court-painter  of  Philip  III., 
who,  though  stiff  and  conventional,  possesses  some  interest  on 
account  of  his  elaborate  studies  of  the  dress  of  his  time.  The  cold 
and  precise  manner  of  these  painters  corresponds  closely  with  the 
reserved,  formal,  and  etiquette-bound  personages  they  painted. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  adornment  of  the  Escorial  and 
the  Palace  of  Madrid  was  the  Venetian  Paintings.  These  -were 
mainly  furnished  by  Titian  to  the  order  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  two  Bacchanalian 
scenes  from  Ferrara  and  by  numerous  works  of  Jac,  Tintoretto  and 
Paolo  Veronese.  Thus  the  Prado  Gallery  to  this  day  contains  tlie 
greatest  collection  of  Venetian  paintings  outside  Venice.  The  Vene- 
tian school  was  the  most  congenial  to  Spain  of  all  the  Italian  schools, 
and  its  influence  may  be  traced  even  in  the  16th  century.  Juan 
FERNANDEZ  Nayarrbte  (1526-79),  the  dumb  painter  of  Navarre, 
at  first  showed  himself  akin  to  the  mannerists  above  described ;  but 
after  the  king  had  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  Apostles  (in  the 
church)  and  other  extensive  works  at  the  Escorial^  he  remodelled  his 
style  by  a  study  of  the  paintings  by  Titian  he  saw  there,  and  showed 
'  that  he  understood  the  grand  old  master  better  than  many  of  his 
immediate  pupils.  He  died,  however,  while  engaged  in  these  tasks. 
In  Toledo,  about  the  same  time,  appeared  that  curious  Greek  artist, 
DoMENioo  Theotoo6puli  (1548-1625),  a  pupil  of  Titian.  His  Christ 
on  Calvary,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  sacristy,  shows  a  power  of  intel- 
ligent characterization  and  a  mastery  of  artistic  materials  that  prom- 
ised great  things.  Afterwards,  through  a  craving  for  originality,  he 
developed  an  incredible  mannerism ;  that  this  was  not  without  its 
admirers  is  shown  by  the  numerous  works  by  him  in  the  churches  of 
Toledo  and  Castile.  In  his  portraits,  however,  in  spite  of  all  affecta- 
tions, he  has  delineated  the  peculiar  dignity  of  the  Castilian  hidalgos 
and  the  beauty  of  Toledan  dames  with  a  success  attained  by  few. 

In  Sbvillb  also  the  short  reign  of  the  mannerists  was  followed 
by  a  return  to  a  more  healthV  style  of  art.    In  the  paintings  of  the 
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deric  Juan  db  las  Roblas  (ca.  1660-1626)  already  sound  all  the 
strings  to  "wMch  thepainting  of  the  17th  cent,  owes  Its  sutcess.  They 
eontain  the  death-sentence  of  that  pretentious  mannerism  which 
tffected  to  look  down  upon  life,  colour,  and  chiaroscuro.  The  broad, 
free,  and  yet  soft  drawing,  the  light  and  warm  key,  the  yellowish 
brown  tones  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  Roelas  also  studi  3d  in 
Venice.  In  his  Death  of  St.  Isidore  he  produced  an  ecclesiaiJtical 
8eene,  which  Zurharan  himself  has  not  excelled  for  sureness  of  touch 
in  the  delineation  of  Spanish  character.  His  Liberation  of  St.  Peter 
resembles  Honthorst,  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  recalls  Ribera; 
Ms  angelic  concerts  of  voice  and  instrument  are  full  of  an  Andalus- 
ian  gaiety  not  unworthy  of  Murillo.  The  Madonna  over  the  altar 
of  the  xiniversity-church  has  a  gracious  sweetness  that  is  all  her 
own.  Roelas  may  also  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the  Mercenarian 
ChuTch  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda. 

The  bizarre  Fbancisco  Hbbbbba  (ca.  1676-1656)  is  often  looked 
upon  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  originator  of  their  national  style  on 
account  of  the  breadth  and  *fury'  of  his  brush.  In  his  earlier  and 
better  pictures  (such  as  the  Last  Judgment  in  San  Bernardo)  he  is, 
however,  nothing  more  than  a  vigorous  pupil  of  Roelas.  The  interest 
he  arouses  is  of  a  personal  kind.  He  evinces  the  earnestness,  the 
energy,  the  Are  of  a  strong  nature,  which  despises  the  artificial, 
but  Anally  sinks  into  an  extravagant  decorative  style  of  painting. 

ScHOOi.  OP  Valencia.  Next  to  the  Andalusians  the  Valencians 
seem,  of  all  provincials  of  Spain,  to  possess  the  greatest  aptitude  for 
painting.  The  history  of  their  school  is,  however,  less  well  known, 
though  it  reaches  back  farther  into  the  middle  ages.  It  can  be  traced 
from  the  14th  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  prolific 
schools  of  retablo-painters  that  flourished  here ,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Catalonia  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  show  a  distinctly 
original  strain,  coupled  with  considerable  resemblance  co  the  Tre- 
centists and  Quattrocentists  of  Tuscany.  The  names  mentioned  in 
the  documents  seem  all  of  native  stock.  An  idea  of  the  former 
wealth  of  paintings  in  this  province  may  be  obtained  from  some  of 
the  chance  survivals.  Thus  in  Jdtioa^  the  native  place  of  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  province,  more  than  a  dozen  altar-pieces  of  the 
i5th  cent,  have  survived  the  iconoclasm  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  The  visitor  to  Valencia  may  study  the  different  styles 
of  the  province  in  the  museum. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cent,  the  Borgias  brought  many 
Italian  works  of  the  golden  period  into  their  native  province  of 
Valencia.  The  first  place  among  these  is  taken  by  the  large  rotable 
of  the  Seo  at  Valencia^  with  its  sixteen  panels  by  Febbando  db 
AxKBDiKA,  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Febbando  db  Llanos. 
Both  Valencia  and  Murcia  contain  other  Leonardesque  works.  Heman 
Toftea,  the  master  of  the  two  altars  in  the  Albomoz  chapel  of  the 
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cathedral  of  Ouenca^  has  been  identifled  with  the  Spaniard  Fer- 
rando,  named  in  Da  Vinci's  biography.  Paintings  of  PintuHcchio 
and  other  members  of  the  Umbrian  school  were  also  brought  into 
the  province  by  the  Borgias  (e.g.  the  Madonna  with  Card.  Rodrigo 
Borgia  in  the  museum  of  Valeneia)»  Those  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sigiienza  were  Imported  by  othei  hands. 

Such  models  may  account  for  the  well-known  and  over-estimated 
YioENTB  JoANES  Maoip  ( Ficcfiie  Joanc* ;  1623-79),  who,  perhaps, 
visited  Italy.  His  numerous  and  generally  small  pictures  are  attract- 
ive through  their  warm  and  deep  colours,  their  vigorous  handling, 
and  their  rich  landscapes.  These  properties,  however,  cannot  conceal 
their  poverty  of  invention  nor  the  uniforirity  of  the  types,  attitudes, 
expression ,  and  grouping.  His  Holy  Families  are  cramped  and 
awkward  copies  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael.  They  owe  their 
reputation  to  their  devout  piety ;  many  of  them  refer  to  the  cult  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  so  zealously  furthered  by  the  pious  Archbp. 
Ribera.  The  widely  scattered  Last  Suppers  and  figures  of  Christ 
were  intended  for  the  doors  of  the  Sagrario.  On  a  higher  level 
stands  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  the  entrance  of  the  Seo,  which 
suggests  a  study  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo  and  was  probably  paint- 
ed immediately  after  Joanes's  return  from  Italy. 

More  important  was  the  earlier  Pablo  db  San  Leooauio,  highly 
appreciated  by  his  contemporaries  but  overlooked  by  the  writers 
of  biographical  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias.  His  large  retablo  at 
Qa/ndia  and  the  now  dismembered  retablo  of  ViUaneal  reveal  him 
to  us  as  a  painter  who  did  for  Valencia  what  Juan  de  Borgofia  did 
for  Castile.  He  is  distinguished  by  deep  culture,  nobility  of  form 
and  expression,  delicate  sensibility,  and  close  observation  of  life. 
An  artist  of  similar  tendencies  has  left  several  works  at  Segorbe, 

Till  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent,  the  Valencian  painters 
adhered  to  the  well-coloured,  but  somewhat  over-elaborated  man- 
ner of  the  mediaeval  retablo,  in  which  the  accessories  were  depicted 
with  disproportionate  care..  The  first  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
^ broad  manner'  of  the  Italians,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  to 
give  forcible  expression  to  the  Valencian  nature  and  point  of  view, 
was  F&ANOisoo  RiBALTA  (155?-1628).  He  trained  himself  by  trav- 
elling in  Italy  and  followed  the  tendency  which  produced  the 
school  of  Bologna.  His  retablo  in  Carcagente  shows  that  he  was 
familiar  with  Correggio  and  Schidone.  He  is  the  first  who  used 
chiaroscuro  as  the  tone-giving  element  of  his  work  and  emphasized 
the  plastic  modelling  of  his  figures  by  a  strong  light  from  one  side. 
The  violent  attitudes  and  foreshortenings  of  Correggio  are  not  want- 
ing, but  in  other  respects  his  rude,  coarse,  and  sometimes  tasteless 
art  has  little  in  common  with  the  Parmesan  master.  His  figures  are 
big-boned  and  muscular. 

Ribalta's  best  pupil  was  the  prolific,  pleasing,  and  adroit  Jacinto 
Jerdnimo  d£  Espinosa  (1600-1680),  who  is  easily  recognizable  by  his 
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hight-red  sbadows.  His  large  seenes  from  the  legends  of  the  Americ- 
an missions,  in  the  museum  of  VcUeneia,  are  interesting.  Other 
artists  of  Valencia  are  Estiban  March,  the  extravgant  painter  oi 
battle^scenes,  and  Pedro  Orrente  (d.  1644;  San  Andres),  who  after- 
wards made  a  success  at  the  court  of  Madrid  witii  his  pastoral  scenes 
tod  Biblical  landscapes  in  the  manner  of  Bassano.  The  Zarinenaa 
and  other  minor  painters  hardly  deserve  mention. 

According  to  Yalencian  traditions  Jusepe  Bilbera  (1588  - 1656) 
of  Jdtlya,  known  as  Lo  Spagnoletto,  was  also  a  pupil  of  Ribalti, 
before  he  yisited  Italy.  It  is  true  that  Ribera  followed  Oaravaggio, 
whom  he  can  hardly  have  known  personally,  in  the  realistic  prin- 
ciple of  never  painting  without  a  model  and  in  the  dark  tone  of  his 
better-known  works ;  but  he  was  at  bottom  of  a  very  different  spirit 
from  the  Italian  master,  and  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  his 
art  may  really  be  found  in  Ribalta.  It  may  have  been  Ribalta  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  Correggio,  whom,  as  is  well  known,  he 
imitated  at  first.  Ribalta's  son,  who  died  about  the  same  time 
as  his  father,  has  left  a  large  Crucifixion  (1615 ;  Valencia  Museum)^ 
which  is  conceived  wholly  in  the  manner  of  Spagnoletto  and  was 
painted  about  the  time  of  the  latter's  arrival  in  Naples. 

Those  of  Ribera's  pictures  that  are  found  in  Spain  usefully  sup- 
plement in  many  important  points  our  knowledge  of  his  life  and 
character.  The  large  Orucipcion,  which  his  first  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Osuna,  caused  him  to  paint,  among  other  pieces,  for  his  private 
chapel  at  Osuna,  is  probably  his  earliest  extant  work.  Spain  also 
possesses  a  few  of  those  masterpieces  in  which  he  rivals  Titian 
in  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  shows  himself  to  be  the 
greatest  colourist  of  Italy  in  the  17th  century.  Among  these  is  his 
unapproachable  Immaculata,  in  the  church  of  the  Agustinas  Reco- 
letas  at  Salamanca,  which  excels,  in  colour  and  splendour  of  light, 
in  nobility  of  form  and  invention,  all  that  Murillo,  Guide  Reni,  and 
Rubens  have  attained  in  their  representations  of  this  subject.  The 
gentle  and  melancholy  type  that  is  familiar  through  the  Dresden 
St  Agnes  is  seen  in  several  Paintings  of  the  Magdalen  at  Madrid 
and  in  the  Best  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (G6rdova).  A  few  Studies 
of  Apostles  from  Neapolitan  models,  now  in  the  Prado  Museum,  give 
OS  an  opportunity  to  observe  his  process  of  modelling ;  they  are 
unsurpassed  as  examples  of  pictorial  relief. 

Ribera,  who  is  un approached  by  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  his  knowledge  of,  and  skill  in,  drawing  and  modelling,  represents 
the  seriousness  and  depth  of  Spanish  piety,  sometimes  degenerating 
into  morbidity  and  cruelty.  He  also,  though  more  rarely,  shows  a 
poetic  charm,  that  glows  like  a  richly  coloured  flower  among  the 
rocks.  He  gave  the  first  example  of  the  combination  of  realism 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit ;  and  thus  he  became  the  liberating 
genius  that  showed  to  the  painters  of  the  17th  cent,  the  national 
way  to  originality  and  greatness. 
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The  paintings  of  Biber*  yreie  introduced  into  Sbyillb  (p.  Ixx) 
by  the  Andalusian  grandees  and  viceroys  of  Naples,  sueh  as  the 
Osnnas  and  the  Alcalis,  and  they  were  received  there  with  acclama- 
tion by  the  younger  talents,  who  hastened  to  forget  their  local 
teachers  and  to  advocate  the  principles  of  realism  as  the  foundation 
of  all  things.  VeUi%que%^  Zurha/ran^  Antonio  del  CasUUOy  Alonao  Cona, 
Murillo,  and  J,  B,  de  Mayno  (Castile),  much  as  they  afterwards  dif- 
fered, all  began  in  this  severe  school.  The  best  works  of  the  last 
and  very  rare  master  were  brought  from  San  Pedro  Martir  of  Toledo 
to  the  old  National  Museum  (Ministerio  del.Fomento),  where  they 
astonished  connoisseurs  by  their  striking  resemblance  to  the  first 
style  of  Garavaggio.  Unfortunately  one  only  of  these  important 
works  of  the  Spanish  school  has  been  admitted  to  the  Prado  Mu- 
seum, where  room  might  easily  have  been  made  for  them  by  the 
exclusion  of  some  of  the  late-Italian  mediocrities. 

Francisco  Zurbaran  (1598-1661),  of  Estremadura,  has  in  his 
earlier  and  most  interesting  works  pushed  the  realistic  method  to 
a  strange  and  even  painful  extreme.  He  seems  to  pride  himself  on 
being  freer  from  fancy  or  imagination  than  any  other  painter  who 
ever  existed.  Even  his  angels  and  other  heavenly  personages  look 
like  photographs  of  the  ugly  boys  and  girls  he  placed  on  his  model's 
stand,  dressed  in  white  linen  drapery  fresh  from  the  laundry.  His 
female  martyrs  wear  half-fashionable,  half-fantastic  costumes  ar^ 
ranged  on  a  scheme  of  three  colours,  and  their  fashionably  fiat 
bosoms  and  pointed,  bird-like  faces  resemble  the  curious  figures 
of  saints  produced  by  Netherlandish  artists  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  seen  to  advantage  in  his  scenes  f^om 
monkish  legends,  where  he  depicts  the  cowled  members  of  the  great 
establishments  that  patronized  him  with  unexampled  truthfulness 
and  *gTandezza'.  In  fact  he  raised  this  previously  insignificant  braneh 
of  art  to  new  importance.  The  Carthusian  scenes  in  the  museum  of 
Seville  and  the  Mercenarian  scenes  in  the  cathedral  are  among  the 
earliest  of  these  works;  of  less  importance  are  the  Carthusian  pieces 
from  Jer^z  (now  in  the  museum  of  Cadiz) ;  among  the  best  of  all  are 
the  Hieronymite  scenes  in  the  sacristy  of  OuadaUipe.  These  works 
form  a  priceless  gallery  of  characteristic  popular  types.  Nobody  <el8e 
has  ever  had  so  sharp  an  eye  for  monkish  life  and  gestures,  discrimi- 
nating subtly  among  the  various  orders  and  the  various  ranks  of  the 
brothers  of  the  tonsure.  In  most  of  his  works  all  the  light  comes 
from  one  side,  throwing  sharply  defined  shadows,  relieved  by  re- 
fiections.  At  a  later  period  he  acquired  a  softer  manner,  with  dark 
^sfnmato'  shadows  on  a  ground  glowing  with  light  In  this  later  style 
he  imitated  the  composition  of  the  Italians,  but  with  little  success. 

The  Paimtino  or  C6BDavA  followed  a  course  similar  to  that  of 
Seville.  Of  the  existence  of  the  early  schools  we  have  a  striking 
proof  in  the  large  Annunciation  in  the  cathedral,  by  Pedro  de  Cor- 
doba (1475).  It  was  Cordova  that  furnished  Alejo  Fernandez  (p.  Ixvii) 
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toSeTille  and  Bart.  Bermejo  to  Baroelona  (ehapter-hoaie;  Piet^, 
of  1490).  The  Italian  style  of  the  16th  oent  was  represented  by 
the  able  firesoo-painters  Cesar  dt  Arbaiia  (Sagrario),  P^o  Campafia 
(p.  Ixix),  and  Pablo  de  Gbsfbdes  (ld3&-1608),  a  learned  master, 
wbo  has  also  earned  a  literary  reputation  by  his  melodious  didactic 
poem  on  the  art  of  painting.  Oespedes  tpent  a  considerable  time 
in  Rome,  helping  the  fceseo-painters  there,  and  he  broaght  home 
with  him  a  conception  of  the  grand  and  ideal  stylo,  which  he  tried 
to  realize,  though  with  quite  inadequate  powers  (Last  Sapper  in 
the  Mezquita).  The  school,  howeyer,  owes  its  most  conspicuous 
irauies  to  the  naturalistic  tendency.  The  numerous  ecclesiastical 
pictures  of  Antonio  db  Saatbdba  t  Castillo  are  all  recognizable  • 
by  their  vigorous  chiaroscuro,  by  the  curiously  harsh  types  of  the 
long  faees,  and  by  the  solid  impasto.  He  was  most  tuccessful^ 
bowerer,  in  his  landscapes  with  historical  accessories,  his  pastoral 
pieces  (cahaSiaB)^  and  his  Biblical  scenes,  the  last  sometimes  treated 
in  the  spirit  of  the  genre-painter  and  resembling  the  compositions 
of  the  Dutch  school  (Denial  of  St.  Poter,  in  the  museum).  This 
olass  is  also  represented  at  the  museum  of  Madrid  in  the  scenes 
from  the  history  of  Joseph,  there  catalogued  tinder  the  name  of  the 
insignificant  mannerist  Pedro  de  Moya.  His  pupil,  the  capable 
though  mannered  Juan  i>b  Yald^  Lbal,  spent  most  of  his  career 
at  Seville,  but  produced  his  masterpiece  (in  the  Oarmen)  before 
leaving  Cordova. 

The  School  of  G&anada  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  provincial 
sdiools.  The  first  religious  pictures  after  the  conquest  (Capilla 
Real)  belonged  to  the  Flemish  school.  The  first  original  figure 
meets  us  in  the  17th  oent.  in  the  shape  of  Alonso  Cano  (pp.  Ixii, 
Ixziv),  who  was  a  prebendary  (raeionero)  of  the  cathedral  in  his 
oM  age.  That  he  painted  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  artists 
above  described  is  shown  by  his  St.  Agnes  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
He  began  his  career  in  Seville,  where  he  practised  ^estofado*  sculp- 
ture in  connection  with  Montan^s,  thereby  securing  a  good  founda- 
tion for  his  drawing  and  modelling.  He  has  been  characterized  as 
the  only  man  of  his  time  who  represented  the  ideality  of  form, 
showing  himself  a  spiritual  affinity  of  the  Carracci ;  but  this  is 
too  partial  a  Judgment.  The  national  indolence  was  in  his  case 
so  deeply  engrained,  that  he  could  seldom  rouse  himself  to  a 
tinmragh  or  carefully  thought-out  piece  of  work.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  his  borrowings  from  the  compositions  o^  others,  his 
endless  repetitions  of  a  few  motives,  his  unsolid  brush-work  and 
misuse  of  the  reddish-brown  ground,  and  the  often  decorative  super- 
fleiaHty  or  even  emptiness  of  his  forms.  His  masterpiece  is  his  Life 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral. 

More  attractive  are  two  Grenadine  painters,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  his  pupils:  Frat  Atanasio,  surnamed  Bocanboba 
(4. 1688),  and  Juan  de  Sevilla.   The  former  is  easily  recognizable 
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by  his  well-bailt  figures  and  by  the  noble  types  of  his  Madonnas, 
who,  with  their  broad  brows,  large  oval  eyes,  and  heavy  eye-lashes, 
form  a  charmiDg  supplement  to  Murillo's  S.  Spanish  women.  His 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  in  the  Cartuja,  is  possessed  of  an 
ineffable  charm.  To  do  justice  to  this  very  prolific  master  we  must 
disregard  many  of  his  slighter  works. 

While  Bocanegra  is  lacking  in  versatility,  no  such  verdict  can  be 
passed  on  Juan  db  Sbvilla,  who  was  not  uninfluenced  by  Murillo, 
His  numerous  works  in  the  churches  of  Granada  repay  inspection. 


If  Yelazquez  is  the  chief  magnet  for  the  artist  and  the  connois- 
seur, Bartolomi  £stiban  Xnrillo  (1617-82)  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  of  Spanish  painters  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  who  eyer  wielded  brush.  It  is  singular  that  Murillo,  one  of  the 
few  artists  who  never  quitted  Spain,  who  was  never  happy  except 
in  his  own  province,  and  who  painted  nothing  but  what  he  found 
close  to  his  hand,  has  triumphantly  marched  through  Europe 
during  the  past  two  centuries  as  the  first  of  Spanish  painters.  So 
many  works  of  the  master  are  now  in  foreign  lands,  that  the  visitor 
to  Spain  will  greet  him  as  an  old  friend ;  indeed  his  genre-scenes 
are  almost  unrepresented  in  Spain.  The  cathedral  and  the  Oaridad 
of  Seville  and  the  Capuchin  church  at  Cadis  are  almost  the  only 
places  where  Murillo's  works  still  occupy  their  original  positions. 
The  collection  in  the  museum  of  Seville  is  more  important  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  master  than  that  at  the  Ptado. 

It  has  lately  become  fashionable  to  depreciate  Murillo  in  con- 
trast with  Velazquez,  partly  in  reaction  against  his  popularity  with 
the  layman  and  partly  on  technical  and  artistic  grounds.  It  appears 
to  us  that  neither  reason  is  justified.  The  two  masters  should  not 
be  compared  —  the  one  holds  the  mirror  to  nature  and  his  period, 
the  other  shows  us  what  lies  behind  the  brow.  Murillo,  who  lived 
in  a  fanatically  Roman  Catholic  provincial  town  and  painted  for 
conventual  churches ,  hospitals ,  and  sacristies ,  had  to  represent, 
like  the  contemporary  Italians,  the  subjects  that  pleased  the  devout 
of  his  day,  such  as  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  visions  of  the 
monk's  cell,  the  mysteries  and  ecstasies  of  asceticism.  He  could  not 
devote  his. entire  energy  to  the  reproduction  of  the  mere  visual  phe- 
nomenon. He  had  to  depict  what  was  never  seen ;  he  had  to  wrestle 
for  years  with  such  a  problem  as  how  to  paint  successfully  a  human 
fa^e  set  against  a  background  of  glowing  light.  But  his  critics 
shut  their  eyes  to  his  marvellous  mastery  of  the  illustrative  appar- 
atuSf  in  which  he  vies  with  the  Italians  of  the  Academic  School. 
They  ass^t  that  his  effects  are  purely  materialistic,  though  hundreds 
of  artists,  already  forgotten  or  quickly  passing  into  oblivion,  have 
produced  precisely  similar  effects  so  far  as  the  material  outside  is 
concerned,  The  fact  that  we  speak  of  Murillo's  St.  Anthony  and 
his  Purfsima  ae  if  he  ha4  created  them  is  itself  a  proof  that  he  does 
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not  owe  everything  to  his  material.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
depreciation  of  Murillo  —  which  soands  especially  ungracious  in 
tlie  months  of  Spaniards  —  has  its  real  ground  in  the  modern 
materialist's  dislike  of  the  mystical  subjects  of  the  painter.  He 
has  represented  things  which  the  power  of  Velazquez  refused  to 
grapple  with ;  but  to  give  reality  to  the  neyer-seen  is  also  legitimate 
art.  He  depicts  the  miraculous  in  so  nal'ye  and  intimate  a  way,  that 
it  loses  its  unnatural  character ;  and  his  pictures  are  so  simple  and 
80  truthfully  felt  that  even  the  sceptic  can  appreciate  their  charm 
and  read  into  them  purely  human  ideas. 

MuriUo  was  originally  as  essentially  a  realist  as  Zurbaran  or  Velaz- 
quez. If  we  consider  his  portraits  of  the  churchmen,  8t,  Ildefonao  and 
8t,  Bemardj  at  Madrid,  which  affect  us  so  soberly  in  their  legendary 
setting,   or  those  canons  of  Seville,  whom  he  has  represented  as 
81.  Leander  and  8t.  Isidore,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  their  in- 
dividual truthfulness  is  purer,  freer  from  the  oonventioDal  pattern, 
and  sometimes  even  more  ruthless  than  that  of  many  highly  esteemed 
portrait-painters  of  the  century.   Where  his  task  was  merely  to  re- 
produce the  actual,  as  in  his  famous  Oroupa  of  Boyt  and  in  the 
rendering  of  accessories  such  as  animals,  ecclesiastical  vessels,  or 
the  contents  of  a  library,  he  has  combined  his  characteristic  broad- 
ness of  touch  with  due  attention  to  the  accuracy,  form,  and  pleas- 
ingness  of  the  external  appearance.     His  artistic  greatness,  the 
secret  of  his  wonderful  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  recogniz  ed 
the  unique  character  and  special  charm  of  the  human  nature  of 
S.  Spain,  adapted  it  to  the  palette  and  the  brush,  and  ventured  to 
introduce  it  into  paintings  of  religious  subjects.     This  accounts 
for  those  elastio  figures,  the  soft  and  supple  forms  of  which  lend 
themselves  much  more  readily  to  painting  than  to  sculpture;  this 
is  die  source  of  the  deep  brown  of  the  large  eyes  and  hair,  set  off 
by  a  warm  flesh-tone  reflecting  the  light.    To  many  this  seems  a 
thing  of  no  great  importance ;  but  he  was  the  first  to  discover  it, 
and  none  of  his  imitators  has  reached  his  level.   The  Andalusian 
saints  and  Madonnas  seen  elsewhere  might  just  as  well  have  been 
painted  in  Naples  or  in  Holland.    It  is  not  enough  merely  to  copy 
the  models;  Zurbaran  has  done  so,  but  remains  frosty  and  alien. 
Marillo  has  beaten  all  competitors  in  his  grasp  of  the  feeling  of  the 
GathoUc  Christian.  Like  Rembrandt,  he  recognized  with  the  insight 
of  genius  that  Biblical  history  and  the  legends  of  the  saints  could 
be  best  narrated  in  the  dialect  of  the  people. 

There  are  no  authenticated  examples  of  Murillo's  'prentice 
works,  the  so-called  Paeotillaa  for  the  Feria  and  the  Indian  adven- 
turers. Of  the  cycle  of  Franciscan  Legends,  with  which  he  sur- 
prized the  Sevillians  on  his  return  from  his  later  sojourn  in  Madrid 
(1645),  only  two  have  been  left  in  Spain  :  —  the  Heavenly  Violinist 
tad  the  ChaHi^  of  St.  Diego,  both  in  the  Madrid  Academy.  The 
latter,, a  beggar-piece,  is  the  most  unpretending  of  the  series,  br 
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is  full  of  truth,  pathos,  and  humour.  The  other  pieces  of  the  cycle, 
in  which  ho  allowed  his  talent  for  depicting  the  miraculous  to  play 
in  the  most  unfettered  and  most  marvellously  versatile  manner,  are 
now  scattered  in  Paris,  Toulouse,  New  York,  and  England. 

Murillo,  the  pupil  of  a  careless  and  incorrect  academician  like 
Juan  de  Castillo,  would  not  have  hecome  what  he  was,  if  he  had  not 
also  undergone  the  purging  of  both  phrase  and  manner  offered 
by  the  naturalism  of  the  period .  His  study  of  Ribera  Is ,  t.g. ,  shown 
by  his  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  by  his  earliest  system  of  light. 

Many  of  his  earlier  paintings  (such  as  the  Anntinciation)  are 
cold  and  sombre  in  tone,  sad  in  colouring,  black  in  the  shadows, 
jejune  and  trivial  in  character  and  expression.  The  picture  of 
St.  Ildefonso^  with  its  chattering  angels,  rather  resembles  the  choice 
of  a  gown  at  a  couturier's  than  an  investiture  with  the  celestial 
casulla.  This  early  style  is  known  as  the  Estilo  Frio  (cold  style). 
Such  generalizations,  howerer,  must  not  be  applied  in  too  sweeping 
a  manner,  as,  c.gf.,  the  Rebecca  at  the  Well  belongs  to  this  period. 
Murillo  is  never  more  attractive  than  in  his  scenes  of  patriarchal 
lifej  his  home,  indeed,  was  semi-Oriental. 

His  next  phase,  known  as  the  Estilo  Oalido  (w^irm  style),  is 
marked  by  deeper  colouring  and  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow ;  but  the  light  is  actual  light,  and  the  plastic  forms  are 
well  defined.  Good  specimens  of  this  style  are  the  charming  V(rgin 
and  Childj  the  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Holy  Family  in  i^e  Carpenters 
Shop.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  find  proof  of  his  study  of 
the  nude,  as,  e.g.,  in  his  Resurrection  at  the  Academy,  the  interest 
of  which  is  mainly  technical. 'His  St.  Anthony  in  the  baptistery  of 
Seville,  denoting  the  high-water  mark  of  his  art,  dates  from  1656, 
or  scarcely  a  decade  after  his  artistic  new  birth. 

Murillo's  last  style,  peculiar  to  himself,  is  known  as  el  Vapo- 
Boso,  from  a  certain  vaporous  or  misty  effect  that  it  produces.  He 
here  shows  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Rubens,  whom  he  had 
studied  in  engravings.  The  struggle  of  all  great  colourists  to  over- 
come the  heaviness,  opacity,  and  hardness  of  matter  led  Murillo  to 
his  last  system.  Although  still  of  solid  impasto  (hence  the  enduring 
quality  of  his  painting),  his  brush-work  is  now  loose  and  free ;  he 
produces  his  effect  by  a  variety  of  tints  melting  into  one  another;  he 
arranges  the  drapery  now  in  sharp  folds,  now  in  flat.  He  models 
in  the  light  without  the  aid  of  grey  shadows;  his  palette  is  full  of 
cheerful  and  warm  colours;  his  figures  are  overflowing  with  life 
and  sensibility ;  he  has  found  the  secret  of  so  dematerializing  them, 
partly  through  their  gestures  and  partly  through  his  handling  of 
drapery,  chiaroscuro,  and  accessories,  that  they  seem  to  float  in  the 
air;  his  visions  are,  as  it  were,  woven  of  light  and  air. 

To  this  last  style  belongs  the  great  Cycle  in  the  Church  of  the 
Curidad^  of  which  the  Moses,  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
and  the  St.  Juan  de  Dies  are  still  in  situ,  whilethe  St.  Elizabeth  is  in 
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the  Madrid  Academy.  The  two  pictures  referring  to  the  foundation 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (Dreum  of  the  Roman  Knight),  the  Holy 
Children  at  the  Spring,  and  the  Porciuncula  (all  at  Madrid)  also 
date  from  this  period.  His  mastery  over  his  materials  is  shown  at 
its  height  in  his  latest  Cycle  for  the  Capuchin  Church,  the  chief  poss- 
ession of  the  Seville  Museum.  The  ascetic  has  never  been  more 
convincingly  or  attractively  represented  than  in  the  St.  Francis  em- 
bracing the  crucifix.  The  main  central  painting,  the  Porciuncula, 
probably  the  richest  canvas  he  ever  painted,  is  unfortunately 
absent;  its  ruined  remains  are  in  the  picture-gallery  of  Ck)Iogne. 

Murillo,  who  transferred  the  children  of  the  gutter  to  canvas 
with  such  unexampled  fidelity,  was  not  less  successful  with  chil- 
dren of  a  nobler  mould.  His  wanton  cherubs  in  the  clouds,  the 
thoughtful  angels  of  somewhat  older  growth,  the  youthful  John  and 
Jesus  with  their  expression  of  unconscious  foreboding,  and  the  child 
Mary  as  the  pupil  of  her  mother,  a  dainty  and  intelligent  little 
maiden :  —  all  are  charming  in  their  way.  Indeed  it  might  be  said 
that  Murillo  is  successful  just  in  proportion  to  the  youthfulness  of 
his  figures.  Probably  no  one  can  stand  unmoved  opposite  the  child- 
like Purisima  in  the  Prado  Museum.  Old  age  is  a  kind  of  second 
childhood;  hence  his  venerable  saints  affect  us  In  a  siniilar  manner. 
The  colossal  and  severe  Conception  from  San  Francisco  (Seville 
Museum)  proves  that  nobility,  simple  breadth  of  drawing,  and 
dignity  of  gesture  were  all  at  his  command.  No  Italian  or  Flemish 
master,  dealing  in  equally  conventional  externalities,  is  so  ver- 
satile in  type,  age,  conception,  and  effect  of  light.  This  variety 
in  his  system  of  presentation ,  being  determined  by  no  limits  of 
time,  makes  it  difficult  to  fix  the  chronological  order  of  his  works. 

The  description  of  Murillo  as  an  improvlsatore,  who  'sings  as 
the  bird  sings*,  is  not  very  apposite.  Few  men  have  so  well  under- 
stood the  art  of  pictorial  composition  or  known  so  well  how  to  charm 
the  eye  by  gradations  of  light,  skilful  attitudes,  and  adroit  fore- 
shortenings  ',  few  painters  have  calculated  their  effects  more  care- 
fully. This  may  be  well  studied  in  his  extremely  thoughtful  Sketch 
of  St.  Andrew,  at  Madrid.  One  of  his  most  telling  effects,  especially 
in  scenes  of  visionary  illumination ,  is  the  penetration  of  the 
dark  wall  by  the  vista  of  a  cloister  or  patio  bathed  in  the  cool  light 
of  day. 

The  pupils  of  MuriUo,  like  Menesez  Osorio  and  Alonso  Miguel 
de  Tohar^  sometimes  inherited  the  graceful  charm  of  their  master, 
but  their  works  show  their  inferiority  by  gloomy  expression  and  the 
emptiness  of  t^eir  forms.  Several  of  the  contemporaries  and  rivals 
of  the  aging  Murillo,  such  as  H&rrera  the  Younger,  are  unattractive 
'bravura'  painters.  The  slight  works  of  Fbakcisco  Antolinez, 
with  their  numerous  figures  and  cheerful  colouring,  are  often  taken 
for  ^sketches'  by  Murillo.  A  spedal  place  is  taken  by  Sebastian 
i>B  L1.AN0S  Y  Vald^,  whose  oblong  pictures ,  with  their  lifelike 
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half-length  figures,   are  painted  in  the  spirit  of  Caravagglo  and 
Uonthorst  and  with  a  carefulness  seldom  exhibited  in  this  period. 


Probably  there  is  no  other  instance  in  which  the  works  of  a 
great  master  can  be  studied  under  such  favourable  conditions  as 
those  of  Diego  Velazquez  (1599-1660)  in  the  Prado  Museum  at 
Madrid.  Though  not  containing  all  his  works,  this  collection  yet 
contains  so  many  of  them,  including  all  his  larger  compositions, 
that  the  student  can  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  this  painter  without 
leaving  the  building.  And  all  these  paintings  are  still  in  the  place 
where  they  were  originally  executed  and  are  still  surrounded  by  a 
living  commentary  of  man  and  nature.  Velazquez  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  artistic  genius  that  the  school  of  Seville  has  produced, 
though  he  was  of  Portuguese  origin  and  properly  named  De  8Uva. 
He  owed  his  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  his  art  to  his 
father-in-law  Pachboo  (p.  Ixix) ,  while  differing  from  him  widely 
in  talent  and  spirit.  Like  Cervantes  in  letters,  so  he  in  art  was  the 
only  master  to  elevate  the  element  of  realism  in  the  Spanish 
character  to  the  sphere  of  genius ;  neither  can  be  compared  with  the 
great  men  of  any  other  nation.  From  the  greatest  painter  of  Holland 
the  Spaniard  is  distinguished  by  his  want  of  fancy.  While,  however, 
'Rembrandt  often  translates  us  to  a  foreign  world  by  his  lighting, 
costume,  and  highly  accentuated  subje'itivlty,  Velazquez's  represent- 
ations on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  their  purely 
Spanish  essence,  can  yet  be  used  for  all  time  as  a  standard  of  free- 
dom from  conventionality  and  subjectivity,  and  for  the  unfettered 
vision  of  nature  which  grasps  the  whole  truth  of  the  optical  pheno- 
menon without  either  addition  or  loss. 

Of  his  earliest  studies  in  the  so-called  Taybbn  Pieces  (Bode- 
gones)  none  remain  in  Spain ;  of  his  early  Religious  Pieces  one 
only,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at  the'^Prado  (1619).  These  pictures 
are  of  interest  as  showing  that  Ribera  was  his  first  model,  though 
his  Magi  are  portraits  of  Sevillian  gentlemen  and  his  Madonna  is 
merely  an  Andalusian  peasant,  entirely  destitute  of  the  beauty 
and  poetry  of  the  Valencian  master's  conception.  His  praise  of 
Luis  Tristan  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  master  was  great 
in  chiaroscuro ;  the  Prado  possesses  nothing  by  this  painter,  but 
there  are  several  large  works  by  him  in  the  churches  of  Toledo  and 
Yepes.  Feeling  very  rightly  that  he  was  not  in  his  proper  place 
at  Seville,  where  painting  flourished  solely  by  the  patronage  of  the 
church  and  the  convent,  Velazquez  strove  to  gain  a  footing  at 
court,  succeeding  on  his  second  attempt  (1623).  The  success  of 
his  first  efforts  to  please  his  new  circle,  especially  of  his  Equestrian 
Portrait  of  Philip  IV,  (now  lost),  was  Immediate  and  permanent. 
He  was  also  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  king  and  his 
all-powerful  minister  through  holding  a  series  of  court-offices,  cul- 
minating in  that  of  Marshal  of  the  Palace.   His  many  engrossing  oc- 
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capatione,  the  propinquity  of  the  monarch  (who  often  visited  him  in 
his  studio),  and  a  dash  of  Spanish  indolence  partly  explain  his 
later  style,  remarkable  for  its  incredible  simplicity  and  speed.  This 
quality  appeals  to  the  craftsman  as  distinct  from  the  artist,  and  it  has 
raised  an  army  of  imitators,  who  acquired  his  technique  superficially 
but  utterly  failed  to  fathom  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  formed  it. 

His  £abiiY  Portbaits  (painted  between  1623  and  1629),  in- 
eluding  those  of  the  King,  Don  Carlos^  Oongora^  and  the  Infanta 
Mariaj  are  of  a  rare  plastic  power,  but  also  show  a  certain  degree 
of  hardness,  with  narrow  shadows  on  an  empty,  often  light-coloured 
background.  The  only  extant  Oomposition  in  this  first  style  is  The 
Topers  (Los  Borrdckos)^  a  kind  of  parody  of  the  initiation  cere- 
mony of  an  Order,  the  knights  of  which  are  tramps  and  peasants. 
The  modelling  of  the  nude  youth,  the  expression  of  drunken  satis- 
faction in  Ihe  heads  of  the  old  men,  the  truth  to  life  of  these 
popular  Castilian  types  (resembling  the  satyrs  of  Greek  art)  make 
this  piece  the  gem  of  all  southern  'bambocciate\ 

Plastic  and  spacial  truthfulness  was  the  goal  that  Velazquez 
held  steadfastly  in.  view ;  colour  was  with  him  merely  a  means  tp 
an  end  and  was  strictly  confined  to  this  function.  If  at  first  he  at- 
tained this  goal  through  the  easier  and  yet  effective  methods  of  the 
naturalist,  he  afterwards  grappled  with  the  more  difficult  problem 
of  modelling  in  pervasive  and  reflected  day-light.  The  turning- 
point  is  marked  by  his  Fibst  Joubnby  to  Italy,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  long-cherished  wish. 

Soon  after  completing  the  'Borrachos*  Velazquez  set  out  for 
Italy  (1629).  His  first  visit  was  to  Venice,  whose  masters  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  attracted  him  more  than  all  other  Italians  and  alone  ex- 
ercised a  practical  influence  on  him.  His  stay  in  Italy  was  cut  short 
by  a  summons  £rom  the  king,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  a  Second 
Joubnby  thither  on  the  pretext  of  buying  pictures  for  the  royal  col- 
lection. In  Rome  he  lived  at  the  Villa  Medici,  and  abandoned  himself 
freely  to  the  quaint  landscape-charms  of  the  Roman  gardens.  The  two 
large  pictures  that  he  painted  here  (  Vtdean^s  Forge  and  The  Coat  of 
Many  Colours)  prove,  however,  that  neither  the  antiques,  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  nor  the  Vatican,  where  he  often  sketched,  were 
able  to  move  him  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  he  had  pre- 
viously pursued.  The  Vulcan  scene  was  obviously  selected  as  an 
opportanity  for  the  delineation  of  nude  figures,  which  here,  in  spite 
of  the  cave  and  the  furnace,  are  painted  almost  without  shadow. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  grouping  and  in  its  dramatic  in- 
tensity, this  work  stands  almost  without  a  rival.  The  trivial  con- 
ception of  the  mythological  material,  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish 
comedy ,  was  for  him  a  mere  humorous  accompaniment. 

To  this  Second  Style  belong  a  number  of  his  best  Pobtraits, 
including  those  of  the  Young  King,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the 
htfctnU  in  Hunting  Dress  (hastily  painted  for  the  chateau  of  Pardo). 

Bakdbksb^s  Spain.    Snd  Edit.  f 
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His  unique  and  many  -  figured  Hunting  Pieces  are  represented 
in  Madrid  solely  by  a  copy  of  the  Boar  Hunt  now  in  the  London 
National  Gallery;  here  every  figure  would  afford  material  for  a 
large  picture.  —  A  little  later  came  the  large  Equestrian  Portraits 
of  Philip  IV.  J  Prince  Balihasar^  and  OlivareSy  the  Portrait  of  Count 
Benaventej  and,  lastly,  the  five  Dwarfs  and  the  Buffoons  (TruhanesJ, 
completing  a  truer  and  more  exhaustive  series  of  illustrations  of 
social  life  than  any  other  modern  court  can  show.  —  The  blue 
ocean  of  light,  the  silvery  tone  of  the  wide  slopes  of  lonely,  sparsely 
wooded  valleys,  contrasting  with  the  warm  red,  brown,  and  yellow 
tints  of  the  mounted  figures,  produce  an  ineffable  effdct.  Velazquez 
poses  his  characters  in  the  most  ordinary  and  conventional  way ; 
he  considers  it  needless  to  enliven  them  with  picturesque  attitudes; 
their  expression  is  that  of  men  who  believe  themselves  unobserved. 
Their  attractiveness  lies  in  their  unflinching  truthfulness.  Velaz- 
quez is  of  all  portrait  painters  the  one  who  puts  least  of  himself 
into  his  pictures.  He  carries  his  individualization  into  complexion, 
habitual  expression,  and  nervous  tension.  He  emphasizes  rather  than 
softens  individual  characteristics,  even  when  they  are  unpleasing. 
His  style  is  redolent  of  the  pride  which  recks  not  how  it  may  look 
to  others.  With  a  thin  impasto  he  attains  a  relief  and  a  play  of 
light  in  the  equable  illumination  of  his  skies,  compared  with  which 
even  the  Venetians  seem  heavy  and  untrue. 

All  the  qualities  of  his  large  equestrian  portraits  are  found  in 
his  most  important  historical  composition,  the  Surrender  of  Breda. 
When  we  compare  it  with  the  earlier  representation  of  the  event  as 
seen  from  the  ordinary  Spanish  view-point  by  Jos^  Leonardo,  we 
are  struck  by  the  innate  superiority  of  Velazquez  and  by  the  true 
nobility  of  his  way  of  thinking.  This  scene  of  the  victor  vdshlng 
well  to  the  vanquished  is  like  a  final  and  friendly  note  signalizing 
the  end  of  eighty  years  of  international  enmity.  The  great  war  wa^ 
never  so  vividly  depicted  as  in  the  military  figures  compressed 
within  this  narrow  area.  To  appreciate  it  fully,  we  must  try  to 
imagine  how  others  would  have  treated  the  same  subject. 

After  his  second  Italian  journey  a  Third  Manneb  becomes 
apparent  in  his  way  of  painting.  With  a  still  more  delicate  spirit 
of  observation  he  endeavours  to  realize  the  visual  phenomenon  and 
to  fix  the  general  effect  with  quick  strokes  of  the  brush,  without 
for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  whole.  In  the  Family  of  Philip  IV. 
or  Las  Meninas  he  has  chosen  the  twilight  of  a  large  and  deep 
room.  The  movement  of  the  figures  in  their  different  and  yet  nearly 
touching  planes,  their  almost  stereoscopic  fulness,  the  definite 
materialization  of  the  indefinite ,  the  perpetuation  of  a  single  mo- 
ment —  all  this  gives  the  work  a  dreamlike  charm.  It  Is  as  if  we 
were  looking  through  some  magic  telescope  into  the  domestic  in- 
terior of  the  Hapsburg  prince.  In  Las  Hiladeras^  probably  the  first 
view  of  a  manufactory  ever  painted,  he  grappled  with  a  different 
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problem  and  solved  it  with  a  mastery  which  has  not  been  approached 
unto  this  day.  Here  he  depicts  the  effect  of  a  strong  beam  of  sun- 
light in  a  closed  room,  showing  its  reflections,  dazzles,  and  contrasts, 
and  the-  way  in  which  it  brings  out  the  colours  of  the  rich  stuffs 
it  falls  apon.  Luca  Giordano  named  the  Meninas  the  ^Theology 
of  Painting* ;  Mengs  asserted  that  theHiladeras  seemed  to  be  painted 
by  pnre  thought,  without  the  aid  of  the  hand.  These  pictures  are, 
indeed,  the  non  plus  ultra  of  painting. 

Velazquez  founded  no  school;  his  art  was  an  emanation  of 
qualities  too  personal  to  be  taught  to  others.  His  view  of  nature, 
the  versatile,  improvisatore-like  inspiration  of  his  hand  could  not 
be  transmitted.  Still  he  trained  a  few  assistants,  among  whom  his 
son-in-law,  J.  B.  del  Mazo  (d.  1687),  takes  the  first  place.  Maze's 
portraits  and  landscapes  with  accessories  are  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  those  of  his  master.  They  may  usually  be  recognized  by 
their  more  sombre  tones,  the  more  confused  brush-work,  and  small 
errors  In  drawing.  His  talent  lay  in  the  delineation  of  landscapes, 
which  he  peopled  with  mythological  groups. .  Some  are  in  the  manner 
of  Salvator  Rosa.  His  best  piece  is  the  View  ofSaragossa^  the  access- 
ories of  which  are  by  his  father-in-law.  The  only  specimen  in  the 
museum  from  the  brush  of  Velazquez's  emancipated  slave  Juan 
Pabeja  (1606-70)  is  the  CalUng  of  8t  Matthew.  The  man  who 
could  produce  so  admirable  a  work  as  this  must  have  painted  many 
others;  but  all  have  disappeared.  The  Baptism  of  Ch/rist^  his  only 
canvas  in  the  old  national  museum,  has  been  banished  to  Huesca. 


In  tke  Second  Half  op  the  17th  Cbntuby  Madrid  had  absorbed 
nearly  all  the  talent  of  the  country,  and  quite  a  group  of  skilful 
painters  were  then  at  work  there.  They  may  be  termed  the  Madrid 
Sehool.  Their  artistic  genealogy  is  of  little  importance.  They  owe 
their  manner,  not  to  their  generally  obscure  teachers,  but  to  the 
study  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  the  other  great  Italian  and  Flemish 
colourists  in  the  royal  residences.  A  trace  of  the  influence  of  Velaz- 
quez also  is  perceptible  here  and  there.  Almost  all  possessed  the 
talent  of  colour;  their  touch  is  dexterous  and  light;  they  may 
generally  be  known  by  their  beautiful  golden  and  blue  tints,  the 
latter  due  to  the  ultramarine  furnished  them  by  the  court.  Their 
drawing  is  sometimes  careless.  In  their  subjects,  in  their  animated 
composition,  in  invention  and  sensibility  they  resemble  their  Italian 
contemporaries;  their  feeling  for  the  picturesque  is  on  a  higher 
level  and  more  Flemish  than  Italian.  Few  paintings  by  these 
masters  are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  galleries ;  their  works,  scattered 
amid  numerous  smaller  places,  are  difficult  to  find,  and  when  found 
often  difficult  to  see  on  account  of  dust  and  bad  light  As  the  circles 
that  set  the  fashion  took  no  interest  in  the  earlier  Spanish  schools, 
many  good  pictures  in  the  old  Fomento  Museum  were  dispersed 
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among  the  provincial  museums;  and  of  many  our  knowledge  is 
confined  to  tbe  lists  of  their  names  in  Palomino  and  Cean  Bermudez. 
A  few  important  works  have  lately  found  their  way  back  to  Madrid 
f^om  the  former  collection  of  the  Infante  Sebastian  at  Pau. 

Juan  Carrbno  (1614-86)  was  the  successor  of  Velazquez  as 
court-painter.  His  portraits  of  Charles  IL,  his  mother  Marianne  in 
nun's  dress,  and  the  second  Don  John  of  Austria  are  akin  to  those 
of  Velazquez  in  conception,  though  painted  in  a  somewhat  duller 
style.  They  also  show  suggestions  of  Van  Dyck.  They  narrate  with 
sad  eloquence  the  gloomy  story  of  the  fall  of  a  royal  house  and  of 
the  period  of  the  deepest  degradation  of  the  Spanish  state.  No  other 
painter  has  so  nearly  rivalled  Rubens's  glow  of  colouring  as  Mateo 
Gerezo  (1635-75),  whose  masterpiece  is  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Palencia,  Closely  akin  to  him  are  Jose  AntoUnez  (1639-76)  and  Esea-- 
lante  (1630-70;  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  atPuig,  near 
Valencia).  The  dream-like  effect  of  Cerezo's  visions  sometimes 
suggests  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  The  numerous  sketchy  works  of 
Francisco  Rizi  (1608-85)  have  something  of  the  shimmering  colour 
effect  of  an  Oriental  textile  fabric.  These  artists  often  painted 
scenes  for  the  theatre  at  the  Buen  Retire,  and  this  practice  in- 
fluenced their  styles.  Diego  Polo  (1620-56)  tries  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  at  home  in  Titian's  later  manner.  Cabezalero  (1633-73) 
is  pithy  in  modelling  and  colour.  Much  promise  is  contained  in  the 
historical  works  of  Josi  Leonardo  (1616-66),  who  died  young.  One 
of  the  most  scholarly  of  the  group  was  Sebastian  Munoz  (1664-90), 
who  achieved  great  success  in  chiaroscuro.  Arias  Fernandez  and 
Francisco  Camilo  are  of  less  importance.  The  court  also  employed 
flower  painters  like  AreUano. 

Only  a  few  held  fast  to  the  severely  naturalistic  and  individu- 
alizing method  of  the  great  masters  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
with  their  delight  in  details.  Among  these  is  Antonio  Pbrbda 
(1699-1669),  whose  allegorical  and  ascetic  compositions  showed 
that  he  was  meant  for  a  painter  of  still-life ;  his  chief  work  Is  his 
Lament  at  Pau.  Another  is  Fray  Juan  Rizi  (1696-1675),  the  great 
monkish  painter  of  the  school,  a  Castilian  Zurbaran,  whose  master- 
pieces must  be  sought  in  San  Millan  de  la  Cogulla.  The  outside  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  is  also  adorned  with  interesting 
paintings  by  him,  bearing  the  genuine  Castilian  stamp. 

The  latest  and  most  eminent  of  the  group  is  Claudio  Cobllo 
(163?-93),  who  recalls  the  Flemings  by  the  gorgeoujsness  of  his 
light  and  colouring  and  by  his  somewhat  coarse  forms.  His  most 
remarkable  work  is  the  Festival  of  the  Santa  Forma  at  the  Escorial^ 
a  cabinet-piece  of  realism.  Here  we  see  the  perspective  of  the 
sacristy,  as  well  as  of  the  altar  which  serves  as  screen,  in  a  kind  of 
fairy  mirror  which  reflects  the  figures  of  the  past  with  a  ghostly 
actuality.  With  Coello,  who  died  of  grief  over  the  summoning 
of  Luoa  Giordano,  the  old  Spanish  school  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
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Palomino  (1663-1726),  who  belongs  partly  to  the  Bourbon  period, 
deservedly  earned  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Vasari  for  his  ^Museo 
Pictorico'.  Through  him  Spanish  painting  entered  the  lists  with 
tiie  great  ceiling-decorators ;  and  his  paintings  on  the  vaults  of  the 
church  of  Los  Santos  Juanes  in  Valencia  hold  their  own  with  the 
efforts  of  Solimena  and  the  Oavaliere  del  Pozzo, 

Thus  in  the  18th  Gbntuby  the  national  art  had  apparently  ab- 
dicated. The  Bourbon  dynasty  brought  with  it  the  French  taste,  and 
a  room  at  the  museum  is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  art  ( Van  Loo, 
Family  of  Philip  V.).  At  the  same  time  the  Spaniard  remained 
faithful  to  his  desire  for  the  coryphaei  of  the  East,  whose  names 
were  so  blazoned  abroad  by  the  trumpet  of  fame.  Luca  Giordano 
was  followed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  by  the  antipodes  of  the 
century:  Tiepolo,  the  prophet  of  the  moderns,  and  Raphael  MengSj 
the  last  shadow  of  eclectic  mannerism  (royal  palace).  The  native 
artists  who  played  a  part  by  their  side,  such  as  Bayeu^  Maella, 
Zaearia  Velatquesij  and  Herrera  BamuevOj  now  appeal  to  a  very 
limited  class  of  students. 

The  War  of  Independence  showed  to  an  astonished  Europe  that 
centuries  of  despotism ,  the  reign  of  favourites ,  and  general  mis- 
government  had  stiU  left  intact  the  patriotism  and  strength  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Thus  the  painter  Francisco  Goya  (1746-1828),  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  cent.,  once  more  introduced  to  us,  through  the 
medium  of  his  painting,  that  old  Spain,  the  Spain  of  the  great 
comedy- writers,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  slow  but  sure  process  of 
destniction  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Goya,  indeed, 
painted  everything,  even  Church  Pictures  (sacristy  of  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo,  cathedral  of  Valencia,  San  Antonio  del  Prado),  but  no 
man  and  no  period  were  less  naturally  adapted  for  that  kind  of  work. 
No  one  will  look  at  his  religious  pieces  until  he  has  first  become 
interested  in  him  on  other  grounds.  In  his  Portraits  he  has,  per- 
haps, pushed  the  unvarnished  truthfulness  of  the  17th  cent,  to  the 
point  of  brutality.  His  Family  of  Charles  IV,  is  a  satire,  which 
suggests  and  renders  credible  the  most  disreputable  chronicles  of 
the  secret  history  of  the  times.  His  painting  is  cold  and  heavy, 
with  black  as  its  dominant  tone.  But  we  forget  this  as  we  stand 
before  those  innumerable  improvised  figures  and  scenes  in  which, 
with  a  rare  genius  for  the  typical  and  the  momentary,  he  has  for 
ever  imprisoned  life ,  both  in  its  most  striking  and  its  most  trivial 
phases,  with  his  brush  and  his  burin.  Goya's  etchings  of  Bull  Fights^ 
Scenes  of  Madrid  Life,  the  Inquisition^  and  the  series  known  as  ^Los 
Caprichos^  form  the  most  valued  plates  in  the  portfolio  of  the  col- 
lector of  Spanish  scenes.  The  Prado  contains  his  Cartoons  of 
Spanish  Festivals  and  Dances,  These  reveal  the  satiric  observation  of 
»  Hogarth,  the  humour  of  Teniers  and  his  comprehension  of  popular 
Hfe,  and  a  chaos  of  forms  emanating  from  the  witches'  cauldron  o( 
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a  Bosch  or  a  Brueghel.  In  his  Dos  de  Mayo  he  has  fixed  for  ever, 
with  demonic  power,  two  terrible  moments  of  the  "War  of  Independ- 
ence ;  in  the  blood-curdling  Desastres  de  la  Chierra  he  has  held  the 
mirror  up  t^  war.  At  the  same  time  no  one  has  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  irrepressible  and  intensive  gaiety  of  the  Spaniard's  enjoy- 
ment of  life  in  his  festive  moments. 

Goya  was  followed  by  the  Spanish  David,  Josifi  de  Madbazo 
(1781-1859),  the  dictator  of  art  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
the  first  director  of  the  newly  founded  picture-gallery.  His  old- 
Roman  comedians,  with  their  limbs  functioning  like  semaphores,  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  calibre  (like  the  Aparicio),  can  be  compared 
at  the  Prado  with  the  works  of  Goya  and  duly  laughed  over.  Spain 
was  then  influenced  by  the  romantic  school,  and  great  things  were 
hoped  from  Oalofri  and  Ftderigo  de  Madraeo  (1815-94).  The  latter 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  portraits  with  considerable  success. 

The  Contemporary  Spanish  School  shows  that  the  artistic  vein 
revealed  by  the  nation  in  the  17th  cent,  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  masters  who  may  be  grouped  together  under  this  title  have 
been  trained  In  Paris  and  prefer  to  paint  there  or  at  Rome  rather 
than  at  home.  Their  merits  were  also  first  recognized  and  rewarded 
by  foreigners.  The  Academy  of  San  Fernando  has  little  responsibil- 
ity for  them,  but  they  are  essentially  Spanish  for  all  that.  Their 
best  pictures  have  made  the  tour  of  the  exhibitions  of  Europe  and 
have  recalled  the  almost  forgotten  Spain  to  an  honourable  position 
in  the  world  of  art.  Their  strangeness  and  novelty  have  met  with  a 
highly  favourable  reception  and  criticism.  Their  large  historical 
works  have  proved  the  continued  existence  of  the  old  Spanish  taste 
for  the  serious,  the  dignified,  the  tragic,  and  even  the  horrible.  They 
accord  well  with  the  interest  in  the  great  national  past  that  is  so 
carefully  cultivated  on  Spanish  soil.  The  subjects  are  often  sensat- 
ional episodes  from  Spanish  history,  but  scenes  from  Shakespeare 
and  other  poets  are  also  popular.  The  most  prominent  masters  of  the 
day  are  Fbancisco  Pbadilla  (b.  1847)  and  Jos^  Bbnlliubb  (\>, 
1855).  Their  technical  qualities  are  often  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
modern  French  school.  The  brush-work  is  almost  always  marked  by 
a  broad  impasto  pushed  to  the  verge  of  brutality  or  to  an  affectation 
of  insolent  'bravura'.  The  misleading  bye-paths  are  easy  to  detect. 
Many  of  these  painters  would  feel  themselves  disloyal  to  the  national 
spirit,  if  they  discovered  themselves  exercising  care  or  industry  in 
drawing  and  execution.  The  most  earnest  study  is  devoted  to  the 
archsBological  apparatus ;  costume  and  artistic  accessories,  the  dress 
of  the  past,  are  reproduced  with  knowledge  and  artistic  feeling.  The 
figures  are  of  more  questionable  import,  while  it  is  obvious  that 
the  faces  and  expressions  form  the  hardest  problem  of  the  painter, 
over  which  he  hurries  as  rapidly  as  possible,     (^qoc 

Another  tendency,  the  fugleman  of  whicl^^Was  the^  Catalan  Ma- 
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EUNO  FoBTUNY  (1839-74),  concerns  itself  with  representations 
of  the  small  details  of  modern  life.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  above-mentiojied  school ;  the  only  thing  it  had  in  common  with 
it  is  the  taste  for  bric-K-brac,  easily  referred  to  the  Parisian  training 
of  each  set  of  artists.  Fortuny  possessed  a  feeling  for  harmony  and 
pungency  .of  colouring  like  that  of  the  weavers  and  carpet-makers 
of  Persia  and  Cashmere.  His  masterpiece,  the  Battle  of  Tetuan^  in 
the  city-hall  of  Barcelona,  was  unfortunately  left  unfinished.  A  few 
specially  gifted  masters  know  how  to  combine  the  painting  of  small 
details  with  that  of  great  historical  subjects.  Of  the  Spaniards  it 
may  be  asserted  that,  on  the  whole,  they  know  better  than  (e.g.^  the 
Italians  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  artistic  value  of  their  national 
costumes,  types,  and  manners.  They  are  also  irresistibly  attracted 
by  the  fashionable  elegance  of  the  ^capital  of  the  world';  Paris  is 
their  Mecca.  Some  modem  Spanish  painters  move  with  success  in 
this  world  of  frivolity.  —  The  church  goes  empty-handed  away  from 
the  modem  painter,  if  we  overlook  the  common  pieces  seen  in  the 
sacristy.  A  collection  of  modern  works  purchased  by  the  state  has 
been  begun  in  the  new  national  museum. 

English  readers  who  wish  to  follow  up  this  subject  may  consult  Sir 
WUHam  Stirling  -  McucweW a  ^Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain'  (new  edit., 
London,  1891)  and  Sir  Edmond  W.  Head's  'Handbook  of  the  History  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  Schools  of  Painting'  (London,  1848).  'Les  Musees  d'Es- 
pagne%  by  L.  Viardot  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1860),  is  also  useful.   Comp.  p.  xxxix. 
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Architeetnre.  —  Period  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  Visi-         Page 
gothic  period  (414-711) ;  beginning  of  the  new  Christian 

kingdom  of  Asturias  (718  et  seq.) xliii 
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The  Basque  Provinces. 

The  Cantdbrian  Range,  abutting  on  the  Pyrenees  near  the  river 
Bida$8oa,  runs  thence  in  an  almost  due  W.  direction,  forming  two 
parallel  chains,  the  lower  of  which  Is  next  the  coast.  It  attains 
an  almost  Alpine  elevation  in  the  snow -clad  Penas  de  Europa 
(8668  ft.)  in  Asturias,  and  in  Galicia  is  finally  dissipated  in  a 
number  of  low  hills.  The  E.  part  of  this  range  is  included  in  the 
three  Basque  provinces  (Las  Provincias  Vascongadas)  of  OuipHzcoa, 
Vizcaya  (Biscay),  and  Alava,  with  an  area  of  2780  sq.  M.  and  600,000 
inhabitants.  The  highest  point  within  these  provinces  is  the  Pena 
de  Qorhea  (6066  ft.)  in  Vizcaya. 

The  prevalent  winds  in  this  coast- district  blow  from  the  N. 
and  N.W.  and  are  abundantly  charged  with  the  moisture  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  these  give  place  to  the  S. 
wind,  which  resembles  the  Fohn  of  Switzerland  and  is  cold  in 
winter  and  dry  and  warm  in  summer.  The  whole  district  is  richly 
clothed  with  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  The  hill 
slopes  are  covered  with  ferns,  the  meadows  remain  Aresh  and  green 
even  at  midsummer,  and  the  lower  grounds  display  groves  of  fruit 
trees  and  walnuts.  The  vine  is  also  diligently  cultivated,  and  the 
native"  wine  (chacoli),  though  inferior  to  the  more  generous  vin- 
tages of  the  Ebro  and  S.  Spain,  enjoys  considerable  local  popularity. 
The  rivers  are  short  bui  generally  copious,  and  some  of  them  (such 
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as  the  Bidaasoa  and  Neroion)  are  navigable  at  high  tide  even  by  sea- 
going vesselB.  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  oranges,  palms,  aran- 
ctfias,  and  other  snb-tropical  trees  thrive  in  a  few  sheltered  nooks 
of  tiie  river- valleys ;  bnt  the  general  character  of  this  picturesque 
district  is  so  thoroughly  that  of  Central  Europe,  that  it  is  easy  to 
fancy  oneself  among  the  lower  parts  of  the  Bavarian  or  Austrian  Alps. 
The  Basques  (Euskaldunae,  Spanish  Vascongados),  who  occupy 
these  provinces  and  also  the  adjoining  parts  of  Navarre  and  France, 
daim  proudly  that  they  are  the  oldest  race  in  Europe;  and  in- 
deed, as  the  only  and  almost  unmixed  descendants  of  the  pre- 
Aryan  aborigines  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  they  are  well  entitled 
to  regard  themselves  as  unique.  Their  language  (Eutkara^  Span.  El 
Faieuense/,  which  still  survives  throughout  Spain  in  numerous 
geographical  names,  is  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  modern  Span- 
iard, and  is  still  in  many  respects  a  riddle  to  the  student  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  William  von  Humboldt  and  numerous  succeeding 
scholars.  The  difficulty  of  its  scientific  investigation  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Basque  literary  monuments  are  very  scanty, 
consisting  'of  a  few  religious  writings,  some  popular  poetry,  dirges 
(erttiac) ,  dramatic  pieces ,  and  dancing  songs  (tortzieoa)  t.  The 
Basque  dances,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  villages  on  holidays  and 
festivals,  are  of  very  early  origin  and  totally  different  from  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  music  is  furnished  by  the  village 
pipers,  who  play  a  kind  of  clarinet  (dUlHnya)  and  also  beat  time  on 
a  drum.  These  village-festivals  afford  the  best  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  natives  themselves.  The  men  are  strong  and  well-built; 
the  women,  who  are  also  broad-shouldered,  are  often  fresh  and 
pretty  when  young,  but  are  on  the  whole  inferior  to  other  Spanish 
women  in  beauty  and  grace.  The  features,  with  the  pointed  chin 
and  prominent,  curved  nose,  are  strongly  marked.  The  prevalent 
brown  hair,  often  quite  light  in  the  mountain-villages ,  forms  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  usual  raven  locks  of  the  Spaniard.  The  local 
costumes  have,  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  largely  disappeared.  Al- 
most the  only  survivals  are  the  bright-coloured  kerchiefs  of  the 
women,  especially  in  Vizcaya,  and  the  dark -blue  Boina  of  the  men, 
a  kind  of  biretta  or  cap  of  wool,  also  worn  by  the  French  Basques 
and  lately  introduced  into  the  French  army  as  the  headgear  of  the 
Alpine  chasseurs  and  some  other  regiments. 

In  the  larger  towns,  such  as  San  Sebastian,  Bilbao,  and  Vitoria, 

t  The  student  shoald  consult  W.  von  Humboldt^  Priifnng  der  Unter- 
sachungen  tlber  die  TJrbewohner  Spaniens  (Berlin,  1821);  Larramendi^ 
IMceionario  trilingiie  del  c&stellano,  bascuense,  y  latin  (San  Sebastian, 
lT46)i  Fof»^y»,  Dictionnaire  basqne-francais  (Paris,  1878);  Artwo  Campion, 
Qramitica  eoskara;  and  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  La  Langue  Basque  et  les 
Langues  Finnoises.  See  also  the  excellent  article  on  the  Basques  (by 
ffcM.  Dixoidson)  in  the  last  edition  of  'Chambers's  Encyclopeedia'  (1888).  — ' 
The  life  and  ways  of  the  Basques  are  attractively  illustrated  in  the  songff 
aad  tales  (Cuentos  de  color  de  rosa,  Cuentos  pojpulares,  Cuentoscampe&inos) 
o(  Antonio  de  Trueba  (d.  1889),  a  native  of  Bilbao. 
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the  local  peculiarities  are  gradually  disappearing,  though  the  national 
game  of  jjeiota (comp.  p.xxxl)  is  still  zealously  cultivated.  In  Bilbao, 
in  Alava,  and  in  Lot  Encartaciones,  or  the  portion  of  Vizcaya  to  the 
W.  of  the  Nervion,  the  Basque  language  itself  has  largely  given  way 
to  Spanish  and  is  seldom  heard  even  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
case,  however,  is  entirely  different  in  the  kernel  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, Guiptizcoa  and  W.  Vizcaya.  Here  the  peasant  clings  per- 
tinaciously to  all  his  local  customs ;  here,  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  he 
still  lives  on  his  solitary  mountain  or  valley  farm  (eaaerCo),  of  which 
he  is  himself  the  landlord  and  master ;  his  house  is  built  in  the  old 
fashion  of  stone,  with  broad,  flat,  tiled  roofs ;  he  still,  to  a  large 
extent,  breaks  up  the  stony  soil  with  the  laya^  a  kind  of  clumsy 
mattock  t ,  instead  of  with  a  plough,  and  he  still  climbs  the  steep- 
est hills  and  rides  to  market  in  a  heavy  two-wheeled  ox-cart,  with 
an  elaborately  carved  yoke  covered  by  a  sheepskin. 

The  people  of  the  Basque  provinces  stand  on  a  much  higher  level 
of  civilisation  than  the  peasantry  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  tbeii 
means  of  communication  are  proportionately  better.  Excellent  high- 
roads and  a  number  of  small  local  railways  facilitate  traide  and  the 
successful  exploitation  of  the  huge  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Vizcaya 
and  the  other  mineral  treasures  of  the  district.  The  violent  moun- 
tain-torrents are  bridled  and  forced  to  use  their  strength  in  the  service 
of  industry ;  and  the  universal  activity,  diligence,  and  comfort  find 
their  only  parallel  on  Spanish  soil  in  Catalonia. 

The  HisTo&Y  of  the  Basque  provinces  is  a  record  of  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  people  to  preserve  their  immemorial  liberties. 
A  passionate  love  of  independence  has  been  the  main  impulse  of 
the  Basque  ever  since  the  days,  when,  backed  by  the  rugged  nature 
of  his  country,  he  aided  the  remnants  of  the  Visigoths  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  Moorish  invasion,  or  beat  back  the  ambitious  hordes  of 
Franks  who  entered  Spain  from  the  north.  He  is  now,  as  of  yore, 
^Cantaher  serd  domitus  eatend\  The  incorporation  of  the  provinces 
with  Leon  and  Navarre,  and  afterwards  with  Castile  (1202),  was 
not  accomplished  until  their  Fuiros ,  or  special  privileges,  had 
been  solemnly  ratified.  These  fu^ros,  of  which  we  possess  a  list  (for 
Vizcaya)  dating  from  1342,  provided  for  a  republican  constitution 
in  the  three  provinces  and  for  immunity  from  taxes  and  military 
service.  They  survived  all  the  storms  of  the  ages,  until  the  Carlist 
sympathies  of  the  Basques  in  our  own  times  brought  disaster  In 
their  train.  The  Basque  volunteers  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
both  the  CarUst  wars  (1834-39,  1672-76),  a  few,  as  Chapelgorria, 
donning  the  red  boina  and  lighting  on  the  constitutional  side,  but 
most  of  them,  as  Chapelchuri$,  wearing  the  white  cap  of  Don  Carlos. 
The  end  of  the  first  war  saw  a  slight  curtailment  of  their  privileges ; 
and  in  1876,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  second  war,  the  victorious 

t  It  is  said  that  a  strong  man  will  often  use  two  of  these  at  once, 
one  in  each  hand  ('Spain',  by  Bw.  Wentuorth  Webster). 
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Alfonso  XII.  abrogated  almost  tlie  whole  of  the  fu^ros,  introducing 
the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies  into  the  provinces  and  forcing  them 
to  submit  to  the  hated  Quinta,  or  compulsory  military  serrice.  The 
Basque  soldiers,  wearing  blue  blouses  and  red  trousers  and  caps, 
still  form  but  a  small  band  and  are  mainly  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  custom-house  or  to  help  the  Spanish  Guardia  Civil  (p.  xxvi) 
as  the  country  constabulary.  In  Gaip6zcoa  they  are  named  Mique- 
kUSj  in  Alava  and  Vizcaya  Minones.  The  local  government,  however, 
stin  retains  some  features  of  its  ancient  independence. 


Old  and  New  Castile. 

The  traveller  usually  things  of  Spain  as  a  country  with  a  mild 
climate,  luxuriant  vegetation,  a  lively  population,  and  ample  relics 
of  Moorish  architecture.  This  conception,  however,  is  realised  only 
in  the  S.  and  E.  portions  of  the  peninsula  and  in  the  exceptionally 
formed  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  even  there  only  in  part.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  amounting  to  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  bleak  and  often  arid  land,  with  few 
traces  of  picturesqueness  or  beauty.  The  central  district  embracing 
Estremadura  and  the  old  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  the  Castiles  forms, 
in  particular,  a  plateau  with  an  average  elevation  of  2500  ft.,  which 
resembles  N.  Africa  or  the  steppes  of  Russia.  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt compared  Spain  with  the  tableland  of  Mexico.  In  each  case 
the  higher  Tierra  Fria^  or  inner  plateau,  is  surrounded  by  a  lower 
and  flatter  coast- district,  the  Tierra  Caliente;  in  both  countries 
mountain-ranges  or  isolated  peaks  rise  above  the  central  plateau, 
while  deep  gorges  lead  down  from  it  to  the  coast.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  plateau  of  Spain  may  be  thought  of  as  a  large  tart  or  pie 
with  a  raised  and  jagged  edge,  or  as  a  conglomeration  of  several 
such  tarts.  The  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile  form  one  of  these 
tarts,  its  raised  edge  on  the  N.  being  formed  by  the  Cantabrian  Mts. , 
on  the  S.  by  the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  and  the 
Sierra  de  Gata;  another,  to  the  S.  of  these  mountains,  consists  of 
New  Castile  and  Estremadura,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra 
Horena.  In  their  natural  boundaries  Old  Castile  and  Leon  correspond 
to  a  former  vast  fresh-water  lake,  now  constituting  the  district  drained 
by  the  Douro  (Du^ro).  New  Castile  and  Estremadura  correspond  to  a 
similar  lake  between  the  Sierras  de  Gredos  and  Guadarrama  on  the 
N.  and  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  S.,  and  now  drained  by  the  Tagus 
(Tajo)  and  theGuadiana ;  or,  rather,  to  two  lakes  within  these  limits, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Montes  de  Toledo  and  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe.  It  Is,  indeed,  patent  even  to  the  untrained  eye  that 
these  plateaux  of  Central  Spain  ocicupy  the  beds  of  former  lakes. 
Near  the  mountains  the  ground  often  swells  into  new  hilly  plateaux, 
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the  so-called  Parameras,  notorious  for  the  rawness  of  their  cli- 
mate, almost  uninhabited,  and  strewn  with  erratic  blocks  deposited 
by  the  ancient  glaciers.  The  traveller  who  expected  to  feast  his 
eyes  on  groves  of  oranges  and  olives  gazes  with  astonishment  at 
these  interminable  Tierra$  de  Campo^  with  their  corn -fields  and 
scanty  vineyards ;  he  may  journey  for  hours  without  seeing  a  tree 
except  a  few  meagre  black  poplars  in  the  valley  of  some  dried-up 
brook. 

With  few  exceptions ,  Central  Spain  possesses  no  forests,  and 
isolated  trees  grow  only  where  they  can  be  artificially  watered.  The 
Castilian  peasant  is  an  enemy  of  trees  because  they  give  shelter  to 
the  small  birds  that  eat  .his  grain.  No  tree  shades  his  house,  which 
is  built  of  unbaked  bricks  (ad6bes)  and  shares  the  dusty  hue  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  The  towns  situated  on  the  sun-burnt 
hills  of  New  Castile  look  like  stony  growths  from  the  arid  soil. 
The  whole  scene  is  reduced  to  a  weird  and  gloomy  tone  of  brownish 
gray.  In  La  Mancha  (p.  323)  there  are  extensive  districts  where 
nothing  exists  that  can  properly  be  termed  a  tree,  and  thousands 
of  the  natives  live  and  die  without  ever  seeing  a  tree.  According  to 
the  native  proverb,  the  lark  has  to  bring  his  provisions  with  him 
when  he  visits  such  treeless  and  sparsely  peopled  districts  as  those 
which  formed  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Cervantes'  famous  hero, 
the  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  de  la  Mancha. 

Large  tracts  of  these  tablelands  are  actually  deserts,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  would  be  so  were  it  not  for  the  system  of  Ibbi- 
OATioN.  It  was  from  the  Moors  that  the  Spaniards  learned  how  to 
convert  this  dura  tellua  of  the  Romans  into  a  fertile  landscape  by 
the  help  of  artificial  watering.  The  Moorish  works  still  subsist,  to 
excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  traveller.  In  the  more 
favoured  districts  the  scanty  rainfall  percolates  at  once  through  the 
surface  layers  of  the  ground,  but  is  prevented  from  sinking  deeply 
by  a  subsoil  of  tenacious  loam.  The  water  thus  arrested  moistens 
the  superincumbent  soil  by  a  constant  process  of  evaporation,  and 
renders  possible  the  growth  of  abundant  harvests.  Among  the  dis- 
tricts of  this  kind  are  the  large  grain-growing  plains  of  PalenciUj 
Valladolid^  and  Zamora  in  Leon,  and  the  Mesa  (table)  de  Oeana  in 
New  Castile.  The  ground  here  always  seems  to  be  dry,  but  the  crops 
of  wheat,  rye,  and  saffron  draw  sufficient  moisture  from  the  subsoil 
and  produce  abundant  fruit.  These  Tierras  de  Campo  y  SecanoSy 
which  have  so  little  value  on  the  coasts  of  Valencia  and  Alicante, 
are  therefore  rightly  regarded  in  Castile  as  Tierra$  de  pan  Uevar,  or 
*lands  of  the  staff  of  life'.  In  other  districts  the  chief  crop  is  the 
Oarbanzo,  or  chick-pea,  which  LinnsBus  named  deer  arietinum  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  *he  head  of  a  ram.  This  forms  the 
main  ingredient  of  the  puchero,  the  present  representative  of  the 
well-known  oUa  podrida.  Digitized  by  Gbogle 

When  the  ground  is  unable  to  bear  any  farther  crop,  it  is  used 
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u  pasture  for  sheep,  large  flocks  of  which  migrate  in  summer  from 
Estremadura  (p.  481)  to  the  uplands  of  Castile.  In  the  few  forests 
swine  are  fed  on  the  acorns ,  and  their  sugar-cured  hams,  though 
fer  inferior  to  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Galicia,  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable reputation  among  the  Castilians. 

The  methods  and  implements  of  Castilian  agriculture  recall  those 
of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  East.  The  peasant-farmer  (lahrador) 
turns  up  the  soil  with  the  dlamo  negro y  a  rough,  home-made  wooden 
plough ,  and  leaves  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  to  the  Sol  criador, 
or  'fertilizing  sun';  in  his  threshing-floor  he  separates  his  grain  with 
a  simple  roller  (trilla)  or  treads  it  out  by  the  feet  of  oxen.  Strongly 
opposed  to  all  innovations,  he  sits  on  his  clod,  wrapped  in  his  tra- 
ditional dignity  (grandeza)  and  deeming  no  man  his  superior  save 
the  king ;  his  frank  independence  knows  no  limit,  hut  his  hospitality 
is  great  and  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  If  one  diverges  a 
little  from  the  beaten  track  it  is  still  easy  to  And  such  characters  as 
Bojas  has  described  in  his  'Del  Rey  abajo  Ninguno*  ('Garcia  del 
Gastaflar'),  Moreto  in  his  'Valiente  Justiciero',  or  (best  of  all)  C<rf- 
deron  in  the  'Alcalde  de  Zalam^a'.  It  was  peasants  such  as  these 
and  the  shepherds  of  Estremadura  that  produced  the  Conquistadores, 
who  conquered  powerful  kingdoms  with  a  handful  of  men;  they 
were  the  raw  material  of  the  soldiers  who  terrorized  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages  and  beat  back  the  French  invasion  in  more  recent  times. 

The  extension  of  the  railway-system  has,  of  course,  made  great 
changes  here  as  elsewhere.  In  former  times  the  peasant  of  Castile 
and  Estremadura  could  not  dispose  of  his  grain,  as  there  were  practic- 
ally no  means  of  transport ;  now  he  began  to  export  it  to  Portugal 
and  other  foreign  lands.  In  1873  Spain  exported  about  120  million 
quarters  of  wheat,  while  importing  only  about  44,000  quarters. 
The  appearance  of  the  phyl6xera  in  France  opened  out  a  new  market 
for  Spanish  agriculture.  The  farmer,  who  used  often  to  let  his 
wine  run  off  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  casks  and  purchasers,  now 
converted  a  great  part  of  his  corn-fields  into  vineyards,  and  in  1891 
supplied  France  with  'vino  comun'  to  the  value  of  248  million  francs 
(9,920,000^.).  The  protective  policy  of  France  and  the  increase  of 
wine-growing  in  Algeria  reduced  this  export  to  about  one-sixth  of 
the  above  value,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  again  begun  to  increase, 
the  total  value  in  1898  amounting  to  138,000,000  francs  (75  per 
cent  to  France).  The  amount  of  the  cereals  exported  increased  from 
1,340,000  qrs.  in  1894  to  6,850,000  qrs.  in  1898,  while  the  import 
in  the  same  period  decreased  from  25,000,000  qrs.  to  13,465,000  qrs. 

The  HiSTOBT  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile  is  substan- 
tially that  of  Spain.  These  lands  always  formed  the  'robur  Hispa- 
niae',  or,  as  the  Castilians  themselves  termed  it,  ^elcorazon  y  castillo\ 
the  heart  and  stronghold*,  of  the  peninsula.  After  Pelayo  had  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  Asturias  against  the  Moors,  the  conquest  of  the 
8.  part  of  the  central  plateau  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Ledrij  so 
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named  after  the  Seventh  Roman  Legion ,  along  with  the  important 
mountain-town  of  Zamoia ,  was  the  first  part  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  and  afterwards  continued  to  subsist  as  an  inde- 
pendent Beino  alongside  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Castile,  of 
which  Burgos  was  the  focus.  The  second  great  stroke  was  the  capture 
of  Toledo  (p.  131),  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  New  Castile,  and  the 
battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (p.  348).  The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula was  not ,  however ,  completed  until  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  were  united,  through  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  under  the  sceptre  of  these  ^Catholic  Kings'. 

The  name  of  Castile  is  derived  from  the  numerous  castles  (castU- 
lo8)  erected  as  defences  against  the  Moors.  The  castle  of  San  Estiban 
de  Oormaz^  on  the  Douro,  is  a  good  example  of  these  fortresses, 
while  the  walls  of  Avila  (p.  48),  with  their  Semicircular  towers 
(cubosjj  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  town-fortiflcations  of  the  times. 
The  character  and  history  of  Castile  are  incarnated  in  the  Cid  (p.  30), 
the  great  champion  of  the  Christians  against  the  Moors ,  and  in 
Philip  II.,  one  of  the  most  national  of  Spanish  rulers.  It  is  no  mere 
accident  that  theEscorial  (p.  Ill)  of  the  latter  stands  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  Castiles.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the 
defeat  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63),  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Aragon- 
ese  fu^ros  (p.  200),  the  chivalry  of  Old  Castile  was  succeeded  by 
the  religious  and  political  unity  of  which  the  capital  of  Madrid ,  in 
the  heart  of  New  Castile,  was  the  outward  expression  as  the  'corte' 
of  the  new  absolute  monarchy. 


1.  From  (Paris)  Hendaye-Irtui  vi&  San  Sebasti&n  and 

Znmdrraga  to  Miranda  de  Ebro  (Medina  del  Campo, 

Madrid  J  Lisbon), 

From  Paris  (Oare  dOrliam)  to  Madrid,  899  M. ,  railway  in  32  hrs. 
(fares  164  fr.  65,  116  fr.  65  c).  A  ^ Train  de  Luxe'  (Sur  Expreso)^  consisting 
of  first-class  carriages  only  (fare  247  fr.),  runs  daily  in  2^1/2  hrs.  For  ibis, 
places  must  be  taken  in  advance  from  the  Compoffnie  des  WagotuUts^  Place 
de  rOpdra  3  or  Rue  des  Mathurins  46  (luggage,  see  p.  xvii).  The  similar 
train  for  Lisbon,  running  thrice  weekly,  is  available  as  far  as  Medina  del 
Campo  (see  p.  163).  Meals  are  served  in  the  dining-car  (B.  IV2,  ddjeuner 
a  la  fourchette  SVz,  D-  5  fr.,  wine  extra).  —  Carriages  are  changed  and  the 
custom-house  examination  takes  place  at  Irun  on  the  journey  to  Madrid 
and  at  Hendaye  on  the  journey  to  Paris.  Both  stations  have  good  restau- 
rants and  'bureaux  de  change\ 

From  Irdn  to  Miranda  db  Ebro,  112  M.,  railway  XCawino*  de  Sierro 
del  Norte)  in  4V2-6V2  hrs.  (fares  21  p.  fO,  16  p.  15,  9  p.  70  c.)i  to  Madrid, 
392  M.,  in  153/4-25  hrs.  (fares  75  p.  75,  56  p.  80,  34  p.  10  c).  Besides  the 
'train  de  luxe'  (see  above ^  to  Miranda  in  4V2hrs.),  there  are  one  express 
train  (two  in  midsummer)  and  two  ordinary  trains  daily.  The  only  halt 
for  meals  between  Irun  and  Madrid  is  made  at  Miranda.  —  For  the  Spanish 
railways,  railway-time,  and  railway-restaurants,  see  pp.  xv,  xvi.  One  of 
the  time-tables  there  mentioned  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  Paris,  vik  Bordeaux,  to  (506  M.)  Hendag^m  Baedeker's 
uth  -  Western  France. 
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Hendaye  (*Orand  Hdtel  de  France;  *  Grand  Hdtel  Continental 
etde  la  Plage^  pens.  8  fr.;  *Bailway  Restaurant) ^  Span.  Endaya^ 
the  last  French  station,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bidassoa, 
whicli  here  expands  and  forms  a  kind  of  bay  (ria).  As  we  start,  we 
see  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Bidassoa,  Fuenterrabid  (see  below)  and 
Cape  Higuer;  in  front  is  the  plain  of  /run,  with  the  lofty  Pena  de  Aya 
(p.  10).  To  the  left,  in  the  river,  lies  the  nentral  Isle  of  Pheasants ^ 
also  called  the  He  de  la  Conference  since  the  meeting  of  Cardinal 
Hazarin  and  Count  de  Haro,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Philip  IV.  (1659). 
Farther  on,  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  Ermita  de  San  Mareial  (see  below). 

We  cross  the  river  by  the  Bidassoa  Bridge^  145yds.  in  length,  the 
middle  of  which  marks  the  frontier  of  Spain,  where  we  enter  the 
province  of  Ouipiizcoa. 

1^4  M.  Irdn.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  HStel  ds  Batomnb,  Galle 
FeiTGcapril  14,  well  spoken  of;  Fonda  db  Vasconia;  Echbmique;  Saw 
Joan;  Istueta.  —  Railway  Restaurant. 

l^MWAT  into  the  town  10  c,  each  article  of  luggage  10  c. 

IHin,  a  charmingly  situated  and  comparatively  modern  town, 
with  9927inhab.,  affords  opportunity  for  many  attractive  excursions. 
The  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Jur^al,  an  unadorned  Renaissance 
ediftoe  v^ith  a  nave  140  ft.  long  and  92  ft.  wide,  contains  an  over- 
decorated  reredos  (retahloj  and  several  tombs,  among  them  that  of 
Admiral  Pedro  di  Zubiaur.  In  the  picturesque  Plaza  Mayor  or  Pta»a 
de  la  Constituci6n^  as  the  principal  square  in  almost  every  Spanish 
tovni  is  now  named  in  memory  of  the  outcome  of  the  long  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  stands  the  Casa  Consistoriidj  or  town-hall,  erected 
in  the  17th  century.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  Ermita  de  San 
Marcialy  near  the  town. 

Those  who  wish  to  add  a  glimpse  of  the  departed  glories  of  heroic 
Spain  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  green  and  smiling  landscape  should  not 
omit  to  visit  Fuenterrabia  (3  M.  •,  tramway  from  Irun  station  in  1/4  hr.,  fare 
25  c,  there  and  back  40  c).  The  little  frontier-town  (900  inhab.),  though 
repeatedly  besieged,  bombarded,  and  taken  by  storm,  still  preserves  its 
quaint  mediseval  character.  The  Principal  Churchy  Gothic  in  style,  has 
had  its  exterior  modernized.  The  CattilU)^  overlooking  the  Bidassoa,  was 
erected  by  Sancho  Abarca,  King  of  Navarre,  in  907  •,  the  more  modem 
portion,  abutting  on  the  plaza,  is  known  as  the  Palaeio  de  Juana  la  Loca 
(p.  63).  The  palace  of  Count  TotTealta  and  some  others  are  also  interest- 
ing. Faenterrabia  is  nearly  40  M.  from  Boncesvalles  (p.  220),  so  that  there 
is  some  poetic  exaggeration  in  Scotfs  'a  blast  of  that  dread  horn,  on 
Fontarabian  echoes  borne\  Milton  also  alludes  to  Fontarabia  (Paradise 
Lost,  I.  687).  A  great  festival  is  celebrated  on  Sept.  8th  in  memory  of  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Conde 
in  1638.  —  To  the  N.  of  Fuenterrabfa  lie  the  fishing-village  of  La  Marina 
and  the  Cabo  de  Higuir  (French  Cap  du  Figuier)^  the  latter  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  coast.  —  It  was  nearly  opposite  Fuenterrabfa 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  effected  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  (Oct.  8th, 
1813)  in  the  face  of  the  French  under  Soult,  who  occupied  a  strongly 
fortified  position  on  the  right  bank. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Fuenterrabia  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Ermita  de  Ouadalupe,  with  the  Fuerte  de  Guadalupe  (no  sketching  allowed ; 
fine  view),  and  thence  along  the  bare  sandstone  ridge  of  the  Jaizquihel 
2280  ft.),  surmounted  by  the  dilapidated  Fuerte  Enrique,   with  constant 
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views  of  the  Cantabrian  Mts.  to  the  left  and  the  ocean  to  the  right,  to 
(3-4  hrs.)  Posajes^  which  lies  far  below. 

The  *Pefia  de  Aya  (French  Les  Ti'ois  Courormea;  3245  ft.).  a  conspicuous 
and  rugged  mass  of  granite,  upheaved  through  the  surrounding  calcareous 
slate,  rises  to  the  S.  of  Irun,  whence  it  may  be  ascended  in  3-4  hrs.  Rid- 
ing is  practicable  as  far  as  the  (2Vshrs.)  mountain-pasture  known  as  the 
Pradera  de  LaUangu.  The  *View,  deservedly  celebrated,  embraces  the 
Cantabrian  Mts.  of  Navarre  on  the  E.  and  S.,  the  valleys  of  Irun  and  Oyar- 
zun,  San  Sebastian,  the  ocean,  and  the  French  coast  as  far  as  Biarritz. 

Beyond  Irun  the  train  runs  to  the  S.W.,  skirting  (right)  the  bleak 
JaizquCbel  (p.  9)  and  traversing  a  picturesque  hilly  district  witli 
fruit-trees  and  caserfos  (p.  4).  The  pass  of  Oainchurisqueta  is 
penetrated  by  a  tunnel. 

71/2  M.  Lezo-Benteria  (^Restaurant  Olearso-Ihai^  near  the  rail, 
station ;  electric  tramway  to  St.  Sebastian),  the  station  for  Lezo^  -with 
a  wonder-working  image  of  the  Saviour  (festival  on  Sept.  14th)  and 
for  Renterfa  (p.  11),  on  the  Oyarzun, 

On  the  road  from  Benteria  to  Irun,  to  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the 
Uratze  and,  Arcale ,  and  near  the  secularized  chapel  of  Santo  Cristo  de 
Andrea  Errdguia,  stands  a  large  block  of  granite  bearing  a  rude  outline 
carving  of  a  horseman.  This  is  the  tomb  of  a  Cantabrian  soldier,  whose 
name  (Ulbeltesonis)  appears  below  the  sketch  in  letters  of  the  first  century 
of  the  present  era.  A  grave  of  the  Augustan  period,  containing  bronze 
weapons,  potsherds,  and  silver  coins,  is  said  to  have  been  foun^d  in  the 
vicinity.    Fine  view  of  the  French  coast  as  far  as  Areachon. 

The  train  crosses  the  Oyarzun  by  a  narrow  girder-bridge  (where 
heads  should  not  be  protruded  from  the  windows),  passes  by  a 
tunnel  through  a  peninsula,  with  the  lead-foundry  of  CapuchinoSj 
and  reaches  the  beautiful  and  almost  land-looked  *Bay  of  Pasajes, 
which  resembles  an  Alpine  lake.  In  the  16-18th  cent,  this  was 
the  starting-point  of  the  hardy  Basque  whalers,  and  Lafayette  took 
ship  here  for  America  in  1776.  The  fishing-village  of  (91/2  M.) 
Pasajes^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyarzun  (see  above),  is  divided  into  8an 
Juan  J  on  the  right  bank,  and  San  Pedro  and  Ancho,  on  the  left,  the 
last  containing  the  railway-station,  the  custom-house,  and  large 
warehouses  for  wine.  To  the  S.  are  the  forts  of  San  Marcos  and 
Ckoritoqueta.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  the  dilapidated  Fuerte  de  Santa  Isabel. 

The  train  runs  along  an  embankment  skirting  the  W.  arm  of  the 
bay  and  intersects  several  hills.  To  the  left  is  Alza;  to  the  right 
rises  the  Monte  Vlia,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  Barrio  de  Qros, 
the  E.  suburb  of  (12  M.)  San  Sehastidn. 


San  Sebasti&n.  —  Bailway  Stations.  1.  Esiaddn  del  Norte  (PI.  G,  8 ; 
restaurant),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Urum^a,  1/4  M.  from  the  town,  for 
the  trains  of  the  Northern  Railway.  —  2.  Estaddn  de  Zarauz^  in  the  Barrio 
de  Amara,  for  the  local  line  to  Zarauz  (p.  13).  —  At  the  first  of  these  the 
traveller  will  find  the  hotel-omnibuses  (fare  60  c,  baggage  under  25  lbs. 
25  c,  trunk  50  c.)  and  cabs. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxli;  generally  crowded  in  summer  and  prices  raised). 
♦CoHTiNEMTAL  (PI.  a-,  F,  3),  Pasco  de  la  Concha,  beautifully  situated,  with 
lift-,  H6TEL  DE  LoNDRES  (PI.  b  ',  F,  3),  Avenida  de  la  Libertad,  with  electric 
light,  baths,  and  garden,  R.  from  3,  B.  11/2,  lunch  4,  D.  5,  pens,  from  15  p.  5 
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*Ikgl£s  (PI.  c;  F,  8),  Paseo  de  la  Concha,  with  fine  view,  pens,  from  12  p.} 
closed  in  winter  \  these  three  of  the  first  class.  —  Fonda  JSzcdbba  (PI.  d , 
&.  2),  prettily  sitn&ted  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Znrriola,  Spanish,  well  spoken 
<  pens.  12-16  p.;  HdT.  db  Fbamcb  (PI.  e;  G,  2),  Calle  de  Caminos  2,  well 
ipoken  of i  Centkal.  Calle  Mayor  1,  pens.  10  p.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot. 
]^D£JO  (PI.  f  i  <^»  8),  Calle  de  Gaetaria  7,  commercial.  —  Private  Apart- 
menu  about  ICOO-^JOO  p.  for  the  season. 

Bestauranta  (comp.  p.  zziii).  Casino  (see  helow),  d^j.  5,  D.  7  Ar.  (hoth 
incl.  wine);  Urbana^  Plaza  de  Guiptizcoa  15,  d^j.  with  wine  4  fr.  j  B<mr' 
ietUy  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  36  (French),  d^j.  3,  D.  4fr.,  hoth  with  wine. 

Caf^s  (comp.  p.  xziv).  Cafi  de  la  Marina^  Alameda  'iS;  Oteita^  to 
Qie  S.  of  the  Alderdi-eder  Park  \  EuropOy  opposite  the  Casino }  ConJIserie 
Frangaise^  Calle  Miramar  4.  —  Bebb  Gardbms  (Cerveeerias)  in  the  suburb 
of  Groa  and  in  the  suburb  of  Antiguo,  at  the  tramway  terminus. 

Cab  per  drive  2j  per  hr.  8p. ;  outside  the  town  6  p.  for  the  Isthr., 
S^/s  p.  for  et^h  additional  hour. 

Electric  Tramways.  1.  From  the  Plaza  Vieja  (PI.  F,  2)  to  Pasajee  (40  c.) 
and  Renteria  (60  c).  —  2.  From  the  Plaza  Vieja  to  the  Barrio  del  Antiguo 
(PI.  B,  4;  20  c). 

Post  Office  [CorreOy  PI.  F,  2;  comp.  p.  zx),  in  the  Palaeio  de  la  Di- 
putacidn.  —  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  3),  Calle  de  Fuenterrabia  24. 

Concerts.  Bands  play  in  the  Alameda  at  noon  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
in  winter,  and  at  noon  and  9  p.  m.  during  the  season;  on  the  Casino 
Terrace  at  noon,  5  p.m.,  and  9^ p.m.  in  the  season.  Adm.  to  the  Casino 
from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  1  p.,  after  7  p.m.  l>/s  p.  (free  for  customers  of  the 
Casino  Bestaurant,  see  above);  to  the  ball  after  the  evening  concert  3 p. 

Theatre  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  F,  2),  Calle  Mayor. 

Ball  Oames  {Jiiego*  de  Ptlota;  comp.  p.  zzzi).  Jai-AUU^  in  the  Camino 
de  PasaOes,  with  room  for  2000  spectators;  Beti-Jai  (PI.  F,  1),  Calle  de 
Aldamar ;  ^ronfon  de  Atocha^  adjoining  the  Velodrome  (see  below). 

Bull  Fights  (comp.  p.  zxviii)  four  or  five  times  in  August  in  the  Plaza 
it  Toros  (PI.  G,  3),  opposite  the  Estacidn  del  Norte. 

Velodrome  (for  cycling),  near  the  Plaza  de  Toros. 

Baths  in  the  Casino  (2  fr.,  with  towels),  in  the  Perla  del  Oceano  (PI.  E, 
P,  8),  and  opposite  the  Pescaderia  (p.  12).  —  Sea  Baths  at  the  Playa  de 
SoUof  (PJ.  £,  F,  8;  26  c,  with  towels  60  c.)  and  the  Playa  del  Antiguo 
g^h  B,  C,  8,  4). 

Physicians.  Dr.  Vic^  French,  Paseo  de  los  Fueros  1;  Dr.  J.  Carrion 
l^eaks  French)j  Avenida  de  la  Libertad;  Dr.  Ueeloffeta^  Plaza  de  Guipuz- 
Ms  15.  —  Ohenusts.   Carrion.,  Calle  Hernani ;  Tomero.,  Plaza  de  Guiptizcoa. 

British  Vice-Gonsul,  Major  Nutt.^  Calle  Quetaria  8.  —  Lloyd's  Agent, 
Florentin  de  Asqueta^  Calle  Campanario  10. 

Booksellers.  Benqvet^  Avenida  de  la  Lib^iftad  38;  Francisco  Jomet^ 
iBameda  15. 

Banks.  Branch  of  the  Banco  de  Espafia^  Calle  Garibay;  Credit  Lyon- 
nais^  corner  of  the  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  and  Calle  de  Urbieta  (PI.  F,3); 
/otd  Brunei  A  Co..,  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  20.  —  Honey  Changers.  Carasco, 
Alameda,  next  door  to  the  Casino;  Landaberea  y  Echeverria^  Alameda  31. 

8an  Sebastidnj  or  Donostiya^  the  ancient  Basque  Iruchulo  and 
now  the  flourishing  capital  of  QuipHzcoa^  is  the  most  fashionable 
seaside  resort  in  Spain  and  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
watering-places  in  Europe.  It  is  the  summer-residence  of  the  Queen- 
Begent  Maria  Christina  and  of  the  young  King  Alfonso  Xm.  Pop., 
incl.  the  suburbs,  36,000. 

The  old  town,  reduced  to  ashes  in  1813  (p.  13)  and  since  then 
thnost  wholly  rebuilt,  lies  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Monte  UrguU^  a 
rocky  Island  now  connected  with  the  mainland,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Vrumia  on  the  E.  and  the  bay  of  La  Concha  on  the  W.  Th^ 
hew  town,  which  we  reach  from  the  Estaci6n  del  Norte  (PI.  G> 
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by  crossing  the  Puente  de  Santa  Catalina  (PI.  G,  2)  or  tlie  temporary 
wooden  bridge  (PI.  G,  3),  arose  after  the  removal  of  the  city-walls 
in  1863-66  and  occupies  the  flat  sandy  peninsula  between  Mte. 
IJrgulI  and  the  mainland.  The  old  town  is  closely  built  and  densely 
populated ;  the  new  town  is  marked  by  its  wide  streets  and  hand- 
some promenades. 

On  the  E.,  below  the  Urum^a  bridge,  the  town  is  bounded  by 
the  ♦Pas6o  de  la  Zurriola  (PI.  G,  2),  a  quay  affording  beautiful 
views.  In  the  middle  of  the  quay,  surrounded  by  flower  beds,  is 
the  ^Monument  of  Antomo  de  OquendOy  the  Basque  commander  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  wars  with  the  Netherlands  in  1631  and  1639. 
The  monument,  designed  by  Marcial  de  Aguirre,  consists  of  a  bronze 
statue,  on  a  pedestal  adorned  with  trophies,  reliefs,  and  allegorical 
figures  of  courage  and  seamanship. 

The  Old  Town  contains  few  objects  of  interest.  In  its  centre 
lies  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  (PI.  F,  2),  surrounded  by  arcaded 
houses  with  balconies,  all  the  windows  of  which  are  numbered  in 
view  of  the  festival^  celebrated  in  the  square.  It  contains  the  Ccaa 
Consistorialj  built  in  1828-32.  To  the  E.,  near  the  Pas^o  de  la  Zur- 
riola, are  the  Mercado  de  la  Brecha  (PI.  F,  2 ;  meat  and  vegetable 
market),  the  Pescaderia  (PI.  F,  2;  fish-market),  and  the  church  of 
SanVicente  (Pl.F,  1),  a  Gothic  building  of  1507,  with  a  curious  W, 
porch  and  tower,  massive  buttresses,  and  some  excellent  statues  by 
Ambrosio  de  Vengoechea  (p.  Ix).  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S.W., 
through  the  Oalle  del  Treintaiuno  de  Agosto,  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  (PI.  E,  1,2),  a  handsome  baroque  structure  (1743-64). 

The  focus  of  the  New  Town  is  th3  beautiful  Pi.a.za  db  Gui- 
p6zcoa  (PI.  F,  2),  with  its  luxuriant  vegetation.  On  its  S.W.  side 
rises  the  stately  Palacio  de  la  Diputaci6n,  with  the  finely  equipped 
rooms  of  the  Provincial  Diet  and  various  provincial  authorities 
(adm.  on  week-days  2-4,  Sun.  9-1;  fee  V2-I  p-)-  ^^  *^®  staircase 
is  a  fine  stained-glass  window,  designed  by  Echena  and  made  at 
Munich,  representing  King  Alfonso  VIII.  confirming  the  futfros  of 
Guipuzcoa  in  1202. 

The  town  is  traversed  in  its  whole  breadth  by  two  wide  streets 
shaded  with  trees :  the  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  2)  and 
the  Alameda  or  Boulevard  (PI.  F,  2),  the  latter  occupying  the  site 
of  the  former  town -walls.  The  Avenida  leads  straight  from  the 
Urumea  bridge  to  the  ^Concha,  a  noble  bay  bounded  by  the  Mte, 
UrguU  on  the  N.E.  and  the  Mte,  Igueldo  on  the  W.,  while  the  small 
island  of  Santa  Clara  shelters  its  outlet  on  the  N.W.  Its  beach  is 
excellently  adapted  for  bathing  and  is  crowded  in  the  season  with 
thousands  of  bathers.  Some  of  the  largest  hotels  face  the  bay 
(comp.  p.  10),  and  towards  the  W.,  above  a  tunnel  threaded  by  the 
road,  is  the  unpretending  Palacio  Real  (PI.  0,  4)  or  VUla  Miramar, 
built  in  1889-93  for  the  royal  family  from  the  designs  of  the  English 
architect  Selden  Wornum.  In  the  Avenida  (No.  40)  is  the  American 
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International  School  for  Girls  (Instituto  Intemacional)y  which  has 
done  mach  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Spain.  To  the  S. 
of  the  Avenida  de  la  libertad  a  new  quarter,  the  Barrio  de  Amara, 
is  springing  up  around  the  Gothic  church  of  the  Buen  Pastor  (1897), 
near  which  are  a  new  Grammar  School  (Instituto  Provincial),  a 
Primary  School  (Escudas),  etc.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  Alameda 
rises  the  imposing  Oasino  (PI.  F,  2),  built  by  Luis  Aladren  and  con- 
nected with  the  Paseo  de  la  Concha  by  the  grounds  of  the  Parqv^  de 
Mderdirtder  (PI.  F,  2,  3).  —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  Casino  is  the  small 
Earbour  {Puerto;  PI.  E,  2). 

The  Xoxite  TFrguU  (380  ft.),  a  mass  of  sandstone  rock  present- 
ing an  abrupt  face  on  every  side,  may  be  ascended  in  about  3/^  hr. 
(Tiews;  permission  necessary  from  the  military  authorities,  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Casino).  Easy  footpaths,  reached  by  the  steps  on  the  W. 
ride  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  12),  wind  up  the  hill  in  wide 
cnryes.  On  the  N.  side,  halfway  up,  are  the  graves  of  the  British 
officers  who  fell  here  in  1813  and  1836.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
crowned  by  the  Castillo  de  la  Mota  (PI.  E,  1),  which  was  occupied  by 
tie  French  under  General  Bey  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Liberation 
in  1813  and  not  surrendered  till  the  town  had  been  captured  and 
Itiumed  down  (Aug.  Slst)  by  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
tioops  under  Graham.  The  excesses  of  the  -victorious  soldiery  on  this 
occasion  form  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  British  army.  In  1885-36 
the  town  and  fortress  were  beleaguered  by  the  Carlist  forces  and 
heroically  defended  by  the  Oristinos  vrith  the  aid  of  some  British 
auxiliaries.  —  Other  interesting  excursions  may  be  made  by  boat 
(tiiere  and  back  50  c.)  to  the  island  of  Santa  Clara  (PI.  C,  2),  with 
its  small  light-house  and  restaurant ;  by  road  to  the  Mte.  Igueldo 
(785  ft.;  PL  A,  2),  with  the  old  lighthouse  of  1778  (now  dilapidated) 
and  a  new  one  of  1855  (extensive  view) ;  and  by  tramway  to  Pasajes 
(p.  10)  and  across  the  bay  by  boat  to  the  Fort  Santa  Isabel. 

From  8ah  Sebastian  to  Deva,  27  M.,  railway  (the  direct  line  to  Bilbao) 
>n  13/4.2  brs.,  via  Aguinaga^  Lasartey  and  (16  M.)  Zarauz  (Orand  EoUl)^  a 
pictaresqnely  situated  bathing-place  with  a  ar.ndy  beach.  —  From  Zarauz 
a  good  road  leads  1o  the  K.W.  along  the  tea  to  (21/2  M.)  the  interesting 
little  town  of  Quetaria,  the  hiithplace  cf  Juan  Sebastian  de  Elcano,  the  first 
cirenmnavigator  of  the  globe  (1519-22).  He  is  commemorated  by  a  bronze 
noBament  behind  the  Gothic  church.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  the 
foitified  island  of  S<m  Anton^  connected  with  the  town  by  a  causeway.  — 
^m  Zarauz  the  line  proceeds  to  (20Vs  M.)  Zumaya^  a  Ihriying  place  at  the 
iBOQth  of  the  Urola,  with  several  cement  factories  and  a  fine  church  con- 
Wniag  an  early-German  painting  (side-altar).  Thence  via  Arrona  and  Jdar 
to  (27  M.)  Deva  (p.  18;  trains  from  San  Sebastian  to  Bilbao  in  SVi-iV^  hrs.). 

From  Zarauz  a  diligence  runs  to  the  S.  to  (9V2  M.)  Azpeitia  {Tnn^ 
pliin),  a  small  town  of  2600  inhab.,  lying  on  the  Urola,  amid  hills,  with 
Kmains  of  ancient  walls  and  gates  and  interesting  churches.  A  little  to 
w«W.,  on  the  road  to  Aecditia^  is  the  imposing  convent  of  Sanlgnado  de 
^•frfte,  with  its  lofty  domed  church,  erected  by  Fontana  in  1683  et  seq. 
<«the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Loyola  ilfUgo  Lopez  de  BecaMe;  1491-1556), 
wwdCT  of  the  Society  of  J«sus  (1640),  was  born.  From  Azpeitta  diligences 
ply  to  the  £.  to  Telota  (p.  14)  and  to  the  S.  to  Zwndrraga  (p.  15). 
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The  Railway  to  Miranda  db  Ebro  turns  to  the  S.  at  San  Se- 
bastian and  ascends  the  pretty  and  industrious  valley  of  the  Vrumta. 
We  cross  the  river,  thread  a  tunnel,  and  reach  (16  M.)  Hemani,  a 
small  town  situated  high  ahove  the  right  bank  of  the  Urumea,  with 
several  sombre  old  palaces  and  a  large  Churchy  celebrated  for  its 
wood-carvings.  Hernani  was  the  birthplace  of  Juan  de  Urhieta^  who 
took  Francis  I.  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1526).  The  English 
Legion  was  annihilated  here  by  the  Carlists  in  1836.  Above  the 
town  rises  the  old  Fort  Santa  Bdrbara,  bombarded  in  vain  by  the 
Carlists  in  1874.  —  The  train  now  quits  the  valley  of  the  Urumea 
and  ascends  steadily  to  the  S.W.,  penetrating  the  hill  of  Burunza 
by  a  tunnel.  2072  M.  Station  for  the  high-lying  Andoain,  Beyond 
another  tunnel  the  train  crosses  the  Leizairan^  descending  from  the 
left,  and  enters  the  fertile  and  well-peopled  valley  of  the  Oria^  which 
it  ascends  as  far  as  Ormaiztegui  (see  below).  23  M.  ViUahorML-'Cizv/rquiL 

271/2  M.  Tolosa  (260  ft. ;  Forvda  MendXa) ,  prettily  situated  in 
the  green  valley  of  the  Oria,  which  here  receives  the  Aspiroz.  It 
contains  8200  inhab.  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Guipifizcoa. 
The  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  tasteful  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
with  a  colossal  figure  of  John  the  Baptist  on  its  facade  and  a  hand- 
some modern  marble  altar  in  its  interior ;  and  the  handsome  avenues 
on  the  Oria  and  the  Btr&stegui,  the  latter  known  [as  the  FaUo  de 
Igarondo.  Most  of  the  numerous  manufactories  are  engaged  in  mak- 
ing paper  (^papel  continuo'), 

DiLiGBNGBs  run  from  Tolosa  to  the  W.  to  Azpeitia  (p.  13)  and  to  the 
S.B.,  via  Betelu^  with  celebrated  mineral  springs  (June-Sent.),  to  Irurzuny 
a  station  on  the  railway  from  Alsasua  to  Pampeluna  (p.  WO). 

The  train  penetrates  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  by 
several  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Oria  fifteen  times.  Numerous  well- 
to-do  villages  and  manufactories  are  passed.  To  the  left  rise  the 
conical  peak  of  Aralar  (4835  ft.)  and  the  serrated  ridge  of  Ataun. 
Beyond  (33  M.)  Legorreta  and  (35^/2  M.)  Villafranca  we  reach  (38  M.) 
Beasafn  (520  ft.). 

Between  Beasain  and  Ahdsua  (p.  15)  the  railway  makes  a  wide  sweep 
to  the  W.,  round  the  mountain.  There  are  also,  however,  two  direct 
Roads  (10-12  M.),  one  vi&  Idiazdbal  and  the  Jlto  de  ^eJ^ordte  (2510  ft.), 
the  other  through  the  valley,  via  JSegura  and  Cegama,  and  then  over  the 
mountain-pass  of  Otzaurte  (p.  15).  If  we  do  not  go  on  to  Alsasua,  the 
best  way  of  making  this  attractive  excursion  is  to  ascend  by  one  road  to 
the  top  of  the  Alto  de  Echegardte  and  return  by  the  other.  The  church 
of  Gegama  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Garlist  leader  Tomas  ZunuUa- 
cdrregui,  who  was  born  at  Ormaiztegui  in  1788  and  fell  before  Bilbao  in 
1834.  —  Tiie  Alcalde  of  Cegama  provides  guides  and  donkeys  for  the  ascent 
of  the  Aitzgorri  (p.  15).  The  route  leads  through  beech-woods  to  the 
cadmia  mine  of  Catavera.  The  top  commands  a  wide  panorama.  The 
ni.ht  is  spent  in  the  Franciscan  convent  ot  Aranzazu^  on  the  S.  slope. 
Thence  we  follow  the  highroad  to  (6  M.)  0%aie^  with  an  Augustine  convent 
in  the  Renaissance  style.  From  Onate  we  drive  to  (12  'Hi.)  Zumdrraga  (see 
p.  15)  viH  UdanOy  Telleriarte,  and  Legazpia. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  Oria,  skirting  the  barren  lime- 
stone heights  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Adrian^  to  (41  M.)  Ormdiztegui, 
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Uie  frequented  Sulphur  Baths  of  which  lie  to  the  left,  adjoining  the 
Viaduct  (330  yds.  long,  116  ft.  high)  over  the  valley.  It  then  turns 
nearly  to  the  N.W.,  asoends  along  the  Areria,  penetrates  the  Argui"  - 
iano  by  a  tunnel,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Urola, 

47  M.  Zmn^rraga  (1170  ft. ;  Hotel  Vgalde,  Fonda  del  Paraiso, 
both  by  the  rail,  station),  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Castillo  de  Ipenarritta,  built  in  1605  on  the  Irimo  (2930  ft.),  is  the 
janction  of  the  railway  to  Bilbao  and  Miranda  de  Ebro  (R.  2 ;  car- 
riages changed).  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Miguel  Ldpez  de  Lega%pi^  the 
conqueror  of  the  Philippines  in  1569,  to  whom  the  province  has 
erected  a  bronze  statue  designed  by  Marinas  (1897).  Opposite,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Urola,  lies  the  sister-town  of  Villareal  de  Vrechu, 
birthplace  of  the  Basque  poet  Jostf  Maria  Iparraguirre  (comp.  p.  19). 
In  the  church  is  a  monument  to  Field-Marshal  Qaspar  de  Jauregui 
(d.  1884),  a  Basque  hero,  who  distinguished  himself  against  the 
French  (1810-13)  and  in  the  llrst  Oarlist  war,  when  he  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Cristinos. 

At  Zumarraga  the  line  turns  abruptly  to  the  S.  and  ascends  the 
valley  of  Legaspia^  which  is  watered  by  the  Urola.  At  (52^/2  M.) 
Brincola  (1660  ft.)  it  penetrates  the  E.  wall  of  the  valley  by  the 
Tvamel  of  Oazurza^  which  is  3230  yds.  long.  On  emerging  from  this 
tunnel  we  find  ourselves  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  parallel  valley  of 
Cegama  (p.  14),  which  we  ascend  through  12  other  tunnels,  reach- 
ing the  culminating  point  of  the  line  (2015  ft.)  in  the  middle  of 
the  tunnel  beyond  (59  M.)  Otzaurte  (1998  ft.).  We  eiyoy  a  series 
of  fine  views  of  the  fertile  valley  to  the  left,  and  of  the  limestone 
heights  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Adrian  to  the  right,  including  the 
AUtgorri  (ca.  5250  ft.),  crowned  by  the  Ermita  di  8an  Adrian^  and 
the  savage  Monte  Arax  (3773  ft.). 

The  train  now  descends  through  brushwood,  leaving  the  Eche- 
garate  (p.  14)  to  the  left  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Al^ 
tania,  to  (65  M.)  Alsisua  (1740  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant'),  a  village 
of  Navarre^  with  2100  inhab.  and  cold  mineral  springs  (season, 
Sept.  &  Oct.),  prettily  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  AraquiL  The 
scenery  here  is  of  an  Alpine  character.  To  the  N.  rises  the  Sierra  di 
Aralar  (4825  ft.),  to  the  S.  the  Sierra  de  Andid  (4900  ft.);  farther 
oflF,  to  the  E.,  are  the  Pyrenees. 

From  Alsasua  to  Fampeluna  and  Ccutejon  (Saragoua)^  see  p.  220. 

The  Madrid  railway  now  turns  to  the  W. ,  passes  (66^/2  ^O 
Olatagutia,  and  ascends  through  the  wide  valley  of  Burunda  to  the 
plateau  of  AUiva,  which  still  bears  its  primaeval  name.  Navarre  is 
quitted  at  Ciorda.  We  cross  the  watershed  almost  imperceptibly  and 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra^  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Ebro. 
The  scenery  is  very  desolate.  To  the  N.W.  we  see  the  Mte.  Araz  (see 
above);  farther  on  the  Puerto  de  Arlahan  (p.  17)  comes  into  sight, 
and  the  serrated  ridges  of  the  Pena  de  Gorbea  (p.  26)  and  the  Pena 
isAmbotu,  which  separate  the  plateau  of  Alava  from  the  deeply 
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indented  valleys  of  Vizcaya.  —  72^2  M.  Araya^  at  the  foot  of  Mte. 
Araz;  77  M.  Salvatierra.  Tunnel.  To  the  left  is  the  Ermita  de 
Estivarez;  to  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ouevara,  built 
in  the  15th  cent,  in  Imitation  of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  at  Rome. 

At  (83  M.)  AlegrCa  the  train  reaches  the  fertile  Concha  de  Alava, 
watered  by  the  Zadorra  and  several  other  rivers.  This  was  once  the 
bed  of  a  lake  and  is  now  a  wide  upland  plain,  bordered  by  distant 
mountains.  It  contains  traces  of  a  Roman  road  and  many  thriving 
villages. 

92  M.  Vitoria.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Fonda  db  Quintanilla, 
Oalle  de  la  Estacidn^  y*  H.  from  the  rail,  station,  good  cuisine,  pens. 
6V2-9  p.  y  Fonda  Pallabbs,  Calle  de  Postas,  cor.  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Inde- 
pendencia,  with  a  small  garden  and  baths  j  Fonda  db  PbSa,  adjoining 
the  last,  unpretending. 

Cafes.     Unimrsal^  Suizo,  both  in  the  Galle  de  la  Estacidn. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Plaza  de  la  Independencia.  —  Bull  Bing 
(Plaza  de  Toros)^  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  new  town. 

Vitoria  (1730  ft.),  capital  of  the  province  of  Al^va,  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  Concha  de  Alava.  Pop.  30,600.  It  was  founded  in 
581  by  Leovigild,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  after  a  victory  over  the 
Basques,  and  was  taken  in  1198  by  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile. 

The  Calle  de  la  Estacion  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  railway-station 
to  the  New  Town,  with  its  wide  thoroughfares  and  spacious  squares. 
From  the  end  of  this  street  the  Calle  de  Postas  leads  to  the  right  to 
the  Plaza  de  Bilbao  (p.  17)  and  to  the  Plaza  de  la,  Independe  ncia, 
with  its. trees.  By  turning  slightly  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the 
Oalle  de  la  Estacidn,  we  reach  the  Plaza  iVtieua,  the  market-place 
and  winter-promenade  of  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  arcades 
and  was  erected  in  1791  by  Antonio  de  Olagaibel  on  the  model  of 
the  famous  Plaza  Mayor  in  Salamanca.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  plaza 
is  the  Casa  Comistorial,  bearing  the  arms  of  Vitoria,  a  castle  sup- 
ported by  two  lions.  —  The  Plaza  Nueva  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by 
the  Plaza  Vieja^  with  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Miguel,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  old  town.  The  high-altar,  carved  in  wood,  in  the 
Renaissance  style  of  the  16th  cent.,  by  Juan  Velazquez  and  Oregorio 
Hernandez,  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  a  work  of  art.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  choir,  down  to  1841 ,  hung  the  well-known  Machete 
Vitoriano  (now  in  the  town-hall),  by  which  the  Civil  Governor  of 
the  Basque  Provinces  took  his  oath  of  office :  'May  my  head  be  cut 
oft  with  tills  blade,  if  I  do  not  defend  the  fu6ros  of  my  fatherland\ 

Proceeding  to  the  N.W.  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Plaza  Vieja, 
we  soon  reach  the  Plaza  de  la  Provincia ,  adorned  with  a  bronze 
Statue  of  Mateo  BerUno  Moraza,  the  zealous  upholder  of  the  fu^ros, 
unveiled  in  1895.  The  Palacio  db  la  Pbovincia,  built  in  1868, 
contains  a  fine  Crucifixion  (1643)  by  Ribera  (in  the  hall  of  the  pro- 
vincial diet)  and  paintings  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (1637)  by  the 
same  hand  (in  an  adjoining  room;  fee  V2-I  pO- 

We  now  proceed  by  the  back  of  the  palace  to  the  lelt,  through 
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the  Calle  de  Juego  de  Pelota,  to  the  pretty  Paseo  de  la  Ftorfdaj  with 
its  well-kept  grounds.  The  Paseo  de  la  Senda^  to  the  S.,  and  the 
Pasio  del  Prado,  beyond  the  railway,  call  for  no  remark.  A  little 
to  the  E.  of  the  latter  is  the  Convento  de  las  SalesaSj  built  in  the 
Gothic  style  in  1880,  with  a  lofty  tower. 

The  Uppbb.  Towk,  known  as  La  Villa  8u8o  or  El  CampiUo  Subo, 
situated  on  the  low  ridge  to  the  N.  of  the  new  town,  contains  little 
of  interest.  It  is  most  easily  reached  from  the  Plaza  de  Bilbao  (p.  16). 
We  first  reach  Ae  Villa  Vieja,  a  girdle  of  six  streets  enclosing  the 
Villa  Suso.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  latter  stands  the  Cathbdeal  op 
Santa  BfABiA,  an  unsightly  Gothic  edifice,  built  in  the  12th  cent, 
and  restored  in  the  14th,  with  a  modern  tower.  Its  only  feature  of 
interest  is  the  much^damaged  sculptures  of  the  portal.  The  interior 
contains  a  few  sadly  dilapidated  Gothic  tombs.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
PietJ^  ascribed  to  Murillo(?). 

Fbom  ViToaiA  TO  YBRaABA,  railway  ander  construction,  open  as  far 
aa  (12  M.)  Salituu  de  Liniz  (in  about  «/<  lir.).  —  The  train  passea  (S'/a  M.) 
Vadarreal  de  Alava^  on  the  road  from  Vitoria  to  the  baths  of  8ania  Agueda 
aad  Mondraffdn^  crosses  the  mountains  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Puerto  de 
ArlaboH  (1740  ft.),  and  ther^  descends  through  the  valley  of  the  Deva  to 
(12  m.)  Saliruu  de  Liniz.  Diligence  hence  past  the  baths  of  Arechevaleta  and 
Mondraffon  to  Vergara^  see  p.  18.  —  Don  Antonio  Gdnovas  del  Castillo, 
long  the  leader  of  the  Gonservatives  and  prime  minister  of  Spain,  was 
assassinated  at  Santa  Agueda  (see  aboye)  by  an  Italian  anarchist  in  1897. 

Our  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  W. ,  intersecting  the  cel- 
ebrated BattUfield  of  VUoria. 

The  battle  of  Vitoria  took  place  on  June  21st,  1818.  The  French, 
ander  Kiag  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan,  were  stationed  at  Tret  Puente» 
and  Stibejana  de  Alava,  to  the  N.  of  Nanclaree  (see  below).  The  British, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  advanced  through  the  pass  of  Puebla  (see 
below)  and  took  up  their  position  at  Subejana  de  Mioralet.  The  engage- 
ment ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  who  retired  to  Vitoria^  from 
which,  however,  they  were  soon  ousted.  Their  loss  amounted  to  6C00 
men  and  120  guns.    This  battle  practically  decided  the  war  in  Spain. 

We  now  cross  the  Zadorra  and  reach  (100  M.)  Nanclares  de  la 
Oea  (1690ft.),  situated  amid  the  limestone  hills,  with  mineral 
springs  (season,  June-Sept.).  To  the  S.  we  see  Castillo  and  Puebla 
de  Arganzon,  two  small  and  ancient  walled  towns,  lying  in  a  narrow 
defile,  through  which  the  lake  of  Alava  (p.  16)  once  discharged  its 
waters. 

The  train  again  crosses  the  Zadorra  and  passes  (107  M.)  Man- 
tanos ,  the  last  station  in  Alava.  We  now  enter  the  province  of 
Bwgos  and  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ebro,  here  a  very  insignificant 
stream.  The  train  crosses  the  railway  to  Bilbao  (R.  2)  and  then  the 
Bayas,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro. 

113  M.  Kiranda  de  Ebro  (1485  ft. ;  Fonda  deEgana,  Fonda 
Bdmila,  at  the  rail,  station;  *Bail.  Restaurant),  the  junction  of  the 
Ihies  to  Bilbao  (B.  2)  and  Saragossa  (R.  18).  Carriages  are  changed  for 
ftese  places.  —  The  town  of  Miranda,  with  4100  inhab.,  old  walls 
md  castle,  and  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  lies  to  the  S.,  on  the  Ebro. 

From  Miranda  de  Ebro  to  Medina  del  Campo  and  Madrid,  see  R.  3. 
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2.  From  Znm&rraga  to  Bilbao,  and  thence  to  Santander 
and  to  Miranda  de  Ebro. 

Fboh  Zduasraga  to  Ba:.BAO,  52  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in  34V2  hrs. 
(fares  9  p.,  6  p.  45  c.,  4  p.).  This  is  a  very  picturesque  trip;  best  views, 
as  far  as  Malzaga,  to  the  left.  First-class  passengers  are  advised  to  use 
the  Coche-Buffet  or  dining-car,  for  which  an  extra  charge  of  3  p.  is  made; 
the  food  is  simple  and  not  dear.  The  station  in  ZumiLiraga  is  opposite 
that  of  the  Northern  Railway.  In  Bilbao  the  trains  arrive  at  the  Achuri 
station,  whence  a  tramway  runs  to  the  town. 

F&ou  Bilbao  to  Sanxakdbr,  74  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in  8^/s4  hrs. 
(fares  10  p.  86,  7  p.  15,  5  p.  40  e.).   Trains  start  from  theConcordia  Station. 

Fbom  Bilbao  to  Mibanda  de  Ebro,  64  M.,  railway  in  3>/2-4  hrs.  (fares 
12  p.  50,  9  p.  40,  5  p.  65  c.).  Best  views  to  the  left.  Departure  from  the 
Estaci<5n  del  Norte. 

Zumdrragay  see  p.  15.  —  The  train  for  Bilbao  follows  the 
Northern  Railway  for  a  short  distance  through  the  wide  vjlley  of 
the  Urola,  then  ascends  to  the  W.  through  a  narrow  lateral  valley 
on  the  slope  of  Monte  Irimo  (p.  16),  which  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Urola  from  that  of  the  Anzu6la.  Near  the  Puerto  de  Descarga 
we  penetrate  the  crest  of  the  mountains  by  a  long  tunnel.  The  line, 
commanding  many  flue  views  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Anzuola  valley, 
runs  along  the  N.  slope,  high  above  the  river.  Crossing  several  side 
valleys  and  threading  five  tunnels ,  it  then  descends  to  (6  M.)  An- 
zuola, —  Beyond  this  point  the  railway  affords  a  good  Idea  of  the 
character  of  the  Basque  provinces,  as  described  at  p.  2.  To  the  tight 
and  left  rise  lofty  hills,  covered  with  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  ferns;  the 
bottom  of  the  beautiful  valley  Is  a  mass  of  flruit-trees.  Three  tun- 
nels. Vergara  appears  below  us  to  the  left.  The  train  reaches  it  by 
another  tunnel  and  a  sharp  curve. 

10  M.  Vergara,  a  town  of  6080  iuhab.,  is  finely  situated  among 
lofty  mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anzuola  with  the  Deva.  The 
Convenio  de  Vergara,  concluded  in  1839  between  the  Carlist  general 
Maroto  and  the  Spanish  general  Espartero,  stipulated  that  the  Basques 
should  lay  down  their  arras  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  first  Carlist 
war.  The  church  of  San  Pedro  contains  an  admirable  statue  of 
Christ  by  Montanes  (p.  Ixi).  In  the  once  famous  Seminario,  founded 
in  1776,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Ignatius  by  Gregorio  Hernandez.  —  A 
diligence  runs  from  Vergara  to  Salinas  de  Lini%,  whence  there  is  a 
railway  to  Vitoria  (see  p.  171. 

The  line,  sweeping  to  the  right,  crossesa  side-valleyby  an  em- 
bankment and  then  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Deva,  between 
low  hills,  to  (141/2  M.)  Placmcia.  TunneL  On  the  high  mountain 
slopes  are  artificial  terraces  with  groves  of  chestnuts  and  fields  of 
corn.  We  cross  the  Deva  and  ascend  to  the  W.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ermuay  to  (16 1/2  M.)  Mdlzaga. 

From  Mdlzaga  a  narrow-gauge  railway  (V4  hr. ;  fares  2  p.  10,  1  p.  60  c, 
1  p.)  runs  via  (41/2  M.)  Alzola  (with  thermal  springs;  season,  Sept.  &  Oct.) 
to  (IO1/2  H.)  Deva  (^Hdt.  Deva),  a  sea-bathing  resort,  with  a  small  harboar, 
prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Andue.  On  the  moantain  is  the 
pilgrimage-chnrch  of  the  Virffin  o/Iciar.  About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Deva  is  the 
llshing-town  oiMotrico,  birthplace  of  Gen.  Cosme  Damian  de  Churruca,  who 
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fell  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  {iS/06  \  monument).  —  From  Dtrm  tU  Saraut 
to  Ban  Sebastian^  fee  p.  13. 

18  M.  Eibar,  with  manufactories  of  small-arms.  Beyond  (20^2  M.) 
Ermiia  ,  the  first  station  in  Vizcaya  (p.  20) ,  we  ascend  through  a 
narrow,  richly-wooded  glen,  one  of  the  finest  points  on  the  line. 
Long  tnnnel.  We  then  descend  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  mountains, 
throngh  fields  of  com,  to  (24^2  ^0  Zaldfoar,  with  sulphui-hathSy 
on  the  A%ubia  (June-Sept.).  —  26 1/2  M.  Olaeueta, 

30  M.  Dnrango  (Hot.  de  Olmedal)^  a  town  of  4235  inhab. ,  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  Durango,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Azubia ,  in  a 
wide  upland  valley  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  It  carries  on  some 
manufactures  and  contains  one  of  the  oldest  churches  (San  Pedro  de 
Tavira)  in  the  Basque  provinces. 

The  train  now  backs  out  of  the  station  and  descends  to  the  N.W. 
through  the  fertile  and  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Durango.  34  M. 
Euba.  —  37  M.  Amorebieta,  also  the  station  for  Zomoza, 

From  Auokrbikta  to  Pederkales,   i57a  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in 
1  br.  (fares  2  p.  90,  1  p.  85,  1  p.  30  c).   —  AVa  M.  Zuffastieta;  V/t  M.  JW- 
g^  —  9Vs  M.  Ouenuoa   {Fonda  at   the  rail,   station),  a  small  town   of 
2200  inhab.,  splendidly  situated  on  the  Ifunddca^  was  the  seat  of  the  diet 
of  Vizcaya  until  the  abolition  of  the  fu^roa  (p.  4).     The   deputies   met 
eTery  two  yeari  in  front  of  the  Ga*a  de  Juntas^  under  an  oak-tree.    The 
song  of  the  tree  of  Guernica  (^Gnemikako  Arhola*),  by  Iparragairre  (p.  15), 
has  become  the  national  anthem  of  the  Basques.  —  Beyond  Guernica  the 
line  descends  through  Ihe  pretty  valley  of  the  Hundaca,  passing  several 
small  stations.    To  the  right  is  a  small  oh&teau  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  — 
From  (15V2  M.)  I^demale$  a  diligence,  connecting  with  the  trains,  runs  via 
(7  K.)  Jfundaca^  a  fishing- village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  (9  H.)  Bermeo, 
the  most  important  fishing-station  in  Vizcaya  (8000  inhab.),  with  the  Insane 
Jjy/ttm  for  the  Basque  provinces.   The  bay  (pUtya)  commands  a  noble  pros- 
pect of  the  sea  and  coa^t,  extending  to  the  Cabo  MaeMchaco^  with  its  light* 
houae,  on  the  K.W. ,  and  to  the  hills  of  San  Sehattian  (p.  11)  on  the  S.E 
The  railway  to  Bilbao  follows  the  valley  of  the  Durango.  40  M. 
Lcmona  ;  46 Y2  M.  Zua%o-Qalddcano,  —  We  now  enter  the  fruitful 
wine-producing  valley  of  the  Nervion.  —  47^2  M.  Ariz-Dos-Caminoi 
(p.  26).  —  52  M.  Bilbao.  ________ 

Bilbao.  —  Hallway  Stationa.  1.  Eetacidn  del  Notie  (PI.  C,  4),  for  the 
Hnc  to  Miranda  de  Ebro  (p.  17);  2.  BstaciSn  de  PoHugalete  (PI.  0^  4),  by  the 
principal  bridge;  3.  Ettaeidn  de  Santander  or  de  la  Concordia,  Oalle  de  Bailen 
(PI.  C,  A),  for  the  lines  to  Santander  (p.  23)  and  La  Robla  (p.  175).  These 
three  are  in  the  New  Town.  —  4.  Ettaeidn  de  San  Agtutin  (PI.  E,  3),  behind 
the  town-ball,  for  Las  Arenas,  Plencia,  and  Mungufa;  6.  Estaeidn  de  Leedma 
(PI.  D,  5)  \  6.  Ettaddn  de  Aehuri  (PI.  B,  G,  6),  for  the  line  to  Durango  and 
Znmirraga.    These  three  are  in  the  Old  Town. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii;  no  omnibuses).  H5t.  d'Anolxteree  (PI.  c ;  D,  4), 
Boul.  Arenal,  entr.  at  Calle  de  Correo  25,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Antonia 
(PI.  d ;  C,  4),  Calle  de  Bidebarrieta  14,  cor.  of  the  Boul.  Arenal,  unpretend- 
ing: Hot-  Catalina  (PI.  e;  D,  5),  Calle  de  Ascao  2,  unpretending.  These 
three  are  aU  in  the  Old  Town. 

Beatavanta  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  *  Antigua^  Calle  de  Bidebarrieta  7;  Prwiana^ 
(^le  de  la  Libertad  1.  .«  *  *v     „** 

Ostfis  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Cafi  Suixo^  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  not. 
i-ABfiicterre  and  in  the  Plasa  Nueva;  *Bolia,  Boul.  Arenal;  ^fHofira,  in  the 
thttSe;  Cafi  del  Comercio,  Arenal  16;  Cafi  de  Albia,  Gran  Via  8.  English 
de  and  Bavarian  beer  at  all. 
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T: 


0*bB  wUb  one  horse,  for  1-2  pera.,  V*  p,  pey  dilre,  2  p.  per  h?..  ei^ch 
addit.  pers.  Va  p.  more;  with  two  horses,  1-2  pers.  IV2  and  2V«  Pm  8-*  P«M' 
9  and  dp.    Stand  on  the  Arenal,  in  front  of  the  theatre;  supply  limited. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Esiacidn  de  Achuri  (PI.  B,  C,  6)  by  the  Arenal 
(PI.  D,  4)  to  the  Mercado  del  Ensanche  (PI.  G,  2).  2.  From  the  J*laea  Vieja 
PI.  C,  5)  to  Tivoli.  3.  From  the  Plaza  VieJa  to  ZubdUmru.  ~  Eleotrio 
Tramways  from  the  Arenal  (PL  D,  4)  to  Algoria^  via  D^usto ,  Luchana,  De* 
sierto,  and  Las  Arenas,  and  to  Santurce  via  Olaveaga,  Luchana,  Desierto, 
Sestao,  and  Portugalete. 

Bteamera.  1.  To  Catiro  and  Oijon  (agent,  Bufino  de  TTrtiharu,  Colon 
de  Larreategui).  —  2.  Coasting  Steamers  of  the  liarra  Co.  (agent,  Berge  &  Co., 
Gran  Via  5;.  comp.  the  'Guia  para  los  viajeros*,  mentioned  at  p.  xv).  — 
3.  I'd  Bayonne  twice  or  thrice  weekly  (information  at  the  harbour-office). 
Bull  Ring  (Plaza  de  Toroe)^  outside  the  New  Town.  —  Ball  dame  iPeMa ; 
comp.  p.  xxxi)  :  FronUfn  JSitekalduna^  Galle  de  Hurtado  de  Am^aga ;  JProntdn 
de  Abando,  Frontdn  de  Detuto^  in  the  suburbs  of  those  names.  —  Band  in  the 
Arenal  on  Sun.  and  festivals  at  midday  and  (in  summer  only)  at  7.30  p.m. 

Fhysioiana.  Dr.  Camphell,  Gran  Via  30.;  Dr.  Sierra.,  Calle  de  la  Espet 
ranza  21.  —  Smgrgiats.  Bengoa^  Galle  de  la  Estacidn  12;  PkiedOt  Calle  de 
la  Cruz  10;  Pinedo  Jim,y  Qran  Via  14;  Bolivar^  Calle  Correo  3.  —  Baths. 
El  Nevvion^  Calle  Nueya  (with  medicinal  baths). 

Banks.  Banco  de  EeptMa^  Calle  dd  Banco  de  Espana;  Banco  de  Bih 
6ao,  Plazuela  de  San  Nicolas;  C.  Jacquet^  Calle  del  Correo  34. 

Booksellers.  Bulfy  A  Co.y  C^lle  Banco  de  Espana  3;  Yillar^  Gran 
Via  18.  —  Photographs:  Landdburu  (Kumler)^  Calle  de  la  Cruz  11. 

VojAOfAw  iCorreo;  PI.  C,3),  Calle  Ayala,  near  the  Estaci6n  del  Norte. 
->  Telsgraph  Office^  Plaza  Nueva  16  (PI.  D,  d). 

British  Oonsol,  C.  S.  Smith,  Calle  de  Hurtado  de  Am^aga  22.  —  Lloyd's 
▲gent,  S.  G.  Df/eTy  Calle  del  Banco.  —  English  Church  Service  at  Portugalete 
(p.  22);  chaplain.  Rev.  Arthur  Bumell,  M.  A. 

Ohief  Attractions  (one  day):  Arenal;  Campo  de  Volantin;  Church  of 
Begofia ;   excursion  to  Portugalete  and  Las  Arenas. 

BiWao  (20  ft.  above  sea-level),  tlie  capital  of  the  proviuoe  of 
Vi&caya  and  ranking  with  Santander  as  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  towns  on  the  N.  coast,  lies  finely  on  the  Nervion  (Basque 
Ibaizdbdly  i.e.  broad  river),  amid  partly  wooded  hiUs,  ahout  8  M. 
from  the  sea.  Pop.  74,000.  The  town,  which  was  founded  by  Diego 
Lopez  de  Haro,  Lord  of  Biscay,  about  1300,  was  repeatedly  besieged 
by  the  Carlists  in  the  wars  of  1833-36  and  1874,  but  was  never 
captured.  The  Old  Town^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nervion,  has 
narrow  streets  and  is  closely  packed  between  the  river  and  the  hills. 
The  New  Town,  on  the  roomier  left  bank,  has  sprung  up  since  the 
last  Carlist  war^  but  it  is  already  much  larger  than  -the  old  town  and 
is  steadily  attracting  more  and  more  of  the  trade.  It  includes  an 
English  colony  of  considerable  size.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three 
stone  bridges  and  two  iron  ones.  Thongh  insignificant  in  itself,  it 
has  been  so  much  improved  by  a  process  of  canalization  that  ships 
of  4000  tons  burden  can  enter  it  at  high  tide ,  while  its  dang  erous 
inundations  are  a  thing  of  the  past..  A  large  outer  harbour,  pro- 
tected by  two  breakwaters,  is  in  course  of  construction  at  El  Abra, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Bilbao  owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to 
the  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion. 
These  have  been  known  since  hoar  antiquity,  but  were  not  syste- 
matically exploited  till  the  last  20  or  30  years<.  In  1882-96  about 
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55  million  tons  were  exported,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and   in 
British  ships. 

In  the  middle  ages  Bilbao  was  so  oelehcated  for  its  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  that  the  Elizabethan  writers  use  the  term  bilbo  for  rapier 
and  bilboet  for  fetters.  Thns  Falstaff  (*Merry  Wives  of  Windsor',  III.  5) 
describes  his  condition  in  the  buck-basket  as  ^compassed,  like  a  good 
Bilbo,  In  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head\ 

The  most  frequented  part  of  the  old  town  and  the  focus  of  the 
life  of  the  entire  city  is  the  shady  Abbnal  (PI.  D,  4),  which  con- 
tains several  hotels,  the  chief  caf^s,  the  Teatro  iVuevo,  buUt  by 
Joaquin  Rucoba,  and  the  church  of  San  Nicolas,  dating  originally 
from  the  15th  cent,  but  entirely  remodelled  in  1743-66,  Adjoining 
the  theatre  is  the  small  Plaza  de  Arriaga  (PI.  G,  4). 

Fxom  the  Oalle  de  los  Fueros,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Aren^,  we  pass 
to  the  right  into  the  large  Plaza  Nubva  (PI.  D,  5),  a  square  in  the 
style  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  in  Salamanca  (p.  164),  suirou^ided  hy  lofty 
hoildings  and  by  arcades  which  are  used  as  winter^promenades.  — 
From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Plaza  Nueva  the  short  Oalle  de  la  Libertad 
leads  to  a  small  plaza  with  the  high-lying  station  of  the  railway  to 
Lezama.  Here,  too,  is  the,  Institiito  (PL  D,  6),  built  about  1844, 
with  a  Library  on  the  groundfloor  and  a  small  CoUecticm  of  Natural 
History  on  the  first  floor.  The  steps  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  plaza 
lead  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  and  to  Begona  (p.  22). 

The  Calle  de  la  Cruz  leads  hence  in  the  opposite  Erection,  pass- 
lag  (left)  the  church  of  Loa  Santos  Juanes^  to  the  chu^roh  of  Sant- 
iago (PI.  C,  6),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  modern 
fajade  and  tower.  At  the  back  is  a  large  hall  with  pillars.  —  The 
Calle  Tenderia,  continuing  the  Calle  de  la  Cruz,  leads  to  the  PiiAza 
ViBJA  (PI.  C,  6),  the  market-place  of  the  old  town.  On  the  E.  side 
of  this,  on  the  site  of  the  Alcazar  destroyed  in  1366,  is  the  church 
of  San  Antonio  Ahad,  a  Gothic  building  of  the  16th  cent. ,  partly 
modernized  in  the  interior.  Just  above  this  point  is  the  Puente  de 
Achuri ,  erected  in  1878  near  the  site  of  the  famous  old  bridge  of 
St.  Anthony,  which  was  taken  down  the  previous  year.  —  To  the 
S.E.  is  the  Achuri  Station  (p.  19). 

The  new  pleasure-grounds  below  the  Pas^o  del  Arenal  are  more 
attractive  than  the  parts  of  the  city  already  mentioned.  A  short  dis* 
tance  to  the  N.  stands  the  Casa  de  AyuntaBiiento  (PI.  E,  3),  or 
town-hall ,  a  handsome  baroque  edifice  by  Joaqufn  Rueoha,  with 
a  lofty  tower.  The  flight  of  steps  in  front  is  adorned  with  marble 
figures  of  Equity  and  Law;  the  interior  contains  a  fine  vestibule  in 
Carrara  marble  and  a  large  reception-hall  in  a  Moorish  style.  — 
Behind  the  tovni-hall  lies  the  Estacidn  de  San  Agustin  (p.  19). 

The  •Oampo  db  Yolantin  (PI.  E,  3,  2)  descends  along  the 
river  for  about  V2  M.  from  the  town-hall,  commanding  a  series  of 
beautiful  views.  The  continuation  of  this  street  (electric  tramway, 
we  p.  20)  leads  past  the  (right)  large  Jesuit  College  to  the  suburb 
tf  B^wiOy  which  contains  the  Colegio  de  SordosrMudos  y  Ciegos 
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(asylum  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind),  erected  in  1891.  Farther  on 
the  road  leads  past  Luchana,  Deiierio^  and  other  manufacturing 
places  to  L<u  Arenas  (p.  23). 

The  Nbw  Town  (Enaanchejj  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Nervion,  pos- 
sesses wide  streets  and  substantial  modem  buildings.  The  principal 
approach  to  it  is  formed  by  the  FuenU  del  Arenal  or  de  Isabel  Be- 
gunda  (PI.  D,  4),  erected  In  1878,  which  crosses  from  the  Arenal  and 
aflfords  a  good  view  of  the  shipping  in  the  river.  To  the  left,  just 
beyond  l^e  bridge,  is  the  Portugalete  Station  (p.  19).  Farther  on, 
at  the  end  of  the  Galle  de  la  Estaci6n,  is  the  Plaza  Cibctjlab 
(PI.  0,  3)  or  Plaza  de  Isabel  Segunda,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
fine  bronze  Statue  of  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro  (p.  20),  by  Benlliure. 
On  the  8.  side  of  the  plaza  is  the  Estacidn  del  Norte  (p.  19).  On 
the  W.  side  begins  the  wide  Gban  Via  db  Lopbz  db  Hard  (PI.  0, 
B,  A,  3,  2, 1),  the  finest  street  in  the  new  town ,  ending  for  the 
present  at  the  Plaza  Eliptica  or  de  Lopez  de  Haro  (PI.  B,  2).  —  A 
little  to  the  N.  of  this  street  lies  the  Plaza  de  AtbiOj  with  its  pretty 
grounds  and  bronze  statue  of  the  poetTroeba  (p.  3),  adjoined  by  the 
church  of  San  Vicente  Mdrtir  (PL  D,  3),  dating  from  the  12th  cent, 
but  in  its  present  form  a  Renaissance  structure  of  the  16th  cent., 
with  eight  massive  round  piers  and  fine  vaulting.  To  the  W.  is  the 
Mercado  de  Ensanche  (PI.  0, 2).  —  To  the  S.  of  the  Gran  Via,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Alameda  de  Urquijo  and  the  Oalle  Ayala  is  the  modern 
Gothic  church  of  La  Residencia  (PI.  C,  3).  At  the  comer  of  the  Gran 
Via  and  the  Calle  Astarloa  is  the  new  Palaeio  de  la  Diputaoidn  Pro- 
vincial  (PI.  B,  0,  2,  3),  in  the  baroque  style,  by  Luis  Aladren. 

Walks  (very  attractive).  To  the  English  Cemetery  (Cementerio  Inglds), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion,  below  the  New  Town.  Many  British 
officers  are  buried  here.  —  From  the  Institute  (p.  21),  past  the  CathoUe 
Cemetery  (Gampo  Santo  de  Mallona;  PI.  E,  4,5),  to  the  (1  M.)  high-lying 
Church  of  BegoHa^  a  building  of  the  I6th  cent.,  with  a  tower  added  in 
1870.  The  hill  affords  a  splendid  •View  of  Bilbao  and  the  valley  of  the 
Nervion,  seen  at  its  best  by  evening-light. 

Fbom  Bilbao  to  Pobtdgalbtb,  TVs  M. ,  narrow-gauge  railway  in 
25  min.  (24  trains  daily;  fares  80,  55,  85  c).  —  From  Bilbao  to  (S^A  H.) 
Zorroza^  see  p.  23.  We  then  cross  the  Ctzdagua  and  reach  Luehana,  The 
valley  contracts.  —  41/2  M.  El  Detierto,  with  numerous  iron  furnaces  and 
foundries.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Oalindo,  thread  a  short  tunnel,  and  reach 
Settao^  with  iron-works.  At  low  tide  the  broad  channel  of  the  river  here 
is  usually  dry.  —  71/2  M.  Portugalete  (Hdtel-Restaurant  Jma,  with  a  view- 
terrace;  Bath  R$itauraiU^  with  hot  and  cold  sea-baths,  both  on  the  quay), 
a  small  seaport  with  4300  inhab.,  lies  at  the  mouth  01  the  Nervion  in  the 
Bay  of  Bilbao.  The  narrow  streets  ,  with  their  balconied  houses ,  stretch 
picturesquely  up  the  hillside.  At  the  top  is  a  tasteful  Gothic  church.  The 
Botnerias^  or  church-festivals,  take  place  on  July  25th,  Aug.  15-16th,  and 
Sept.  9th.  There  is  a  small  English  Church  here,  used  by  the  British  re- 
sidents and  the  seafaring  community.  The  "^MudlecU 
with  good  views,  extends  from  the  station  past  the 

and  ends  in  a  mole,  «/»  M.  long,  erected  to  protect  tl _ 

7untt4  at  the  end  of  the  mole  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  bay.  On 
the  low  E.  bank  are  Las  Arenas^  Algorta,  and  the  Punta  de  Qalea^  and  on 
he  steep  W.  bank  is  Santurce^  all  with  pretty  villas  and  comnaanded  by 
he  fort  on  the  Monte  de  Serantes  (electric  tramways  to  Bilbao,  see  p.  20) 
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The  intercourse  between  Portugalete  and  Las  Arenas  is  carried  on  by 
Oie  iron  *Puente  Yizcaya,  a  so-called  ^puente  trasbordador".  constructed 
in  1893  by  Palacio  of  BUbao  at  a  cost  of  800,000  p.  (32,000/.).  Two  massive 
double-piers,  201  ft.  in  height,  stand  on  stone  platforms  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  and  support  a  light  iron  bridge,  5oO  ft.  long  and  150  ft.  above 
the  water.  From  this  bridge  hangs  a  flying-ferry,  about  16  ft.  above  the 
water,  moving  on  wheels  and  propelled  by  an  engine  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  E.  pier.  This  can  accommodate  200  persons  and  crosses  the  river 
in  1  min.  (fare  10  c).  The  vehicle  is  steadied  by  a  net-work  of  thin 
wire-ropes,  and  the  stability  of  the  upper  bridge  is  also  increased  by 
wire-cables  passing  over  the  tops  of  the  piers  and  embedded  in  the  groand 
beyond.  —  iom  Airenaa  {Fonda  y  Cafi  del  Reereo;  Fonda  Nueva;  H6t.  Yen- 
tura,  all  near  the  bridge)  has  an  excellent  bathing  beach,  which  attracts 
namerous  Spanish  visitors  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ac- 
commodation (season,  mid-June  to  end  of  Sept.).  There  are  an  unpretend- 
ing Gorhaus  and  niunerous  lodging-houses.  Las  Arenas  is  connected  by 
electric  tramway  (see  p.  20)  with  Bilbao  (40  c.)  and  (1  M.)  Algorta  (20  c), 
another  small  sea-bathing  resort,  and  with  Bilbao  also  by  railway  (TVs  M. ; 
20  trains  daily;  fares  70,  60,  36  e.;  station  at  Bilbao,  see  p.  19).  Another 
narrow-gauge  railway  runs  via  Algorta  to  (91/2  M.)  Plencia^  a  seaside-resort 
at  the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  to  Munguia. 

The  Bah.'wat  from  Bilbao  to  Santandbb  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  18) 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Spain,  especially  in  its  first  half. 
The  train  descends  the  rapidly  expanding  valley,  generally  close  to 
tte  left  hank  of  the  Nemon.  It  passes  San  ManUi  and  Oleveaga, 
wiSk  numerous  vineyards,  and  reaches  (3^4  M.)  Zorroza,  where  it 
patto  company  with  the  line  to  Portugalete  (p.  22).  —  Farther  on 
Vd  skirt  the  Rio  Cadaguaj  an  affluent  of  the  Nervion,  passing  several 

&  mines.    6  M.  Trduregui;  8  M.   Zaramitto.    Fine  mountainous 
LCt.  10  M,  La  Cuadra;  11  M.  Sodupe;  I41/2  M.  Ouenes. 
>  15  M.  Aranguren^  with  a  large  paper-mill,  is  the  junction  of  a 
dtarrow-gauge  branch-line  to  Valmaseda  and  (82  M.)  Mataiporqucra 
'  fyae  p.  176). 

The  line  quits  the  Oadagua  and  threads  several  tunnels.  22  M. 
AnmUiles ;  26  M.  ViUaverde  de  TrucCo$.  —  The  Tunnel  de  la  Eacrita 
(IM.  long)  penetrates  the  crest  of  the  Fresnedo  Mts.  313/4  M.  Car- 
ranza,  the  last  station  in  the  Basque  province  of  Vizcaya.  —  3272  M. 
MoUnar,  with  its  thermal  springs  (June- Sept.),  lies  on  the  Rio  Oar- 
ranza,  the  picturesque  ravine  of  which  the  train  follows,  crossing 
fr6m  side  to  side  of  the  river.  —  37V2  M.  Oibaja.  Tunnel.  40  M. 
Vdalla.  We  descend  along  the  Rio  Ason.  43  M.  Marrdn;  45  M. 
Angutivna.   We  cross  the  Rio  Carrasa. 

471/2  M.  Tfeto  has  steamboat  communication  with  the  refuge- 
Wbour  of  Santona  (Lloyd's  Agent,  Carlos  Albo),  finely  situated  at 
tke  foot  of  the  Peiia  de  Santofia.  On  both  sides  stretch  extensive 
tods  of  maize.  —  62  M.  Qama;  66  M.  Beranga,  on  the  Rio  Solor- 
ttBo;  60  M.  Hoz  de  Anero;  61 1/2  M.  ViUaverde  de  Pontones,  We 
cross  the  Santo  Tomds  and  the  Niera.  —  63  M.  Orejo,  the  junction 
•I  A  Hne  to  (1 V2  M.)  Solares  (p.  25),  the  hills  of  which  a^  seen  to 
;     deleft.   We  cross  the  Ria  Tijero.  —  65  M.  Heras^  at  the  head  of 

I  ^Bay  of  Santander.  To  the  left  rises  the  Pefla  Oabarga.  We  cross 

I I  tWWa  de  San  Salvador.  69  M.  A$mero  (p.  26);  691/2  M.  MaUano. 
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74  M.  Baatander.  —  Railway  Btationa  (on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
town).  1.  Estacidn  del  Norte,  for  the  railway  to  Madrid  j  2.  E»iaci6n  de 
Solares,  for  Bilbao  (Portugalete)  j  3.  Ettaeidn  del  Cantabrico^  for  Torre- 
lavega  and  Cabezdn  de  la  Sal.  —  Cabs  at  the  exits  from  the  stations. 

Hotels,  generally  crowded  in  sunuuer.With  view  of  the  harbour :  Eobopa, 
Calle  Mendez  Nunez  2,  pens.  8-16  p. ;  Continental,  Calle  Mendez  Nunez  1 ; 
Gban  Hotel  db  Fbangisca  Gokez,  Muelle  de  Calderdn  11  (telephone  and 
electric  light),  pens.  8-15  p.  —  Less  pretending:  Fonda  Ignacia,  Calle 
8anta  Clara  3^  Las  Bos  Amioas,  Calle  Bail^n  2.  —  Outside  the  town,  at 
the  Sardinero :  Oban  Hotel,  Castilla,  Oban  Hotel  db  Pabib-  —  Lodginge 
from  COO  to  2(XX)  p.  for  the  season,  according  to  the  situation. 

Oafia-Eeatauranta.  Cufi  Suito,  Huelle  de  Calderdn-,  El  Cantabrico^ 
Calle  Hernan  Cortes ;  C  Ancora,  Huelle  de  Calderdn,  less  expensive.  —  Beer 
at  La  Crug  Blanca,  Alameda  Segunda,  and  La  Auttriaca,  Alameda  Primera 

Oaba.  Per  drive  in  the  town  and  to  the  railway-stations  and  baths, 
1-2  pers.  2  p.,  each  addit.  pers.  1  p.;  per  i/i  hr.  2  p.,  per  hr.  4p. ^  trunk 
1  p.,  small  articles  of  luggage  2o  c.  It  is  advisable  to  make  a  bargain 
beforehand.  —  The  Small  Boats  for  pleasure-trips  have  no  fixed  tariff; 
bargaining  necessary. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Muelle  de  Calderdn  via  the  Calles  Atarazanaa, 
Becedo,  Burgos,  and  San  Fernando  to  Pefkt  Castillo  (fare  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Calle  San  Fernando  10-16  c,  thence  to  Pena  Castillo  30  c.).  2. 
From  the  Calle  del  Martillo  to  Miranda  (fare  15  c). 

Steam  Tramways.  1.  From  the  Plaza  Numancia  by  the  Cuatro  Ca- 
minos,  Fuente  de  la  Salud,  and  Cnmpogiro  to  Ban  Jvsto  (10-20  c).  — 
2.  From  the  Calle  Hernan  Cortit  (Arcos  de  Ddriga)  to  the  Bardinero  by 
San  Martin  and  La  Magdalena  (20-30  c).  —  8.  From  the  Calle  Daoix  y 
Velarde  to  the  Bardinero  (20-80  c,  return-tickets  40-60  c). 

Steamers  ply  to  Bilbao  twice  weekly,  to  Oi^on  and  Comnna  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

Post  Office,  Calle  Rubio  2.  —  Telegrraph  Office,  Calle  de  Garbajal  2, 

Theatre,  Calle  Arcillero  27.  —  Basque  Ball  Game,  Calle  de  las  Ani- 
mas 4.  —  Bull  Fights  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  Cuatro  Caminos.  —  Oonoerts 
in  summer  at  the   Bardinero  Casino  (adm.  generally  2  p.  50  c).    Bands 

Slay  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Muelle  de 
alderdn,  9-11  p.m. 

Baths.  Calle  Santa  Lucia  1,  open  all  the  year  round;  Calle  General 
Espartero  7,  in  summer  only.  —  Sea  Bathing  at  the  Playa  del  Bardinero 
(75  c.,  incl.  dress  and  towels;  bath  with  warm  se%-water  1  p.  75  c.)  and 
the  Plaj/a  de  la  Magdalena  (50  c;  with  warm  water  1  p.  25  c,  with  sul- 
phur 2  p.). 

Physicians.  Dr.  R.  Taylor^  Calle  San  Francisco  17 ;  Dr.  P.  de  la  Vegoi 
Calle  Hernan  Cortes  5;  Dr.  B.  de  Oyarhide^  Calle  Daoiz  y  Velarde  16; 
Dr.  R.  Riva  Heran  (speaks  French),  Calle  del  Puente  2.  —  Dentista.  C 
MacConachy  (American),  Muelle  de  Calderdn  3i;  Dr.  Benet,  Muelle  de  Cal- 
derdn 14.  —  Druggist,  Dr.  HonttMony  Calle  Hernnn  Cortes  2. 

British  Consul,  Winter  W.  Single^  Plaza  de  Velarde  16.  —  Lloyd's 
Agents,  C.  Hoppe  <k  Co.,  Muelle  17. 

Clubs.  Oireulo  de  Reereo,  Club  de  Regatas,  both  on  the  Muelle  de 
Calderdn;  Casino  del  Bardinero,  at  the  Sardinero. 

Bookseller:  L.  Gutierrez,  Calle  de  San  Francisco  80.—  Photographs: 
P.  Urtasun^  Plaza  Vieja  4. 

Banks.  Banco  de  BspaKa  (branch-office  of  the  Bank  of  Spain),  Calle 
de  Velasco  8;  Banco  de  Bantander,  Muelle  de  Calderdn  2.  — ^Money  Changer, 
Muelle  de  Calderdn  4. 

Santander,  the  capital  of  a  proyince  originally  belonging  to  Old 
Castile,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  one  of  tbe  most  important  seaports  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  and  also  a  fashionable  watering-place,  is 
charmingly  situated  on  the  sheltered  bay  of  its  own  name,  enclosed 
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by  picturesqne  hills.  Pop.  50,640.  The  climate  is  mild,  hut  damp 
and  changeable.  Santandei  is  divided  into  an  upper  or  old,  and  a 
lower  or  new  town.  The  latter  consists  of  handsome  parallel  streets 
and  fine  squares,  some  of  which  are  beautified  with  pleasure 
grounds.  On  the  S.  it  is  bordered  by  the  Muelle  de  Calderdn^  a 
wide  quay  extending  from  the  custom-house  to  the  suburb  of  Mal'- 
nedo.  The  closely  built  old  town  begins  at  the  old  castle  of  San 
Felipe^  is  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  Calle  Alta,  and  reaches  on  the 
S.W.  to  the  quay  of  Maliano. 

The  chief  centres  of  life  and  traffic  are  the  handsome  Plaza 
Velarde,  with  a  monument  to  Velarde,  a  native  of  Santander  and 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  ^Dos  de  Mayo'  (p.  64);  the  busy  Oalles 
Atarazanas  and  San  Francisco^  the  gardens  of  the  Muelle  de  Gal- 
deron,  with  mi  unimpeded  and  extensive  view  of  the  Pefia  Gabaarga 
and  the  ranges  of  Solares,  Yalnera,  and  Tornos ;  and,  finally,  the 
MuBiiLB  DB  Caidbe6n,  or  mole  itself,  with  the  custom-house,  maga- 
zines, warehouses,  and  wharves,  and  an  arm  projecting  far  into  Ihe 
harbour.  [At  the  Maiiano  Quay  lie  the  vessels  embarking  the  iron 
ores  from  the  mines  of  Camargo  and  Puente  Arco ;  the  loading  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  women.  A  monument  here  marks  the  spot 
where  about  800  men  lost  their  lives  on  Nov.  3rd,  1893,  through 
the  blowing  up  of  the  steamer  *Machichaco',  laden  with  dynamite 
and  iron  rails. 

The  Gathebbal,  in  the  old  town,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
13ih  cent.,  is  somewhat  heavy-looking  and  has  been  disfigufed  by 
restoration.  The  tower  rises  over  an  open  chamber  with  pointed 
vaulting.  The  high-altar  enshrines  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  Eme- 
terius  and  Geledonius,  the  patron-saints  of  Sautander.  The  font, 
with  an  Arabic  inscription,  once  formed  part  of  a  fountain.  The 
Crypt  (del  Cristo  de  Map)  is  interesting. 

The  remaining  churches  are  nearly  all  modern  and  uninteresting, 
like  the  many  p^tiilanthropic  and  other  institutions.  —  The  Insiituto 
de  Segunda  Enaenanza  (secondary  school)  contains  the  nucleus  of  a 
collection  of  local  antiquities,  including  Roman  milestones  and  in- 
scriptions. 

Walks.  Tlie  Alameda  is  pleasantly  shaded  with  trees.  The  Alameda 
Segunda  is  the  scene  of  the  annual  fair  (f^ria).  It  is  continued  by  the 
Alameda  Alta,  which  follows  the  crest  of  the  hills  bordering  the  bay  and 
leads  to  the  suburb  of  Miranda^  passing  numerous  villas  and  gardens , 
the  Aialapa  or  signal-tower,  and  the  dilapidated  Fort  Lopez  BaSios.  —  The 
Camino  del  Sardiniro  leads  io  the  E.  beyond  Miranda  to  the  Capilla  dfi 
lot  Martires,  founded  by  fisbermen  and  sailors,  and  on  to  the  bathing-places 
(fine  views  of  sea  and  coast).  -^  About  20  H.  to  the  W.  of  Santander  (nearest 
rail,  station,  ToiTelaveffa,  p.  156)  is  Santillana  del  Mw^  the  birthplace  of 
ail  Bias.     . 

£xeuraionB.  We  may  follow  the  coast  to  the  E.  to  the  lighthouse  on 
the  Pwiia  del  Pturto  (Caititto  de  la  Cerda)  and  the  adjacent  signalling 
ttatlon  (Semqforo).  —  To  the  N.  we  may  drive  to  Cabo  Mapor,  with  a 
Hghthonse  and  the  Puente  Forado,  a  natural  limestone  bridge  of  consider- 
able dimensioni^.  —-  To  the  E.,  outside  the  bay,  lies  the  island  of  Monro ^ 
wUh  ita  lighthouse,  a  pleasant  point  for  a  sail*. 
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Eailway^excursions  may  be  made  to  (12  M.  *,  traiii  in  35  min.,  fares 
1  p.  65,  1  p.  25,  75  c.)  the  pleasantly  situated  thermal  baths  of  Solares  {Hot, 
LaLqainaf  Jnly-Sept.)  and  to  (5V2M. ;  train  in  20  min.,  fares  80,60,30  c.) 
Astillero  (La  Gran  Via),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Santander,  once 
famous  for  its  ship-building  and  now  the  port  of  embarkation  for  the 
ores  mined  in  the  district  of  Cabarga. 

There  are  several  sulphur-baths  in  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Ontawda  (76®  Fahr.> 
and  Alceda  (81*  ^  June-Sept.).  They  are  reached  by  train  to  Eenedo  (p.  156) 
and  carriage  thence  (3-4  p.  for  ea^h  pers.). 

The  Railway  fbom  Santandeb  to  Cabezon  db  la  Sal,  at  present  of 
importance  for  the  adjacent  iron-mines  only,  will  become  of  more  general 
interest  when  it  is  prolonged  to  Infieito  (p.  180)  and  so  affords  direct  com- 
munication with  Oviedo  and  Gijon. 

The  Railway  prom  Bilbao  to  Miranda  db  Ebro  (fares,  etc., 
■ee  p.  18),  starting  from  the  Estacidn  del  Norte,  passes  through  a 
tunnel  and  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion.  On  the  slopes 
are  many  iron-mines.  —  472  M.  Dos  Caminos  (p.  19).  —  6  M.  At- 
rigorriaga^  with  a  paper-mill.  The  name  (Basque:  *red-dyed  stones') 
commemorates  the  victory  of  the  Basques  of  Vizcaya  over  Ordofio, 
son  of  Ramiro  I.  of  Asturias  (848).  —  9^2  M.  MiravalUs,  with  a 
machine-factory,  in  a  pretty  wooded  district.  The  train  crosses  the 
river  eight  times.  —  13  M.  Aretaj  at  the  confluence  of  the  Orozeo 
with  the  Nervion.  We  enter  the  province  of  Atava,  —  13^/4  M. 
LlodiOf  amid  vineyards  and  groves  of  nut-trees.  To  the  right  are  the 
small  ferruginous  and  saline  baths  of  Luyando  (June-Sept.).  Near 
by  is  a  stone  cross,  on  the  site  of  the  Malato  Tree,  which  marked  the 
N.  limit  of  the  recruiting  powers  of  Castile  (comp.  p.  4).  —  We  cross 
the  river  three  times  more.  —  ^1V2  ^'  -^'"w^io  (606  ft.).  On  the 
slopes  are  several  Basque  farms  (p.  4).  —  The  train  continues  to 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion.  The  next  bit  of  the  line  is  the 
finest  of  all,  a  rise  of  1400  ft.  being  overcome  in  about  20  M.  To 
the  left  the  view  extends  to  the  crest  of  the  Cantabrian  Mts.  and  in- 
cludes the  Pena  de  Oofbea  (6066  ft.),  the  highest  summit  in  Vizcaya. 
The  valley  contracts.  To  the  left ,  about  650  ft.  above  the  valley 
and  about  2  M.  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  may  be  seen  the  higher 
part  of  the  railway. 

25  V2  M.  Orduila  (ca.  935  ft.),  an  ancient  town  of  3000  inhab., 
frequently  mentioned  in  Basque  history,  lies  in  the  uppermost  level 
of  the  Nervion  valley,  a  high-lying  plain  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
abrupt  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Fena  de  Ordund, 

The  railway  ascends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  at  first  on  the 
F.  flank  of  the  Pefia  de  Ordufia,  and  describes  a  curve  of  7-8  M.  in 
length,  the  ends  of  which  are  only  Y2  M.  apart.  About  halfway,  near 
the  village  of  Dilica^  it  crosses  the  Nervion  and  threads  two  short 
tunnels.  To  the  left  we  have  a  retrospect  of  Ordufia  and  the  section 
of  the  railway  we  have  just  passed  over.  The  line  now  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Orozco.  34  M.  Lezama.  Another  great  curve  and  three 
tunnels  bring  us  to  (40  M.)  the  grandly  situated /noao,  beyond  which 
the  train  ascends ,  high  up  on  the  mountain-side,  with  fine  views 
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(left)  of  the  deep  wooded  valley  of  the  Orozco  and  the  Pefia  Ooibea,  to 
the  Oujuli  Tunnel  (2045  ft.),  through  the  Montana  de  OujuU,  the 
watershed  hetween  the  sea  and  the  valley  of  the  £hro.  The  line  then 
descends,  through  an  oak-forest  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Gantahrian 
Mts.,  to  (43^2  M.)  Izarra  (Basque  *star')  and  enters  the  attractive 
valley  of  the  Bayas,  —  61^2  M.  Zuato,  with  sulphur-baths,  lies  to 
the  left,  on  the  steep  hillside.  The  valley  contracts  and  forms  the 
limestone  gorge  of  Techa$.  Tunnel.  —  66yj  M.  Pobea.  We  cross  the 
river  several  times,  and  descend  in  a  curve  to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro. 
64  M.  Miranda  de  Ebro,  see  p.  17.  —  From  Miranda  to  BurgoB^ 
see  B.  3 ;  to  Sofagoua^  see  B.  18. 

3.  From  Miranda  de  Ebro  vid  Burgos  and  Valladolid 
to  Medina  del  Campo  (Madrid^  Lisbon). 

158  M.  Railway  in  ftJ/^-^  hrs.  (fares  30  p.  45,  22  p.  75,  13  p.  66  c).  — 
FoT  the  various  expTess-trains,  see  p.  8.  —  Seats  should  he  taken  to  the 
right,  as  far  as  Paucorho. 

Miranda  de  Ehro,  see  p.  17.  The  train  crosses  the  Ehro,  leaving 
the  town  of  Miranda  to  the  left,  and  svreeps  round  to  the  E.  To  the 
W.  we  see  the  harren  Monte  BilibiOf  the  last  summit  of  the  lime- 
stone ridge  of  the  8ierra  de  Tolofio,  and  the  Buradon,  which  belongs 
to  the  Sierra  de  Pancorbo  (Montea  Obarenes),  The  line  then  ascends 
rapidly  to  the  *Oarganta  or  Gorge  of  Pancorbo,  formed  by  tJie  Oron- 
eillo  OB  its  passage  through  the  limestone  mountains.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine,  to  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of  Bttgedo. 
Beyond  two  tunnels  we  reach  the  first  expansion  of  the  gorge,  where 
we  obtain  fine  views  behind  us  and  of  the  valley  of  Ameyugo  to  the 
W.  We  then  cross  a  bridge  and  thread  a  narrow  part  of  the  defile, 
flanked  by  jagged  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Beyond  two  more  tunnels 
the  train  enters  the  second  expansion  of  the  ravine  and  stops  at 
(124  M.)  Pancorbo  (2073  ft.),  a  wretched  village,  with  the  ruins  of 
two  castles,  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  Engracia.  Fine  retrospect  of  the 
serrated  cliffs  of  the  Montes  Obarenes,  which  extend  towards  the  N.W. 

"We  now.  reach  the  upland  plains  of  Old  CastiUf  where  the  eye 
is  wearied  by  the  interminable  expanse  of  corn-fields.  The  train 
ascends  steadily,  at  first  along  the  Oca. 

26V2  ^-  Briviesca  (2330  ft.),  an  unimportant  town  with  3645 
inhab. ,  was  the  Roman  Virovesca.  A  meeting  of  the  Cortes ,  held 
here  in  1388,  decreed  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Castile 
should  bear  the  title  Trince  of  Asturias',  a  style  that  is  still  ad- 
hered to.  The  Ca/piUa  de  Sopraga,  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  the 
suppressed  convent  of  Santa  Clara  contain  admirably  carved  altars 

About  15  M.  to  the  N.  ofBriviesca  (diligence)  lies  02a,  with  the  cel- 
ebrated Benedictine  convent  of  San  Salvador  (now  suppressed),  founded 
bv  Count  Saneho  Garcia  in  lOli.  It  contains  the  interesting  tombs  of  four 
kings  (comp.  pp.  1,  Ixv).  About  3  M.  farther  ou  is  La  Horadada  (i.«.  the 
perforated'))  a  Roman  bridge  across  the  Ebro. 
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35  M,  Santa  OlaUa.  The  line  then  sweeps  round  PitdtehiUi^ 
threads  four  tnnnels,  and  reaches  the  bleak  and  stormy  platean  of 
the  BrUjula  (3160  ft. ;  highest  point,  to  the  W.,  3266  ft.),  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro.  We  then  descend 
along  the  small  Vega  to  (45  M.)  QuinUmapaUa.  In  the  little  church 
of  the  village,  which  lies  abont  1  M.  from  the  station,  Charles  n. 
of  Spain  was  married  in  1682  to  Marie  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  —  As  we  approach 
Burgos  the  country  becomes  flat  and  dreary.  To  the  right  appear 
the  castle  and  cathedral  of  Burgos,  to  the  left  the  Cartuja  de  Mira- 
flores  (p.  39);  in  the  extreme  distance  is  the  Skrra  de  la  Bemanda 
(p.  222).  Finally  we  cross  the  Arlanzdn  and  skirt  the  Quinta 
Promenade  (p.  38). 

55  M..  Burgoi,  see  p.  29. 

Beyond  BurgoS  we  see  the  convent  of  Las  Huelgas  (p.  39)  to 
the  right.  The  line  follows  the  Arlanz6n  as  far  as  Torquemada  (see 
below).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,,  are  the  heights  of  the /Sierra  de 
CovarrHbiae.  61  M.  QuintaniU^a;  67  M.  Estepar;  74  M.  Villa- 
guirdn;  81  M.  VillodrigOy  the  first  station  in  the  province  of  Palen- 
«ia,  once  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  We  cross  the  Arlanz6n  at 
its  confluence  with  th'e  Arlan%a,  which  deseends  6om  the  Sierra 
de  la  Demanda  (to  the  E.>  88  M.  QuMana  {'del  Puente'), 

95  M,  Torquemada,  probably  the  home  of  Thomas  de  Torque- 
mada (d.  1498),  the  notorious  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain.  It  is 
situated  a  little  below  the  point  where  the  Arlafizdn  joins  the  Pisu^ 
ergo,  which  flows  from  N.  to  9.  We  soon  cross  the  latter  river.  — 
102^2  M.  Magazy  with  a  ruined  castie. 

108  M.  Venta  de  Bafids  (Rail.  Restaurant),  the  junction  of  the 
railways  to  Santander  (R.  10),  Asturias,  and  Galicia  (R.  13).  Near 
Venta  are  the  Banoi  de  Cerato,  the  medicinal  spring  of  which  cured 
Recceswind,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  of  the  stone.  The  small  basilica 
of  San  Juan  Bautista  was  erected  by  the  grateful  monarch  In  661. 
The  horseshoe-arches  were  doubtless  added  at  a  later  restoration. 

The  train  crosses  the  Carrion  and  follows  first  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pisuerga  and  then  the  Canal  of  Castile  (p.  42) ,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  river  through  the  corn-growing  Tierra  de  Campos. 
To  the  left  lies  Tariego,  with  its  cave-dwellings ;  to  the  right  is  tbe 
convent  of  San  Mdro  de  Duenas.  At  (111  M.)  Duenas  Isabella  the 
Catholic  met  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  before  their  marriage.  —  The 
train  now  enters  the  province  of  Valladolid,  also  belonging  to  the  old 
kingdom  of  Leon.  121  M.  Corcos-Aguilarejo ;  12372  M.  Cahezdrh, 
now  entirely  bereft  of  its  quondam  importance.  The  train  crosses 
the  Pisuerga  by  a  nine-arched  bridge,  and  then  the  Esgueva. 

131  M.  VaUadolid,  see  p.  42. 

Fbom  Valladolid  »o  Aktza,  159  M.,  railway  (one  through-train  daily) 
In  91/4  hrs  (fares  80  p.  75,  23  p.  5,  16  p.  40c.).  The  most  imporUnt 
intermediate  stations  are:  12Va  M.  TudeUt  d$  Bwro;  37Vt  M.  PeSk^U  62  M. 
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Axanda  de  Dodro,  a  piotaresque  old  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro^ 
with  5000 inhabitants.  — 1261/211.  Almazin,  a  high-lying  town  of  2600  inhab., 
commanding  a  fine  monntian-view,  with  remains  of  the  old  walls  and 
gatea  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1810,  and  a  famous  bridge  over  th« 
Doaro^  180  yd0.  long  and  haying  thirteen  arches.  AJmazin  if  the  junction 
of  the  railway  from  Alcuneza  to  Soria  (p.  204).  —  159  M.  Arita^  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Saragosfla  (p.  205). 

A  branch-line  (26Vs  M.,  in  2  hri.)  rana  from  Valladolid  to  the  imall 
«wn  of  Medina  de  Rioieco  (p.  42), 

The  train  im>w  enters  a  monotonous  and  almost  treeless  plain, 
eiosses  the  Dowro  a  little  above  PuerUe  dc  DuerOf  and  then  the  Cega^ 
an  affluent  from  the  S.,  at  (140  M.)  Viana  de  Cega.  Beyond  (143  M.) 
ValdestUUa  we  cross  the  Ada^a  (p.  46).  147^9  M.  Matapo%ueloa, 
At  (1621/2  M.)  Pozaldez  the  country  again  becomes  more  fertile. 

158  M.  Kedina  del  Canqio  (2370  ft.;  Fonda  del  Norte,  Fonda 
del  ComerciOj  both  indifferent ;  Bail.  Restaurant,  with  rooms,  well 
spokeB  of),  an  important  railway  centre,  being  the  junction  (car- 
riages changed)  for  the  lines  to  Salamanca  and  Portugal  (R.  12),  to 
Madrid  vi4  Avila  (R.  6),  to  Madrid  via  Segovia  (R.  7),  and  to  Zamora 
(see  below).  The  town,  an  old  place  with  5950  inhab.,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  Zapardiel.  The  'collegiate  church  of  San 
AntoUn,  built  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1503,  contains  several  good 
retahlos  and  a  banner  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  The  Caslillo  de  la 
Mota,  now  partly  in  ruins,  was  erected  by  Fernando  de  Carrefio 
tn  1440  and  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Isabella  the  Catholic ,  who 
died  here  in  1504. 

From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Zamoba,  56  H.,  railway  in  33/4-4  hrs. 
(fares  10  p.  35,  7  p.  80,  5  p.  20  c).  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are 
Jfava  del  Rey,  Castro  NtSo  (where  the  Douro  is  crossed),  and  Toro  (p.  xliv). — 
Zotmora,  see  p.  171. 

ContinaaJUon  of  the  Journey  vid  Avila  or  Segovia  to  Madrid,  see 
pp.  45-52. 

4.  Burgos. 

The  Kailway  Station  {Estaoidn  del  FerrocarrU;  PL  0,  5)  lies  a  little 
oat  of  the  way,  in  the  Barrio  de  Santa  Dorotea,  to  the  g.W.  of  the  city. 
Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  Hot£l  ixbl  Nosts  t  de  Londebs  (PI.  b ;  E,  S), 
CsUe  de  Ijain  Cairo,  pens.  9-12,  omn.  1  p.  \  Hotel  de  PABfs  (PI.  a ;  F,  Q^,  8), 
in  the  Espolon,  VsM.  from  the  cathedral^  Hot.  Monin  (PI.  c;  F,  8),  Oalle 
del  Almiraikte  Bonlfaz  7  and  9,  in  the  Spanish  style,  unpretending,  pens. 
6-8  p.  —  Cafi  Stiizo,  in  the  Espoloa. 

Bath*.  ElBecnerdo^  Paseo  de  los  Vadillos;  Azuela^  Galle  de  la  Puehla  85. 
BookseUers.  BiToe^  Plaza  de  Prim  21  ^  Rodriguez^  Calle  de  Lain  Galyo  12. 
—  Photographs  sold  l»y  the  verger  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Capilla  d^  €!ondestable  (p.  34). 

Theatre  (PI.  F,  8),  in  the  Espolon.  —  Bull  King  {Plaia  de  Toros;  PI.  0,21, 
Paseo  de  los  Vadillos. 

Post  Oface  iCorreo;  PI.  F,  3),  Espolon  58.  —  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F»2), 
Calle  de  Lain  Calvo. 

Principal  Attractions  (visit  of  one  day) :  Egpolon  (p.  31) ;  Cathedral  (p.  31) ; 
exctusioa  to  the  CaHuja  de  Mira/loree  (p.  39)u 

Burgot  (^85  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
and  the  seat  of  the  Captain-General  and  of  an  Archbishop,  lies  i** 
Ae  midst  of  the  monotonous  plateau  of  North  Castile,  on  both  ban 
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of  the  Arlanzdn,  an  insigniflcant  stream  subject  to  dangerous  in- 
undations. The  city,  with  its  30,860  inhah.,  presses  closely  on  a 
hill  (300  ft.)  surmounted  hy  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  At  the  S.  W. 
base  of  this  hill,  on  a  site  partly  hollowed  out  in  it,  stands  the 
cathedral,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Spain. 
The  city  is  surrounded  hy  promenades.  The  fertile  plain  around 
Burgos,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  Las  Huelgas  (p.  39),  is  watered 
hy  the  various  channels  through  which  the  Pico  hrook  (N.W.)  is 
led  and  hy  the  ramifications  of  the  Arlanz6n.  —  The  summer  at 
Burgos  is  excessively  warm,  hut  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
climate  is  one  of  the  coldest  in  Spain.  While  exposed  in  summer 
to  the  torrid  S.  wind,  it  Is  visited  at  other  seasons  hy  the  prevail- 
ing N.W.  and  N.E.  winds,  which  bring  the  cool  air  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  N.  Burgos,  and  not  Madrid,  is  the  true  source  of  the 
popular  phrase:  nueve  meses  de  invierno^  tres  de  infiemo.  Andrea 
Navagero,  Venetian  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1524-26 ,  asserts  that 
'the  sun ,  like  everything  else,  has  to  be  imported  into  Burgos'. 
Snow  has  been  known  to. fall  here  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  Histoxy  of  Burgos  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Leon  and  Old 
Castile.  A  special  charm  belongs  to  it  as  the  home  of  the  national  hero 
of  Spain,  that  courageous  but  cruel  and  faithless  condottiere  Rodrigo  (Buy) 
Diaz  de  Vivar  (1026-99),  known  as  the  Spanish  Gampeador  (or  champion), 
with  the  Arabic  suffix  el  Cid  (Sidi^  Said  =  lord),  who  raised  himself  to 
the  position  of  ruler  of  Valenoia.  We  can  stiU  tread  the  *solar'  Ccasa 
sola")  on  which  stood  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  we  may  visit 
his  remains  in  the  town-hall  (p.  31),  where  they  now  repose  (since  1883), 
after  having  been  originally  buried  in  the  convent  of  Cardena  (p.  40)  and 
then  undergoing  a  series  of  strange  vicissitudes,  iocluding  a  partial  trans- 
portation to  Sigmaringen  in  Germany.  About  6  M.  to  the  xf.  of  Burgos  lies 
the  village  of  Vivar,  whence  the  Cid  took  his  name.  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Agueda  (p.  37)  King  Alfonso  VI.  swore  solemnly  to  the  Cid  that  he  was 
not  the  murderer  of  his  brother  Sancho  (comp.  SoutJtey^s  'Chronicle  of  the 
Cid'*,  III.  11).  Ximena,  wife  of  the  Cid,  lived  in  a  small  house  near  the 
convent  of  Cardena  from  the  fall  of  Valencia  (p.  303)  till  her  death  in  1104. 

According  to  tradition  Burgos  Mas  founded  in  884  by  Diego  Rodriguez 
Porceloi,  a  Castilian  count.  At  first  it  was  under  the  protection  of  Asturias. 
However,  after  Ordono  II.  had  massacred  the  descendants  of  Porcelos,  the 
city  adopted  a  republican  form  of  government  and  elected  its  own  *Ma« 
gistrados",  the  first  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  NtMo  Rasura  and  Lain 
Calvo.  In  the  time  of  Feman  Gonzalez  (p.  36)  it  became  capital  of  the 
conntship  of  Caatile.  Later  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Castile  and  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  Old  Castile.  In  1074 
it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  instead  of  Auca  (now  Oca),  but  it  lost 
much  of  its  splendour  when  the  royal  residence  was  transferred  to  Toledo 
in  1087.  It  joined  the  Comuneros  (p.  63),  but  appeased  the  wrath  .of 
Charles  V.  by  building  the  triumphal  gate  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  31).  Thencefor- 
ward Burgos  merelf  vegetated}  'nothing  remains  except  its  name'*  says  a 
writer  of  the  17th  century.  In  modern  times,  however,  tiiere  has  been 
some  improvement}  and  Burgos  now  makes  the  impression  of  a  well-kept 
and  thriving  town.  —  In  1812  Wellington  besieged  Burgos  fonr  times 
without  success,  but  it  surrendered  to  him  the  following  year. 

From  the  railway-station  (PI.  0,  6)  an  avenue  leads  to  the  N.  to 
the  river  ArUmzdrij  here  bridled  by  a  weir  (presa).  Opposite ,  on 
the  right  bank,  are  the  Paseo  de  la  Isla  (p.  ^7)  and  the  Palaeio  de 
JusUcia,  erected  in  1878-83.    To  the  right,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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river,  in  the  Plaza  del  Institute,  is  the  former  CoUgio  de  San  Nicola$j 
containing  the  Instituto  Provineial  (PI.  D,  4),  a  technical  academy. 
Fine  view  of  the  cathedral.  Farther  to  the  right,  in  the  Contrada  de 
la  Merced,  is  the  old  Convento  de  la  Merced,  now  the  Military  Ho 8- 
pital  (PI.  E,  4). 

The  PuenU  de  Santa  Maria  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  with  its  five  arches, 
leads  across  the  river  to  the  handsome  Faseo  del  Espolon  Viejo 
(PI.  E,  3),  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  hrldge-pier  (espoldn  =  spnr) 
where  it  begins.  It  contains  the  Theatre  (PI.  F,  3)  and  several  of 
the  *Reyes'  (see  p.  96)  presented  hy  Charles  III.  in  1747.  A  hand 
plays  here  in  the  evening.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Espolon,  with  its 
main  fagade  towards  the  Plaza  Mayor,  stands  the  Casa  ConfliBtorial 
(town-hall;  PL  E,  3),  bnilt  by  Oomalet  de  Lara  in  1788.  The 8al(Sn 
de  Seiionea  contains  the  rough  wooden  chair  of  the  early  '  Jueces' 
Nufio  Rasura  and  Lain  Calvo  (p.  30).  Some  of  the  bones  of  the  Cid 
and  Ximena  (p.  30)  are  preserved  in  the  Capilla, 

The  picturesque  Plaza  Mayoe  (PL  E,  F,  3),  with  its  shops  and 
arcades,  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon ,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  Statue  of  Charles  III.,  by  Antonio  Tom^  (1784). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  Espolon  stands  the  Arco  de  Santa  Maria 
(PI.  E,  3),  a  curious  gateway,  erected  in  1536-52,  flanked  by  semi- 
circular towers  and  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  with  statues  of 
Nunc  Baaura,  Lain  Calvo,  Diego  Porceloa,  Fernan  Gonzalez,  the  Cid, 
and  Charlea  7.  Above  is  a  balustrade  with  the  'plus  ultra'  columns 
of  Charles  V.  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Burgos.  Over  the  arch  is  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

In  the  interior  is  a  small  Kaienm  (fee  Vz-l  P0«  coniainitig  the  Gothic 
tombs  of  Juan  de  Pradilla  and  his  wife  LuUa  and  of  Don  Antonio  Manri- 
9%ez,  all  three  from  the  convent  of  Fres  de  Val  (p.  41) ;  the  tomb  of  the 
mother  of  Bishop  Luis  de  Acuna  (p.  85),  from  San  Est^ban  de  losOlivos; 
the  elaborate  Renaissance  tomb  ot  Don  Antonio  Saknento  and  his  wife;  and 
an  enamelled  *Altar  Front  (12th  cent.)  from  the  convent  of  Santo  Domiogo 
de  Silos  (p.  41).  Among  the  pictures  are  Scenes  from  the  Passion,  from  the 
Convento  de  Ona;  an  Bcce  Homo  of  the  16th  cent.,  Spanish  school  (Ko.  126) ; 
a  circular  picture  of  St.  Anna  (15th  cent.:  Ko.  198);  and  a  St.  Jerome  by 
a  Flemish  master  of  the  16th  cent.  (Ko.  146).  The  glass-cases  in  the  uppez 
gi^Uery  contain  enamels,  works  in  ivory,  coins,  helmets,  and  fayenoe.  — 
The  collection  also  includes  Roman  statues,  inscriptions,  and  architectural 
fragments  from  Lara  de  los  Infantes  and  other  places  near  Burgos. 

The  short  street  running  hence  to  the  N.W.  leads  to  the  Plaza 
del  Sannental,  with  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  (PI.  E,  3),  and  to  the 
small  Plaza  de  Santa  Maria  (PL  2;  D,  3).  We  now  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  imposing  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral.  To  the  left, 
above  ns,  is  the  church  of  San  Nicolds  (p.  36). 

The  **Cathedral  (PI.  D,  E,  3 ;  comp.  also  the  ground-plan  and 
p.  xlv},  constructed  of  the  white,  marble-like  limestone  of  Ontoria, 
was  founded  on  July  20th,  1221 ,  by  Ferdinand  UI.  (*el  Santo') 
and  Bishop  Maurice,  an  Englishman.  It  therefore  originated  in  the 
period  of  the  developed  Gothic  style,  though  it  was  not  finished  for 
more  than  300  years.    The  towers  of  the  main  facade  were  built  in 
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1442-58  by  Joan  de  Coloma  (John  of  Cologne;  comp.  p.  xlv)  \  the 
rich  octagonal  lantern  above  tie  crossing  was  completed  by  Juan  de 
Vull^o  in  1667  from  a  design  by  PUlip  Vig(vmtU.  1643).  The 
lowegt  part  of  the  W.  fagade  was  remodelled  in  1790.  —  The  prin- 
cipal (S.W.)  facade  has  three  entrances.  In  the  middle  is  the  Puerta 
Pfincipalj  adorned  with  statues  of  Ferdinand  III.,  Alfonso  VI.  (these 
two  from  tixe  old  building),  Bishop  Maurice,  and  Bishop  Asterio  de 
Oca.  The  two  smaller  doors  to  the  right  an4  left  are  adorned  with 
reliefs  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Conception,  by  Juan 
de  Pove9  (1663).  Above  the  central  doorway  is  a  large  rose-window, 
and  above  this,  in  the  third  stage  of  the  facade,  are  two  large  Gothic 
windows.  To  the  right  and  left,  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  the  two 
Towerij  also  with  graceful  window -openings,  rise  to  a  height  of 
276  ft.  Above  the  pinnacled  galleries  they  end  in  crocketed  spires, 
originally  surmounted  by  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  best 
♦View  of  this  facade  is  obtained  from  the  church  of  San  Nicolas 
(p.  36)»  In  theCaile  de  Fernan  Gonzalez  is  the  N.W.  portal  (gener- 
ally closed),  the  so-called  Puerta  de  la  Coroneria  (13th  cent.), 
whence  the  'golden  staircase'  (p.  35)  descends  to  the  transept  of  the 
cathedral,  about  30  ft.  below.  The  early-Gothic  portal,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  Puerta  Alta  or  Puerta  de  los  Apdstolet,  is  profusely 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  is  surn^uAted  by  an  elaborate  gable.  The 
N.  door  of  the  transept,  named  Puerta  de  la  PeUejer^  from  its  posi^ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  'Street  of  the  Furriers',  was  built  by  Francisco 
de  Golonia  in  1516,  at  the  expense  of  Abp.  Juan  Fonseca,  and  is  in 
the  florid  Renaissance  style.  We  now  walk  round  the  N.E.  end  of 
the  church,  passing  the  Oapilla  del  Gondestable  (p.  34 ;  adorned  with 
coats-of-arms  and  statues  on  the  outside  also)  and  the  cloisters,  till 
we  reach  the  Puerta  del  Sarmental  (1220-30),  or  door  of  the  S.  tran- 
sept, a  lavishly  decorated  Gothic  work,  named  after  a  family  that 
owned  the  adjoining  houses.  Perhaps  the  most  imposing  feature  of 
the  whole  exterior  is  the  octagonal  Cimborio^  or  lantern  above  the 
central  crossing,  which  terminates  in  eight  crocketed  and  perforated 
pinnacles  adorned  with  statues. 

*It  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  perhaps  not  very  gratifying  to  the  amour 
propre  of  Spanish  artista,  that  in  this  great  church  the  two  periods  in 
which  the  most  artistic  vigour  was  shown,  and  the  grandest  architectural 
works  undertaken,  were  mariced,  the  first  by  the  rule  of  a  well-travelled 
•bishop  —  commonly  said  to  be  an  Bnglishman  —  under  an  English  princes^ 
and  who  seems  to  have  employed  an  Angevine  architect^  and  the  second 
by  the  rule  of  another  travelled  bishop,  who,  coming  home  from  Germany, 
brought  with  him  a  Carman  atohitect,  into  whose  hands  all  the  great 
works  In  the  city  seem  at  once  to  have  been  put'  ('Gothic  Architecture  in 
Spain',  hy  <?.  E.  Street). 

The  *Inteiiioe  (open  all  day ;  fee  for  opening  the  closed  chapels 
1  p.),  which  is  300  ft.  long,  not  including  the  Gondestable  chapel, 
is  remarkable  for  the  lofty,  spacious  effect  of  its  proportions.  The 
early-Gothic  nave  and  aisles  have  a  joint  width  of  82  ft. ;  the  tran- 
sept, 194  ft.  long.  Is  surmounted  by  Vigamfs  octagon,  165  ft.  in 
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keight  j  the  E.  end  of  the  churcli  proper  is  formed  hy  the  Gapilla 
Mayor,  with  its  ambulatory.  Numerous  chapels,  all,  except  those 
on  the  left  side  of  the  ambulatory,  of  later  date,  surround  the  church 
unsymmetrically  but  not  unpicturesquely.  The  old  stained-glass 
windows,  with  the  exception  of  the  rose-window  in  the  S.  transept, 
were  all  destroyed  by  a  powder-explosion  in  the  Castillo  (p.  36)  in 
1813,  and  have  been  mostly  replaced  by  modern  glass  made  at  Munich. 

Th.e  ♦Octagon,  which  is  borne  by  four  massive  and  richly 
decorated  piers,  is  in  the  plateresque  style  (p.  lii). 

The  four  pieri  and  the  four  huge  Arcos  Torales  support  an  octagonal 
drum,  above  which  rises  a  dome  with  a  beautiful  groined  ceiling.  The 
walls  of  the  octagon  are  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  and  the  city 
of  Burgos,  with  figures  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  with  many  other 
sculptures.  Bound  it  run  two  horizontal  galleries  and  two  rows  of  windows. 
In  the  angles  are  figures  of  feraphim. 

The  CoBO,  built  in  1497-1612,  is  of  unusual  height.  The  two 
rows  of  SillerCa  (choir-stalls),  by  Philip  Vigarnf,  with  some  later 
additions,  are  elaborately  carved  with  scenes  from  the  Bible,  the 
lives  of  the  Saints,  and  so  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  coro,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  magnificent  reja  of  1602,  is  the  enamelled  bronze 
monument  of  Bishop  Maurice  (d.  1238  ;  p.  311.  The  screened  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  capilla  mayor  date  from  1679.  On  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  coro  is  an  altar-piece  by  the  Carthusian  J?i«2i  (18th  cent.). 

The  retablo  of  the  high-altar  in  tlie  Capilla  Mayor  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  brothers  Bodrigo  and  Martin  del  Haya  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  in  1577-93,  and  is  richly  gilded.  From  the  vaulting  hangs 
a  banner  from  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa.  The  Tras-Sagrario, 
behind  the  altar,  contains  fine  Reliefs  of  tbe  Passion  in  white  stone ; 
the  three  in  the  middle  (best)  are  by  Philip  Vigarnf  (1499  j  comp. 
p.  liv),  the  two  on  the  outside  by  Alonso  de  los  Eios. 

A  visit  to  all  the  fifteen  chapels  occupies  a  considerable  time. 
The  following  enumeration  begins  in  the  right  (S.)  aisle. 

The  Capilla  dbl  Santisimo  Cristo  (PI.  1)  is  so  named  from 
the  'Cristo  de  Burgos',  a  celebrated  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour, 
popularly  supposed  to  consist  of  a  dried  and  stuffed  human  body. 

The  Capilla  db  la  Pbesbntacion  ,  built  in  1520  et  seq.  by 
Canon  Gonzalo  de  Lerma,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  founder  (in  the 
middle)  and  of  Canon  Jacobo  de  Bilbao  (by  the  pillar  at  the  en- 
trance), with  a  Deposition  in  the  Tomb.  The  ♦Altar-piece  (generally 
covered)  ifi  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  Sebastian  del  Fiomho,  painted  at 
Rome  about  1620  under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  vault- 
ing is  fine. 

The  Capilla  db  San  Juan  db  Sahagun  (PI.  2)  contains  the  tomb 
of  Beato  Lesmes  (*hijo  de  Burgos;  abogado  del  dolor  de  rifiones', 
i.e.  appealed  to  by  sufferers  from  disease  of  the  kidneys^  and  six 
paintings  of  the  Flemish- Spanish  school  of  the  late  15th  cent. 
(masteT  unknown).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Relicario  /f^L  31f  with  a 
Mghly-revered  image  of  the  Virgen  de  Oca.   °^'"^'  by  ^OOgie 
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We  now  reach  the  S.  transept,  with  its  magnificent  rose- window, 
and  from  it  enter  the  Capilla  db  la  Visitaci6n  (PI.  4  j  not  always 
open),  huilt  in  1 442,  prohahly  by  Jiian  de  Colonia  (p.  32.).  In  the 
middle  is  the  *Monument  of  Bishop  Alonso  de  Cartagena  (d.  1456), 
the  founder  of  the  chapel,  hy  Gil  de  8iloe  (p.  li).  —  Opposite  this 
chapel  is  the  Puerta  del  Claustro  (p.  35). 

The  first  chapel  in  the  ambulatory  is  the  Capilla  db  San  Enei- 
QUE  (PI.  5),  with  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Archbishop  Enrique  de 
Peralta  (d.  1679). 

Beyond  this  are  the  Saceistia  Nubva  and  the  large  Capilla  de 
Santiago.  The  latter,  built  by  Jtum  de  VaUejo  in  1524-34,  is  used 
as  a  parish-church  and  so  is  usually  open.  It  has  a  beautiful  groined 
roof  and  contains  the  monument  of  Don  Antonio  Ortega  de  Velasoo. 

Behind  the  presbytery  opens  the  large  *Capilla  del  Condbs- 
TABLB,  built  in  the  richest  plateresque  style  by  Simon  de  Colonia^ 
son  of  Juan,  in  1482  et  seq.  for  Constable  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Ve- 
lasco.  Count  de  Haro.  It  is  entered  by  a  fine  Portal,  adorned  with 
reliefs  (Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Adoration  of  the  Magi)  and 
screened  by  an  admirable  reja  by  Cristobal  Andino  (1523).  On  the 
door-post  is  a  group  of  the  Annunciation.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
the  tombs  of  Bishops  Arroiuelo  and  Guijada.  The  vaulting  of  the 
dome  is  pierced  with  the  most  elaborate  tracery,  and  the  windows, 
between  which  hang  two  banners  of  the  Constable,  contain  old  stained 
glass.  The  high-altar,  by  Juan  de  Borgona^  is  adorned  with  painting 
and  carving;  the  fall-size  figures  of  the  central  panel  depict  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  In  the  S.  transept  is  the  *Altar  of  St. 
Anna,  with  charming  little  coloured  wooden  figures  and  reliefs. 
Adjacent  hangs  an  attractive  triptych,  perhaps  by  Gerard  David, 
with  the  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nati- 
vity, and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  In  the  N.  transept  is  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  relief  of  the  Penitence  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
Becerra.  In  front  of  the  high-altar  are  the  magnificent  ♦Tombs  of  the 
Constable  (d.  1492),  who  was  also  Viceroy  of  Castile,  and  his  wife, 
the  Dona  Mencia  de  Mendoza^  Condesa  de  Haro  (d.  1500).  The  sar- 
cophagi are  of  marble  from  the  adjacent  Sierra  de  Atapuerca;  the 
figures  (that  of  the  Constable  in  full  armour)  are  of  Carrara  marble 
(comp.  p.  liii).  The  artist  is  not  known.  On  the  walls  are  portraits 
of  the  Conde  and  Condesa,  with  their  coats-of-arms.  — The  Sacristy 
of  this  chapel  (entered  by  a  fine  door  on  the  right)  contains  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Penitent  Magdalen  by  Giovanni  Pedrini,  a  pupil  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci ;  an  early-Flemish  altar-piece  (Christ  on  the  Mt.  of 
Olives);  the  eitquisite  little  portable  altar  of  the  Constable,  in  ivory; 
and  a  fine  alabaster  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (16th  cent.).  The 
treasury  contains  elaborate  works  in  gold  and  silver  (shown  by  special 
permission  only). 

The  following  chapels  contain  a  few  Gothic  monuments,  includ- 
ing that  of  Bishop  Enrico  Fonseca  (early-Gothic)  in  the  Capilla  db 
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San  Grboobio  (PI.  6).  —  At  the  angle  between  the  amhnlatory 
and  the  N.  transept  is  the  handsome  late-Gothic  mnral  monument 
of  Archdeacon  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Villegas  (d.  1536). 

In  the  old  Gapilla  db  San  Nicolas  (PI.  9),  by  the  left  wall, 
is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia;  1492-1603"),  at  one  time 
a  canon  of  Burgos  Cathedral. 

At  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is  the  great  ♦Escalbba  Dobada 
(PI.  10),  a  flight  of  39  steps*,  built  by  Dkgo  de  Siloe  in  1519  and 
ascending  to  the  Puerta  de  la  Coroneria  (p.  32).  It  is  adoraed  with  the 
arms  of  the  founder.  Bishop  Fonseca.  Tl^  balustrades  are  heavily  gilt. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  Gapilla  db  Santa  Ana, 
built  by  Simon  de  CoUmia  (p.  24)  in  1477-88.  In  the  centre  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder.  Bishop  Luis  Osorio  de  Acufia  (d.  1495) ;  to 
the  left  is  that  of  Archdeacon  Fernando  Diez  de  Fuente  Pelayo 
(d.  1492).  The  handsome  retablo  of  the  high-altar,  richly  gilt  and 
painted,  exhibits  the  genealogical  tree  of  Christ  springing  from  the 
breast  of  Jesse. 

The  Gapilla  db  Santa  Tbcla,  a  rococo  structure  of  1736,  has  a 
large  high-altar  and  a  gorgeously  painted  cupola. 

In  the  nave,  near  the  last-named  chapel,  above  the  first  triforium,  ia 
a  ClocJc^  probabJy  dating  from  1519,  with  the  popular  figure  of  Papa  Moscas^ 
which  is  joined,  when  four  o'clock  strikes,  by  another  named  Martinillo. 

The  noble  Gothic  ♦Cloistkes  {Claustro;  open  all  day)  date 
from  the  14th  century.  They  are  entered  by  the  Puerta  del  Claustro 
(p.  34),  which  is  adorned  with  figures  of  the  *Annunciation  (left) 
and  David  and  Isaiah  (right),  and  a  relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 
The  ancient  wooden  door  is  carved  with  reliefs  of  Christ  entering 
Jerusalem,  Christ  in  Hades,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  cloisters 
contain  many  statues  and  tombs  (p.  xlviii).  Among  the  best  of  these 
are  the  statues  of  Ferdinand  the  Saint  (p.  31)  and  his  wife  Beatrice 
ofSwabia  ('13th  cent.),  on  the  N.  wall,  adjoining  the  entrance;  a 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (by  a  door  Leading  to  the  cathedral) ; 
the  tomb  of  Diego  de  Santander  (d.  15*23),  ascribed  to  Diego  de  Siloe^ 
with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (S.  wall);  and  the  late-Gothic 
tomb  of  Don  Gonzalo  de  Burgos.  The  beautiful  tracery  in  the  arches 
of  the  cloisters  and  the  groups  on  the  corner-pillars  should  also  be 
noticed. 

The  Sagristia  Antigua  or  Gapilla  db  Santa  Catalina,  entered 
by  a  door  adorned  with  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  is  a  rectangular 
room  with  fine  vaulting.  Among  the  chief  features  of  interest  are 
the  painted  and  carved  capitals  (hunting-scenes),  the  fine  cabinets 
by  Pedro  Martinez  (1713-23),  and  an  Annunciation  of  the  15th 
century.    The  rich  collection  of  tapestry  is  also  kept  here. 

From  the  E.  walk  of  the  cloisters  we  enter  the  ancient  Capilla 
DBL  CoRFus  Christi  or  de  Juan  Guchiller^  containing  the  tomb  of 
this  'head  cook*  of  Henry  III.  (*el  Doliente')  and  that  of  Miguel 
Estfiban  del  Huerto  del  Key  (d.  1283)  and  his  wife  Uzenda  (d.  1296), 
Condes  de  Gastafleda.    Fastened  to  the  N.  wall  is  the  celebrated 
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Coffer  of  the  Cid,  'la  doyenne  des  malles  du  monde',  as  Th.  Gautlei 
calls  it)  'which  the  Campeador  filled  -with  sand  and  pledged  for 
600  marks  to  the  Burgos  Jews  Rachel  and  Vidas^  who  supposed  it  to 
contain  gold  or  valuables.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  the  Cid 
honestly  redeemed  his  pledge.  —  Adjacent  is  the  Sala  Oapitulab, 
or  chapter-house,  dating  from  1596  and  containing  an  artesonado 
ceiling,  a  Flemish- Spanish  triptych  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
and  saints  (15th  cent.),  and  a  triptych  hy  Herri  met  de  Bles, 


The  small  Gothic  church  of  San  Kiool&8  (PI.  D,  3 ;  sacristan, 
Calle  Cahestreros  3),  dating  from  1505,  with  a  heautiful  carved  door, 
consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  divided  by  pillars  and  roofed  with  flne 
vaulting.  The  *high  choir',  on  the  W.  side,  rests  on  four  sculptured 
arches  and  has  an  elegant  balustrade.  In  the  left  aisle  are  three 
Gothic  tombs  of  the  Maluenda  family  and  a  retablo  with  eight  paint- 
ings of  the  15th  cent,  (altar  itself  of  the  18th  cent.).  A  large  arch 
adorned  with  the  heads  of  angels  leads  to  the  *Jligh  Altar  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Oolonia,  which  is  lavishly  adorned  with  reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  Bible  and  the  life  of  St  Nicholas.  Below,  to  the  left,  are 
the  founder  (Alfonso  Polanco)  and  the  Last  Supper;  to  the  right, 
the  founder's  wife  and  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  Below  are  the 
tombs  of  Alfonso  Polanco  (d.  1412)  and  Oonzalo  Polanco  (d.  1505), 
with  their  wives. 

A  little  to  the  N.  and  somewhat  higher  up  is  the  Gothic  church 
of  San  E8t6ban  (Pl.D,  E,  2, 3),  buUt  in  1280-1350,  with  a  fine  W. 
doorway  surmounted  by  a  rose- window.  Inside,  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  is  a  small  Gothic  chapel  over  the  font.  In  the  nave,  to  the 
left,  below  the  Gothic  organ-gallery,  is  the  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  Lupi 
Gomiel,  in  a  fine  Renaissance  recess,  with  a  relief  of  the  Last  Supper. 
Adjacent  is  the  pulpit  The  S.  aisle  contains  a  similar  recess,  with 
the  tomb  of  Rodrigo  Nefrias  and  Maria  Ortiz,  adorned  with  a  relief  of 
the  Scourging  of  Christ.  Here  also  is  a  handsome  Renaissance  portal. 
Above  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  is  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  in 
the  style^of  Roger  van  der  Weyden.  —  The  small  Cloisters,  to  the  S. 
of  the  church,  call  for  no  remark. 

From  San  Est^an  we  ascend  in  5  min.  to  the  dilapidated  Castillo 
(PI.  C,  D,  2),  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  valley  of  the 
Arlanz6n,  the  Cartuja,  and  the  mountains  to  the  S.E.  This  was^the 
residence  of  the  mighty  Fernan  Gonzalez,  Count  of  Castile  (d.  970), 
who  strove  to  maintain  his  independence  of  Leon;  and  it  was  after- 
wards the  seat  of  the  Castilian  kings.  The  Cid  was  here  married  to 
Ximena  in  1074,  and  Edward  I.  of  England  to  Eleanor  of  Castile  in 
1254.  The  principal  apartments  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1736, 
but  in  1812  the  French  were  able  to  defend  the  fortress  successfully 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Descending  from  the  castle  towards  the  S.,  we  reach  the  Areo  de 
Feman  Gonzales  (PI.  D,  3),  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Philip  II. 
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in  honour  of  tills  great  Bnrgalese  (p.  36).  To  the  N.W.  of  the 
arch  lies  the  Cementerio  (PI.  0,  3),  with  its  'niche-graves'  (comp. 
p.  256)  and  numerous  cypresses.  Opposite  the  cemetery  is  the  mon- 
ument of  Qen,  Juan  Martin  DUz  (1775-1826),  *el  Empecinado'.  On 
the  road  to  the  N.W.  of  the  cemetery  are  three  Stone  Monumenttj 
erected  in  1784  and  hearing  the  arms  of  Castile  and  the  Cid  (p.  30) ; 
these  mark  the  site  of  the  Solar  del  Cid  (PI.  0, 2).  [Casa  Solar  (from 
Latin  aolumj  gronnd)  is  the  Spanish  term  for  the  town-house  of  a 
nohle  family.]  —  The  cemetery  is  here  bounded  hy  the  old  wall  of 
the  Cuboa.  By  descending  along  the  outside  of  this,  we  reach  the 
*Paseo  dt  lo8  Cuhos  (PI.  B,  0,  3),  the  semicircular  towers  (cuboi)  in 
which  afford  an  excellent  idea  of  the  style  of  the  old  Castilian  forti- 
fications. 

The  P<i*eo  de  la  lOa  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  to  the  S.W.  of  this  point,  on  the 
river,  leads  to  (1  M.)  the  Puente  de  Malaios  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  and  to  (»/«  M.) 
the  convent  of  Lai  EuelffOi  (p.  39). 

From  the  Paseo  de  los  Cuhos  the  CaUe  de  la  Ronda  leads  to  the 
£.  to  the  church  of  Saata  AgnSda  or  Oadte  (PI.  D,  3 ;  sacristan  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  church,  opposite  the  Seminario  de  San  Jerdnimo; 
fee  50  c.),  an  aisleless  Gothic  edifice,  famous  for  the  ^Jura  en  Santa 
Qadea\  or  oath  which  Alfonso  VI.  was  compelled  by  the  Cid  to 
t»ke  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  (p.  30).  The  king  took  the 
oath  three  times:  first  by  the  cross  at  the  entrance,  then  by  the  bolt 
of  the  door  ('cerrojo';  now  preserved  inside,  to  the  left),  and  lastly 
by  the  Gospels  on  the  high-altar.  Alfonso  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  take  the  oath,  until  a  knight  exclaimed :  'take  the  oath  and  fear 
nought ;  never  was  a  king  found  guilty  of  perjury  or  a  pope  ex- 
eommunicated'.  To  the  S.  of  the  high -altar  is  the  tomb  of  the 
founder  of  the  church. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  passing  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral, 
and  then  follow  the  busy  Calle  de  la  Paloma  and  CaUe  de  Lain  Calvo 
(PL  E,  F,  3, 2)  towards  the  N.E.  The  last  side-street  to  the  left  in 
the  latter  brings  us  to  the  church  of  San  Oil  (Pl.E,  F,2),  a  building 
of  the  14th  cent.,  containing  some  interesting  tombs  and  pictures. 
The  CapiUa  de  la  Nathidad  (second  to  the  left ,  counted  from  the 
entrance),  with  fine  vaulting,  contains  a  richly  carved  altar  adorned 
wiA  Saints  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  a  PietJi  hy  Oerard 
Bavidj  and  two  handsome  Renaissance  tombs.  In  the  transept  is  a 
8<mUtimo  CristOj  which  claims  to  be  a  more  authentic  original  than 
that  in  the  cathedral  (p.  33).  In  the  next  chapel  are  the  tomb  of 
Jnan  de  Macuelo  and  an  altar  with  the  Virgin  and  saints.  The 
Oo/pilla  de  Iqb  Reyes  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Marques  de  Variacucio 
and  an  altar  given  by  him.  In  the  Ante-Saerisiia  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Polanco  family  and  two  fine  early-Flemish  altar-pieces  (16th 
eent.).  The  Iron  Pulpit^  at  the  N.W.  pier  of  the  crossing,  is  adorned 
with  fine  Gothic  tracery  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy. 

We  now  return  through  the  Calle  de  los  Avellanos  to  the  former 
Midieneia  (PI.  F,  2 ;  now  a  barrack),  with  its  fine  patio.  To  the  N.E. 
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lie  tlie  Plaza  de  Toros  (PL  G,  2 ;  p.  29)  and  tlie  shady  Paaeo  de  lo$ 
FadiWo*  (PI.  G,  H,  1>    , 

The  Casa  del  Cord6ii  (PI.  F,  3),  now  the  Capitan'Ca  Oeneral^  bnilt 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  by  the  Constable  de  Velasco  (p.  34), 
lies  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad.  The  arms  of  the  builder  and  those 
of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  Mendoza  family  (p.  34),  are  shown  on 
every  available  space,  connected  by  the  'cordon*  of  the  Franciscans 
(p.  122).  An  imposing  idea  of  its  former  magnificence  is  still 
afforded  by  the  facade  with  its  square-headed  portal  and  by  the 
numerous  crockets ,  flnials,  and  figures.  The  Porch  leading  to  the 
court  has  some  curious  adornments,  and  the  Patio  itself  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  frieze  and  by  an  arcade  resting  on  16  pillars.  The 
interior  contains  several  portraits  of  members  of  the  Velasco  family. 

The  Calle  de  la  Puebla  leads  hence  to  the  Puerta  Ponion  (PI. 
G,  3),  just  outside  which,  to  the  right,  lies  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan 
(PI.  G,  H,  3),  with  a  portal  adorned  with  coats-of-arms  (15th  cent.). 
Opposite  stands  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Lesmes  (PI.  G,  2,  3), 
entered  by  a  portal  adorned  with  a  group  of  the  Annunciation.  At 
the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  fine  carved  altar,  with  the  Bearing  of  the 
Cross,  saints,  and  the  donors,  Don  Gonsalvo  de  Salamanca  (d.  1621) 
and  his  wife.  Adjacent  are  the  tombs  of  the  last.  In  the  same 
aisle  are  four  good  early-Flemish  paintings  of  the  15th  cent  ,  in- 
serted in  an  altar  of  later  date.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the 
fine  vaulting,  the  organ  gallery,  and  the  numerous  other  tombs. 

Our  route  now  crosses  the  Plaza  de  Prim  (PI.  F,  3),  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  tasteful  fountain,  and  then  leads  past  the  Palado 
de  la  Diputacidn  Provincial  (PI.  1;  F,  3)  and  the  Theatre  (p.  29)  to 
the  Puente  de  San  Pablo  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  here  crossing  the  Arlanz6n. 
In  the  Barrio  de  Vega^  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  long  Paseo 
de  la  Quinta  (PI.  G,  H,  4)  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Cartuja  (p.  39). 
To  the  right  is  the  Paseo  del  Espolon  Nuevo  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  which  af- 
fords an  admirable  view  of  the  city.  In  front  of  us  is  the  Calle  de 
San  Pablo,  leading  to  the  Callb  de  la  Calbba  (PI.  F,  4),  in  which 
are  two  interesting  palaces.  The  Casa  de  Angulo  (No.  27)  has  an 
imposing  facade,  flanked  by  two  towers.  In  the  middle  is  a  large 
doorway,  surmounted  by  a  richly  decorated  window,  and  there  are 
similar  windows  in  each  of  the  lateral  facades.  The  *Ga8a  de  Mi- 
randa (No.  29),  dating  from  1643,  gives,  even  in  its  present  dilap- 
idated condition,  an  excellent  idea  of  the  former  importance  of  the 
ancient  noblesse  of  Castile. 

The  Fronts  notable  for  its  eimplieity,  is  flanked  by  small  circular 
towers  with  flnials  and  gargoyles  (gdrgolas).  —  The  Entrance  IlaU  is  con- 
nected by  an  archway  with  an  Ante-Room^  giving  on  the  patio  or  conrt. 
This  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon  borne  by  four  arches,  and  over  this  is 
a  dome.  Each  of  the  four  spandrels  is  filled  in  with  a  large  shell.  The 
Patio  is  surrounded  by  eighteen  columns  with  a  kind  of  Corinthian  cap- 
ital, supplemented  by  side-brackets  to  support  the  architrave.  The  columns 
of  the  second  stage  are  similar  but  plainer.  Round  this  runs  a  charming 
frieze  with  figures,   medallions,   and  coats-of-arms,  and  higher  up  is  a 
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second  frieze.  In  the  arms  appears  the  word  'paz\  The  handsome  Ported 
to  the  Staircase  is  enriched  with  scnlptured  columns,  armorial  bearings, 
and  friezes  of  amoretti.  The  barrel-vaulting  over  the  staircase  should 
also  be  noticed.  

ExGUBsioNS.  1.  The  Eeal  Honasterio  de  lasHnelgas  lies  about 
1^/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Burgos  (comp.  p.  37  and  the  inset  on  the 
plan  of  Burgos ;  noon  the  best  hour).  —  The  Huelgas  ('plaisirs', 
*pleasur6-grounds'),  originally  a  summer  chateau  of  the  kings  of 
Castile  (Huelgas  del  Bey),  was  converted  by  Alfonso  VIII.  (1187)  into 
a  Cistercian  nunnery  for  noble  ladies  and  endowed  with  enormous 
revenues  and  extraordinary  privileges.  The  Abbess  'por  la  gracia 
de  Dios*  enjoyed,  as  'SeRora  de  horca  y  cuchillo',  the  power  of  life 
and  death;  the  nuns,  the  number  of  whom  since  1257  has  been  100, 
are  not  styled  'sores'  ('sisters')  but  'sefioras  donas'.  Many  royal 
personages  are  buried  here,  including  Alfonso  VIII.  and  his  wife 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  Edward  I.  of  England 
was  knighted  here  by  Alfonso  the  Learned.  The  banner  of  the  Al- 
mohades,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  is  preserved 
at  the  convent. 

The  entrance  to  the  convent -en  closure  is  formed  by  the  live- arched 
Porteria,  above  which  rises  a  handsome  Tower.  The  Church  was  built  in  a 
severe  Gothic  style  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1249  (p.  xliv).  Men  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  nave,  but  may  look  at  it  through  the  iron  screen.  High 
mass,  attended  by  the  nuns,  is  celebrated  every  morning  in  the  Coro  de  las 
Monjae.  The  interesting  Capilla  de  Santiago  contains  a  statue  of  Sf.  James. 
—  The  Gothic  Cloisters^  built  by  St.  Ferdinand,  contain  some  good  monu- 
ments, but  are  seldom  accessible^  in  the  ClaustrUlos  are  fine  Romanesque 
capitals  and  arches.  —  The  Sala  Capitular^  with  a  vaulted  roof  borne  by 
four  columns,  is  never  shown. 

The  Hospital  del  Bey,  an  institution  for  pilgrims,  Y2  ^*  heyond 
Las  Huelgas,  has  a  fine  doorway  and  a  picturesque  patio  in  the 
plateresque  style.   The  church  is  uninteresting. 

Walkers  should  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Arlanzdn  from  the  Puente  de 
Santa  Maria  (p.  31)  to  Las  Huelgas,  and  return  via  the  Puente  de  Malatos 
and  the  Paseo  de  los  Cubos  or  the  Paseo  de  la  Isla  (p.  37).  This  round, 
which  takes  about  I74  hr.  on  foot,  may  also  be  made  by  carriage. 

2.  The  Gartuja  deHirafloreS)  situated  on  a  bare  hill  2^4  M.  to 
the  S.E.  of  Burgos,  should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  monuments 
(open  on  week-days,  9-11,  12.16-2.30,  and  4-7).  Carriage  about 
10  p.  —  "Walkers  follow  the  shady  Paseo  de  la  Quinta  (p.  38)  to 
(3/4  M.)  the  Fuente,  1/2  M.  beyond  which,  near  the  end  of  the  paseo, 
they  take  the  broad  road  leading  to  the  right  to  (1/4  M.)  the  rail- 
way. After  crossing  the  track,  they  keep  to  the  left  and  in  2  min. 
reach  the  Arco  de  la  Vieja,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  Henry  III.'s 
deer-park  and  ch&teau  of  Miraflores.  The  letters  over  the  gate  are 
the  initials  of  *  Jesus  Christus  Redemptor  Rex  Regum'.  About  1/4  M. 
farther  on,  at  the  old  convent-farm,  wo  take  the  route  to  the  left, 
which  leads  to  (1/2  M.)  the  — 

Gartuja,  a  Carthusian  convent  founded  by  King  John  II.  on  the 
site  of  the  royal  chateau,  and  rebuilt  in  1454  et  seq.,  after  a  fire, 
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"by  John  of  Cologne  (p.  32)  and  his  son  Simon.  It  is  still  occnpied 
by  about  thirty  monks.  We  pass  through  a  Portal  into  a  cloistered 
court,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Porterta,  -where 
visitors  ring  (fee  1  p.). 

The  aisleless  Gothic  *Ohurch,  with  coats-of-arms  on  its  facade, 
is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  westernmost  for  the  people,  the 
middle  one  for  the  lay  monks  (legos),  and  the  easternmost  for  the 
priests  (sacerdotes).  The  late-Gothic  *silleria'  in  the  last  section  is 
by  Martin  Sanchez  (1488),  and  the  Renaissance  stalls  in  the  central 
section  are  hy  Simon  de  Bueras  (1558).  The  large  gilded  ♦Retahlo 
of  the  high- altar,  with  its  numerous  statues,  is  by  Oil  de  Siloe 
(p.  li)  and  Diego  de  la  Cruz  (1486-99).  In  the  middle  are  a  cru- 
cifix and  a  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  (a  symbol 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ) ;  below  are  kneeling  figures  of  John  II.  and 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  his  second  wife.  In  front  of  the  high-altar  is 
the  superb  marble  ♦♦Monument  of  the  same  monarchs  (Sepulcros  de 
los  Reyes),  a  masterpiece  of  Oil  de  Siloe  (1489-93),  erected  by 
their  daughter  Isabella  the  Catholic,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
through  the  death  of  the  Infante  Alonso.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  monument  of  its  kind,  perfect  both  in  design  and  execution. 

The  monument  is  octagonal  (or,  rather,  sixteen-sided)  in  form,  and 
its  general  appearance  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  crown.  Round  the 
sides  are  statuettes  (each  a  masterpiece  in  itself)  under  delicate  canopies, 
sixteen  lions  bearing  escutcheons,  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Round  the  top  is  a  double 
cornice  of  foliage,  birds,  and  animals.  At  the  four  chief  angles  are  seated 
figures  of  the  Evangelists.  The  recumbent  effigy  of  the  king  has  a  ring 
on  the  right  band  and  holds  a  sceptre  •,  that  of  the  queen  holds  a  prayer 
book.  At  their  heads  are  elaborate  canopies.  At  the  feet  of  the  king  are 
two  lions,  at  those  of  the  queen  a  lion  and  a  dog.  Between  the  figures 
is  a  low  marble  railing. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the  adjoining  ♦Monument  of  the 
Infante  Alonso  (d.  1470,  at  the  age  of  sixteen),  through  whose  death 
Isabella  attained  the  throne,  also  by  Oil  de  Siloe  (N.  wall). 

This  monument  stands  in  a  recess  exuberantly  adorned  with  inter- 
lacing foliage,  animals  of  various  kinds,  putti,  figures  of  saints,  lions, 
and  coats-of-arms.  Within  the  arch  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  young 
prince  in  a  richly  embroidered  dress.  Below  are  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Leon;  above  is  the  Annunciation. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Bruno  is  a  ♦Statue  of  this  saint,  by  Manuel 
Pereira  of  Portugal  (p.  Ixiii),  formerly  in  the  cathedral;  so  lifelike  is 
this  figure  that  Philip  IV.  sa,id  of  it:  *he  does  not  speak,  but  only 
because  he  is  a  Carthusian  monk'. 

3.  The  convent  of  San  Pedro  de  CardeiLa,  in  a  desolate  valley 
5  M.  beyond  the  Cartuja,  is  well  known  as  the  place  of  burial  of 
the  Cid  and  Ximena.  His  last  will  and  testament  ordained  his 
interment  here:  —     a  San  Pedro  de  CardeUa 

Mando  que  mi  cuerpo  lleven. 
The  convent  was  founded  in  537  by  Queen  Sancha,  mother  of  King 
Thcodoric,'  and  is  in  a  very  neglected  condition.    The  monument 
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of  the  Cid  and  his  wife,  formerly  in  ftront  of  the  high-altar,  is  now 
in  a  side-chapel;  it  is  inscribed  with  a  great  number  of  famous 
names,  all  borne  by  descendants  of  the  Cid.  The  bones  of  the  Old 
and  Ximena  now  rest  in  the  town-hall  of  Burgos  (p.  31).  —  Bableca, 
the  favourite  charger  of  the  Old,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  near 
the  gateway  of  the  convent. 

4.  The  Monastery  of  Silos  also  deserves  a  visit  (two  days). 
Diligence  daily  at  6  a.m.  (fare  5  p.  ;  seats  should  be  booked  on  the 
previous  day)  to  (30  M.)  Barhadillo  del  Mercado  in  4^2  lirs.  Here 
we  quit  the  diligence,  which  goes  on  to  Soria,  and  meet  the  mules 
and  guide  previously  applied  for  to  the  Abbot  of  Silos.  —  An  ex- 
cellent bridle-path  leads  from  Barbadillo  to  Silos  in  3  hrs.,  travers- 
ing a  picturesque  valley  and  skirting  the  historic  Fenon  de  Carazo, 

The  small  village  of  /SiZo«(160  inhab.)  lies  in  a  wild  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Matavigas.  In  the  middle  of  it  stands  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Silos ,  founded  before  the  Moorish  invasion  fpossibly  by 
King  Reccared  in  693)  and  restored  in  919  by  Count  Fernan  Gon- 
zalez. Under  the  Abbot  St.  Dominic  orDomingo  (1041-73)  it  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  religious  houses  in  Christendom.  Since  1880 
it  has  been  occupied  by  French  Benedictine  monks ,  expelled  from 
France.  Visitors  are  hospitably  entertained  by  the  monks,  and 
ladies  are  lodged  in  a  neighbouring  house.  No  charge  is  made,  but 
it  is  customary  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  abbey  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  at  least  6  p.  per  day  for  each  person. 

The  **Cloi8ters  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  Romanesque  cloisters 
ia  existence.  The  Lower  Cloister ,  built  by  St.  Dominic  (see  above) ,  is 
sopported  by  an  arcade  of  GO  bays,  borne  by  137  columns,  arraoged  iu 
64  groups.  The  capitals  are  notable  for  their  variety  and  delicacy.  On 
each  of  the  four  corner-columns  are  two  large  bas-reliefs,  in  a  pronounced 
Byzantine  style,  of  scenes  from  the  Gospels.  The  wooden  ceiling  is  adorned 
with  curious  paintings  of  the  14-15th  centuries.  —  The  Upper  Cloister^  dating 
from  tbe  12th  cent.,  has  136  columns,  disposed  in  68  groups. 

The  Abbey  Church  was  rebuilt  in  the  18ih  cent,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Bomanesque  structure,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  a  carved  doorway,  lead- 
ing to  the  cloisters.  Other  interesting  points  are  the  Relicario,  the  Chapel 
of  St,  Dominie  (with  the  saints  tomb),  tbe  Treasury  (so-called  Chalice 
of  St.  Dominic,  a  fine  silver  custodia,  an  enamelled  casket,  etc.),  and  the 
MwUmefU  Room 

The  Parish  Church  of  Silos  contains  two  ancient  statues  of  the  Virgin, 
one  in  stone  (Virgen  de  la  Leche)^  the  other  in  wood. 

About  IV2  M.  from  the  abbey  is  the  narrow  and  romantic  gorge  of 
Tedas,  cut  out  by  a  mountain  torrent  and  enclosed  by  gigantic  rocky  walls. 

6.  The  convent  of  Fres  de  Val,  3^/4  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  way  to 
Santander,  once  the  superb  burial-place  of  the  Pradillas,  is  now  a 
brewery.  Most  of  the  architectural  remains  and  monuments  have 
been  removed  to  Burgos  Museum  (p.  31). 
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Railway  Stations.  1.  Estacidn  del  Nort6  (PI.  A,  B,  5),  for  the  N.  Rail- 
way from  Irun  to  Madrid  (RR.  1  and  6)  and  for  the  railway  to  Ariza  (p.  28). 
—  2.  Estacidn  del  FerrocarrU  d  Medina  de  Eioseco  (PI.  A,  6),  for  the  branch 
railway  mentioned  at  p.  29. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Siglo  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  Calle  Dona  Maria  de  Mo- 
lina 2:  Francia  (PI.  a^  B,  4),  Calle  de  Teresa  Gil  23,  R.  27*,  d^j.  3,  D.  SVz, 
pens.  o-lO  p.  \  CoMERcio,  Calle  del  Obispo  19.  —  Railway  Restaurant^  in  tne 
Estaci(5n  del  Norte;  Restaurant  de  RomOy  Calle  de  Santander  10. 

Post  Office  {Correo;  PL  B,  4),  Calle  Mendizabal.  —  Telegraph  Office 
(PI.  B,  3),  Calle  Dona  Maria  de  Molina. 

Tramway  from  the  Estacidn  del  Norle  via  the  Plaz%  de  la  Constitucidn 
to  the  Bull  Ring  (PI.  B,  2,  3). 

Theatres.  Teatro  de  Calderon  (PI.  9;  C,  3);  Teatro  de  Lope.  —  Bull 
Ring  (Plaza  de  Toros;  PI.  B,  2,  3),  for  6000  spectators. 

Valladolid  (2270  ft.),  low  Latin  Vallisoletum^  Arabic  Belad  or 
Medtnat  al  Walid  ('town  of  the  governor'),  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 
and  the  capital  of  the  old  Leonine  province  of  the  same  name,  lies 
in  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuerga^ 
which  is  here  joined  by  the  Canal  of  Castile  (PI.  A,  1 ;  p.  28)  and 
by  the  Esgueva.  The  last  flows  through  the  town  in  two  arms,  which 
are  partly  covered  in.  Pop.  68,750.  In  history  Valladolid  is  famous 
as  a  favourite  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  married  here  in  1469.  Under  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III. 
Valladolid  was  for  a  time  the  royal  headquarters  and  the  capital  of 
the  great  Spanish  empire  (comp.  pp.  131,  63).  Its  commerce  and 
industry  are  not  very  important.  — It  was  at  Valladolid  that  Gil  Bias 
practised  medicine  under  Dr.  Sangrado. 

From  the  Estacidn  del  Norte  (PI.  A,  B,  5)  the  Accra  de  Recoletos 
leads  to  the  N.,  passing  (left)  the  triangular  *Campo  Grande  (PI.  A, 
4,  5),  the  finest  park  in  the  city  (military  music  in  the  evening), 
to  a  bridge  over  the  Esgueva.  In  the  Paseo  de  la  Alameda,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Campo  Grande,  is  a  bronze-statue  of  JosS  ZorriUa, 
the  poet  (1817-93),  by  Carretero,  erected  in  1900.  —  In  the  Calle  de 
Miguel  Iscar,  diverging  to  the  right,  is  the  House  of  Cervantes 
(PL  1,  B  4 ;  p.  108),  occupied  by  the  immortal  novelist  from  1603 
to  1G06.   It  now  belongs  to  the  state. 

The  Calle  de  Santiago,  continuing  the  Acera  de  Recoletos,  leads 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  Mayob  or  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  (PI.  B,  3), 
the  focus  of  the  city's  life,  containing  many  arcaded  shops  and  the 
insignificant  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento,  —  To  the  E.  of  this  square 
lie  the  Plaza  de  la  Fuente  Dorada  (PI.  B,  3)  and  the  small  Plaza  del 
Ocliavo,  where  Alvaro  de  Luna  (p.  139),  the  once  all-powerful 
favourite  of  John  III.,  was  executed  in  1453.  —  A  little  farther 
to  the  E.,  in  the  Plaza  de  Portugalete,  rises  the  — 

Cathedral  (PI.  C,  3,  4),  a  structure  in  the  late-Renaissance  style, 
begun  by  Juan  de  Herrera  (p.  Ill)  in  1586  and  afterwards  continued 
by  Churriguera.  According  to  Herrera's  design  the  church  was  to 
consist  of  nave  and  choir,  furnished  with  aisles,  and  separated  by 
a  dome-covered  transept ;  both  sides  were  to  be  flanked  with  rows 
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of  chapels,  and  there  were  to  be  four  towers  at  the  corners.  The 
building,  however,  remained  a  fragment,  and  the  only  completed 
tower  (now  rehuilt)  fell  in  in  1841.  The  interior  is  402  ft.  long 
and  207  ft.  wide.  The  fine  choir-stalls  are  partly  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  and  were  designed  by  Herrera  for  the  church  of  San 
Pablo  (p.  44).  Among  the  other  contents  are  paintings  by  Luca 
Giordano,  an  old  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della  Gasa  Alba,  and 
the  tomb  of  Count  Pedro  Ansurez.  —  The  sacristy  contains  the 
masterpiece  of  Juan  de  Arphe:  a  solid  silver  ♦Custodfa  or  mon- 
strance, in  the  form  of  a  temple,  6^/2  ft-  in  height  and  140  lbs.  in 
weight ;  it  is  adorned  with  statuettes  of  Adam  and  £Ye  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  (comp.  p.  Ivii).  —  Herrera^s  original  model  of  the  cath- 
edral is  preserved  in  the  muniment-room. 

Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Maria 
(PI.  C,  3,  4),  containing  a  Monument  to  Cervantes  and  the  church 
of  *  Santa  Maria  la  Antigna  (PI.  8),  the  most  Interesting  edifice 
in  the  city.  It  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  1088  and  has 
a  lofty  Romanesque  steeple  of  this  period,  with  a  high-pitched  roof. 
Most  of  the  building,  however,  belongs  to  the  12-13th  centuries. 
The  early- Gothic  interior  has  a  Coro  Alto  (gallery)  on  the  W.  wall, 
imfosing  circular  piers,  and  three  parallel  apses.  The  elaborate 
retablo  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Juan  de  Juni  (1566).  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  chnrch  are  the  remains  of  a  Romanesque  cloister. 

The  University  (PI.  0,  4),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plaza,  is  a 
building  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  a  facade  in  the  most  extravagant 
baroque  style.  The  portal  is  richly  adorned  with  statues,  separated 
by  four  large  pilasters.  The  number  of  students  is  about  1000.  The 
Dniversity  was  founded  at  Palencia  but  transferred  to  Valladolid  by 
Ferdinand  the  Saint;  it  did  not,  however,  attain  any  great  import- 
ance till  the  16th  cent.,  after  the  decline  of  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca. The  Library  contains  32,000  vols.;  among  the  300 MSS.  is 
a  splendid  codex  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Beatus 
(970).  —  A  little  to  the  S.  stands  the  old  — 

Colegio  de  Santa  Cmz,  built  by  Enrique  de  Egos  in  1480-92, 
some  years  earlier  than  his  hospital  of  the  same  name  at  Toledo 
(p.  143).  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  plateresque  style  (p.  lii).  In 
the  lunette  over  .the  door  is  a  group  of  the  founder,  Bishop  Mendoza, 
on  his  knees  before  St.  Helena;  above  are  the  arms  of  the  Catholic 
Kings ,  the  Mendozas ,  and  the  Fonseoas.  The  interior  contains  a 
ICiueam  (PI.  C,  4;  open  daily,  10-2),  which  deserves  a  visit  for  its 
collection  of  admirable  sculptures  in  wood  by  Alonso  Berruguete 
(p.  Ivi),  Juan  de  Juni  (p.  Ixi),  and  *Oregorio  Hernandez  (p.  Ixi),  and 
for  two  bronze  statues  by  Pojnpeo  I/6ont  (p.  Ivii).  A  new  room,  lighted 
from  above,  contains  the  choir-stalls  from  San  Benito  (pp.  44,  Ivi)  and 
1  few  good  paintings  by  modern  Spanish  artists.  The  numerous 
older  works  are  of  little  importance ;  among  them  are  three  sadly 
damaged  paintings  by  RubenSj  from  the  convent  of  Fueusaldafia. 
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Hard  by  is  ^e  Calle  de  Oristobil  Colon  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  No.  7  in 
which,  now  marked  by  an  inscription,  is  the  dilapidated  Casa  de 
Colon  (PI.  2),  where  Christopher  Columbus  died  on  May  21st,  1606 
(comp.  p.  460).  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  La  Magda- 
Una  (PI.  D,  4),  a  building  of  1670,  the  facade  of  which,  bearing  a 
huge  coat-of-arms ,  is  described  by  Street  as  'the  ne  plus  uUra  of 
heraldic  absurdity'.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Don  Pedro 
de  la  Gasoa,  and  two  retablos  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
.  Beyond  this  are  the  large  HospitcU  Oeneral  and  the  attractive  Prado 
de  la  Magdalena  (PI.  D,  3),  intersected  by  an  arm  of  the  Esgueva. 

Hence  we  may  proceed  to  theN.W.  through  the  Calle  de  Gondo- 
mar  (PI.  C,  D,  3)  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Benito  el  Viejo,  and  then  to 
the  W.,  through  the  Calle  de  San  Gregorio  (PL  C,  3),  to  the  old  — 

Colegio  de  San  Gregorio  (PI.  3;  C,  3),  built  in  1488-96,  laid 
waste  by  the  French  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Independence,  and  now 
occupied  as  municipal  offices.  The  magnificent  late-Gothic  Facade 
is  lavishly  adorned  with  statues,  coats-of-arms,  and  ornaments.  The 
doorway  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy  which  forms  a  genealogical  tree, 
with  climbing  putti  and  the  arms  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'.  The  two 
handsome  courts  have  recently  been  freely  modernized.  The  second 
court  is  surrounded  by  arcades  in  the  plateresque  style ,  and  forms 
an  excellent  example  of  the  exuberant  wealth  of  this  style,  with  its 
echoes  of  the  Moorish  fashion  of  decoration  (comp.  p.  li).  The 
cornice  of  the  upper  story  forms  a  frieze  in  which  the  bundle  of 
arrows  and  yoke  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  alternate.  The  stately 
Staircase  and  the  artesonado  ceiling  of  the  former  Library  should 
also  be  noticed.  —  In  the  same  street,  at  the  comer  of  the  Plaza  de 
San  Pablo  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  stands  the  church  of  — 

San  Pablo  (PI.  7;  C,  3),  founded  in  1276,  remodelled  by  Cardinal 
Juan  Torquemada  in  1463,  partly  modernized  by  the  Cardinal  and 
Duke  of  Lerma  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  freely  restored  after  its  devas- 
tation by  the  French.  The  late-Gothic  *  Facade.,  rivalling  in  its 
^wealth  of  ornamentation  that  of  San  Gregorio,  is  covered  with  panels 
full  of  figures  and  armorial  bearings ;  at  the  top  are  the  arms  of  the 
Catholic  Kings,  at  the  sides  those  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  It  is  flanked 
by  two  plain  towers.  The  internal  doors  at  the  ends  of  the  transept 
are  in  the  late-Gothic  style.  The  Cortes  often  m^t  in  this  church 
during  the  15-16th  centuries.  —  Nearly  opposite  San  Pablo,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Calle  de  las  Angustias,  is  a  graceful  balcony. 

The  Palaoio  Se41  (PI.  C,  3),  opposite  San  Pablo,  is  an  un- 
interesting edifice  of  the  17th  cent. ;  in  the  court  are  some  busts  of 
Roman  emperors,  ascribed  to  Btmiguete*  —  We  now  proceed  towards 
the  S.  to  the  church  of  Ban  Martin  (PI.  6 ;  C,  3),  a  building  of  the 
13th  cent. ,  with  a  high  early-Gothio  steeple ;  the  interior  has  been 
modernized.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  this  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
de  Ui8  Angustias  (PI.  4 ;  C,  3),  dating  from  1604  and  containing  the 
much-admired  *Virgen  de  los  Cuchillos',  by  Juan  de  Juni.  —  The 
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Convento  dt  San  Benito  (PI.  B,  3),  founded  on  the  site  of  the  Alcazar 
in  1389  and  remodelled  by  Juan  de  Aranda  about  1500,  is  no'w  used 
as  a  barrack.  The  fine  Gothic  church,  with  its  cylindrical  piers  and 
three  polygonal  apses,  recalls  the  plan  of  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua 
(p.  43).  —  The  church  of  San  Salvador  (near  the  Hotel  Francia; 
PI.  B,  4),  with  a  plateresque  facade,  contains  a  carved  Flemish  altar 
with  wings  by  Quentin  MaUys  (side-chapel  to  the  right ;  given  to 
this  church  in  1504).  —  Santa  Ana,  the  church  of  the  Kecollet  nuns, 
contains  some  paintings  by  Goya. 

To  the  N.  W.  of  San  Benito  is  the  pretty  Espolon  Nuevo  or  Pateo 
dt  la$  Morerat  ('mulberries';  PI.  B,  3, 2),  extending  along  the  Pisu- 
crga  to  the  PuenU  Mayor  (PJ.  B,  2). 

About  7  H.  to  the  8.W.  of  ValladoUd,  on  the  road  to  Salamanea, 
Ues  Simancas,  the  Roman  Sepiimanca^  with  a  'castillo'  in  which  the  archive! 
of  Spain,  consisting  of  SSmillion  documents  in  about  80,000  Megajos'  (p.  438), 
have  been  preierved  since  the  days  of  Card.  Ximenes.  —  On  the  Douro, 
12  M .  farther  on,  is  the  old  town  of  TorduiUas ,  the  abode  of  Joanna  the 
Mad  after  her  husband's  death,  and  the  seat  of  the  ^ Junta  Bcmta\  or  holy 
league,  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63).  The  church  contains  a  carved  altar, 
wit\i  painted  wings.    Comp.  p.  Ixv. 

6.  Prom  Medina  del  Campo  to  Madrid  viA  Avila, 
Escorial,  and  Villalba. 

124  M.  Railway  in  5-8  hrs.  (one  express  and  two  ordinary  trains 
daily;  fares  24  p.,  18  p.,  10  p.  80  c.).  The  ^ Train  de  Luxe'  mentioned  at 
p.  8  makes  the  trip  in  6  hrs.    There  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  Avila. 

Medina  del  CampOj  see  p.  29.  —  As  far  as  Sanchidri^n  the 
railway  follows  the  old  highroad  between  Galicia  and  Madrid.  To 
the  right,  in  the  distance,  lies  Madrigal ^  the  birthplace  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic.  —  5^2  M.  06mez  Narro,  We  ascend  towards  the  long 
range  of  mountains  which,  under  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Quadarrama 
and  Sierra  de  Gredos^  separates  Old  and  New  Castile  (comp.  p.  5). 
The  peaks  of  the  former  come  into  sight  in  the  left  foreground. 

11  M.  AtaquineSy  surrounded  by  its  seven  hills,  is  the  last  station 
In  the  province  of  Valladolid.  The  train  crosses  a  four-arched  bridge, 
396  ft.  long,  spanning  the  Adaja^  which  here  receives  the  Arevalillo; 
both  rivers  rise  in  the  Sierra  de  Avila. 

22  M.  Arivalo  (2710  ft.),  an  old  town  (3550  inhab.)  in  the 
province  of  Avila ,  lies  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway,  on  a  delta 
formed  by  the  two  just-mentioned  rivers.  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  keys  of  Castile  (comp.  p.  61). 

The  line  ascends  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Adaja,  affording  a 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Segovia  (p.  118)  to  the  left  and  of  the 
Sierra  de  Avila  to  the  right.  29  M.  Adanero;  34  M.  Sanchidridn 
(3065  ft.) ;  38  M.  Velayos ;  46  M.  Mingorrfa ,  an  ancient  Basque 
colony  in  a  hilly  district  strewn  with  erratic  boulders.  Numerous 
evergreen  oaks.  "We  then  traverse  an  arid  and  stony  region,  en- 
livened only  by  a  few  cattle  and  occasional  migratory  flocks  of  sheer 
(comp.  p.  482).  —  54  M.  Avila, 
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A^nla.  —  The  Railway  Station  (Restaurant)  lies  about  ^3  M.  to  the  E.  oft 
and  somewhat  below,  the  town.    Omnibuses^  but  rarely  cabs,  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Fonda  del  luGLfis  (PI.  a;  C,  2),  opposite  the  W. 
fajade  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Spanish  style,  mediocre,  pens.  7-7^2,  omn. 
1  p.;  NuEVO  Hotel  del  Jabdin  (PI.  b;  C,  D,  2,  3),  Comeboio  (PI.  cj  C, 3), 
both  unpretending.  —  Cafds  Amittad  (or  Fe^llo)  and  Cattilla^  both  in  the 
Mercado  Grande. 

Post  Office  (Correo;  PI.  D,  3),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mercado  Grande. 

Chief  Attraetions  (one  day).  San  Vicente  (p.  49)}  Cathedfal  (p.  46); 
San  Pedro  (p.  48)}  Santo  Tomdt  (p.  48). 

Avila  (3715  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
is  finely  situated  on  a  flat-topped  ridge ,  three  sides  of  which  are 
very  abrupt.  This  rises  from  a  treeless  upland  plain,  watered  by  the 
Adaja  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  by  lofty  moun- 
tains (the  Sierra  de  Malagdn  to  the  E.,  the  Sierra  de  Avila  to  the 
N.W.,  and  the  Paramera  de  Avila  to  the  S.W.).  The  climate  is  very 
inclement.  Pop.  11,700.  —  Avila  is  the  Roman  Avela,  which  lay  in 
the  territory  of  the  Vaccasi  (comp.  p.  51),  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Hispania  Citerior.  It  afterwards  oscillated  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  until  Alfonso  VI. 
brought  it  permanently  under  the  control  of  the  latter.  In  1520  it 
was  for  a  short  time  the  seat  of  the  *Junta  Santa'  of  the  Comuneros 
(p.  63).  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  in  Spain,  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes 
in  1610  put  a  speedy  end  to  its  prosperity.  Its  remarkable  situation 
and  its  wealth  in  ancient  buildings  make  Avila  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
Romanesque  churches  are  among  the  finest  in  Spain  j  while  the  massive 
walls  (p.  48),  with  their  9  gates  and  86  towers,  are  still  in  perfect 
preservation.  These,  like  the  buildings,  are  of  dark-coloured  granite. 

From  the  Railway  Station  (to  the  right  of  PI.  E,  2)  a  wide  street, 
passing  between  the  promenades  of  the  Paseo  de  San  Antonio  (right)  / 
and  the  Campo  de  Recreo  (left;  PI.  E,  2),  leads  through  the  E.  part  [ 
of  the  new  town  to  the  (V4  hr.)  church  of  San  Vicente  (p.  49)  and 
the  picturesque  Puerta  de  San  Vicente  (PL  C,  2),  the  N.E.  gate  of 
the  town.  This  consists  of  two  circular  and  crenelated  towers ,  con- 
nected by  a  parapet  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge.  —  The  Calle  del  Tosta- 
do,  leading  to  the  left  just  inside  the  gate,  brings  us  to  the  cathedral. 

The  ♦  Cathedral  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  a  massive,  castle-like  edifice, 
dedicated  to  San  Salvador^  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  Fornan  Gonzalez  (p.  36),  but  was  once  more  begun  in  1091, 
after  the  final  conquest  of  the  city,  by  Alvar  Oarcia  of  Navarre. 
Its  general  character  is ,  however,  that  of  a  Gothic  building  of  the 
13-14th  centuries.  The  oldest  part  of  the  church  is  the  E.  end,  where 
the  massive  semicircular  apse,  with  its  battlemented  parapet,  projects 
beyond  the  line  of  the  city-wall.  Behind  the  parapet  is  a  passage 
communicating  with  that  round  the  city-walls.  The  W.  end,  with 
its  two  strong  towers  (that  to  the  N.  alone  completed;  14th  cent.), 
lias  also  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  The  main  portal  is  adorned 
with  sculptures  of  the  16th  cent,  and  guarded  by  two  wild  men  (mfl- 
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eeroSj  maee-bearers)  carved  in  granite.  The  N.  gate  (14th  o>ent.)  is 
somewliat  more  freely  ornamented. 

The  •Interior  (open  all  day)  makes  an  impression  of  great 
solemnity  and  dignity  (p.  xlv).  The  nave  is  short  and  narrow  (130  ft. 
by  28  ft.)  but  lofty,  with  a  double  triforium ;  the  clerestory  win- 
dows have  been  partially  blocked  up  (p.  xlv).  In  the  middle  is  the 
coro.  The  low  aisles  are  24  ft.  wide.  The  transept  is  lofty  and  con- 
tains some  fine  stained-glass  windows.  The  main  apse  (see  p.  46), 
occupying  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  church,  includes  the  capilla 
mayor,  a  double  ambulatory,  and  nine  semicircular  chapels  enclosed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  hence  not  showing  in  the  external 
view  of  the  apse.    The  side-apses  are  very  small. 

The  cathedral  contains  many  valuable  objects  of  art.  In  the  first 
chapel  of  the  N,  AUle  is  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo*s  lost  PietJi-,  in 
the  second  an  ancient  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  di  Loreto,  with  a 
figure  added.  —  On  the  Traacoro  are  some  good  reliefs  of  scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Christ  (ca.  1530).  —  The  Choir  Stalls,  with  numerous 
flgnres  of  saints  and  rich  and  graceful  ornamentation,  were  executed 
byComielis,  a  sculptor  from  the  Netherlands  (1536-47).  —  The 
•Retablo  of  the  high-altar  in  the  Camilla  Mayor  rises  in  three  stages 
and  is  adorned  with  ten  paintings  from  the  Life  of  Christ  and  with 
figures  of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  James,  Andrew,  Simon,  and  Jude,  the 
Evangelists,  and  the  four  great  Church  Fathers,  by  Pedro  Berruguete, 
Juan  de  BorgoSia,  and  Santos  Cruz (1608 ;  p.  Ixviii).  To  the  right  and 
left  are  the  tasteful  Renaissance  altars  of  St.  Secundus  and  St.  Catha- 
rine (pp.  liv,  li) ,  with  statues  and  reliefs.  The  two  iron  Fulpits 
deserve  notice,  especially  that  to  the  N.  (ca.  1525).  —  In  the  Am- 
fmlatory,  behind  the  capilla  mayor,  stands  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Al- 
fonso Tostado  de  Madrigal  (d.  1455),  a  fine  Renaissance  work  by 
Domenico  Tan  colli  (?;  p.  48).  In  the  middle,  within  a  rich  architec- 
tural frame-work,  is  the  figure  of  the  bishop,  writing  at  a  desk ; 
overhead  are  reliefs  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  of  the  Shep- 
herds, surmounted  by  a  representation  of  the  First  Person  of  the 
Trinity ;  below  are  the  seven  virtues;  at  the  sides  are  the  Evangelists. 
—  The  church  also  contains  several  altar-pieces  of  the  15th  cent, 
and  numerous  Gothic  tombs,  in  recesses,  with  original  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  sarcophagi.  —  Adjoining  the  S.  aisle  is  the  Sacristy, 
ttte  fine  Gothic  groining  of  which  has  been  disfigured  by  painting. 
It  contains  four  terracotta  reliefs  (Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Crucifixion, 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  Resurrection)  and  a  rich  alabaster  *Altar, 
with  the  Scourging  of  Christ  and  several  other  reliefs,  perhaps  by 
Pedro  Berruguete  (p.  Ixviii).  !In  the  Vestibule  is  a  famous  silver 
•Costodfa  (monstrance)  by  Juan  de  Arphe  (1571 ;  fee  50  c). 

The  restored  Gothic  Cloisters,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral,  date  from 
the  14th  century. 

From  the  main  doorway  of  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  S., 
past  the  cloisters  and  along  the  city-wall,  to  the  picturesque  Puertr 
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del  AUsdzar  (PI.  C,  3),  resembling  the  Puerta  de  San  Vicente  (p.  46). 
Outside  this  gate  lies  the  Plaza  del  Alcazab,  or  Me&cado  Gbandb 
(PI.  0,  D,  3),  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  Monument  to  cel- 
ebrated natives  of  Avila,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  St.  Theresa  (see 
below).  —  The  E.  side  of  this  plaza  is  bounded  by  the  church  of  — 

San  Pedro  (PL  D,  3  ;  sacristan,  Calle  del  Duque  de  Alba  10), 
a  sandstone  building  of  the  12-13th  cent.,  with  pure  Romanesque 
nave  and  aisles,  a  Transitional  transept  and  choir,  a  fine  lantern, 
and  three  semicircular  apses.  The  good  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
the  aisle  originally  formed  one  altar-piece  (16th  cent).  Among  the 
chief  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  superb  rose  window  in  the  W. 
facade  and  the  three  beautiful  round-arched  doors.   Comp .  p.  xlir. 

We  now  traverse  the  Plazuela  del  Marques  de  Novaliches,  behind 
the  church,  pass  to  the  £.  through  the  short  Calle  de  San  Boque, 
then  turn  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  Paseo  de  Santo  Tom&s,  which 
ascends  the  slope  of  the  hill,  strewn  with  erratic  granite  boulders, 
to  (8  min.)  the  Dominican  convent  of  — 

Santo  Tom&s  (PI.  E,  4),  founded  by  the  *Catholic  Kings'  in 
1482.  From  the  fore -court  we  pass  through  a  doorway  adorned 
with  statues  into  the  late-Gothic  Ohuboh,  a  singular  building, 
destitute  of  aisles  but  with  a  transept  and  two  rows  of  lateral  chapels* 
There  is  a  'coro  alto*  on  the  W.  wall ,  and  the  high-altar  is  in  a 
corresponding  gallery,  supported  by  a  fiat  arch,  on  the  E.  wall.  The 
•Retablo  of  the  high -altar  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  early  Spanish 
school ,  probably  by  Pedro  Berruguete  (p.  Ixviii).  In  the  middle  is 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  surrounded  by  eight  angels ;  to  the  right  and 
left  are  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint ;  below  are  SS.  Law- 
rence, Augustine,  John,  Matthew,  Jerome,  and  Sebastian.  The 
centre  of  the  transept  is  occupied  by  the  magnificent  marble  ♦Monu- 
ment of  Prince  John  (d.  1497) ,  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, by  the  Florentine  Domenico  FanceUi  (p.  47).  The  beautiful 
figure  of  the  young  prince  lies  on  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with 
reliefs  and  ornaments.  In  the  third  chapel  on  the  N.  side  is  the 
similar  monument  of  Juan  de  Avila  and  Juana  Velazquez  (1604), 
also  ascribed  to  Dom,  FancellL  The  choir-stalls,  with  the  arms  and 
emblems  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  are  late-Gothic.  —  One  of  the  clois- 
ters contains  a  natural  history  collection. 

The  visitor  should  next  walk  round  the  old  town  in  order  to 
examine  the  ancient  *City  Walls,  which  were  re-erected  in  1090-99. 
The  Carrera  de  Santo  Tom4s  and  the  Calle  de  San  Crist6bal  lead  to 
the  N.W.  for  about  V2  M.  through  the  Barrio  de  las  Vacas  (PI.  I>,  4)» 
beyond  which  we  ascend  to  (1/4  M.)  the  Puerta  del  Rastro  (PL  B, 
C,  3).  In  firont  of  this  gate  is  the  Paseo  del  RcutrOi  commanding  * 
fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Ambl^  and  its  enclosing  mountains. 

Keeping  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the  Puerta  de  Santa  Teresa  (PL 
B,  3)  in  3  min.  more.  Just  inside  this  gate,  in  a  small  plaza,  is 
the  Convento  de  Santa  Teresa  (PL  B,  3),  with  a  church  in  the  style 
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of  Herrera,  erected  on  tlie  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  saint  was 
born  (1515-82).  The  W.  side  of  the  plaza  is  occupied  by  the  Casa 
del  Duque  de  la  Roea,  an  edifice  of  the  15th  century. 

From  the  Puerta  de  Santa  Teresa  a  hroad  road  descends  in  a 
wide  sweep  to  the  W.  gate  of  the  city,  the  Puerta  del  Puente  (PI. 
A>  2)>  ^y  which  the  road  to  Salamanca  leaves  Ayila.  We  foUow 
the  latter  road,  which  crosses  the  Adaja  just  below  the  gate  by  a 
new  bridge  (to  the  left,  below,  the  old  bridge,  with  its  five  arches). 
By  ascending  for  a  little  on  the  opposite  bank,  we  reach  the  Cruz 
de  lo8  Cimtro  Pastes,  a  stone  cross  affording  a  fine  view  of  Avlla  and 
its  many-towered  wall. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Puente  we  may  now  return  to  the  cathedral, 
via  the  C5alle  San  Est^an  (with  the  church  of  San  Esleban,  PL  B,  2), 
tte  Galle  de  Yallespin  (with  the  Palacio  del  Conde  dt  Polentinos,  in 
the  plateresque  style,  now  a  military  school ;  PI.  B,  2),  and  the  Plaza 
Ifoyor  (^Mercado  Ghico' ;  PL  0,  2) ,  in  which  stand  the  Town  HaU 
and  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Juan.  Or  we  may  proceed  to  the  N., 
outside  the  wall,  to  (2  min.)  the  Romanesque  church  of  — 

BftiL  Segimdo  (PL  A,  1 ;  key  at  the  adjoining  cottage,  30-50  c), 
a  small  stmcture  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  fine  Romanesque 
doorway.  The  nearly  square  interior  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles 
by  granite  columns  and  ends  in  three  semicircular  apses.  The 
wooden  ceiling  and  the  capitals  of  the  granite  columns  are  interest- 
ing. To  the  right  of  the  main  apse  is  the  tomb  of  San  Segundo, 
Bishop  of  Avila,  with  a  kneeling  figure  of  the  saint,  by  Berruguete, 

We  then  skirt  the  N.  wall  of  the  city,  passing  (left)  the  small 
^rmita  de  San  Martin  (PL  B,  C,  1)  and  the  Putrta  del  Mariscal 
(PI.  G,  2),  near  which,  inside  the  town,  is  the  Capilla,  an  interesting 
Gothic  structure.   We  then  reach  the  high-lying  church  of  — 

*San  Vicente  (PL  D,  2),  now  disused  and  preserved  as  a  na- 
tional monument  (custodian,  Carretera  Nueva  17,  in  the  Barrio  de 
Agates).  This  is  the  finest  Romanesque  edifice  in  Avila,  probably 
begun  in  the  12th,  though  not  completed  till  the  16th  century. 
The  W.  facade  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  between  which,  under  a 
graceful  pointed  arch,  is  a  lofty  open  porch,  with  a  Romanesque 
double  doorway  (13th  cent.),  with  elaborate  but  much  mutilated 
sculptures  (comp.  p.  xlviii).  The  S.  tower,  with  its  modern  restora- 
tions, is  unfinished;  the  N.  bell-tower  dates  from  the  12-16rh  cent- 
uries. —  Along  the  S.  side  of  the  church  runs  a  kind  of  granite 
cloister  or  corridor  (unfinished),  contrasting  strangely  with  the  sand- 
stone of  which  the  church  itself  is  built.  Within  this  is  the  com- 
paratively simple  S.  doorway  (statues,  see  p.  xlviii). 

The  interior  (at  preoent  underffoing  restoration)  resembles  San  Pedro 
(p. 48)  in  its  ground-plan  and  is  180  ft.  in  length.  The  nave,  with  its 
triforium  and  clerestory,  is  in  a  pure  Romanesque  style.  The  transept, 
eboir,  and  three  semicircular  apses  are  in  the  Transition  style.  The  tran- 
8M>t9  »re  roofed  with  barrel-vaulting.  On  the  B.  side  of  the  Jfpjern  is 
^ted  Belie/  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  (14th  cent. 
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Below  tbe  lantern  is  the  ^Tomb  of  St.  Vincent  and  his  sisters  8S.  Sdbina 
and  Cristeta,  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Hagi  and  numerous  notable  reliefs ,  surmounted  by  a  late- 
Gothic  canopy  of  1465,  resting  upon  coupled  columns.  '—  A  staircase  at 
the  end  of  the  N.  side  descends  to  the  modernized  Crypt  ^  containing  the 
rock  on  which,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Vincent  and  his  sisters  suffered 
martyrdom  (SOS). 

Below  San  Vicente,  to  the  N.,  is  the  church  of  San  Andri$  (PI. 
D,  1),  another  late-Romanesque  edifice  of  the  12-1  Bth  centuiies. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Avila  (omn.  from  tbe  Mercado  Grande  twice 
daily,  return-fare  2  p.)  are  the  baths  of  Santa  Teresa  (BcMos  de  Bevenga; 
4065  ft.),  with  mineral  springs  (R.  2,  board  6  p.:  season,  June -Sept.). 

Railway  to  F^hranda  and  Salamanca^  see  p.  170. 


Beyond  Avila  the  train  turns  at  right  angles  towards  the  E.  The 
next  part  of  the  railway,  abounding  in  tunnels  and  viaducts,  was 
the  most  difficult  to  construct.  It  traverses  a  bleak  and  almost 
uninhabited  mountain  -  district ,  intersected  by  deep  valleys.  In 
winter  the  whole  is  often  under  snow.  After  threading  five  short 
tunnels,  the  train  reaches  the  Tunnel  of  Canada  (1040  yds.  long), 
which  penetrates  the  Puerto  de  Avila,  or  saddle  between  the  Sierra 
de  Malagdn  (E.)  and  the  Paramera  de  Avila  (S.W.),  two  ranges  that 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  and  the 
Sierra  de  Gredos.  —  We  then  descend  to  (6772  M.)  La  Canada, 

The  line  now  descends  rapidly  and  cirouitously  towards  the  S.E., 
along  the  steep  flank  of  the  Sierra  de  Malag6n.  We  cross  several 
small  feeders  of  the  Alberche,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Tagus. 
To  the  right  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Alberehe,  with 
the  small  town  of  Cebreros,  embosomed  in  olive-groves  and  vine- 
yards, the  latter  producing  excellent  grapes  known  under  the  name 
of  *Albillo' ;  to  the  S.,  in  the  extreme  distance,  rise  the  mountains 
of  Toledo.  —  73  M.  Navalperal  (4165  ft.). 

The  train  traverses  extensive  forests  of  ilex  and  pine.  761/2  M. 
Las  Kavas  del  Karqu^s,  with  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli, 
who  owns  large  estates  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  palace,  built  in 
the  16th  cent,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Avila,  first  Marqu^  de  las  Navas, 
is  interesting  in  spite  of  its  state  of  neglect ;  various  fine  Roman 
architectural  fragments  and  inscriptions,  from  M^rida  and  elsewhere, 
are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  court.  —  The  line  sweeps  in  a  bold 
curve  towards  the  S.  Several  torrents  are  crossed  and  nine  tunnels 
threaded.  —  88  M.  Robledo  (3310  ft.),  the  station  for  Robledo  de 
Chavela,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Madrid^  3  M.  io  the  E. 
The  parish-churoh  contains  a  famous  rotable  by  Antonio  del  Rincon 
(p.  Ixvi).  —  The  train  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  passes  through  a  tunnel. 

92  M.  El  Escorial  (3030  ft.),  see  p.  110. 

Beyond  Escorial  we  enter  the  defile  of  Navalquejigo,  and  beyond 
(981/2  M.)  Las  Zorreras  we  cross  the  Quadarrama. 

100  M.  Villalba,  in  a  wide  valley  enclosed  by  the  S.  foot-hills  of 
the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Medina  del 
Oampo  viS  Segovia  (R.7;  carriages  changed). 
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Our  line  turns  to  the  S.E.  and  descends  the  y&lley  of  the  Oua-* 
darrama,  through  a  solitary,  rocky  region,  OTergrown  with  cistus  and 
serub-oak.  —  105  M.  Torrelodones.  Beyond  some  cuttings  and  a 
tunnel  is  (110  M.)  Las  McUa$, 

The  train  enters  the  plain  of  New  Castile,  a  monotonous  steppe, 
interrupted  here  and  there  hy  vineyards  or  corn-flelds.  113  M.  La$ 
Rozcu.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  is  the  chateau  of  EL  Par  do 
(p.  110),  on  the  Manzanartt.  —  117  M.  El  Plantio, 

119M.Pdzaelo,  a  smiling  oasis  among  oak-  and  pine-clad  hills, 
with  numerous  villas  of  the  Madrilefios.  —  To  the  left  we  have  a 
fine  retrospect  of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  We  cross  the  Manzanares. 
On  the  hill  to  the  left  is  the  Ouartel  de  la  Montafia(p.  103),  beyond 
which  is  the  Royal  Palace. 

124  M.  Madrid  (p.  63 ;  EsUcidn  del  Norte). 

7.  From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Madrid  vid  Segovia 
and  Villalba. 

121  M.  BailwaY  (one  express  and  two  ordinary  trains  daily)  in 
6V4-7V«  hrs.  (fares  23  p.  30,  17  p.  45,  10  p.  50  c);  to  (97  M.)  Villaiha  in 
b^  hrs.  (fares  18  p.  75,  14  p.  5,  8  p.  45  c  ).  Bailway-restaarants  at  Medina 
del  Campo  aad  Segovia.  —  The  part  of  the  railway  between  Segovia  and 
Villaiha  (40  If. ,  hut  less  than  20  M.  as  the  crow  flies)  is  remar)cable  for 
its  bold  and  skilful  engineering.  —  A  pleasant  Walk  may  be  laken  from 
Etpmar  (p.  52)  via  the  Puerto  de  Ouadarrama  (p.  62)  to  (12  If .)  Ouadaframa. 
—  Drivx  from  Segovia  or  La  Oranja  (p.  123)  to  Escorialy  comp.  p.  118. 

Medina  del  Campo,  see  p.  29.  —  As  far  as  Coca  the  train  runs 
through  a  bleak,  thinly  populated  district.  6  M.  Pozal  de  Qallinas. 

13 Va  M.  Olmedo,  an  old  town  with  2770  inhah.,  lies  on  the 
highroad  from  Yalladolid  to  Madrid,  just  before  it  quits  the  province 
of  Yalladolid.  It  formerly  contained  many  convents,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  as  the  seat  of  several  families  of  distinction. 
^Qulen  de  CastiUa  senor  pretenda  s«r,  &  Olmedo  y  Arivalo  de  su  parte 
ha  de  tener^  was  a  popular  saying  which  asserted  Hhat  he  who 
aspired  to  be  lord  of  Castile,  must  have  Olmedo  and  Arevalo  (p.  45) 
on  his  side'. 

The  train  turns  to  the  S.E.,  enters  the  Castilian  province  of 
Segovia,  and  crosses  the  unfinished  irrigation  -  works  of  the  Canal 
de  Costilla  (pp.  28,  42),  which  it  was  intended  to  continue  as  far 
as  Segovia.    Several  small  stations  are  passed. 

23  M.  Coca  (no  good  inn),  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  pleasant 
woods,  lies  in  a  delta  formed  by.  the  Eresma  and  its  tributary  the 
VoUoya.  The  ancient  Cauca  was  the  capital  of  the  Yaccs^i,  an  Iberian 
tribe,  and  in  B.  0.  151  was  captured  by  the  Roman  consul  Lucius 
Lucullus,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants  and  carried  off  a  vast 
amount  of  plunder.  In  the  middle  ages  it  played  a  part  of  some  in^- 
portance  as  the  seat  of  the  Fonseca  family,  whose  *Ca8tle,  built Ja 
the  15th  cent,  and  defended  by  moats  and  towers,  still  stands  i 
partial  preservation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eresma  and  the  Yolt©y« 
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The  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains  the  ♦Tombs  of  the  Fonseca 
family,  which  is  now  extinct  (p.  liii):  to  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  the  art-loving  Bishop  of  Burgos, 
by  Bart.  Ordonez;  in  the  transept  are  four  other  Fonseca  monuments, 
good  Italian  works  of  the  16tb  century.  The  Areo  de  la  Villa,  the 
main  gate  of  the  former  town-walls,  is  also  interesting. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Voltoya  and  ascends  on  its  right  bank. 
28  M.  Nava  de  la  Asunddn,  with  extensive  vineyards.  To  the 
right  is  a  wood  named  the  Pindr  de  Nieva.  35  M.  Ortigoaa'Santa- 
Maria'de'Nieva,  two  towns  well  known  for  their  woollen  manu- 
factures.   Santa  Maria  was  the  seat  of  the  Cortes  of  1473. 

The  scenery  becomes  more  hilly.  381/2  M.  Armurki.  We  next 
cross  the  Eresma  and  ascend  on  its  right  bank  to  (42^2 M.)  Yanguas 
and  (46  M.)  Ahusfn.  The  train  then  returns  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  beyond  (60  M.)  Ontanares  crosses  the  Terogordo.  To  the 
left,  on  a  long  ridge,  lies  the  picturesque  city  of  Segovia,  dominated 
by  the  Alcazar  and  the  cathedral. 

58  M.  Segovia  (terminal  station),  see  p.  118.  Excursion  thence 
to  La  Qranja,  see  p.  123. 

Beyond  Segovia  the  line  ascends  at  first  towards  the  N.W.  over 
the  N.  spurs  of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  and  crosses  the  Jlontoria, 
Riofrio,  and  Rio  Feces. 

64  M.  La-Losa-Navas-de-Riofrio.  In  the  vicinity  are  large 
granite  quarries,  which  afford  the  material  for  the  street-paving  of 
Madrid ;  also  the  Palacio  de  Riofrio,  built  amid  the  woods  by  Isa- 
bella Farnese  (p.  124).  —  70  M.  Otero  de  Herreros. 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Morps  and  proceed  through  deep  cuttings 
and  by  a  wide  curve  to  (75  M.)  Eapinar,  where  the  railway  reaches 
the  old  highroad  from  Galicia  over  the  Quadarrama  Pan. 

The  High  Road  to  Onadanrama,  a  portion  of  the  old  road  from  Oalicia 
to  Madrid,  ascends  from  Espinar  via  the  Venta  de  Ban  Rafael^  where  i^ 
crosses  the  road  from  Avila  (p.  46)  to  Segovia,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra 
de  Quadarrama.  At  the  top  of  the  Puerto  de  Outtdarrama  (6160  ft.)  is  a 
itone  lion,  commemorating  the  construction  of  this  mountain-route  hy 
Ferdinand  VI.  (1479).  The  road  then  descends,  soon  affording  a  splendid 
view  of  the  plain  of  New  Castile  lying  far  below,  to  (12  M.)  Guadarrama 
(see  below). 

The  line  penetrates  the  mountains  by  the  Quadarrama  Tunnel 
(4380  ft.),  l^/sM.  long,  below  the  Puerto  (see  above). 

On  emerging  from  the  tunnel,  we  have  a  surprising  view  to  the 
right  of  the  wide  plain  of  Castile.  The  train  threads  another  short 
tunnel  and  descends  rapidly  to  (85  M.)  CercediUa  (3785  ft.).  Three 
more  tunnels.  88  M.  Los^MoHnos^Quadarramay  where  the  above- 
mentioned  road  over  the  Guadarrama  Pass  crosses  the  road  from 
Escorial  to  La  Granja  (p.  128). 

91  M.  Collado  Medianoy  near  the  quanies  of  Berroc&l*  —  The 
train  crosses  the  Guadarrama. 

97  M.  Villalba,  and  thence  to  (121  M.)  Madrid,  see  p.  60. 
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a.  ArriTal  and  Departare.  Hotels,  Pensionsi  Lodging!,  Itetitaarante, 
and  Oafta 
BaUway  Stations.  1.  Estaddn  del  Norte  (PI.  C,  6,  7;  restaurant),  for 
the  N.  and  N.W.  lines  via  Medina  del  Campo.  —  2.  Ettacidn  de  las  Delieiat 
(PI.  I,  H  11 :  restaurant),  for  the  railway  to  Lisbon  vi&  Valencia  de  Al- 
cantara. —  3.  Ettacidn  del  Mediodia  or  de  Atocha  (PI.  H,  9, 10:  restaurant), 
for  all  the  other  lines.  —  The  Estacidn  de  Arganda  (Pi.  11 5  L,  8),  for  the 
narrow-gauge  railway  to  Vic^lvaro  and  Arganda,  and  the  Ettakdn  de  Villa 
del  Prado  (PI.  C,  9),  for  the  line  to  Navalcarn^ro  and  Villa  del  Prado,  are 
of  no  importance  to  the  stranger. 

The  OiiNiBUflES  of  the  larger  hotels  meet  the  chief  trains.  —  One  or 
two  persons,  with  a  small  quantity  of  luggage,  may  conveniently  use  a 
Cab  (coehe  de  ptnUo).  Fare  1  p.  (from  the  Delicias  station  IV2  p.),  each 
trunk  1  p.,  eaeh  handbag  50  c.,  gratuity  80-60  c.  If  the  cab  has  to  be 
specially  summoned  from  its  stand  outside  the  station,  the  tariff  by  time 
eomes  into  operation;  first  hr.  2  p.,  each  V4  hr.  addit.  60c.;  luggage  as 
above  (comp.  p.  66).  —  A  party  of  3-6  persons  should  take  one  of  the 
small  Bailwat  Omkibuskb  CServicio  etpeeial  dt  los  caminot  de  kierro"  or 
^Strvieio  de  lot  ferrcearilet'').  Fare  for  1-6  pers.  with  320  lbs.  of  baggage 
4  p.,  from  the  Delicias  station  6  p.  (between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.  6  or  7 p.); 
Cm  1^-1  p.  In  every  ease,  however,  it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  merely  on 
the  tariff,  but  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  driver.  — 
Those  who  have  not  yet  selected  their  hotel  or  lodging  may  leave  their 
impedimenta  at  the  railway-station  and  drive  into  the  city  by  one  of  the 
large  Omnibus  G£nbbai.ks  (see  below).  The  private  omnibuses  (*servicio 
publico')  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Bailway  Offices  (Despachot  Oentralet;  comp.  p.  xvi).  1.  Puerta  del 
Sol  9,  for  the  Estaci^n  del  Kortet  2.  Calle  de  Alcaic  7,  for  the  Estacidn 
de  las  Delicias;  3.  Calle  de  Alcalft  14-16,  for  the  Estaci6n  del  Mediodfa. 
Tl»e  Omn&ntt  General  usually  leaves  these  offices  about  1  hr.  before  the 
departure  of  the  trains  (fare  60-6'J  c,  each  trunk  26-50  c).  The  small 
Bailvaf  Omnibvset  (see  above)  may  be  ordered  here,  to  pick  up  at  the 
taraveller's  hotel  or  lodging.  —  O/Jiee  of  the  International  Sleeping  Garri<tge 
€$.  ('Compagnie  Internationale  des  wagons-lits  et  des  grands  express  euro- 
p^s*),  Calle  AlcaU  18.  —  Cook's  Tourist  Office^  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  6. 
Hotels  (comp.  p.  xzii  and  PI.  II,  p.  65;  most  of  them  with  lifts  and 
electric  light;  in  spring,  rooms  should  be  ordered  in  advance).  *Hotel  de 
LA  Paz  (PI.  a;  F,  7),  Puerta  del  Sol  11,  pens,  from  18  p.;  •H6t.  db 
Pabis  (PI.  b;  F,  7),  Puerta  del  Sol,  with  entrance  at  Calle  de  Alcali  2, 
pens.  15-25  p.,  two  fashionable  and  expensive  houses  in  a  somewhat  noisy 
situation;  Hot.  db  Roma  (PI.  c;G,  7),  Calle  del  Caballero  de  Gracia  23; 
Hot.  de  Busia  (PI.  d;  G,  8),  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  34  duplicado,  with 
restaurant,  these  two  also  of  the  first  class.  —  Somewhat  less  preten- 
tious: NoEVo  HoTBi.  DE  Embajadobks  (PI  .c ;  F,  7),  Calle  Victoria  1,  at  the 
eoraer  of  the  Carrara  San  Jcrdnimo;  Hot.  iKGLfis  (PI.  f;  G,  8),  in  the 
■arrow  Calle  Echegar^y  (Ko.  10),  with  an  excellent  restaurant;  pens,  at 

f  In  the  references  to  the  Plans  in  the  text,  PI.  I  refers  to  the  adjoining 
general  plan,  PI.  n  to  the  plan  of  the  centre  of  the  city  (p.  65).  Where 
neither  I  nor  II  is  specified,  the  reference  is  to  both  plans.  —  The  focus 
of  the  traffic  is  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  8).  The  streets  are  called 
eolZet,  the  longer  streets  earriras  or  corrediras ;  a  narrow  street  or  lane 
it  termed  caUejdn ;  travstia  is  a  short  connecting  alley ;  eutsta  means  a 
descending  street,  cdstaniUa  a  descending  lane,  bajada^  a  descent;  pretil 
is  a  lane  on  a  slope,  with  houses  on  one  side  and  a  parapet  on  the  other ; 
psrtdl  is  a  large  entrance-way,  portillo  or  postigo  a  small  one;  campillo  la 
a  deserted  square  or  open  space;  JardiniUo  is  a  square  laid  out  as  a 

'  I'y  puefta  is  a  gate;  ronda^  a  street  forming  a  circle;  pasio  is  a 
Dade  or  boulevard. 
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theae  two  from  I2V2-I6  p.  —  Plainer  houses:  Hot.  Santa  Cbdz  (PI.  g; 
O,  8),  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  45,  with  restanxant,  well  situated.  V*  ^- 
from  the  Prado  Ifuseum;  Univsbso,  Puerta  del  Sol  14,  well  spoken  of; 
Obibntb  (PI.  h ;  F,  7),  Calle  del  Arendl  4  \  Peninsulab  (PI.  i ;  B,  8),  Calle 
Hayor  41,  with  restaurant,  commercial;  Cuatbo  17acion£s  (PI.  k;  £,  7), 
Calle  del  Arendl  19,  satisfactory  for  modest  requirements.  Pens,  at  these 
houses  8-10  p.  —  The  First  Brtakfaii  (desayiino)  is  generally  charged 
■A-IV*  P"  extra.  Travellers  should  personally  announce  their  intended  de- 
parture in  the  hotel-office,  either  the  night  before  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Fenaiont  (Catcu  de  fftUspedes;  comp.  p.  xzii)  are  numerous.  Among 
the  best  known  are  the  *Hotel  de  Sevilla,  Calle  AlcaU  83-35;  the  Eotel 
Central,  Calle  Alcali  17;  Vicente  Romero,  Calle  Alcaic  17  duplicado  (1st 
floor);  Josi  Oomezy  Calle  Alcaic  17  triplicado  (1st  floor);  Mme.  Egtampu, 
Calle  del  Principe  12  (Ist  floor),  pens.  Ml  p.,  good  French  cuisine;  Luit 
Regueiro,  Calle  Mayor  12  (2nd  floor);  Antonio  Barreira,  Calle  Mayor  18 
(2nd  floor);  Josi  Aretuu,  Calle  del  Arendl  16  (2 ad  floor);  also  at  Calle  del 
Aren^l  8.  The  usual  charge  for  full  pension,  including  the  first  breakfast, 
is  from  8  p.  upwards.    Table- wine,  light,  and  service  are  sometimes  extras. 

Fumithed  Booma  are  difficult  to  procure  in  a  good  situation  near  Ihe 
centre  of  the  city.  The  charge  for  a  well-furnished  room,  with  an  alcove 
for  the  bed,  is  about  75-160  p.  a  month,  with  a  fee  of  6-7»/i  p.  for  attend- 
ance. A  white  paper  ticket  at  the  end  of  a  balcony  indicates  furnished 
rooms  to  let;  in  the  middle  of  a  balcony,  unfurnished  rooms.  —  In  making 
the  contract  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  aid  of  someone  acquainted  with 
the  local  usages ;  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  outward  appearances.  The  price 
asked  may  often  be  lowered  by  judicious  bargaining. 

Keatanranta  (comp.  p.  xxiii;  most  frequented  for  the  aknuereo,  II-I1 
and  for  the  comida^  after  6  p.m.).  *Lhardy,  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  6,  d^. 
from  10,  D.  from  I2V2  p.;  Cafi  de  France,  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  2e; 
Cafi  de  Fornos  (see  below),  Calle  de  Alcaic  19,  groundfloor  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Restaurant  de  Fornos,  with  its  ^chambres  s^par^es",  on 
the  first  floor);  *Toumii,  Calle  Mayor  31,  first  floor;  Cafi Inglie,  (3aUe  de 
Sevilla  6  (Ist  floor);  Bufite  Italiano^  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  9^,  frequented 
by  foreigners,  moderate  but  not  too  clean;  restaurants  in  the  hotels  Inglis, 
Santa  Crue,  and  Peninsular  (see  p.  5B  and  above).  Persons  not  staying  in 
the  house  are  also  admitted  to  the  meals  at  any  of  the  other  hotels;  previous 
enquiry  as  to  price  advisable  and  customary. 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xxiv;  some  of  them  very  tastefully  fitted  up).  *Cafi 
de  Viena,  Arendl  3;  Cafi  de  France,  Carrera  San  Jer<Snimo  2®;  Cafi  Fornos, 
Calle  AlcaU  19;  Cafi  de  Madrid,  AlcaUlO;  Cafi  iSuiro,  Alcal9(  36 ;  Cafi  In- 
glis,  Calle  de  Sevilla  6.  The  caf^s  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  are  frequented  by 
politicians,  unemployed  officials  (cetdntes),  touts  for  gaming  rooms,  and 
^confidence  men\  —  At  many  caf^s  music  (piano  and  violin)  is  provided  free 
of  charge  in  the  evening.  Among  these  are  the  Cafi  de  las  Cuatro  Nadona, 
Calle  Mayor  18;  Cafi  Levante,  Calle  del  Arenil  16.  —  Those  caf^s  in  which, 
at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  evening,  the  so-called  ^Flamenco'*  Songs  and 
Dances  (p.  432)  are  given  should  be  avoided  by  ladies  and  visited  by  gentle- 
men only  in  company  with  a  native  friend. 

Confectioiiers  (Conjlteriat).  Cafi  de  Viena,  Arendl  3;  La  Mallorquina, 
Puerta  del  Sol  8;  and  many  others.  —  Ladiei  Cafi  in  the  Cafi  SvAzo  (see 
above),  with  special  entrance  at  the  corner  of  ttie  Calle  de  Sevilla. 

Horohateriaa  (see  p.  xxiv)  are  numerous  in  the  warm  season,  especially 
in  the  Calle  Alcali,  Calle  Mayor,  and  Carrera  San  Jerdnimo.  Oooa  Vermouth 
di  Torino  and  other  bitters  are  obtained  in  the  Cafi  de  Viena  (see  above). 

Beer  Honaes,  with  beer  on  draught  do  not  exist  in  Madrid,  but  bottled 
beer  (eerveza)  may  be  obtained  at  all  notels,  restaurants,  caf^,  and  hor- 
chaterfas.  The  best  native  beers  are  Mahou,  Princesa,  and  Santa  Barbara. 
The  foreign  malt  liquors  include  English  Ale  and  Stout,  and  Bremen,  Dort- 
mund, Rotterdam,  and  Bavarian  Beei-  (bottled  Munich  beer  in  the  Cq/V  Iberia, 
Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  31).  Beer  is,  however,  better  avoided  in  the  hot 
season  (see  p.  xxiv). 
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Tobaceo  (comp.  p.  zxy)  may  be  procured  at  Calle  del  Aremil  1  and 
numeroiu  otber  ''E$tan€Os\  Eavannah  Oigar$  at  Paerta  del  Sol  14,  Calle  de 
Sevilla  2,  and  elsewhere. 

b.  Keaaa  of  Transportation. 

Gabs  (Cochet  de  punto^  Simdnet).  A  small  tablet  bearing  the  words  ^se 
alqaila*  (*is  to  hire')  Indicates  that  the  vehicle  is  not  engaged.  Tbe  tariff 
distinguishes  three  Bones  (primer^  secundo^  tercer  limiU)^  only  the  first  of 
which  is  of  importance  to  tourists.  This  includes  the  whole  of  the  inner 
city  (comp.  the  PJan)  firom  the  Manzanares  (PI.  C,  6-10)  on  the  W.  to  the 
Sonda  de  Vicilvaro  beyond  the  Buen  Retiro  (PI.  K,  7-8)  on  the  E.,  while  it 
extends  on  the  K.  to  tbe  Prision  Celular  (PI.  G,  4),  the  Depositos  del  Canal 
de  Losoya  (PI.  F,  2),  and  the  Palacio  de  la  Industria  (PI.  H,  2),  and  on  the  8. 
to  the  Estacion  del  Mediodia  (PI.  H,  9)  and  the  Puente  del  Toledo  (PI.  D,  11). 

Tariff  (day  and  night) : 

One-horse  cab,  per  drive  (carrira)  for  1-2  pers 1  p. 

One-horse  cab,  per  hr.    (por  hora)  for  1-2  pers 2  p. 

Drives  in  the  second  zone  cost  2  p.,  in  the  third  3  p.  The  drivers 
decline  engagements  by  time  in  the  2nd  and  Srd  zones;  and  the  fares  for 
drives  in  these  sones  should  be  carefully  agreed  on  beforehand,  for  the 
police  never  interfere  in  ca^e  of  disputes.  —  If  the  cab  is  dismissed  in 
ttie  third  zone,  the  driver  is  entitled  to  a  return-fare  of  2  p.  —  Each 
srtide  of  luggi^e  50  c,  large  trunk  1  p.  —  Special  Fftres.  To  the  DeUciat 
Station  (p.  53)  !»/«  p. ;  to  the  Plaza  de  Toroa  (n.  86)  on  'Corrida'  days 
IVs  p. ;  to  the  Canal  on  Ash  Wednesday  (p.  59)  2V3  P*  i  ^o  ^^®  Eipddromo 
(p.  B4)  on  race-days  V/»  p. ;  to  the  Pradera  de  San  Jsidro  during  the  May 
Festival  (p.  59)  21/2  p. 

Two-horse  cabs  in  each  case  1  p.  extra. 

Carnages  may  be  hired  of  M.  Oliva^  Calle  Don  Martfn  57  and  Calle 
de  la  Ouintana  14,  or  of  ffifmilla^  Paseo  de  la  Castellana  10.  Fare  per  day 
about  25  p.,  per  month  860-500  p. 

Tramways  (TranvUu;  some  of  them  electric;  fare  5-25  c).  Most  of  the 
lines  start  from  or  cross  the  Pnerta  del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  8).  The  following 
are  the  most  important. 

I.  TKAinriA  DE  Madbid. 

a.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (E.  side)  viSl  the  Calle  de  Alcali,  Plaza 
de  Madrid  (PI.  11;  H,  7),  Paseo  de  Becoletos,  Plaza  de  Colon  (PI.  II;  H,  6), 
and  Paseo  de  la  Castellana  to  the  Hipddromo  (PI.  I;  H,  1).  The  name 
board  (tablilla)  is  inscribed  Puerta  del  Sol,  Castellana,  Hipddromo. 

b.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (E.  side)  via  the  Plaza  de  Madrid  (PI.  II; 
H,  7),  Paseo  de  Becoletos,  Calle  de  Villanueva,  and  Calle  de  Serrano 
(PI.  I,  6-4)  to  the  Calle  de  Maldonado  (PI.  I;  I,  4).  Name-board:  Puerta 
del  Sol  y  Barrio  de  Salamanca. 

c.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  vii  the  Calle  Mayor,  Plaza  de 
Oriente  (PL  II;  B,  7),  Plaza  de  San  Marcial  (PI.  IT;  E,  6),  and  Calle  deFerriz 
to  the  Calle  del  Ihtque  de  Urquijo  (PI.  I ;  C,  D,  5).  Name :  Puerta  del  Sol 
y  Barrio  de  Argiielles. 

d.  From  the  Calle  del  Duque  de  Urquijo  (PI.  I;  C,  D,  5)  via  the  Glorieta 
de  San  Bernardo  (PI.  I;  F,  5),  Glorieta  de  Bilbao  (PI.  I,  2;  P,5),  Plaza  de 
Alonso  Martinez  (PI.  I;  G,  5),  and  Plaza  de  Colon  (PL  II;  H,  6)  to  the  Retiro 
(PL  II ;  I,  7).    Name :  Puerta  del  Sol,  Barrio  de  Argiielles  y  Retiro. 

e.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  by  the  Calle  Mayor,  Plaza  de 
Oriente  (PI.  II;  E,  7),  Plaza  de  San  Marcial  (PL  II;  E,  6),  Calle  de  Ferr^z, 
and  Calle  de  la  Priucesa  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Justicia  (PL  I;  C,  4).  Name: 
Puerta  del  Sol  y  Barrio  de  Pozas. 

II.  Tbamvia  del  Nobtb. 

a.  Circular  line  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (N.  side)  by  the  Calle  de  la 
Montera,  Calle  de  Hortaleza,  Plaza  de  Alonso  Martinez  (PL  I;  G,  6;  branch- 
line  to  Calle  del  Cisne),  Plaza  de  la  Iglesia  (PL  1,1;  GL  3),  Glorieta  de 
^uevedo  (PL  I;  F,  4),  Glorieta  de  Bilbao  (PL  I,  2;  F,  5),  CfaUe  de  la  Fuen- 
carrii,  and  CaUe  de  la  Montera  back  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  Name:  Cbamberf 
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b.  From  the  Ohrieta  de  Quevedo  (PI.  I  j  F,  4)  by  the  CaUe  de  Bravo 
Marillo  to  the  Glorieta  Ouatro  CamiMS  (PI.  I;  ^,  1).  Kame:  Caatro  Ga- 
rni nos  7  Glorieta  de  Quevedo. 

III.  Tbanvia  del  Estb. 

a.  From  the  Puerto  del  Sol  (B.  side)  vi&  the  Plazas  de  Madrid  (PI.  II  j 
H,  7),  de  la  Independencia  (PI.  H,  I,  7),  and  de  Toros  (Pl.I;  L,  6)  to  the 
Yenias  del  Espiritu  Santo  (PI.  I ;  M,  4,  5).  Name:  Paerta  del  Sol  y  Ventas. 
For  the  bull-fights  (p.  58)  extra  cars  are  put  on,  labelled  *Toros'  (fare  50  c). 

b.  From  the  Plaza  de  Madrid  (PI.  II,  HT;  S.W.  corner)  by  the  Paseo 
del  Prado,  the  Estacidn  del  Mediodfa  (PI.  H,  9, 10),  and  Eonda  de  Atocha 
to  the  Calle  de  Embajadore*  (PI.  II ;  F,  10).    Name :  Embajadores  y  Cibelea. 

IV.  Tbanvia  de  Estaciones  r  Mebcados. 

a.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  by  the  Calle  de  Carretas,  Calle 
de  Atocha,  Estacidn  del  Mediodfa  (PI.  H,  9, 10),  and  Paseo  de  Atocha  to 
the  Calle  del  Pacijlco  (PI.  K,  10).    Name :  Pacifico  Glorieta-de-Quevedo. 

b.  From  the  Piterta  del  Sol  (N.  side)  via  the  Calle  de  Preciados,  Plaza 
de  Santo  DomiYigo  (PI.  II  ^  E,  7),  and  Calle  de  San  Bernardo  to  the  JTo- 
viciado  (PI.  II  •,  E,  6).  Some  cars  go  on  to  the  Qlorieta  de  Quevedo  (PI.  I ; 
F,  4).    Name  same  as  the  last. 

c.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (N.  side)  by  the  Calle  de  Preciados,  Plaza 
de  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  II ;  E,  7),  Calle  de  Leganftos,  Plaza  de  San  Maroial 
(PI.  II;  E,  6),  Paseo  de  San  Vicente  (PI.  U;  D,  7),  Bstaci6n  del  Norte 
(PI.  C,  6,  7),  Glorieta  de  San  Antonio,  and  Pas^o  de  la  Florida  to  BonibiUa 
(to  the  N.W.  of  PI.  I-,  A,  3).    Name:  Puerta  del  Sol  y  Bombilla. 

d.  From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (8.  side)  by  the  Calle  de  Carretas  and  Calle 
Imperial  to  the  Plata  de  la  Cebada  (PI.  II  •,  E,  9).  Some  cars  go  on  to  the  Plata 
de  San  Francieco  (PI.  II;  1),  9);  others  from  the  Calle  de  Carretas  to  the 
Plaza  del  Progreso  (PI.  II-,  F,  8).  Name:  Puerta  del  Sol  y  Plaza  de  la  Cebada 
(or  y  Plaza  del  Progreso). 

V.  Tbanvia  db  Legambs: 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (S.  side)  by  the  Plaza  Mayor  (PL  B,  F,  8), 
Calle  de  Toledo,  Puerta  de  Toledo  (Pi.  E,  10),  and  Carabanchel  to  Leffonis 
(p.  483).  Some  cars  go  only  to  the  Fuentecilla  in  the  Calle  de  Toledo  (at 
the  comer  of  the  Calle  de  Arganzuela;  PJ.  II,  E  9).  Name:  Madrid-Cara- 
banchel  Legan^s. 

c.  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Police  Offices. 
Post  Office  (comp.  p.  xx).  Corrio  Central  (PI.  F,  8),  or  general  post 
office,  Calle  de  Carretas  10;  branch-offices  (EHa/itat  de  Correo)^  Paseo  de 
Becoletos  14,  Calle  de  Trafalgar  10,  Calle  Mendizabal  6,  Calle  Don  Pedro  8, 
and  Calle  de  Atocha  125.  —  Foreign  Letters  must  be  posted  at  the  main 
office  (in  the  box  marked  'ex(ranjero')  before  6.45  p.m.,  at  the  branch  offi- 
ces before  6  p.m.  At  the  main  office  they  may  be  posted  up  to  7  p.m.  in 
a  special  ^buzdn  de  alcance\  if  a  5  c.  stamp  be  added  to  the  ordinary  postage. 

—  Registration  of  Foreign  Letters  not  later  than  5  p.m.  at  the  main  office  or 
4  p.m.  at  the  branch-offices.  —  Foreign  Money  Orders  are  issued  up  to  4  p.m. 

—  Posts  Restante  Letters  ('cartas  en  lista')  are  distributed  at  the  main  office, 
11-7.  —  Foreign  Parcels  must  be  handed  in  at  the  Deppacho  Central  of  the 
N.  Railway,  Puerta  del  Sol  9. 

Telegraph  Office  (comp.  p.  xxi),  Calle  del  Correo  3  (PI.  II ;  F,  8) ;  branch 
offices  at  the  above-mentioned  postal  sub-offices  and  at  Calle  Juan  de  Mena2. 

Telephones.  Chief  Call  Office,  Calle  Mayor  1.  BraRch-offlces :  Calle 
Zurbano  18 ;  Calle  016zaga  5 ;  Calle  Princesa  b ;  at  the  Continental  Express^ 
Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  15;  Madrid  Postal^  Calle  de  AlcaU  2,  etc.  For  the 
provinces:  Calle  de  Alcaic  14. 

Head  PoUce  Office  (Gobiemo  Civil;  PI.  II,  E  8),  CaUe  Mayor  83. 

d.  Embassies.    Consulates.    Physicians.    Hospitals.    Baths.    Clnbs. 
Beligious  Services. 
British  Ambassador,    Sir  S.  Mortimer  Dvrand^  Calle  de  Torija  9.  — 
United  States  Minister,  Hon.  BeUamv  Btorer^  Calle  Castellana  26. 
British  Oonsul,  A.  Jackson^  San  Agostin  3  duplicado. 
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Fliysiciaiis.  Dr.  Dutsac,  Galle  Caballeros  de  Gracia  8;  Dr.  Robert^  Calle 
de  Peligros  1  duplicado  ^  Dr.  Corteto^  Calle  del  Sacramento  5;  Dr.  Ribera^ 
Calle  de  Atocha  133 ;  Dr.  8iSei\  Traversfa  del  Arenal  1. 

Sentista.  A.  Darlington,  Calle  de  Peligros  14-16;  E.  HigUandi,  Calle  de 
Serrano  5  \  H.  Heddy,  Paseo  de  Recoletos  25 ;  C.  Cadwallader,  Calle  de  Al- 
caU  14-16. 

OhmniKt.  B.  A.  Coipel,  Calle  de  Barquillo  1  (PI.  II  j  G,  6).  —  Mineral 
Waters :  /.  M.  Moreno,  Calle  Mayor  73. 

Hospitala.  Kone  are  good;  the  best  is  the  Ho$pital  de  la  JPrincesa, 
Paseo  de  Areneros  1  (application  should  be  made  to  the  Midico  de  Oudr- 
did).  —  Ambulance  Stations  (Ceuas  de  Socorro),  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  3, 
Costanilla  de  los  Angeles  1,  Gostanilla  de  los  Desamparados  16,  Galle  del 
F^car  8,  Plaza  de  Cbamberi  7,  Calle  del  Doctor  Mata  1,  Meson  de  Pa- 
redes  81,  Carrara  de  San  Francisco  17,  Calle  de  Pizarro  12,  Calle  de  Claudio 
Coelio  29,  Arco  de  Santa  Maria  43  duplicado,  Calle  Artistas  1,  Labrador  6, 
and  Gristino  Martos  3. 

Batha  iCasas  deBaHos;  generally  poor  and  dirty).  BcMos  Ardbee,  Calle 
de  Velazquez  29  (in  summer  only);  Galle  016zaga  1  duplicado;  BcMos 
ie  Orienie,  Plasa  de  Isabel  Segunda  1;  £1  ffidgara,  Paseo  de  San  Vi- 
cente 14,  with  douches  (Jbafioe  de  chorro;  in  summer  only).  Fee  to  at 
tendant  20-25  c. 

Oluba.  Ca$ino  de  Madrid,  Galle  de  Alcaic  18,  well  fitted  up;  Nuevo 
CM>,  Calle  de  Sevilla  3;  Qran  PeHa,  Galle  Alcald  36.  Temporary  foreign 
members  admitted  for  a  fee  of  30-6()  p.  a  month.  —  Ateneo  Cienlifico  y  Lite- 
rario,  Calle  del  Prado  21,  with  a  good  library,  for  scientific  and  literary 
men.  —  French  Caeino,  Calle  de  Akali  38;  Oennan  Club,  Calle  de  Pontejos  1 ; 
Gemum  Qymnastic  Club,  Garrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  53  (entrance-fee  2  p., 
monthly  subscription  2  p.).  —  Sport  Club  (for  cyclists),  Calle  Becole'os  5; 
Pedal  MadHlefio  (cyclists),  Alcali  89;  Tiro  de  Pichon  (pigeon  -  shooting), 
Casa  de  Gampo.  —  Introduction  by  a  member  requisite  in  each  case. 

Home  for  English  and  German  GovemeBses,  Calle  de  Diego  de  Le<Sn  5. 

English  Church,  Calle  de  Leganitos  4  (PI.  II;  E,  6);  service  on  Sun.  at 
II  a.m.;  chaplain,  Reo.  F.  Bullock- Webster,  Calle  Ferraz  1.  —  Spanish  Pro- 
teOant  Church,  Calle  Beneflciencia  18  (11  a.m. :  Bishop  Cabrera).  —  Oennan 
Protestant  Church,  Calle  Ventura  de  la  Vega  14  (10.30  a.m.;  Pastor  F.  Flied- 
ner,  Calle  Bravo  Murillo  61. 

e.  Banks,  Shops,  etc. 

Banks.  Cridit  Lyonnait,  Puerta  del  Sol  10;  Vogel  Jt  Co.,  Sal6n  del 
Prado  12;  Cook  A  Son,  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnlmo  5.  —  Money  Changers 
(Cambio).  Credit  Lyormais,  Cook,  see  above;  also  at  Garrera  de  San  Jerd- 
nimo  3. 

Bookaellers  (Hbrerias).  Romo  y  Filssel,  Calle  de  Alcala  6;  Bailly- 
BaiUibre,  Plaza  de  SanlaAnalO;  Fernando  F6,  Garrera  de  San  Jer<5nimo2; 
MuriUOy  Calle  de  Alcala  7.  Most  of  the  booksellers  keep  Spanish  and 
French  books  only,  and  seldom  know  much  of  any  but  the  most  recent 
pablications.  —  Second- hand  Books:  Pedro  Vindel,  Galle  del  Prado  9; 
Sanchez,  Calle  de  Carretas  21;  Svarez,  Calle  de  Preciados  48.  —  Music: 
Zozaya,  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  34  duplicado. 

Newspapers  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Imparcial  (best  supplied  with  foreign  tele- 
grams); Liberal  (democratic) j  Fpoca  (conservative);  Correspondenda  de  Es- 
pcMa  (official);  OedeoUt  illustrated  comic  journal  (democratic).  The  Gazeta 
de  Madrid,  founded  in  1661,  is  the  oldest  official  newspaper  in  Spain. 

Photographs  at  the  above-mentioned  bookshops;  Houser  y  Menet,  Galle 
de  Ballesta  30;  Laurent,  Galle  de  ITarciso  Serra  5;  also  at  the  Prado  Mu 
teum  (p.  70). 

Shops.  Works  of  Art  (modern  pictures,  cculptures,  furniture,  tap- 
estry, etc.)  at  Amari%  Calle  Alcali  23.  —  Mantillas :  Garcia-Lahiano,  Ceballos 
y  Miranda,  Plaza  de  Santa  Cruz  1  and  7.  —  Fans:  Serra,  Calle  del  Cabal- 
lero  de  Gracia  15.  —Manilla  Shawls  ('Mantdnes  de  Manila')  -.I^vnez  Mermanos, 
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Calle  de  Postas  17-19.  —  Gloves  and  Underwear:  Magdahna,  Tejtxda^  Calle 
del  Arenil  16  and  4-7;  Megardon^  Goncepcion  Jerdnima  16.  —  Tailor  (for 
ladies  and  gentlemen) :  J»4m^  Carrera  de  San  Jer6nimo  16.  —  Shoe  Makers : 
Vega,  Calle  del  Aren^l  7*,  Simdn,  Paerta  del  Sol  9;  Cayatte,  Calle  de  Al- 
caic 38.  —  Perfumes:  Fisr/umeria  Inglua^  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  3.  — 
Watch  Maker:  Maurer^  Calle  de  Sevilla  2.  —  Travelling  Requisites:  PUer^ 
Calle  del  Arendl  12.  —  Universal  Providers:  Btuar  de  la  ViUon^  Calle 
Mayor  1;  Bazar  X,  Calle  Carretas  15-17. 

Oommission  Agenti  (for  commissions  of  every  kind  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
and  foreign  parts,  for  sending  letters  and  parcels  in  Madrid,  etc.,  v^ith 
telephone):  Continental  Expreu^  Carrera  San  Jer<$nimo  15;  Madrid  PoOdl^ 
Calle  de  AlcaU  2.  —  Goods  Agent  ( ComiiicnUta) :  L.  Oarrotute,  Calle  de 
AlcaU  18.  —  Strangers  are  not  advised  to  use  the  Porten  (Afozos  de  Coiuiel), 
recognizable  by  th^ir  porter^s  knot. 

f.  Theatres  and  other  Placet  of  Amusement. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xzviii;  season  from  mid-October  to  the  end  of 
March).  *Tbatro  Real  (PI.  £,  7),  Plaza  de  Oriente  5,  for  Italian  opera, 
opened  in  1860  and  accommodating  2400  spectators.  Prices :  box  (palco) 
45-150  p.,  besides  the  ^entrada^  of  IV^  p.  for  each  pers.;  stall  (butaca)  15  ]^., 
delantera  de  paleo  8  p.  Evening-dress  is  worn  in  the  boxes,  black  coats  in 
the  stalls.  —  The  following  theatres  are  much  cheaper:  Teatso  EsPASfoL 
(PI.  II;  G,8),  Calle  del  Principe  29-31,  built  in  1806  and  rebuUt  in  1849, 
for  high-class  drama  and  comedy;  Tkatro  db  la  ComAdia  (PI.  II;  0,8)^ 
Calle  del  Principe  14,  erected  in  1875  (on  the  drop-scene  the  'Temple  oi 
Immortality'  by  Josi  ValkJo)\  Tbatbo  de  la  Pbincbsa  (PI.  H,  6),  Calle  del 
Marques  de  la  Ensenada,  built  in  1885,  the  last  two  for  high-class  corned:^ ; 
Teatbo  de  la  ZABZDfcLA  (PI.  H ;  G,  7),  Calle  de  Jovellanos  4-6,  built  in 
1856  for  operetlai.  vaudevilles  (zarzvelas),  and  variety  performances.  — ■ 
At  the  following  theatres,  most  of  which  are  open  in  sununer  also,  short 
performances,  lasting  about  1  hr.,  are  given,  after  each  of  which  the  house 
is  cleared  (box  2-10,  stall  V*-!  P-)  •  •Teateo  de  Lara  (PI-  F,  6),  Corredera 
Bay  a  de  San  Pablo  15-17;  Teatro  de  Apolo  (PI.  II;  G,7),  Calle  de  Alcaic 
49  duplicado;  Teatro  de  Eslava  (PI.  II;  F,  7,  8),  Pasadizo  de  San  Ginds  3. 
—  Summer  Theatre  in  the  Jardin  del  Buen  Betiro  (PI.  H,  7) ,  Plaza  de 
Kadrid  (p.  67). 

Circuses.  Circo  de  Parish  (PI.  II;  G,  7),  Plaza  del  Rey  2,  also  used  for 
operettas  aad  ballets ;  Circo  de  Colon  (PI.  I ;  G,  5),  a  wooden  structure  in 
the  Plaza  Alonso  Martinez.    Box  (palco)  10-12,  butacas  and  sillas  2-3  p. 

Bull  Ring  (Plaza  de  Toros^  PL  I,  L  6;  comp.  p.  86),  to  the  E.  of  the 
city,  near  tramway-line  Ilia  (p.  56).  Tickets  are  sold  at  the  entrance  and 
also,  after  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  fight,  in  the  kiosque  at  the  corner 
of  the  Calle  de  Sevilla  and  the  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo.  —  The  building, 
erected  in  the  Moorish  style  in  1873-74  by  L.  A.  Copra  and  Bodr.  Ayuso, 
is  112  yds.  in  diameter  and  has  room  for  14,000  spectators;  it  may  be  in- 
spected on  'oflf*  days  (interesting;  fee  1  p.).    Comp.  pp.  xxviii-xxxi. 

Basque  Ball  Games  (Juegos  de  Pelota;  comp.  p.  xxxi)  in  the  *fronl ones'; 
Fronton  Central^  Calle  Tetuan  29;  Ja(-AIdi,  Calle  Alfonso  Doce  66;  Beti-Jat, 
Calle  del  Marques  de  Riscal  5. 

Horse  Races  (Carreras  de  CabaUos)  in  spring  and  autumn  in  the  ffipd 
dromo  (PI.  I ;  H,  1, 2 ;  p.  94),  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sociedid  del  Fomento 
de  la  Cr£a  CabalUr  (society  for  the  encouragement  of  horse-breeding). 

g.  Eoolesiastioal  and  Popular  Festivals.    Street  Life. 

The  Madrid  Festivals,  Popular  Celebrations,  Processions,  and  the  like 
are  every  year  becoming  less  brilliant  and  less  characteristic. 

On  Las  Vueltas  de  San  Antonio^  or  St.  Anthony's  Day  (Jan.  17th),  horses, 
oxen,  and  newly  clipped  mules  and  asses  are  led  (from  aboat  3  p.m.  on- 
wards) to  the  church  of  St.  Anthony,   in  the  Calle  de  Hortaleaa,  where 
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they  are  solemnly  blessed  by  a  priest  standing  ftt  tbe  entrance.    This  part 
of  the  city  afterwards  presents  a  somewhat  lively  appearance. 

The  Madrid  Ccamival  does  not  compare  with  the  same  celebration  in 
other  countries  and  has  been  jnstly  dubbed  the  ^Feast  of  Bag,  Tag,  and 
Bob-iair.  Almost  the  only  parts  of  it  of  any  interest  to  the  stranger  are  the 
Corto^  which  takes  place  in  the  Park  of  Buen  Betiro  or  at  the  Pasco  de 
to  Oastellana  on  the  afternoons  of  Camival  Week,  and  the  dances  of  the 
EttucKanHnas  and  ComparsoM  (masqueraders)  in  front  of  the  royal  palace 
on  the  afternoon  of  Shroye  Taesday.  The  Children" t  Masked  BaUi^  held  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  Teatro  Beal  (p.  58)  and  the  Teatro  de  la  Zarzuela 
(p.  58),  are  attractive.  The  only  other  Masked  Ball  that  can  be  safely 
visited  by  ladies  is  that  in  the  Teatro  Beal.  —  The  so-called  Entierro 
de  la  Sardina^  or  farewell  festival  of  the  Camival,  is  celebrated,  with 
a  copious  accompaniment  of  eating  and  drinking,  on  the  canal  (Ifanza- 
nares),  outside  the  Puerta  de  Toledo  and  the  Pnerta  de  Atocha,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Ash  Wednesday. 

Holy  Week.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  masses  of  pious 
church-goers  all  bell-ringing  and  wheeled  traffic  are  forbidden  on  Maundy 
Thursday  (Juives  Santo)  and  Good  Friday  (Viimes  Santo),  and  even  the  tram- 
way service  is  almost  entirely  discontinued.  —  About  midday  on  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  the  so-called  'Marriage  Market'  (El  Pindr  delas  de 
06mez)  in  the  Calle  Alcali,  between  the  churches  of  Calatrava  and  San  Jos^, 
affords  a  very  characteristic  scene;  the  women  who  have  been  at  church 
appear  here  in  great  numbers,  most  of  them  wearing  mantillas  and  flowers 
in  their  hair.  —  On  Candlemas  (Candelaria*,  Feb.  2nd)  and  Corpus  ChristiDay 
part  of  the  famous  collection  of  tapestry  (p.  98)  is  exhibited  to  the  public  in 
the  staircase  and  the  gallery  at  the  Royal  Palace.  On  Maundy  Thursday  the 
Queen  Begent  washes  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  and  women  (Lavatdrio) 
and  then  feeds  them  (Comida)  in  the  8ai6n  de  las  Columnas*,  tickets  for 
this  ceremony  may  be  applied  for  several  days  before  at  the  Intendencia 
(p.  61).  On  Good  Friday  a  procession  and  service  are  held  in  the  palace 
chapel.  During  the  latter  the  Queen  Begent  generally  commutes  a  number 
of  death-sentences,  this  act  of  clemency  being  notified  to  the  spectators 
by  the  substitution  of  red  for  black  bands  on  the  rolls  of  paper  contain- 
ing the  sentences.  —  TJie  Calle  de  la  Princesa  is  the  scene  of  the  notorious 
Someria  de  la  Cora  de  Bids  (^pilgrimage  to  the  face  of  God'),  which  begins 
on  Maundy  Thursday  in  front  of  the  little  church  of  the  Cara  de  Dies,  and 
is  continued  all  night.  The  noisiest  scene  takes  place  before  the  prison 
(Pi.  F,  9),  where  the  crowd  indulges  in  enormous  quantities  of  pancakes 
and  brandy.  The  celebration  ends  on  the  moraing  of  Good  Friday  with  a 
promenade  in  the  Calle  de  la  Princesa,  in  which  the  demi-monde  is  largely 
in  evidence.  —  The  Jhrocesidn  del  Santo  Entierro  in  front  of  the  church  of 
San  Gin^s  on  Good  Friday  afternoon  is  interesting  for  its  pasos  (p.  433), 
or  groups  of  real  figures.  —  On  Saturday  morning  all  the  bells  of  the 
city  peal  to  celebrate  the  Besorrection  Ctocar  d  gloria'*). 

The  festival  of  the  Bos  de  Mayo  (May  2nd)  commemorates  the  rising 
described  at  p.  64.  In  the  morning  a  large  procession  marches  to  the  mon- 
ument (p.  67),  wh^re  a  religious  service  is  held. 

On  May  16th  begins  the  Bomeria  de  San  Isidro  del  Campo,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  city,  which  lasts  a  fortnight  and  is  largely  attended  by  the 
peasants  from  the  surrounding  districts.  The  goal  of  the  pilgrimage  is 
the  Ermita  de  San  Isidro  (PI.  I;  B,  11),  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Manzanares. 
The  best  time  to  visit  the  scene  is  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  first  three 
or  four  days;  parties  that  include  ladies  should  leave  before  the  later 
part  of  the  evening.  All  sorts  of  earthenware  vessels  are  sold  to  carry  off 
the  wonder-working  water  from  the  church-spring; 

In  June  is  held  the  Procesidn  del  Corpus,  or  Corpus  Christi  procession, 
which  is  taken  part  in  by  the  higher  clergy,  the  chief  mUitary  and  civi- 
dignitaries,  and  the  court-officials.    This  procession,  once  the  most  elab- 
orate of  all  the  church-festivals  of  Madrid,  is  best  witnessed  in  tJP^e'J 
del  Sol.  —  Among  less  important  processions  are  those  oj  **^®  f '"f^^"  ^ 
•—    A^^^jt.    «♦— «^«    «♦   *\.Z.   «T.«*n>.    nf  San    Andr^s   on   the   afternoon  u 
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Janfi  18th;  the  Minerva  de  San  JUarcoi,  in  the  Galle  Isabel  la  Catolica 
(Jane  30th),;  the  JProcesi^  de  la  Virgm  dei  Carmen^  from  the  church  of 
San  Jos^  (p.  67;  afternoon  of  July  16th);  and  ih^  Ptoeetidn  de  San  Lorenzo ^ 
from  the  church  of  that  name,  in  the  Travesia  de  San  Lorenzo  (Aug.  iOth). 

The  church-festivals  in  June,  July,  and  August  are  usually  preceded 
by  the  so-called  Verbina$^  a  kind  of  evening  or  night  fair.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Verbena  de  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida^  at  the  little 
church  of  that  name  Q>.  104;  Jane  12tb);  the  Verbena  de  San  Lorenzo^  in 
the  populous  quarter  of  the  Lavapid  (Aug.  9tb);  find  the  Verbena  de  la 
Paloma^  near  the  small  church  in  the  Calle  de  la  Paloma  (Aug.  14th). 

On  the  eve  of  St.  John''*  Day  (June  23rd-24th)  a  crowd  assembles  round 
the  Cybele  Fountain,  in  the  Plaza  de  Madrid  (p.  67)i  and  as  soon  as  the 
clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Banco  de  Espana  tolls  midnight,  those  within 
reach  dip  their  heads  in  the  water  or  throw  handfuls  of  it  over  those 
standing  farther  off.  This  is  an  ancient  custom,  originally  practised  at  a 
fountain  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  which  is  no  longer  extant. 

On  the  days  of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls  (Nov.  1st  and  Nov.  2nd)  takes 
place  the  Commemoracidn  de  los  Fiilee  Di/untos.  when  the  cemeteries  are 
visited  by  large  crowds  and  the  graves  decked  with  flowers. 

On  the  Saturday  before  Advent  (end  of  Nov.  or  beginning  of  Dec.)  an 
official  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  (Rota)  rides  through  the  principal  streets 
and  reads  the  'decree  concerning  the  proclamation  of  the  Bull  of  the  Holy 
Crusade^  (Btda  de  la  Santa  Cruzada)  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  papal  nuncio,  the  ministry  of  justice,  the  central  police-office,  the 
municipal  offices,  and  elsewhere.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  city  'Algua- 
ciles'  and  by  a  number  of  drummers  and  trumpeters  from  the  royal  stables, 
all  clad  in  costumes  of  the  17-18th  centuries.  This  bull,  first  issued  by- 
Julius  II.  and  confirmed  by  Pius  IX.  in  1849,  grants  to  all  Spaniards,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  same  indulgences  as  the  Crusade  bulls  of  Urban  II. 
and  Innocent  III.  Next  day,  at  10  a.m.,  the  bull  is  carried  from  the  papal 
church  of  San  Miguel  (Calle  San  Jus  to  4)  to  Santa  Maria  la  Beal  (Calle 
Sacramento  7),  where  it  is  again  read. 

The  celebration  of  Chrisknae  Day  (Naviddd)  has  lost  most  of  its  former 
brilliance.  A  so-called  Mita  del  Oallo  ('cock-crow  mass'),  or  midnight  mass, 
is  held  at  most  of  the  churches  on  Christmas  Eve.  At  its  close  the  aud- 
ience unites  in  singing  the  'villancicos'  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  Sav- 
iour, accompanying  the  song  with  all  kinds  of  noisy  instruments.  —  The 
same  night  the  lower  classes  perambulate  the  chief  streets,  with  songs, 
and  shouts,  and  drum-beating,  while  the  cafds  in  the  Paerta  del  Sol  are 
crowded  from  midnight  on.  —  It  is  worth  while  visiting  the  large  Christ- 
mas fruit-market  in  the  Piazza  Maydr,  especially  in  the  evening,  when 
the  closely  packed  stalls  are  brilliantly  illuminated. 

During  the  presence  of  the  court.  Guard  Moulding  takes  place  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  daily,  at  11  a.m.  —  Almost  every  Sat.  afternoon, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  court-officials  and  by  the  royal  body-guard,  drive  through  the  Calles 
Bail^n,  Ferraz,  and  Ventura  Rodriguez  to  the  Igleeia  del  Buen  Suceeo  (Calle 
Princesa  21;  PI.  I,  D  5),  where  they  attend  the  'Salve\  A  different  route 
is  sometimes  selected  in  returning. 


Street  Life.  The  chief  centres  of  traffic  are  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  with 
the  streets  converging  on  it,  the  Plaza  May6r,  the  Calle  de  Toledo,  and 
the  Plaza  de  Oriente.  Towards  evening  the  favourite  resorts  are  the  Calle 
de  Alcala,  the  Paseos  de  Becol^tos,  de  la  Castellana,  and  del  Prado,  and 
the  Buen  Betiro  Park.  In  the  first-named  paseos  and  in  the  park  the 
world  of  fashion  seldom  appears  except  in  carriages  (comp.  p.  67).  —  A 
morning  visit  shoxUd  be  paid  to  the  markets  (mercados)^  especially  that 
in  the  Plaza  de  la  Cebida  (p.  106).  —  In  the  height  of  summer  the  liveliest 
scenes  are  witnessed  in  the  Saldn  del  Prado  after  9  p.m. 
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h.  List  of  Chief  Oolleotions  and  Other  Sights. 

The  Ghusches,  none  of  which,  except  San  Francisco  el  Grande  (p.  106), 
are  of  much  interest,  are  generally  open  before  10  a.m.  and  from  4  to 
7  p.m.  —  The  Private  Palaces  are  rarely  open  to  the  public.  —  The 
MusBUMs  are  generally  closed  on  festivals  (dias  fesHvos)  and  also,  strangely 
enough,  on  rainy  days  (dicu  Uwiotos);  during  the  festival  of  San  Isidro 
(p.  59),  up  to  about  May  ^3rd,  they  are  apt  to  be  uncomfortably  crowded. 

*Acad4mia  d$  BeUoi  Arte*  (p.  66),  daily,  10  4. 

*'Armeria  (p.  99),  daily,  10-12 ;  ticket^  good  for  6  pers.,  obtained  between 
1  and  5  p.m.  at  the  ^Intend^cia  General  de  la  Real  Casay  Patrimonio\  in 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Flasa  de  Armas  (8.  side  of  the  Palacio  BelLl,  p.  98). 

BibUoteea  Nadonal  (p.  86) ,  on  week-days,  8-2  (in  winter  10  4). 

CuhaUerizat  (p.  102),  on  Mon.,  1-4,  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Intende'ncia 
Gteneril  (see  above). 

Ccua  de  Oampo  (p.  104),  daily,  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Intend^ncia 
GeneriL 

Colegio  de  Sordo-Mttdos  (p.  94),  on  Mon.  afternoon^  tickets  (50  c.  each) 
in  the  book-shop  of  San  Martin,  Puerta  del  Sol  6. 

Depdeitos  del  Canal  de Loxoya  (p.  94),  daily;  ticket  (good  for  5  pers.,  1  p.) 
at  San  Martin's  (see  above). 

Eecuela  de  Veterinaria  (p.  107),  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.,  10-3; 
tickets  (50  c.  each)  at  San  Martin's  (see  above). 

Jardin  Botdnioo  (p.  81),  daily  from  May  to  end  of  Oct.,  from  4  p.m.  till 
dusk  ;  at  other  seasons  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Si  Sat.,  10-3,  by  Ucket  (50  c.) 
at  San  Martinis  (see  above). 

Museo  AntropoUgico  (p.  109),  daily,  10-12  and  2-5  *,  ticket  obtained  at  the 
Seeretaria  de  la  Universidad  Central,  Calle  San  Bernardo  51. 

*Mu$eo  ArqveoUgico  Nadonal  (p.  87),  on  week-days,  7-1  (in  winter  11-5), 
on  Sun.  and  festivals  9-12. 

Mn»eo  de  ArU  Modemo  (p.  91),  daily,  10-4  (Mon.  1-4);  50  e. 

Miueo  de  ArtiUeria  (p.  w),  closed  at  present. 

Museo  de  dencias  Naturales  (p.  87)*,  no  a  1  mission  at  present. 

Mtaeo  de  Inaeniiros  (PI.  II;H,  7),  a  collection  of  military  models,  on 
Tues.  6  Frid.,  10-3;  tickets  (6  pers.;  1  p.)  at  San  Martin's  (see  above). 

Mfueo  Kami  (p.  102),  on  Tues.  b  Frid.,  10-3;  ticket  (6  pers.;  1  p.)  at 
San  Martin's  (see  above)- 

*^Mueeo  del  Prado  (p.  70),  daily,  10-4  (Mon.  1-4),  50  c. ;  on  Sun.  and 
festivals,  10-1;  free. 

Museo  Proto-Historieo  Iberico^  Calle  de  Alcaic  86,  beyond  the  Espartero ; 
Monument  (PI.  II;  T,  7,  G)^  of  little  interest;  adm.  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid., 
10-i,  through  the  Conserje  (fee  1  p.).  -* 

Museo  de  Reproducdones  ArUsiicas  (p.  69>,*tlaily,  8-6. 

Museo  y  BibUoteea  de  UUramar  (p.  85),  Tues.  &  Frid.,  10  3;  tickets  (25  c.) 
at  San  Martin's  (see  above). 

Observatorio  Astrondmico  (p.  109),  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  10-3; 
tickets  (50  c.)  at  San  Martin's  (see  above). 

Palado  del  Congreso  (p.  69).  The  public  gallery  is  generally  over- 
crowded durine  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes,  which  usually  begin  at  3  p.m. 
Admission  to  the  other  galleries  is  obtained  through  one  of  the  deputies. 
When  the  house  is  not  sitting,  visitors  are  admitted  on  application  to  the 
'conserje'  (fee  1  p.). 

Pcuado  Real  (p.  9£>) ,  accessible  in  the  absence  of  the  royal  family  by 
written  permission  from  the  Intcndente  General  (see  above).  The  cou'ts 
are  always  open. 

Chief  Attractions.  Puerta  da  Sol  (p.  65);  Museo  del  Prado  (p.  70); 
Buen  ReHro  (p.  84);  Paseos  dd  Prado,  de  RecoUtos,  and  de  la  Castdlana 
(pp.  69,  86,  94);  Museo  ArqueoUgico  (p.  87);  AeadSmia  de  Bellas  Artes  (p.  66); 
Anuria  (p.  99);  Plaza  de  Oriente  (p.  96);  View  from  the  Campillo  de  las 
VisMlas  (p.  106).  A  superficial  idea  of  Madrid  may  be  obtained  in  two  or 
thi«A  davs.   hut  fullv  that  time  ouarht  to  be   devoted  to  the  magnificent 
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Picture  Gallery  of  the  Prado  alone.  The  Armerfa,  though  not  of  such 
general  interest,  has  even  fewer  rivals  in  its  own  field.  Perhaps  the  only 
unadulterated  Spanish  article  in  the  now  almost  entirely  ^Europeanised* 
Madrid  is  the  boll-fight. 

Madrid  (accent  on  second  syllable,  and  final  d  &lmost  inaud- 
ible), with  612,600  inbab.,  the  capital  of  Spain,  the  residence 
of  the  king,  and  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  university,  and  the  Captain- 
General  of  New  Castile,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  steppe,  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  peninsula,  in  3®  41'  "W,  long,  and 
40^24'  30"  N.  lat.  It  lies  260  ft.  above  the  insignificant  river  Mama-- 
narei  and  2130  ft.  above  the  sea.  Madrid  is  the  yoangest  of  the  great 
cities  of  Spain ;  in  its  present  importance  it  is  a  political  creation, 
a  historical  necessity.  The  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Xas 
Espaiias'  could  be  neither  the  Aragonese  Saragossa,  nor  the  Castilian 
Burgos,  nor  the  Vlsigothic  Toledo,  nor  the  Moorish  Cordova  or  Se- 
ville; hence  Philip  II.  chose  Madrid  as  his  new  capita],  situated  like 
a  vedette  in  the  midst  of  the  others,  but  denied  by  nature  almost 
every  suitable  condition  for  a  metropolis.  The  environs,  bleak  and 
treeless,  produce  only  a  little  com ;  and  there  is  no  important  river 
in  the  vicinity  t.  The  present  industrial  and  commercial  activity, 
which  is  steadily  increasing,  dates  only  from  the  construction  of  the 
system  of  railways  of  which  Madrid  is  the  centre. 

The  climate  of  Madrid  is  equally  unfavourable  (comp.  p.  xxxii). 
The  sudden  and  extreme  variations  in  temperature  are  due  to  the 
lofty  situation  of  the  city  and  to  the  propinquity  of  the  8ierra  de 
Guadarrdma^  which  intercepts  the  moist  N.W.  winds  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  hurls  down  icy  storms  and  rain  from  its  snow-fields. 
The  daily  range  of  temperature  even  in  summer  Is  over  30**  Fahr. ; 
it  is  less  than  18°  on  only  97  days  in  the  year.  On  265  days  it  varies 
from  18°  to  32°  and  on  13  days  it  is  more  than  36°.  In  winter  th© 
•  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  10°  Fahr.,  and  the  freezing  point  is 
'frequentlji  reached.  In  summer  the  heat  is  almost  unbearable  (occa- 
sionally 109°  Fahr.,  i.c.^warm  as  on  the  S.  coast).   The  air  is  so 


+  It  should  be  noted,  however,  Ihat  the  vicinity  of  Madrid  was  not 
always  so  destitute  of  trees.  Argote  de  Molinas,  writing  in  15S2,  mentions 
Madrid  as  charming  for  its  shady  situation  and  extensive  woods  *well 
Buitnii  for  hiTn+inE  ?.ia.ct5,  ^rin-\-^  an4  r^.-rn  baarsV  The  reason  of  the  pre- 
lect a<atti  of  amiira  U  given  liy  t?ir  Jnlm  Tiitbot  Dillon  (1780):  'Nothing 
tan  1-6  mora  tjleak  ur  dldinai  thar^  the  gtiDeral  tL^yact  of  the  country  round 
the  j]€at  or  itfl  RKtiiarch,  anil  tliat  cMeS^^  fmm  tha  ^reat  want  of  trees,  to 
%^'liich  the  C^dliond  hav^  ao  jut^n^n  disl^ki?,  from  a  false  notion  that  they 
IncreadB  Uie  humber  of  blnls  to  (-at  up  their  com,  forgetting  not  only  that 
in  tbcir  cliinntfi  tb^  eliado  and  alidt^r  of  tbo  foHage  are  required,  but  also 
Umi  witliiiut  t^ein  thoy  bava  no  meauA  of  Bacarlnj  moisture,  ana  preaerv- 
irjK  it  a-fiflp  iJewe  ajui  rainfl', 

'Sinco  tha  hidlding  ot  tht^  new  wafer-works  ^  [^reen  oases  of  groves 
liavD  iprunji  ujt  ^gaio^  ami  Hn;^e^  it  Is  a-A,^  .ai^i  already  beginning  to 
modifj  tlie  clIrnMe,  so  (bat  it  is  probftyc  IbflL  if  the  present  policy  is 
f*I'*L''*'™>  ifri|B4lon  majf  rt^itore  lo  MadrW  iu  furmer  pleasant  climate' 
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keen  and  so  subtle  that,  according  to  a  popular  couplet,  it  will  kill 
a  mau,  while  it  will  not  blow  out  a  candle  (^el  aire  de  Madrid  ts  tan 
tutUy  que  mate  d  un  honibre  y  no  apaga  d  un  candiV),  Affections  of 
the  lungs  are  too  easily  acquired,  while  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers 
are  less  frequent.  All  should  be  especially  on  their  guard  against 
chills  and  colds.  ^Hasta  el  cuarenta  del  Mayo  no  te  quUes  el  tayo^; 
wait  for  May  40th  before  you  lay  aside  your  cloak! 

Madrid  first  appears  in  history  in  the  10th  cent,  in  the  form  of 
the  fortified  Moorish  outpost  of  Mad4r%  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  royal  palace  and  intended  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Re- 
conquistadores  of  Castile.  This  fortress  was  adjoined  on  the  S. 
by  a  small  settlement.  Alfonso  YI.  captured  Madjrit  in  1083 
tud  converted  the  Arab  mosque  into  the  Jglesia  de  la  Virgen  de  la 
Almudina  (p.  102).  The  Castilian  monarchs  endowed  the  town  with 
many  fa^ros  (p.  4),  and  it  grew  rapidly,  extending  at  first  to  the 
Puerto  Latina,  Cerrada,  and  de  Guadalajara  and  afterwards  to  the 
Puerte  de  Santo  Domingo,  de  San  Martin,  and  del  Sol.  The  arms 
of  the  city  represent  a  man  climbing  an  arbutus-tree  (mad/rono), 
below  which  stands  a  bear.  They  originated  in  a  law-suit  between 
the  city  and  the  clergy,  the  result  of  which  was  to  assign  the  forests 
near  the  city  to  the  former,  the  pastures  to  the  latter. 

In  1329  Ferdinand  IV.  assembled  the  first  Cortea  in  'MadriV. 
In  1383  King  John  I.  handed  over  the  lordship  of  the  town  to  King 
Leo  v.,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Armenia;  but  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  Madrid  reverted  to  Castile.  The  unquiet  times  during 
Ae  long  minority  of  Henry  III.  caused  the  court  to  move  to  Segovia, 
because  Madrid  did  not  seem  strong  enough  {^por  no  ter  fuerte 
aqueUa  villa').  At  the  close  of  Henry  lY .'s  reign  Madrid  was  shaken 
by  new  troubles.  The  adherents  of  'La  Beltraueja',  the  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.,  took  possession  of  the  Alcazar  and  were  besieged  in  it 
for  two  months  by  the  Duque  del  Infantado.  Quieter  days  followed 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  ^Reyes  Catolicos'  (1477; 
p.  xxxvi).  The  madness  of  Johanna  ^la  Loca'  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  snccetsion  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  embroiled  Madrid  once 
more.  —  Under  Cha&lbs  V.  Madrid  espoused  (1620)  the  cause  of 
the  Comuniroi,  or  opponents  of  the  centralisation  of  authority  in 
United  Spain.  After  the  defeat  of  this  party  at  Yillalar  (1521) 
Charles  V.  visited  Madrid  (1524)>  partly  to  cure  himself  of  a  fever 
contracted  at  Valladolld,  for  in  those  days  Madrid,  not  yet  entirely 
divested  of  its  woods,  was  considered  a  healthy  resort.  In  1525 
Francis  I.  of  France,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was 
hrought  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  confined  first  in  the  Torre  de  los 
Lujines  (p.  105),  and  then  in  the  Alcazar.  The  following  year, 
however,  through  the  exertions  of  his  mother  and  of  his  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  married  the  Princess 
Leonora,  sister  of  Charles.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  the 
town  contained  about  3000  inhabitants. 
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Philip  II.  definitely  and  finally  made  Madrid  the  royal  resi- 
dence and  declared  it  in  1560  the  'Cinica  Corte.  At  first,  however, 
the  town,  then  containing  2500  houses  and  25-30,000  inhab.,  de- 
rived little  advantage  ftom  this  move.  The  conrt  did  nothing  for  it, 
except  to  cut  down  the  last  remaining  forests  to  defray  its  expenses. 
The  so-called  Regalia  de  Apoaentos  made  the  owners  of  large  houses 
responsible  for  the  lodging  of  the  courtiers  and  the  noblesse,  with 
the  result  that  the  only  houses  built  were  the  small  and  low  ^Casas 
d  la  malicia\  which  were  exempt  from  this  burden.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  town  was  thus  unnaturally  checked ;  and  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  cent.  Madrid  remained  a  badly-built,  dirty, 
and  unhealthy  place,  inhabited  by  a  shifting  and  unstable  population. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  it  was  in  this  period  that  Spanish  art  and 
letters  attained  their  zenith.  Miguel  de  Cervantet  Saavedra  (1647- 
1616)  lived  at  Madrid  from  1609  till  his  death,  and  wrote  here  the 
second  part  of  *Don  Quixote'  and  other  works.  Diego  Rodriguez  de 
Silva  y  Velazquez  (1599-1660)  here  produced  his  miracles  of  colour- 
ing. Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca  (1600-1681)  here  conducted  the 
Spanish  drama  out  of  the  popular  channel  of  Lope  de  Vega  (1562- 
1635),  that  *m6nstruo  de  la  naturaMza'  as  Cervantes  called  him,  into 
the  mystic  and  court-like  forms  that  befitted  the  Spanish  idea  of 
religion  and  honour. 

The  18th  century  brought  the  Bourbons,  and  the  building  of  the 
great  royal  palace.  The  most  prominent  name  in  the  new  dynasty  is 
that  of  Charles  ///.,  who  resigned  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1759  to 
ascend  that  of  Spain.  Every  great  enterprize  was  eitheV  begun  or 
completed  by  him.  Charles  IV.  abdicated  in  1808.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Revolution  of  May  2nd  (^Doa  de  Mayo;  p.  67)  and  the  en- 
trance of  Joseph  Bonaparte  J  the  so-called  *Rey  Pepe'  or  *Pepe  BoteIla\ 
Joseph  also  earned  the  popular  title  of  *Rey  Plazuelas*  by  his  efforts 
to  supply  lungs  for  Madrid  through  the  destruction  of  convents  and 
whole  blocks  of  buildings  (manzHnas)  /  but  these  undertakings  were 
soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  restoration  and  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
Madrid  increased  and  improved  mightily  during  the  ensuing  period 
of  revolution  and  change,  marked  by  the  contests  for  the  constltntlon 
of  1812  (p.  473),  the  wars  between  the  Carlists  and  Cristhios  (p.  4), 
and  the  struggle  between  the  party  of  the  past,  with  its  great  re- 
collections, and  the  party  of  the  future,  with  its  great  expectations. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  a  Spanish  author  could  still  write 
that  Madrid  '•era  la  corte  mas  sHcia  que  se  conocfa  en  Europd'  (*the 
dirtiest  capital  in  Europe"*),  and  another  compares  it  with  an  African 
village.  A  little  later,  however,  the  pride  of  the  Madrilefio  in  his 
city  was  embodied  in  the  proud  saying :  *2)c  Madrid  al  cielo  y  en  el 
cielo  un  ventanillo  para  ver  h  Madrid'  (from  Madrid  to  Heaven  and 
in  Heaven  a  loophole  to  look  at  Madrid^e  tizBu<Gi£>ii>Jmatter  of  fact 
Madrid  is  now  a  very  fine  city. 

A  good  idea  of  the  situation  of  Madrid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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Urge  relief  in  the  Artillery  Museum  (p.  68).  The  city  lies  on  an 
undulating  diluvial  plateau  of  clay  and  sand,  wMch  rises  about  430ft. 
between  the  Manzanares  on  the  S.W.  and  the  Lozoya  Canal  on  the  N. 
This  plateau  is  funrowed  by  deep  depressions,  formerly  the  beds  of 
torrents  (arroyoi)  descending  to  the  Manzanares.  The  largest  of 
these  is  that  separating  the  city  proper  from  the  Prado  and  the  new 
E.  suburb,  and  containing  the  Paseos  de  la  Oastellana,  de  Kecol^tos, 
and  del  Prado.  During  heavy  rain  the  water  stiQ  flows  down  through 
this  natural  *rambla*  (p.  xl\  though  now  in  channels  specially 
prepared  for  it,  and  finally  enters  the  Manzanares  as  the  Arroyo  del 
Hospital.  Among  the  smaller  arroyos  of  the  past  are  the  Oalles  del 
Arenal,  de  Segovia,  de  Toledo,  and  de  Embajadores.  The  Calle  de 
Jacometrezo,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  along  a  ridge  from  end  to  end. 
The  Oldbb  Quartbks  of  the  city,  bounded  on  thelS.W.  by  the 
Manzanares,  form  a  rectangle  measuring  IY4  M.  from  E.  to  W.  and 
IV2  M.  from  N.  to  S.  The  New  Quabtbrs  extend  towards  the  Barrio 
lie  Chamberf  on  the  N.  and  over  the  Afueras  de  Buenavista  on  the 
N.E.,  while  the  Buen  Retire  forms  a  barrier  to  their  extension  on 
the  E.  The  Manzanares,  usually  very  scantily  supplied  with  water, 
is  spanned  by  the  following  Bbidoes  :  on  the  N.W. ,  the  Puente  Verde 
(PI.  I;  B,  6),  adjoining  the  Ermita  de  San  Antonio  de  la  Florfda  ; 
on  the  W. ,  the  Puente  del  Rey  (PI.  0,  7),  constructed  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  between  the  Oampo  del  More  and  the  Casa  de 
Campo,  and  the  Puente  de  Segovia  (PL  0,8),  built  by  the  celebrated 
Jnan  de  Herrera  (1784);  on  the  S.,  the  Puente  de  Toledo  (PI.  I; 
D,  11),  completed  in  1732  and  profusely  decorated  in  the  rococo 
style.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  constantly  rising  through  the  silting 
ip  of  the  stream,  whence  the  piers  are  partly  buried  in  the  ground. 

a.  From  the  Paerta  del  Sol  to  the  Prado. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  8),  the  largest  and  most  animated 
plaza  in  Madrid ,  derives  its  name  from  an  old  gateway ,  which, 
like  the  similarly  named  gates  at  Toledo  (p.  144)  and  Segovia,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  rising  sun.  It  has  been  the  real  political  arena 
of  Spanish  history  from  the  Comun^ro  movement  in  1520  (p.  63) 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Its  space  was  found  too  limited  as  far 
iJack  as  1570,  and  the  'gateway  of  the  sun'  was  removed.  Since  then 
the  plaza  has  been  several  times  enlarged.  It  received  its  present 
form  in  1856.  The  buildings  around  it  are  large  and  high,  but  of  no 
acMtectural  importance.  The  largest  is  the  Ministerio  de  la  Oober- 
^ei6n  (PI.  F,  8),  or  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (formerly  the  post- 
ofllce),  on  the  S.  side;  on  its  facade  is  a.  Normal  CZocfc,  regulated  from 
fte  Astronomical  Observatory.  On  all  sides  are  large  hotels  and  caf^s 
(eomp.  pp.  63,  54).    No  fewer  than  ten  streets  end. in  this  plaza. 

The  Gasbbba  db  San  Jbe6nimo  and  the  Callb  de  Algal  a  lead 
to  the  E.  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol  to  the  great  passes  on  the  E. 
nngln  of  the  inner  city.    The  first  of  these,  containing  the  most 
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elegant  shops  in  Madrid ,  forms  the  shortest  route  to  the  Piaa^ 
(p.  67).  After  ahout  1/4  M.  it  expands  into  the  Plaza  de  las  Cort 
(p.  68).  The  Oalle  Alcala,  the  widest  street  in  the  inner  town,  il 
fashionable  promenade  (comp.  p.  60)  and  a  favourite  route  for  p4 
lie  processions.    No.  11  in  this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  —         \ 

Beal  Aoadimia  de  Bellas  Artes  (PI.  F,  7),  formerly  the  Ad 
demia  de  Nobles  Artes  de  San  Fernando ,  founded  in  1752  for  4 
culture  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music.    The  fm 
floor  contains  a  small  ^Picture  Galbbry  (adm.,  see  p.  61 ;  enl^ 
to  the  right),  chiefly  of  works  by  Spanish  masters,  among  which  ai^^ 
some  of  the  noblest  creations  of  Murillo.    Catalogue  in  preparatioi 

We  first  enter  the  Saldn  de  Sesiones,  the  last  room  to  the  lej!  ] 
containing  the  gems  of  the  collection:  ** Murillo^  Dream  of  A.\ 
Roman  Knight  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  Santa  Maria  Maggioff^ 
at  Rome,  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Dream,  two  of  tbe  moi 
perfect  and  fascinating  works  of  the  master,  alike  in  the  figures,  tin 
colour,  and  the  chiaroscuro.  Soult  carried  off  these  pictures,  th* 
second  of  which  has  been  retouched,  from  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  at 
Seville.  — Zurbaran^  Canonized  Carthusians;  Ribera^  Ecce  Homov 
Fragonardj  Death  of  Dido ;  Rubens^  St.  Francis  between  Christ  aui 
the  Virgin,  a  work  of  his  middle  period,  painted  with  the  aid  of  his 
pupils;  Alonso  Cano.  Man  of  Sorrows;  *  Murillo  ^  Ascension;  Afari- 
ntM,  St.  Jerome  (1633 ).  —  ** Murillo,  St.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary 
healing  the  sick,  known  as  'El  Tinoso',  brought  by  Soult  from  the 
Caridad  at  Seville.  The  realistic  fidelity  in  the  representation  ol 
the  cripples  and  the  lepers  is  counterbalanced  by  the  artistic  hand- 
ling of  the  light  and  the  serene  beauty  of  the  royal  saint.  —  Murillo^ 
The  Magdalen ;  Domenirhino ,  Head  of  John  the  Baptist.  BetweeE 
the  windows :  Alonso  Cano^  Crucifixion. 

Middle  Room  (adjoining  the  last).  ZurbardUy  Ecstasy  of  St 
Benedict,  a  clear  and  admirable  work  (1630);  Morales,  Pieta 
Murillo  J  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Diego  of  Alcala  feeding  the  pooi 
(early  work) ;  *Riberaj  Assumption  of  the  Magdalen,  an  early  master- 
piece (1626);  Tristan,  St.  Jerome;  DiCtch  Master  (es^ily  16th  cent.) 
Crucifixion ;  Raphael  Mengs,  Portrait  of  a  woman ;  Giovanni  BelLini 
Head  of  Christ.  Several  clever  sketches  by  Ooya,  of  buU-flghts 
mad-houses ,  scenes  of  the  Carnival  and  Inquisition ;  also  portrait 
by  the  same  master.  —  We  pass  through  the  corner-room  to  the  — 

Entrance  Room.  A.  Pereda,  *Vanitas  Vanitatum' ;  Alonso  Cano 
Pieta ;  Rubens  (copy) ,  Susannah  at  the  bath ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
The  Brazen  Serpent ;  Ribera,  SS.  Jerome  and  Anthony ;  Cardzccci 
John  the  Baptist. 

Last  Room  to  the  right.  Madrazo ,  Queen  Isabella  II.  *Ooya 
Two  portraits  of  a  Maja,  or  girl  of  the  people,  reclining  on  a  divai 
(one  nude ,  the  other  draped) ;  Equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  IV 
Zurbasan,  Canonized  Carthusians  (comp.  above).  , 
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A  few  paces  farther  on,  beyond  the  Calle  de  Peligros,  to  the  left, 
stands  the  Jglesia  de  las  Calatravas  (PI.  II ;  G,  7),  dating  from  the 
17th  century.  To  the  right,  at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  de  Sevilla, 
is  the  handsome  office  of  the  New  York  Equitable  Inmranee  Co* 
(Eqwtativa).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  church  of  San  Joii 
(PI.  G,  7),  erected  in  1742,  and  the  Teatro  Apolo  (p.  58). 

The  Calle  del  Barqnillo,  diverging  to  the  left  by  the  Teatro  de  Apolo, 
leads  to  the  small  Plaza  del  Rey  (PI.  II;  G,  7),  with  garden-beds  and  a  sta- 
tue, by  Marianb  Benlliure,  of  Lieutenant  Jacinto  Ruiz^  one  of  the  partici- 
pators in  the  revolution  of  the  Dos  de  Mayo  (see  below). 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  that  part  of  the  Calle  AlcalS 
that  lies  in  the  inner  city.  To  the  left,  in  a  large  garden ,  stands 
the  Palacio  del  Ministerio  de  la  Guerra  (PI.  G,  H,  7 ;  war-offlce), 
which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  notorious  God  oy  (p.  126),  the 
'Prince  of  the  Peace',  but  was  confiscated  by  the  state  in  180o.  In 
1841-43  it  was  occupied  by  the  Regent  Espartero,  and  in  1869-70 
by  Gen.  Prim.  To  the  right,  with  its  principal  facade  (880  ft.  long) 
turned  towards  the  Sal6n  del  Prado,  is  the  handsome  Banoo  de 
Espafla  (PI.  H,  7),  erected  in  1884-91  by  Eduardo  de  Adaro  and 
Severiano  Sainz  de  la  Lastra, 

The  Calle  AlcaU  now  intersects  the  Plaza  de  Madbid  (PI.  II  j 
H,  7),  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  *Fuente  de  CibSles,  a  beau- 
tiful fountain  by  Robert  Michel  and  Francisco  Gutierrez  (18th  cent.), 
with  a  marble  group  representing  the  goddess  Cybele  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  lions.  At  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  square,  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  former  Palacio  de  San  Juan,  is  the  popular  Jardin  del 
Buen  Retire  (p.  68),  with  its  summer-theatre.  —  The  outer  Calle 
Alcala  leads  to  the  E.  from  the  Plaza  de  Madrid  to  the  Plaza  de 
la  Independencia  (p.  85),  with  one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the 
Buen  Retire  Park  (p.  84),  and  on  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (p.  86). 
To  the  left  (N.)  runs  the  beautiful  Paseo  de  RecoMtos.  In  the  mean- 
time we  turn  to  the  right  (S.)  and  enter  the  — 

•Prado,  the  famous  'meadow'  (pratum)  of  San  Jer6nimo,  so 
often  celebrated  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  other  poets.  It  was  once  the 
most  fashionable  promenade  In  Madrid,  but  has  been  thrown  some- 
what into  the  shade  by  the  new  pase'os  to  the  N.  We  first  reach  the 
wide  Sal6n  del  Prado  (PI.  H,  7, 8),  which  has  several  rows  of  trees. 
Near  the  middle  of  it  is  the  fine  Fuente  de  Apolo ^  erected  by  Ventura 
Bodxiguez  in  1780  and  decorated  with  statues  of  Apollo  and  the 
SeaMns  by  Manuel  Alvarez.  Near  this  fountain,  in  the  midst  of  the 
]p«(8ure-ground8  of  the  semicircular  Plaza  de  la  Lealtad,  rises  the 
Itawinento  del  Dos  de  Kayo  (PI.  H,  8),  consecrated  to  the  *Martyr8 
«f  liberty*  who  fell  on  May  2nd,  1808,  In  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
flQQch  from  the  city,  and  in  particular  to  Litis  Daoiz  and  Pedro 
fWl»^d«,  two  artillery  officers  who  trained  on  the  French  the  guns 
Wl  ike  park  of  MonteWon  (p.  96).  This  rising,  which  began  at 
■^  r3^1ace  on  account  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  royal  princes,  was 
l^Mly  put  down  by  Murat.   The  *blood  bath'  in  which  he  ex- 
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ecuted  some  hundreds  of  peaceful  citizens  in  the  Prado  is  commem- 
orated in  Goya's  picture  mentioned  at  p.  76.  Though  It  failed  in 
its  Immediate  object,  the  brave  attempt  ronsed  the  people  of  Spain 
to  the  *War  of  Liberation'  (*Guerra  de  Independ^ncla'),  and  led  to 
the  effective  intervention  of  the  British  under  Wellington.  The 
monument  was  erected  in  1840  from  the  design  of  Isidro  Velazquez. 
The  lower  part  is  a  structure  of  grey  granite,  with  a  sarcophagus, 
medallions  of  Daoiz  and  Velarde,  the  arms  of  Madrid,  two  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  Spanish  lion.  Above  this  rises  an  obelisk  of  yellowish 
granite  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures. 

Behind  the  monument,  to  the  left,  is  the  Bolsa  de  Comeroio 
(PL  H,  7;  Exchange),  a  tasteful  classic  building  by  Enrique  Maria 
BepuU^s  (1893"),  with  a  portico  borne  by  six  Corinthian  columns. 
—  From  the  Plaza  de  la  Lealtad  the  Calle  de  la  Lealtad  ascends 
towards  the  E.  In  it,  to  the  right,  at  some  distance  from  the  street, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Palace  of  Buen  Retiro  (p.  86),  stands  the 
♦MuBeo  de  ArtUleria  (PI.  II;  H,  8),  founded  In  1803  and  rebuUt 
in  1890.  It  is  at  present  again  partially  under  reconstruotion  and 
not  accessible. 

Ground  Floor.  Boom  I  (in  front).  Gans  capinred  in  campaigns  against 
Moorish  pirates  and  in  Cochin  China,  including  some  richly  ornamented 
Bronze  Chms  of  Malay  JPtraiet.  Hotcbkiss  gun  captured  in  Cuba  in  1897; 
cartridges  for  a  dynamite  field-piece  used  by  the  Cuban  insurgents.  — 
Boom  II.  Model  of  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia.  LargC'relief-plan  of  Madrid  in 
1830.  —  Boom  III.  Collection  of  Cannon  and  their  appurtenances.  Carriage 
in  which  Gen.  Prim  was  assassinated.  Table  used  by  Charles  V.  at  Villa- 
viciosa  (p.  182)  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  (1517). 

First  Floor.  Boom  I.  Equestrian  portrait  of  Gen.  O'Donnell.  Battle 
of  Tetuan  (1860),  painted  by  Sans.  Moorish  tent  captured  in  the  war  with 
Morocco  (I860).  Banner  of  Charles  Y.  Tent  of  Charles  F.,  used  in  the 
campaign  against  Tunis  (1535).  Banners,  models  of  bridges  and  fortifica- 
tions, etc.  —  Boom  II.  Portraits  of  Alfonso  XII.  and  of  the  Queen-Begent 
with  the  little  Alfonso  XIII.  Gun  and  equipage,  presented  by  Krupp  to 
Alfonso  XII.  —  Boom  III.  Native  weapons  from  the  American  and  Asiatic 
colonies  of  Spain.  Figure  with  the  armour  of  a  Sultan  of  Higan,  in  the 
island  of  Mindanao.  Armour  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Wooden  shields. 
Chinese  bow.  Armour  of  a  Mexican  cacique.  Tom-tom.  —  Boom  IV. 
Models  of  Ouns.  —  Boom  V.  Model  of  a  large  Erupp  cannon.  —  Boom  VL 
Collection  of  Weapons  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day.  —  Boom  VII. 
Historical  Collection.  In  the  glass-cases :  Bemains  of  the  banner  carried  by 
Fernando  Cortez  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico ;  blood-stained  uniforms  of 
General  Prim,  who  was  assassinated  in  1870  near  the  Pla^a  del  Bey,  and 
of  Marshal  Concha,  who  fell  in  the  Carlist  war  (1874) ;  ribbon  of  an  order 
worn  by  Diego  de  Leon,  an  insurgent  general  shot  in  1841.  On  the  walls 
are  weapons  and  banners  taken  from  the  Oarlists  and  the  Cubans.  Model 
of  a  fortress,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Charles  IV.  Table 
on  which  the  Treaty  of  Vergara  (p  18)  was  signed.  —  Boom  VIII.  Cof- 
fins, portraits ,  and  other  reminiscences  of  Daoiz  and  Velarde  (p.  67). 
Moorish  Sword  of  Aliatar,  Alcalde  of  Loya.  Epaulettes  and  orders  of  the 
'Maid  of  SaragogJia'.    Portraits  of  celebrated  Spanish  generals. 

The  S.  end  of  the  Sal6n  del  Prado  is  embellished  by  the  Fuente 
de  Neptuno,  by  J.  Pascual  de  Mena  (18th  cent.).  This  stands  op- 
posite the  Plaza  db  las  Cortbs  (Pl.H;  G,  8),  a  tree-shaded  square 
forming  the  S.E.  prolongation  of  the  Oarrera  de  San  Jeronimo  (p.  65). 
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It  is  adorned  by  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Cervantes,  by  Antonio  Sola  (1836). 
The  reliefs  on  the  pedestal,  representing  Don  Qnizote's  adventure 
witii  the  lions,  and  the  Don  and  Sancho  Panza  led  by  the  goddess  of 
Folly,  are  by  Jostf  Piquer.  —  The  N.  W.  comer  of  the  plaza  Is  oe- 
cmpied  by  the  — 

Palacio  del  Congreso  (PI.  G,  8;  adm.,  see  p.  61 }  entr.  in  the 
Calle  ZorrUla,  on  the  N.  side),  built  by  Narcito  Patcudl  in  1843-60, 
with  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns.  In  the  pediment  is  an 
allegorical  group  by  Ponciano  Ponzano. 

The  interior  is  interesting,  especially  daring  the  session  of  the  Cortes. 
In  the  SALdN  db  Sebiokes,  lighted  from  the  roof,  the  seats  of  the  deputies 
are  arranged  in  semicircnlar  rows  facing  the  chair  of  the  president.  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  represent  the  Oath  of  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz  in  1812 
(by  Ca$€uU>)a,nd.  Maria  de  Molina  introdacing  her  son  to  Ferdinand  IV.  (by 
Giibert).  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  famous  legislators 
of  all  times,  by  Rivera.  In  the  middle  is  an  apotheosis  of  eminent  Span- 
iards (tbe  Cid,  Columbus,  Cervantes,  etc.),  by  the  same  artist.  Two  MarbU 
TMets  on  the  wall  behind  the  president's  seat  bear  the  names  of  the 
Spaniards  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  political  freedom.  The  ministerial 
bench  is  cnlled  El  Banco  Azitl.  The  deputies  speak  from  their  places.  — 
The  most  interesting  of  the  other  rooms  is  the  Sal<5m  ox  Cohfbbbncias, 
which  contains  allegorical  scenes,  a  picture  of  the  Comuneros  by  CHsbert^ 
reliefs  of  celebrated  publicists  and  orators,  and  marble  busts  of  Martinez  de 
la  Roea^  Toreno,  Argilelles^  and  Oldxaga. 

We  BOW  return  to  the  Prado,  the  next  section  of  which  is  named 
the  PAsio  DEL  Pbado  (pi.  H,  8,  9).  To  the  right  stands  the  Museo 
del  Prado  (p.  70),  to  the  S.  of  which  are  the  Plaza  de  Murillo  and 
the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  84).  In  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  museum, 
amid  some  beautiful  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  a  bronze  Monument  to 
Velatquez,  by  A.  Marinas,  erected  in  1899  by  the  artists  of  Spain.  — 
A  little  farther  to  the  S.  are  the  four  unimportant  Fuentes  Gemelas, 

The  Oallb  db  Fblifb  Ouabto  (PI.  II;  H,  8),  beginning  at  the 
Neptune  fountain  (p.  68),  ascends  to  the  E.,  past  the  main  entrance 
of  the  museum,  to  the  Buen  Retire  (p.  84).  To  the  left,  halfway  up 
the  hill,  is  the  Museo  de  Artilleria  (p.  68),  and  to  the  right  is  the 
Real  Acadimia  EepanoUt  (PI.  H,  8),  or  Academy  of  Science,  built  in 
1893.  To  the  S.  of  this  is  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Jer6iiimo  el  Beal 
(PL  H;  H,  8),  built  in  1503  and  restored  in  1879-82.  From  1628 
to  1833  this  church  witnessed  the  meetings  of  the  Cortes  and  the 
taking  of  the  constitutional  oath  by  the  Principe  de  Asturias  (the  heir 
apparent).  —  At  the  upper  end  of  the  street  is  a  Bronze  Statue  of  the 
Queen-Regent  Maria  Christina  (widow  of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  d.  1878), 
by  M.  Benlliure,  erected  in  1893.  The  building  in  front  of  which 
this  statue  rises  is  the  Musbo  db  Rbpboducoionbs  Artistioas  (PI.  II ; 
H,8),  formerly  the  Casdn  de  Felipe  Cuarto  (p.  85)  and  now  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  casts,  photographs,  and  other  reproductions  of 
kneient  and  modern  works  of  art.  The  celling  of  the  main  hall  is 
decorated  with  allegorical  frescoes  by  Luca  Giordano,  representing 
the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  *Tois6n  de  Oro',  or  Golden  Fleece. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce  (p.  85 ;  adm. ,  see  p.  61). 
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b.  Tlie  Kuseo  del  Prado. 

The  **Mu8eo  del  Prado  or  Museo  Nacional  de  Pintura  y  Escultura 
(PI.  H,  8;  adm.,  p.  61)  contains  not  only  the  famous  picture-gallery 
of  the  Spanish  kings,  t>ut  also  a  collection  of  sculptures.  The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  Calle  de  Felipe  Cuarto  (p.  69);  the  W.  entrance, 
in  the  Paseo  del  Prado,  admits  to  the  groundfloor  (p.  82).  —  The 
huilding  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles  in.  by  the  celebrated 
architect  Juan  de  Villanueva,  and,  after  a  long  interruption  caused 
by  the  French  invasion,  was  gradually  carried  to  a  conclusion  under 
Ferdinand  VII.  The  exterior  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit.  As, 
however,  the  rooms  were  originally  intended  for  a  collection  of  nat- 
ural history,  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  their  present  purpose  and 
the  light  is  generally  insufficient.  The  structural  alterations  in  the 
S.  wing,  which  were  begun  in  1898,  have  involved  the  circular  hall, 
the  cabinets  with  paintings  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  and 
the  upper  story.  Alterations  in  the  arrangements  are  therefor©  fre- 
quent (comp.  p.  72).  —  It  may  be  noticed  that,  though  most  of 
the  doors  are  closed  in  winter,  they  are  not  locked.  On  wet  days  the 
gallery  is  closed. 

The  ••Collection  of  Old  PaintingB,  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Museum,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  in  Eu- 
rope. The  treasures  of  the  art-loving  Charles  V.,  most  of  which  were 
brought  to  Spain,  were  rapidly  increased  by  the  kindred  taste  of 
Philip  II.  and  Philip  IV.  Philip  V.  added  a  large  number  of  French 
pictures  of  the  17-18th  centuries.  Ferdinand  VII.  combined  in  one 
collection  the  pictures  from  all  his  palaces,  except  the  Escorial.  To 
this  were  added  in  1840  the  pictures  of  the  'Museo  Nacional  de  la 
Trinidad',  consisting  of  early  Spanish  and  Flemish  paintings  removed 
from  the  convents  in  1836  et  seq.  The  gallery  now  contains  over 
2000  works. 

The  chief  treasure  of  the  gallery  consists  naturally  enough  of 
the  paintings  of  the  Spanish  School  in  general  and  of  its  great 
master  Diego  Velazquez  in  particular.  About  sixty  genuine  works 
of  this  grand  colourist  are  here  united,  and  among  these  are  probably 
all  his  most  brilliant  creations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  about  h  alf 
of  his  works  are  no  longer  in  Spain  but  scattered  among  the  private 
galleries  of  England  and  elsewhere.  Velazquez  is  here  represented 
at  aU  ages,  from  his  twentieth  year  to  his  death,  and  in  all  his  dif- 
ferent phases :  —  as  portrait-painter,  historical  painter,  landscape- 
painter,  and  painter  of  Biblical  and  mythological  subjects.  —  The 
gallery  possesses  about  as  many  pictures  by  Murillo,  whose  greatest 
masterpieces  in  Spain  are,  however,  to  be  seen  in  the  Academia  di 
San  Fernando  (p.  66)  and  at  Seville.  —  Ribera  (Spagnoletto)  and 
Dom.  Theotocdpuli  ('El  Oreco^J^  whose  works  were  of  so  much  import- 
ance in  forming  the  style  of  the  two  great  masters  just  mentioned, 
are  represented  by  numerous  and  admirable  specimens.  In  fact,  the 
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Spanisli  school  of  the  16- 
18th  cent,  is  represented  by 
almost  all  its  masters  and 
generally  by  excellent  works, 
so  that  its  development  may 
be  studied  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

The  collection  is  also 
rich  in  works  of  the  foreign 
schools  of  both  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  It  contains  in- 
deed only  two  important 
pictures  of  the  Eably  Ital- 
UN8  of  the  15th  cent. :  an 
altar-piece  by  Fra  Angelico 
and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin 
by  Mantegna.  The  best 
period  is,  however,  repre- 
sented by  numerous  master- 
pieces. Ten  pictures  are 
ascribed  to  Raphael,  Among 
those  which  were  certainly 
executed  wholly  or  mainly 
by  the  artist's  own  brush 
are  the  *Spasimo  di  Sicilia', 
carried  off  from  Palermo  in 
1661 J  the  Madonna  with  the 
flsh,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Raphael's  Madonnas 
(of  his  Roman  period);  a 
second  and  smaller  Holy 
Family  which  shows  similar 
beauty  on  a  miniature  scale ; 
and  the  brilliantly  coloured 
portrait  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Pavia.  —  Among  the  finest 
of  the  other  paintings  of  the 
stme  period  are  a  master- 
piece ofAndrea  delSarto,  the 
oft-repeated  Bearing  of  the 
Cross  by  Sebastiano  del  Pi- 
om6o,  and  two  genuine  early 
works  of  Correggio.  —  The 
most  attractive  part  of  the 
Italian  section  is  that  devot- 
ed to  the  Venetian  school. 
^^Ume  is  represented  by 
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his  admirable  Holy  Family  of  the  Flower  Pot.  Titian  contributes 
nearly  forty  paintings.  To  his  early  period  belong  the  freely  re- 
touched portrait  of  Alfonso  d'Fste,  and  the  'Bacchanal'  and  'Fertil- 
ity', two  allegorical-mythological  works  painted  for  that  prinoe.  To 
his  middle  and  later  periods  belong  the  full-length  portraits  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  and  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  V. 
on  the  battlefield  of  Miihlberg,  three  miracles  of  portraiture;  the 
Venus  and  Danae ;  and  the  allegorical  works  celebrating  the  glories 
of  the  Church  and  the  victory  of  Lep&nto.  —  Tintoretto  is  also 
finely  represented  by  a  series  of  noble  works,  some  of  which  were 
procured  through  the  efforts  of  Velazquez.  —  The  later  Venetians, 
from  Paolo  Veronese  to  Tiepolo,  are  also  admirably  represented. 

The  Early  Flemish  School  is  represented  by  interesting  and 
genuine  works  of  Roger  van  derWeyden,  the  Master  ofFlimaUe,  Petrus 
Cristus,  H.  Bosch^  Marinus^  Patinir,  H,  deBles,  and  Sir  Anthony  More; 
but  the  works  ascribed  to  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eydc  are  not  authentic. 
The  Latb  Flemish  School  is  represented  by  numerous  works,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  merit.  There  are  more  than  sixty  genuine 
specimens  of  Rubens.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  a  magnificent 
early  work,  painted  after  his  return  to  Antwerp  from  Italy.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  excellent  pictures  of  his  middle  period,  but 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Rubens  collection  consists  of  the 
many  splendid  examples  of  his  later  years,  during  which  he  worked 
mainly  for  Philip  IV.  Among  the  twenty-one  pictures  by  Anthony 
van  Dyckj  differing  widely  in  motive  and  in  period,  there  are  a  few 
of  his  masterpieces,  such  as  the  Betrayal  of  Christ.  The  Family 
Group  of  Jordaens  is  surpassed  by  no  other  work  of  that  master^ 
The  numerous  specimens  of  David  Teniers  the  Younger  are,  however, 
generally  inferior  to  those  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Louvre. 
Jan  Brueghel^  again,  can  be  nowhere  studied  to  so  great  advantage 
both  as  regards  quality  and  variety.  —  The  Dutch  School  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  almost  total  absence,  and  the  German  School  is 
represented  by  but  a  few  works,  though  these  are  good  of  their  kind. 

The  French  School  of  the  17th  cent,  is  represented  more 
abundantly  here  than  in  most  of  the  great  collections  outside  of  the 
Louvre;  Nicolas  Poussin,  Claude  Lorrain^  and  the  contemporary 
portrait-painters  may  all  be  studied  here  to  advantage.  Two  works 
by  Watteau  are  prominent  among  the  paintings  of  the  18th  century. 

Good  Catalogue  (price  4  p.)  by  Pedro  de  Madrazo.  The  same  aathor 
is  preparing  a  detailed  scientific  catalogue,  of  which  only  the  first  volume* 
embracing  the  Spanish  and  Italian  schools,  ha<i  been  published.  —  The 
Director  of  the  Museum  is  the  painter  Joii  Alvarez^  appointed  in  1898. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gallery,  which  is  at  present  avowedly 
temporary,  is  so  frequently  altered,  that  no  attempt  is  here  made 
to  indicate  the  exact  position  of  each  painting.  A  list  of  the  vaiioos 
rooms  is  given,  followed  by  a  .catalogue  oj  tjh^  ^^^  interesting  pic- 
tures in  the  order  of  their  numbers. 
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LtsT  OP  Booms. 

The  first  room  beyond  the  entrance  is  the  Rotunda  (PI.  1), 
where  screens  between  the  columns  are  hnng  with  interesting  works 
by  Ruhena  and  J,  BruegheL  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Long  Gallery  are  four  large  ♦Tempera  Paintings  of  the  Early 
Spanish  School :  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (in  two  sections)  and  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  These  pictures  originally  formed  the  shutters  of  the 
organ  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Avila,  and  reveal,  by  the  energy 
of  their  conception  and  their  deep  and  vigorous  colouring,  the  Master 
of  the  Altar  of  St.  Thomas  (p.  81).  —  On  each  side  of  the  Rotunda 
lie  five  cabinets,  those  to  the  left  (PI.  2-6)  containing  Italian  Paint- 
ings (one  by  Titian;  two  hy  Raphael;  and  a  number  by  0.  B,  Tiepolo'), 
those  to  the  right  (PI.  7-11)  Spanish  Paintings  (by  Juanes^  Morales^ 
MufiUo,  Pareja,  Cano^  etc.) ;  also  (on  easels)  two  works  by  Watteau 
and  two  by  Van  Dyck, 

From  the  Rotunda  a  staircase  (PI.  A)  descends  to  the  Rooms  op 
Alfonso  VIT.,  which  contain  Spanish,  Flemi$h,  and  Oerman  Pictures 
of  the  15'16th  centuries.  The  series  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  saints, 
an  altar-piece  by  Fra  Angelico,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve  by  Ditref 
(R.  m)  should  be  noticed. 

Re-ascending  to  the  Rotunda,  we  thence  pass  through  an  Ante- 
room (PI.  12  a)  to  the  Long  Gallbbt  (PI.  12),  which  contains  many 
choice  works  by  Ribera,  Theotocopuli,  Zurbaran,  Titian  (Bacchanal, 
fecundity,  Portraits,  etc.),  Raphael  (Bearing  of  the  Cross,  small  Holy 
Family,  etc.),  Van  Dyck,  Velazquez,  Albrecht  DUrer,  Jordaens,  and 
other  chefs-d'oBuvre  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools.  In  the  middle 
of  the  gallery  stands  a  fine  table  inlaid  in  Florentine  mosaics,  pre- 
sented (along  with  others)  to  Philip  II.  by  Pope  Pius  Y.  after  the 
battle  of  Lep&nto;  and  near  it  areMiwo  show-cases  containing  ♦Objects 
in  gold  and  silver,  cut  crystal,  and  precious  stones,  many  of  which 
rank  among  the  finest  works  of  their  kind. 

The  Saloon  op  Vblazqubz  (PI.  13),  which  opens  to  the  E.  in 
the  middle  of  the  long  gallery,  has  been  devoted  since  1899  to  works 
by  Velazquez,  including  the  Surrender  of  Breda,  the  Borrachos,  *Las 
Hilanderas',  and,  in  a  Cabinet  (PI.  13  a)  opening  on  the  N.  side, 
*Las  Meninas'.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stands  a  mosaic  table 
resembling  that  just  mentioned. 

We  once  more  return  to  the  PeovisionaIi  Saloon  on  the  upper 
floor,  temporarily  containing  a  number  of  good  paintings  by  Claude 
Lorrain,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  etc. 

On  the  groundfloor  (entrance,  see  p.  82)  is  the  Salon  db  Goya, 
to  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
works  by  Francisco  Ooya  (p.  Ixxxv).  These  include  portraits, 
decorative  paintings  of  scenes  from  Spanish  life,  originally  intended 
to  serve  as  patterns  for  tapestry,  and  pen-and-ink  and  crayon 
drawings,  Digitized  by  Google 
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Frinoipal  Paintiiigs  in  the  Order  of  their  Nmnbert. 

Italian  Schools.  —  *14.  Fra  Angelica  da  Fiesole,  Annunciation 
and  Expulsion  from  Paradise  j  in  the  predella,  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
Visitation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Death  of  the  Virgin. 

15.  Lucia  AnguUsola^  Portrait  of  Piermaria,  a  physician  of  Cre- 
mona. 

22-36.  Jacopo  Batsano  (da  Ponte) :  30.  Christ  expelling  the 
money-changers. 

39-44.  Franc,  Bassano :  40.  Last  Supper. 

60.  Qiovanni  Bellini^  Virgin  and  saints. 

108.  Vine.  Catena^  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys» 
132-135.  Corregglo:  H32.  Christ  and  the  Magdalen  in  a  very  at- 
tractive landscape  (an  early  work)  j  *135.  Holy  Family,  an  early  work, 
painted  at  Ferrara. 

211.  Luca  Giordano i  Allegory  of  Peace,  representing  Rubens 
painting  the  enthroned  Goddess  of  Peace.  This  work  is  probably 
both  in  composition  and  in  colouring  the  most  attractive  of  tbe 
numerous  paintings  in  the  Prado  by  this  quick-working  master,  wbo 
spent  many  years  at  the  Spanish  court. 

♦236.  Titian^  Madonna  with  SS.  Ulphus  and  Bridget,  an  early 
masterpiece. 

237.  Qiulio  Romano,  Holy  Family. 

248-254.  Guercino:  248.  St.  Peter  delivered  from  prison;  249. 
Susanna  at  the  bath. 

257-261.  GuidoReni:  259.  'La  Virgen  de  la  Silla'  (Madonna 
of  the  chair)  ;  260.  St.  Sebastian. 

288.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Betrothal  of  the  Virgin. 

289-291.  Bernardino  Luini:  290.  Holy  Family. 

295.  And.  Mantegna^  Death  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  view  of  Mantua. 

332-236.  Parmigianino :  332.  Portrait  of  a  man;  333.  A  lady  and 
her  three  children,  the  companion-piece  to  No.  332. 

*341.  Giorgione  (probably  a  youthful  work  of  Titian),  Virgin 
and  Child  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Anthony  of  Padua. 

342.  Bernardino  Licinio  da  Pordenone,  Portrait  of  a  lady. 

364-371.  Raphael:  •*364.  Holy  Family,  a  small  gem,  wonder- 
fully minute  and  careful  in  execution  and  charming  in  its  bright 
colouring  (dated  1507).  —  ♦*365.  'Madonna  del  Pesce',  a  work  of 
warm  and  vigorous  colouring,  entirely  by  the  master's  own  hand.  — 
**366.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  known  as  the  'Spasimo  de  Sicilia' 
(Spanish  'El  Pasmo  de  Sicilia'),  a  masterpiece  of  composition,  ex- 
pression, and  individuality,  originally  executed  (partly  by  pupils) 
for  a  church  at  Palermo.  —  *367.  Portrait  of  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia, 
finely  individualized  and  splendid  in  colouring.  —  368.  Visitation, 
an  unsatisfactory  composition,  executed  by  pupils.  —  *369.  Holy 
Family,  known  as  'La  Perla',  because  Philip  IV.,  who  bought  it  from 
the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of  England  for  2000/.,  called  it  the  'pearl 
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of  his  Raphaels'  (sohool-plece).  —  ♦370.  Madonna  della  Rosa,  a  work 
of  his  latest  period,  cool  in  colouring,  and  perhaps  executed  by  Oiulio 
Romano.  —  371.  Holy  Family  with  the  Lizard,  painted  by  a  pupil 
from  the  master's  design. 

383-389.  Andrea  del  8arto:  383.  Portrait  of  Lucrezia  del  Fede, 
his  wife;  386.  Madonna  and  Child;  386.  Holy  Family;  387.  Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice ;  388.  Madonna  and  Child ;  389.  Madonna  and  Child 
with  St.  John. 

392,  393.  Sassoferrato:  392.  Madonna. 

396,  396.  SebaHiano  delPiombo:  ^396.  Bearing  of  the  Cross; 
396.  Christ  in  Hades,  a  studio-piece  of  the  master's  Roman  period. 

♦407.  Giovanni  BattistaTiepolo,  Immaculate  Conception,  notable 
for  its  splendid  colouring. 

410-442.  Jacopo  Tintoretto :  410.  Naval  battle,  highly  picturesque 
and  original  in  effect;  411.  Sebastiano  Veniero,  the  Venetian  general; 
416.  Moses  and  the  women  of  Midian  (Numbers,  chap,  xxxi);  428. 
Last  Jadgment,  a  small  replica  of  the  mammoth  work  in  the  Doges' 
Palace ;  436.  Judith  and  Holophemes. 

450-491.  Titian:  ^450.  Bacchanalian  Scene,  full  of  sensuous 
charm.  —  ♦♦451.  'La  Fecundidad'  or  Worship  of  the  Goddess  of 
Fertility.  Like  No.  450  and  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  the  British 
National  Gallery,  this  is  one  of  the  celebrated  series  painted  about 
1520  for  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrara.  The  composition  is  weak,  but  the 
picture  is  glowing  with  colour,  and  never  were  children  painted  at 
once  80  charming  and  so  naive,  so  varied  and  so  beautiful,  as  those 
rosy  and  frolicsome  putti.  —  ♦462.  Alfonso  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
painted  ca.  1516  (retouched  and  damaged  almost  beyond  recognition). 
—  ^453.  Full-length  portrait  of  Emp.  Charles  V.,  painted  at  Augs- 
burg in  1532.  —  ♦454.  Full-length  portrait  of  Philip  II.,  when  a 
youth.  —  ^455.  Venus  and  Adonis,  painted  for  Philip  II.  —  ^456. 
Adam  and  Eve,  of  glowing  coldur  (ca.  1640).  —  ♦♦457.  Portrait  of 
Charles  v.,  a  masterpiece  of  dignity  and  colouring,  representing  the 
enaperor  on  the  field  of  Miihlberg,  mounted  on  a  black  horse  and 
dad  in  full  armour.  —  458.  Danae,  a  replica  of  the  picture  at  Naples, 
painted  for  Philip  11.  by  the  artist  himself.  —  459.  Venus  listening 
to  a  young  musician  (school-piece).  —  ♦460.  Venus  listening  to  a 
young  musician.  —  ^462.  Apotheosis  of  Charles  V,,  known  as  'La 
Gloria',  painted  for  Charles  V.  in  1550.  The  emperor  and  his  wife, 
along  with  his  son  Philip  and  his  wife,  are  represented  among  the 
souls  of  the  saved.  This  work  was  very  highly  prized  by  Charles  V., 
who  died  with  it  in  his  room  at  Yuste.  It  was  afterwards  at  the 
Escorial.  —  467.  Ecce  Homo,  468.  Mater  Dolorosa,  both  painted  for 
Charles  V.  and  strongly  coloured.  —  469.  St.  Margaret  overcoming 
the  Dragon  with  the  Cross.  —  470.  King  Philip  H.  dedicating  his 
infant  son  to  Victory  after  the  battle  of  Lep^nto,  a  somewhat  un- 
successful allegory,  painted  by  the  master  in  his  9ist  year,  but  still 
showing  some  fine  colouring.  —  ^471.  The  Marquis  del  Vasto  ad- 
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dreising  his  troops  (oa.  1540).  — -  472.  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
with  a  beautiful  landscape  (late  work,  nnflnished).  —  475.  Mater 
Dolorosa,  of  his  middle  period.  —  *476.  Allegorical  representatioa 
of  Spain  as  the  shelter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  known  as  'La 
Ftf*.  —  477.  Portrait  of  himself,  at  an  advanced  age.  —  478.  Lorenzo 
Lotto  (not  Titian)j  St.  Jerome  (injured).  —  485.  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
wife  of  Charles  V.  —  488.  Bearing  of  ^e  Cross,  a  late  work,  finished 
by  Jacopo  Bassano.  —  489.  Half-flgnre  of  Christ,  a  relic  of  a  master- 
piece  ('Noli  me  tangere')  of  his  middle  period,  damaged  by  fire.  — 
490.  Betrayal  of  Christ  (latest  period). 

524.  Vasarij  Madonna  and  Child  with  two  angels. 

526-546.  Paolo  Veronese:  526.  Venus  and  Adonis.  —  527.  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  a  large,  original,  beautifully  coloured, 
and  very  effective  composition  (the  figure  of  the  founder  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  in  the  assemblage;  school-piece).  — ♦528.  Jesus 
and  the  Centurion  of  Capernaum,  a  work  of  oonsiderable  size  and 
beautiful  colouring.  —  *530.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Genesius,  an  effective 
composition  with  strong  and  glowing  colouring.  —  533.  Finding  of 
Moses.  —  ♦538.  The  Path  of  Virtue,  a  charming  allegory. 

Spanish  School.  —  ^629.  Josi  Antolinez,  Assumption  of  the 
Magdalen. 

667-674.  Alonso  Cano:  668.  St.  Benedict  in  ecstasy;  670.  Ma- 
donna and  Child;  672.  Dead  Christ. 

687-692.  J,  de  Carreho:  687,  688.  Portraits  of  King  Charles  II. 
and  his  mother,  Marianne  of  Austria,  widow  of  Philip  IV. ;  690. 
Portrait  of  Count  Potemkin,  Russian  ambassador;  692.  Portrait  of 
Fr.  Bazan,  comic  actor. 

701.  Coello,  Virgin  enthroned,  with  saints. 

731-743.  Francisco  Ooya:  731,  732.  Portraits  of  Charles  IV.  and 
his  wife  Maria  Louisa;  734.  Execution  of  Madrilefios  by  Marat's 
command;  735.  Combat  between  Spaniards  and  French  Mamelukes, 
two  large  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  rising  against  the  Frencli  in 
1808,  notable  for  their  vivid  realism  and  vigorous  conception ;  736. 
Charles  IV.  with  his  family;  737-743.  Portraits  of  the  royal  tamily. 

749-766.  Juan  de  Juanes:  749-753.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Stephen ;  ^bi.  Portrait  of  Luis  de  Castelvi ;  756.  The  Visitation ; 
757.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes;  759.  Ecce  Homo. 

788-801*.  J.  B,  del  Ma%o:  ♦788.  View  of  Saragossa,  painted  in 
1647  after  a  riot;  the  exquisite  little  figures  of  Philip  IV. *s  courtiers 
are  probably  by  Velazquez,  Maze's  father-in-law.  —  789.  Don 
Tiburcio  (not  by  Del  Maze,  but  by  From.  Bizi) ;  790.  Maria  Anna, 
second  wife  of  Philip  IV. 

806-842.  Menende%,  Still-life. 

847-851.  Morales:  847.  Ecce  Homo;  848.  Mater  Dolorosa;  849. 
Presentation  in  the  Temple;  850.  Madonna  and  Child. 

854-899.  MuriUo:  ^854.  Holy  Family  ('del  Pajarito*),  an  early 
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masterpiece,  showing  the  influence  of  Rlbera.  —  ♦856.  Eleazar  and 
Rebecca.  —  857(?).  Repentant  Magdalen.  —  859.  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  an  early  work.  —  862.  Virgin  and  Child.  —  865.  St.  John 
the  Baptist  when  a  child.  —  *866.  Yonthful  Saviour  and  John  the 
Baptist,  usually  known  as  'Los  Nifios  de  la  concha'  (the  children 
of  the  shell).  — ■  867.  Annunciation.  —  868.  Vision  of  St.  Bernard. 

—  870.  *La  Virgen  del  Rosario'  (Virgin  with  the  rosary).  —  872. 
St  Anna  teaching  the  Virgin.  —  877-880.  Immaculate  Conception, 
•No.  878  being  the  best.  —  ♦881.  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew,  a  small 
masterpiece  with  fine  aDlouring  and  treatment  of  light.  —  882-885. 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (sketches  for  the  pictures  at  Stafford 
House  in  London).  —  890.  St.  Francis  de  Paula. 

909-915.  Otrenie:  914.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

916-919.  Paeheco,  Portraits  of  saints. 

923-984.  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz:  923.  Maria,  wife  of  Emp.  Maxi- 
milian H.;  924.  Isabella  deValois,  third  wife  of  Philip  II;  931. 
Philip  n. 

♦936.  Pareja  (the  *slave'  and  afterwards  the  pupil  of  Velazquez), 
Galling  of  St.  Matthew,  an  interesting  painting  showing  the  costumes 
of  the  period. 

947.  Franc,  Bi&aita,  Angel  appearing  to  St.  Francis ;  the  colour- 
ing is  brilliant,  and  the  expression  of  ecstasy  on  the  ascetic  face  of 
the  saint  is  delineated  in  a  masterly  manner. 

955-1012.  Jusepe  Ribera  Clo  Spagnoletto'):  ♦980.  Mary  Magdalen 
in  the  desert,  of  rare  beauty  in  expression,  clear  and  brilliant  In 
colour;  982.  Jacob's  Ladder;  ^987.  St.  Peter  delivered  from  prison. 

—  ♦989.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  work  of  charming  colour- 
ing, broad  and  masterly  handling,  and  rigorous  conception,  but 
nnfortunately  damaged  (replica  at  Berlin).  —  990.  Holy  Trinity; 
1004.  Ixion;  1005.  Prometheus;  1006.  A  hermit;  1010.  Archimedes, 

1016.  Franc.  Juan  Rivij  Auto  de  ¥4  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  at 
Madrid,  June  30th,  1680. 

1082-1041.  Sanchez  CoeUo:  1032.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II. 
(and  hero  of  Schiller's  drama) ;  1033.  Dofla  Isabella ,  daughter  of 
Philip  II. 

1054-1114.  Velazquez:  1054.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  his  earliest 
known  work  (1619),  recalling  Bibera.  —  ^1065.  Crucifixion  (1638). 
— 1056.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  ♦1057.  SS.  Paul  and  Anthony, 
the  hermits,  with  a  fascinating  and  splendidly  handled  landscape 
(third  period;  1659).  —  ♦♦1058.  The  'Borrachos',  a  group  of  peas- 
ants parodying  a  festival  of  Bacchus.  This  well-known  master- 
piece of  his  youth  (ca.  1628),  though  now  somewhat  heavy  and 
opaque  in  colouring,  is  yet  a  work  of  wonderful  vitality,  exhibiting 
a  marvellous  touch  in  plastic  effect.  —  ♦1059.  Vulcan's  forge,  painted 
at  Rome  in  1630  (comp.  p.  Ixxxl).  —  ♦♦lOOO.  Surrender  of  Breda, 
painted  in  1647  and  widely  known  under  the  name  of  *La8  Lanzas*. 
In  characterization,  colouring,  and  arrangement  this  Is  one  of  Ve- 
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lazquez's  masterpieces,   and  there  is  probably  nowhere  a  nobler 
example  of  historical  painting.    An  interesting  insight  into  the 
painter's  own  way  of  thinking  is  afforded  by  the  kindly,  courteous, 
and  sympathetic  manner  in  which  Spinola,  the  victor,  receiyes  the 
submission  of  the  unfortunate  Justin  of  Nassau;  the  official  represen- 
tation of  the  same  event  by  Josi  Leonardo  (No.  767)  shows  that  there 
was  no  warrant  for  this  conception  of  the  scene  either  in  actual  fact 
or  in  the  wish  of  the  king  (Philip  IV.)  for  whom  the  picture  was 
painted.  —  ♦*1061.  *Las  Hilanderas',  or  tapestry- weavers  of  Madrid, 
a  celebrated  and  finely  coloured  masterpiece^of  his  third  period.  — 
♦♦1062.  'LasMeninas'  or  'La  Familia*,  representing  Velazquez  paint- 
ing Philip  IV.  and  Queen  Marianne,  who  are  seen  reflected  in  a  mirror 
at  the  back ;  in  front  is  the  little  Princess  Margaret,  attended  by 
her  master  of  ceremonies,  dwarfs,  and  maids  of  honour  ('meninas'). 
In  power  of  characterization,  delicate  handling  of  indoor  light,  per- 
fection of  colouring,  and  picturesque  treatment,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  master  (latest  period ;  1666).  —  ♦1063.  Mercury 
and  Argus,  with  wonderful  chiaroscuro  and  reaUstio  flesh-tints.  — 
♦1064, 1065.  Equestrian  portraits  of  Philip  III.  and  his  wife,  painted 
with  the  aid  of  older  portraits  in  1644,  long  after  their  death.   — 
*1066,^1067.  Equestrian  portraits  of  Philip  IV.  and  Isabell  aof  Bour- 
bon, his  first  wife  (1644).  —  ♦♦1068.  Equestrian  portrait  of  the  young 
Prince  Don  Baltasar  Carlos,  with  the  GuadarramaMts.  in  the  distance, 
the  finest  example  of  the  colouring  of  his  second  period  (ca.  1635). — 
♦♦1069.  Equestrian  portrait  of  the  Duque  de  Olivarez,  for  many  years 
minister  of  Philip  IV.  and  a  great  patron  of  Velazquez  (ca.  1640).  — 
1070.  Full-length  portrait  of  the  young  King  Philip  IV.  (ca.  1627). 

—  1071.  Half-length  portrait  of  King  Philip  IV.  (latest  period^.  — 
♦1073.  Infante  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Phlip  V.  (early  work ;  oa.  1626^ 

—  ♦1074.  Philip  IV.  in  hunting  costume  (ca.  1628).  ~  *1075. 
Infante  Don  Fernando,  brother  of  Philip  IV. ,  in  hunting  costume 
(ca.  1628).  —  1078.  Full-length  portrait  of  Marianne  of  Austria, 
second  wife  of  Philip  FV.  (painted  in  the  master's  latest  period).  — 
♦1081,  1082.  Philip  IV.  and  his  second  wife,  Marianne  of  Austria, 
at  their  fald-stools  (painted  in  the  master's  latest  period).  —  1083. 
Prince  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  (1642-43).  —  1084.  Infanta  Dona  Maria 
Teresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  —  1085.  Portrait,  interesting  as  e 
specimen  of  the  master's  youthful  work  (ca.  1620).  —  1086.  Sibyl, 
said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife,  daughter  of  Pacheco  the 
painter.  —  1087,  1088.  Half-length  portraits  of  the  master's  daujjli- 
ters  (?),  early  works.  —  ♦lOOO.  Count  of  Benavente,  painted  about 
1620.  —  ♦lOOl.  Martfnez  Montafi^s,  the  sculptor,  full  of  expres- 
sion and  dignity,  and  painted  with  few  dark  tones.  —  ♦1092.  Court 
Jester,  usually  known  as  the  *Actor'.  —  1093.  Buffoon  of  Philip  IV., 
named  Pernfa.  —  ^1094.  Buffoon  of  Philip  IV.,  surnamed  'Don  Juan 
of  Austria'.  —  ^1095.  El  Prime,  one  of  Philip  IV.'s  dwarfs,  witli  a 
book  on  his  knees,  a  masterpiece  of  the  artist's  middle  period  (.1644) . 
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—  •1096.  Royal  dwarf,  said  to  be  Sebastian  de  Morra.  —  1097.  Dwarf, 
sarnamed  Antonio  el  Ingles,  with  a  ball-dog.  —  ♦1098,  •1099.  Two 
dwarfs  of  Philip  IV.,  repulsive  little  creatures  but  wonderful  master- 
pieces of  painting  (late  period).  —  •llOO,  *1101.  /Esop  and  Menip- 
pus,  two  delectable  types  of  Spanish  low-li  e  Tea.  1660).  —  •I  102. 
Mars,  the  god  of  war  (latest  period).  —  llOo.  Portrait  painted  by 
the  master  when  about  twenty  years  old.  —  •1106,  1107.  Views  of 
the  Villa  Medici,  charming  and  brilliantly  coloured  studies,  painted 
by  the  master  during  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  —  1109,  •1110.  De- 
corative views  of  the  Fuente  de  los  Tritones  and  the  Galle  de  la 
Reina  in  the  park  of  Aranjuez  (pp.  98,  128). 

1120-1133.  Zurharan:  1120.  Vision  of  San  Pedro  Nolasoo;  1132. 
St.  Gasilda;  1133.  The  Infant  Christ  asleep  on  the  Cross. 

Elemisli  and  Ctorman  Schools.  —  1171.  Hetri  met  de  Blea, 
Triptych  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
King  Herod  on  his  throne. 

1175-1181.  H.Bosch:  1175.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  1176-1178. 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 

1218,  1219.  A.  Brouwer^  Tavern-scenes. 

1221.  P.  Brueghel  the  Elder.  Triumph  of  Death. 

i2'2S'i'2S2.  Jan  Brueghel:  1228-1232.  The  Senses,  five  small 
and  minutely  executed  landscapes  and  interiors,  with  accessories 
by  Rubens  (1617);  1257,  1258.  Flowers;  1275.  Rustic  dance; 
1277,  1278.  Village  weddings ;  1279.  Flemish  fair;  1280.  Large 
Flemish  landscape  with  cattle. 

\2Qi.  Petrus  Cristus ,  Annunciation,  Visitation  and  Adoration 
of  the  Magi. 

130 i,  1305.  Lueaa  Cranach  the  Younger,  Charles  V.  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  hunting  at  the  Moritzburg  (1644). 

1314-1317.  Aibrecht  Durer :  ♦1314,  •1315.  Adam  and  Eve  (1507 ; 
copies  at  Florence  and  Mayence).  —  ♦1316.  Portrait  of  himself  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  a  charmingly  nai've  representation  of  the 
features  of  the  master,  with  a  view  of  a  mountainous  landscape 
(1497).  —  1317.  Portrait,  painted  in  1621  during  the  artist's  visit 
to  the  Netherlands. 

1318-1338.  A.vanDyek:  1319.  Crown  of  Thorns;  *1320.  Portrait 
of  D.  Ryckaert,  the  painter;  1321.  Cardinal  Infante  Don  Ferdinand 
(1634);  1322.  Countess  of  Oxford;  1323.  Prince  Henry  of  Nassau; 
1324.  Princess  Amelia  of  Solms ;  •1327.  Count  Henry  of  Berg; 
•1328.  Portrait  of  an  Italian  musl(5ian;  1330.  Portraits  of  the  artist 
and  the  Earl  of  Bristol;  •1336.  Betrayal  of  Christ,  a  masterpiece 
of  dignity  and  lifelike  vigour,  painted  in  the  early  period  of  the 
master,  under  the  influence  of  Rubens ;  1336.  Diana  and  Endymion. 

1351.  Copy  of  Hubert  van  Eyck,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  (half-figures). 

•1362,  1353.  Muster  ofFUmalU  (p.  Ixvi),  Meister  Heinrich  Weil 
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of  Cologne,  with  St.  John  the  Erangelist  (his  patron-saint)  and 
St.  Barbara. 

1367-1377.  Jan  Fyt:  1370.  StUl-Ufe;  1372.  Eagle  pursuing 
ducks. 

1385,  1386.  Jan  Qostaeri,  Madonna  and  Child. 

1391,  1392.  J,  D.  de  Heem,  Still-life. 

1398.  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (pot  Holbem  the  Younger), 
Portrait. 

1404-1411  J.  Jordaens:  1406.  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  1407. 
Atalanta  and  Meleager;  *1410.  Family  portrait,  a  highly  attractive 
and  picturesque  masterpiece. 

1423.  Marinut,  Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  style  of  Quentin 
Matsys. 

1424.  Memling  (?) ,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  with  the  Nativity 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  at  the  sides. 

1426-1440d.  Raphael  Mengs:  1435.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

♦1441.  O.  Metsu,  Dead  cook. 

1483-1495.  Sir  A.  More  (A.  Mor):  1484.  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, wife  of  Philip  II.,  one  of  the  painter*B  masterpieces ;  1485. 
Queen  Catherine  of  Portugal ;  1486.  Maria  of  Austria,  wife  of  Bmp. 
MaximiUan  II.;  ♦1487.  Maximilian  II.;  1488.  Joanna  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  Charles  V. ;  1489-1491.  Portraits. 

1502,  1504.  P.  Neeffs,  Church-interiors. 

1519-1524.  Patinir:  1519.  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  1623. 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 

1526.  H.  met  de  Blet  (not  Patinif),  St.  Francis  in  the  desert  (oopy 
of  Jan  van  Eyck). 

1635.  P.  Pourbua  the  Younger,  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  Xin. 

ibiA.  Rembrandt,  Queen  Artemisia,  widow  of  Mausolus  (1634). 

1658-1621.  Rubene:  ♦♦1668.  The  Brazen  Serpent,  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  master  In  the  expression  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
strength  and  depth  of  tone,  and  delicacy  of  chiaroscuro  (painted  about 
1626-80).  —  ♦1659.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  painted  in  1609  after  his 
return  from  Italy.  —  1660.  Holy  Family.  —  ♦1561.  Holy  FamUy,  a 
work  of  his  last  period,  acquired  from  his  heirs.  —  1663.  Pieta.  — 
1665.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  a  somewhat  baroque  composition 
(ca.  1609).  —  1566.  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  assisting  a  priest  to  eross 
a  river  (unfinished).  —  ^1583.  Calydonian  Hunt ,  with  a  splendid 
wooded  landscape.  —  ♦1684.  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  completed 
by  Jordaens  after  the  death  of  Rubens.  —  1586.  Ceres  and  Pomona. 
—  1586.  Diana  and  her  nymphs  surprized  by  sat>rs.  —  ♦1687. 
ViDtage  scene  with  nymphs  and  satyrs ,  a  charming  fancy  in  his 
latest  manner.  — ♦♦1690.  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  brilliant  example 
of  the  artist's  masterly  treatment  of  the  nude,  painted  with  the  most 
minute  care  for  Philip  IV.  — ♦I  691.  The  Graces,  an  admirable  work 
in  his  latest  manner.  —  ^1692.  Diana  and  Callisto,  a  masterpiece 
(damaged).  ^  1694.  Mercury  and  Argus.  —  ♦1606.  Marie  de  M^dl- 
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ds,  Queen  of  France.  — *1608.  Equestrian  portrait  of  the  Cardinal 
Infante  Don  Ferdinand  at  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.  —  1609.  Por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas  More  (after  Holbein).  —  1610.  Portrait  of  a 
lady.  —  *161i.  The  Garden  of  Love,  a  festival  of  patrician  families 
of  Antwerp,  a  work  of  singular  charm,  dating  from  the  last  period  of 
the  master  and  well  known  through  an  early  copy  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  —  1612.  Peasants  dancing.  —  1613.  Adam  and  Eve,  a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Titian  (No.  456).  —  1614.  Rape  of  Europa,  a  copy 
of  Titian^s  painting  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  John  Gardner  at  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.  (formerly  at  Madrid  and  afterwards  in  Lord  Darnley's  gallery 
at  Oobham). 

1718-1770.  D.  Tenters  the  Tmnger:  1719.  Archduke  Leopold  at 
a  rustic  festival  (1647) ;  1729,  The  smokers  (under  the  influence 
of  Brouwer;  1639);  1731.  Kitchen  (1643);  1747.  Archduke  Leo- 
pold William,  Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  in  his  picture-gallery 
at  Brussels,  of  which  Teniers  was  the  keeper;  1754,  1755.  Temp- 
tation of  St.  Anthony. 

1817a.  Master  of  FUmalU  (p.  Ixvi),  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (see 
also  Nos.  1352,  1353,  1853). 

*1818.  Roger  van  der  Weyden^  Descent  from  the  Cross,  one  of 
the  numerous  replicas  of  this  work  (comp.  p.  Ixvi). 

1828-1837.  Ph,  Wouverman:  1830,  1831,  1833.  Hunting- 
scenes:  1834.  Stable;  1835.  Hunting- scene. 

1853.  Master  of  Flimalle,  Annunciation. 

1860.  H.  Bosch,  Operation  for  the  stone. 

1886,  1887.  Hans  Baldung  Qrien,  Allegorical  pieces. 

Erenoh  SohooL  —  1979,  1980.  Jacques  Courtois  (Bourguignon), 
Battle-scenes. 

1986-1994.  Claude  Lorrain:  1986.  Finding  of  Moses;  1987. 
Harbour  of  Ostia  (figures  by  G.  Courtois) ;  1989.  Mountain- scene ; 
♦1992.  Morning. 

2036-2054.  Nicolas  Poussin:  2041.  David  and  Goliath;  2042. 
Bacchanalian  scene;  2043.  Parnassus;  2060.  Wooded  landscape; 
2051.  Hunt  of  Meleager. 

2083,  2084.  A.  WatUau:  2083.  Al  fresco  ball;  2084.  Fete 
ChampStre  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud. 

Various  Sehools.  —  2123e.  Oiulio  Romano,  Christ  appearing  to 
Mary  Magdalen  (*Noll  me  tangere*). 

2124,  2124a-c.  Dom.  TheotocopuU  QEl  Oreco'):  2124.  Cruci- 
fixion ;  2124c.  Baptism  of  Christ. 

2125.  Oiov,  Franc.  Penni,  Copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration  in 
the  Vatican. 

♦2139-2148.  Series  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  Martyr, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Domingo  de  Guzman,  ascribed  to  Pedro  Ber- 
ruguete.   They  come  from  Avila  (see  pp.  48,  73,  and  comp.  p.  Ixviil). 
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Special  notice  should  be  taken  of  Nob.  2141.  St.  Peter  Martyr  preacK- 
ing  at  Milan,  2143.  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  2148.  Auto 
de  F^  of  St.  Domingo  de  Guzman,  the  earliest  representation  of 
this  kind. 

2149.  Alonso  Cano,  Madonna  and  Child. 

2150b-d.  A.  Coello:  2160b.  St.  Dominic;  2150c.  St  Rose. 

2161-21541.  Correay  Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  lives 
of  saints.  This  series  shows  a  somewhat  later  hand  than  that  of 
the  Master  of  the  Altar  of  St.  Thomas ,  but  under  equally  strong 
Italian  influence,  emanating  mainly  from  Perugino  and  Albertinelll. 
No.  2154a,  the  Death  of  St.  Bernard,  is  especially  remarkable. 

2156-2160.  F,  OalUgos  (?  more  probably  by  a  mediocre  artist 
of  the  Castilian  school,  painting  under  Flemish  influence),  Scenes 
from  the  lives  of  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist. 

2161-2166e.  Goya:  2161,2162.  Portraits  of  the  artist's  brother- 
in-law  and  wife ;  2163.  Portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  youth ;  2164.  Por- 
trait of  Ferdinand  VII,  as  a  youth;  2165.  Crucifixion;  2166 a-d. 
Popular  festival  on  the  Pradera  de  San  Isidro  (p.  59). 

2178-2184.  Juan  de  Borgona  (p.  Ixviii) ,  Scenes  from  the  lives 
of  the  Virgin  and  Christ.. 

2188.  Old  Copy  afUr  Jan  van  Eyck,  'The  Fountein  of  Life',  a 
mediaeval  symbolical  composition  in  the  style  of  the  altar-piece 
at  Ghent. 

2189-2193.  School  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden^  Large  triptych, 
from  the  Convent  of  St.  Aubert  at  Cambrai,  with  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  middle,  the  Fall  and  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  wings,  and  the 
Tribute  Money  on  the  outside. 

2194.  Petnt9  CristxMf  Madonna  and  Child,  in  a  landscape. 


Ground  Floob. 

The  groundfloor  of  the  museum,  which  accommodates  the  paint- 
ings by  Goya  (Salon  de  Goya,  p.  73)  and  the  Sculptures,  is  entered 
from  the  Paseo  del  Prado  (PI.  H,  8),  by  the  W.  door. 

The  *8oalptare  Gallery  consists  mainly  of  works  collected  in 
Rome  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  brought  to  Spain  by  Isabella 
Farnese,  wife  of  Philip  V.,  and  transferred  from  La  Granja  (p.  123) 
to  Madrid  in  1836.  There  is  no  catalogue ,  but  German  scholars 
will  find  a  minute  description  of  the  works  in  E,  H&bner'$  ^Antlke 
Bildwerke  in  Madrid*  (Berlin,  1862).  The  number  mentioned  helow 
are  usually  written  in  red  upon  the  works  of  art,  but  in  some  cases 
they  are  difficult  to  find.  The  director  is  Eduardo  Barron ,  the 
sculptor. 

VBSTrBuiiB  (Rotunda)  :  334.  Zeus,  a  Roman  copy  of  a  statue  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.C. ;  2.  Goddess,  after  a  work  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. ; 
♦504.  Statue  of  Poseidon ,  probably  by  a  sculptor  of  the  school  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Oaria  (2nd  cent.  A.D.).  —  To  the  left  (E.)  lies  the 
Sala  Ovalada  (p.  83);  to  the  right  (S.)  we  enter  — 
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Room  I.  la  the  centre :  508.  Pateal ,  with  Baoohic  soenes ;  *3. 
Roman  of  the  late-Republican  era;  631.  Replica  of  tiie  Sleeping 
Ariadne  in  the  Vatican;  92.  Bronze  statue  of  a  hovering  boy.  In  the 
centre  and  by  the  walls,  and  also  in  the  following  rooms,  are  a 
number  of  bronze  copies  of  well-known  antiques,  brought  from 
Rome  in  1660  by  Velazquez.  Also  on  the  walls:  299.  Unknown 
Republican;  ♦489.  Celt,  a  Hellenistic  original;  247.  Roman  lady  of 
the  FlaTian  period;  343.  Roman  of  t^e  Republic  (?);  339.  Bust  of 
Cicero,  «  modem  work,  upon  an  antique  pedestal;  26.  Barbarian (?), 
copy  of  a  Hellenistic  original ;  333.  Bearded  head  with  hair  like  ai 
woman's  (a  Greek?). 

Rook  II.  Renaissance  Works.  Several  fine  works  by  Pompeo 
LeofU,  including  marble  bust  of  Philip  II. ;  bronze  statue  of  Isabella 
of  Portugal;  bronee  ♦Group  representing  Charles  V.  conquering 
Tunis,  or  the  triumph  of  Virtue  over  Rage  (below  the  loosely  worn 
armour  is  visible  the  finely  executed  nude  body ;  replica  in  the  Al- 
cazar of  Toledo) ;  bronze  statue  of  Philip  II. ;  bronze  bust  of  Char- 
les V. ;  by  the  walls,  marble  statues  of  Charles  V.  and  Isabella  of 
Ponrtngal;  marble  bust  of  Princess  Leonora,  sister  of  Charles  V.  and 
wife  of  Francis  L  of  France;  bronze  statue  and  marble  bust  of  Queen 
Maria  of  Austria.  By  the  entrance  to  the  next  room  are  marble 
medallions  of  Charles  V.  and  Isabella  of  Portugal.     Fine  tables. 

Room  III  (Rotunda).  In  the  centre:  422.  Marble  vase,  with 
scenes  of  bi^tles  with  Centaurs.  Works  in  precious  stones.  —  We 
return  to  the  vestibule  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

Sala  Ovalada,  below  the  Sal6n  de  Velazquez  (p.  73).  We 
first  enter  the  right  wing:  17.  Statue  of  Leda,  5th  cent.  B.C.; 
448.  Unknown  Greek;  363.  Unknown  Greek  (bust  from  another 
work) ;  *176.  Fragment  of  a  statue  of  a  recumbent  woman ;  ♦760. 
Statue  of  Athena,  archaic;  ♦455.  Double -herma  (Aphrodite  and 
Eros?),  of  the  Phidian  period;  ♦90.  ^tatuetU  of  Athena  Parthenotj 
the  best  extant  reproduction  of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Phi- 
dias in  the  Parthenon ;  14, 15, 317, 318.  Reliefs  with  dancing  Maenads ; 
429,  472,  480,  408.  Reproductions  of  the  famous  statues  of  the 
Muses  at  Thespia  by  Praxiteles  (Nos.  401,  380,  436,  473,  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  room,  belong  to  this  secies);  91.  Statue  of  a  youth 
in  the  style  of  Praxiteles  (perhaps  to  be  restored  as  Hermes  hold- 
ing the  infant  Dionysos);  301.  Barbarian,  2nd  cent.  A.D. ;  365. 
Grouching  Venus ,  after  Daedalos  of  Chaloedon ;  ♦394.  Aphrodite ; 
275.  Satyr,  after  Praxiteles ;  ♦524.  Satyr  carrying  a  kid.  —  ^528. 
So-called  Group  of  Jldeforuo ,  in  admirable  preservation,  probably 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  a  tomb,  though  its  significance  is  still 
doubtful.  The  figure  to  the  left  (which  has  a  head  of  Antinous 
brought  from  another  statue)  is  in  the  Praxitelian  style,  whUe  the 
toroh-bearer  is  in  the  style  of  Polyeletus;  such  combinations  of 
statues  of  different  styles  were  not  uncommon  in  the  1st  cent.  B.  0. 
—  376,  Head  of  Athena,  5th  cent.  B.C.  —  Left  wing:  ♦eS.  Head 

G* 
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of  a  girl  from  a  Baochic  series,  4th  cent.  B.C.;  458.  Head  of  Hercules, 
4th  cent.  B.C.;  293.  Head  of  a  sea-goddess (?),  4th  cent.  B.C.;  308. 
Head  of  a  youth  with  a  helmet,  6th  cent.  B.C.  (the  bust  with  the 
ngis  belongs  to  another  work) ;  *410.  Greek  portrait  of  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  cent.  B.C. ;  846.  Helmeted  head  of  one  of  the  Diadochi  (?), 
perhaps  from  Pergamos;  311.  Hercules,  4th  cent.  B.C.;  392.  Un- 
known Greek ;  459.  Double-herma  (Epicurus  and  Metrodorus);  *735. 
Colossal  bronze  head  of  a  youth  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  probably 
a  portrait;  779.  Statue  of  Apollo,  Hellenistic.  —  ♦SSO.  Statue  of 
Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep,  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  of  the  4th  cent. 
B.C. ;  the  right  hand  originally  held  a  horn  whence  opiates  trickled.  — 
*387.  Diadumenos  of  PolycletuSy  one  of  the  best  extant  reproductions 
of  this  work  (right  arm  modern) ;  ♦34.  Statue  of  Dionysos ,  3rd  or 
4th  cent.  B.C. ;  •535.  Statue  of  a  youth,  4th  cent.  B.C. 

Other  antiquities  are  arranged  in  the  open  arcades  next  the  Long 
Gallery  (p.  73),  hut  are  shown  only  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
director.  

The  Plaza  Mubillo  (PI.  II;  H,  8),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Prado 
Museum,  is  embellished  with  pleasure-grounds  and  a  bronze  Statue 
ofMwrillo  by  S.  Medina  (1871),  a  replica  of  that  in  Seville  (p.  464). 

The  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  H,  9 ;  adm.,  see  p.  61 ;  main  en> 
trance  in  the  Plaza  Murillo),  founded  in  1774,  contains  a  number 
of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs ;  but,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
Madrid  climate,  it  cannot  compare  with  the  Jardin  Botanico  of  Va- 
lencia, the  gardens  of  Seville,  or  the  botanical  gardens  of  Portugal. 
By  the  entrance  are  some  fine  Robinlse ;  farther  on  are  shady  avenues 
of  elms,  intermingled  with  trees  of  all  zones.  Many  of  the  trees 
are  covered  with  ivy  from  top  to  bottom.  The  hot-houses  (e$tufas) 
lie  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  garden.  The  long  avenue,  begin- 
ning to  the  left  of  the  entrance  and  intersecting  the  garden  from  N. 
to  S.,  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Quer^  CUmente^  Lagasca,  and 
CavanilleSj  four  eminent  Spanish  botanists. 

On  the  S.  the  Paseo  del  Prado  (p.  69)  ends  at  the  large  open 
space  in  front  of  the  Estaci6n  del  Mediodfa  (p.  109), 

0.  Buen  Betiro  Park.  East  Quarters  of  the  City. 

On  the  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  long  Calle  Alfonso  Dooe,  vrhicli 
reaches  from  the  Paseo  de  Atocha  (p.  109)  on  the  S.  to  the  Plaza  de 
la  Independencia  (p.  85)  on  the  N. ,  lies  the  — 

*Baen  Betiro  ('pleasant  retreat'),  now  named  the  Farque  de 
Madrid  (PI.  I,  K,  7,  8,  9),  a  pleasure-ground  260  acres  in  extent, 
with  shady  walks  and  alleys,  carriage-drives,  riding-paths,  ponds, 
fountains,  and  statuary.  There  are  four  main  entrances.  That  op- 
posite the  Museo  de  Reproducciones  (p.  69)  leads  to  the  former 
Jardine8  Reservadoa,  a  fine  parterre  with  a  Monument  to  Benavente 
(d.  1885),  a  celebrated  children's  physician.  The  Paseo  de  las  Estd- 
tuas  (PI.  H;  I,  7,  8),  with  its  twelve  statues  of  Spanish  monarchs 
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(p.  96),  and  the  wide  Main  Avenue^  beginning  at  the  Plaza  de  la 
Independencia  (see  below ;  PI.  H,  I,  7),  lead  direct  to  the  Estanque 
Grande  (see  below).  Carriages  enter  from  the  Oalle  de  Vicalvaro 
(Pl.n;K,  6,7). 

The  centre  of  the  park  is  ocmipied  by  the  Estanque  Orande  (PI.  I  s 
7,  8),  a  small  artificial  lake,  surrounded  by  four  water -wheeM 
(ndricu)  and  used  for  boating  and  skating.  At  the  N.  end  is  a  Cafe 
Restaurant,  The  best  of  the  numerous  fountains  are  the  Fuente  c2, 
lo9  Qaldpagos  ('tortoises'),  the  Fuente  de  la  AUachofa  ('artichoke'), 
and  the  Fuente  del  Angel  Cafdo^  with  a  statue  of  the  'Fallen  Angel'; 
by  Ricardo  Bellyer. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Estanque  Grande,  in  an  enclosed  part  of  the 
park,  is  the  Musso  y  Bibliotboa  de  Ultbamak  (Pi.  I,  K,  8;  adm., 
see  p.  61),  a  collection  of  objects  fh>m  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
other  Spanish  colonies.  Connected  with  it  is  a  small  library.  A 
littie  to  the  S.  is  the  Palacio  del  Criat&i,  used  for  exhibitions.  —  On 
the  £.  edge  of  the  park  is  the  Casa  de  Fief  as,  with  a  small  Zoological 
Garden  (adm.  50  c).  —  The  broad  Paseo  Feman  Nunez  (PI.  II ; 
K,  8)  is  the  scene  of  the  afternoon  corso  of  the  Madrid  aristocracy 
(6-7;  in  winter  3-5;  comp.  p.  60).  —  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
park  is  the  MontSna  BusUj  an  artificial  hill  with  a  belvedere  (not 
accessible  at  present).  To  the  S.  of  this  are  the  remains  of  the 
CapiUa  de  San  Pelayo,  a  Romanesque  structure  of  the  14th  cent., 
brought  from  Avila  and  re-erected  here  in  1896. 

The  beginning  of  the  Baen  Retire  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II., 
who  here  built  a  country-house  for  his  English  queen  in  the  style  of  a 
Norman  castle.  This  stood  beyond  the  convent  of  San  Jer<5nimo  and  was 
afterwards  (1631)  rebuilt  by  the  Conde-Duque  de  Olivares,  the  favourite 
of  Philip  IV.,  who  laid  out  around  it  the  gardens  of  Buen  Betiro.  Lope 
de  Vega  supplied  a  poem  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  villa.  The 
so-called  Old  Palace  (now  the  Artillery  Museum^  p.  68),  the  Casdn  de  Felipe 
Cuarto  beyond  it,  and  the  ponds  were  later  creations.  In  the  Palace  of 
Baen  Betiro  lived  Philip  IV.,  Philip  V.,  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  Charles  III. 
(till  1764^  comp.  p.  97).  It  was  the  scene  of  innumerable  extravagant 
festivals,  which  swallowed  millions  of  money  and  gave  rise  to  many  biting 
pagqtdruu  and  eoplas.  The  French  and  after  them  the  British  selected  the 
fiaen  Betiro  for  part  of  their  fortifications  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.    Ferdinand  VII.  restored  the  Buen  Retiro. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Buen  Retiro  lies  the  circular  Plaza  de  la 
Independineia  (PI.  H,  I,  7),  which  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
private  residences.  In  the  middle  stands  the  old  Puerta  de  Alcald, 
a  triumphal  gateway  erected  in  1778  by  Sabatini,  the  Italian  ar- 
chitect of  Charles  lU.  The  gate  was  much  damaged  by  the  French 
bombardment  of  the  Retiro  on  Dec.  3rd,  1808,  and  still  bears  the 
mariis  of  the  cannon-balls  on  its  outer  face.  —  Four  important 
streets  diverge  from  this  plaza:  the  Calle  Alcald  to  the  E.  and  W. ; 
the  Calle  Ol6zaga  to  the  N.W.;  the  Calle  Serrano  to  the  N.,  leading 
to  the  new  quarters  of  the  city  and  to  the  National  Museum  (p.  86) ; 
and  the  CaUe  Alfonso  Doce  (p.  84)  to  the  S. 

The  Oallb  AloaU  (PI.  I/K,  7,  6;  tramway-line  Ula,  p.  66), 
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skirting  the  N.  side  of  the  Buen  Retiro  Park,  leads  past  the  Statue  i 

of  EBpartero,  Duque  de  la  Victoria  (PI.  II;  I,  6,  7),  the  Spauish  i 

commander  in  the  first  Carlist  war  and  regent  of  Spain  in  1840-43  I 

(d.  1879),  and  then  near  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (p.  58),  to  (ca.  IV4  M.)  1 

the  Venta  de  Espfritu  Santo  (PI.  I ;  M,  4,  6)  and  other  wine-rooms  \ 
mnoh  frequented  in  the  evening. 

The  Calls  Serbano  (PI.  I,  6)  is  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  ] 

fashionable  N.E.  quarter.  The  main  entrance  to  the  iVationoZ  MttMum  j 

(see  below)  is  in  this  street.  ^ 

Parallel  with  the  Oalle  Serrano,  a  little  to  the  W.,  runs  the  | 

shady  •Pas^o  de  BeooUtoa  (PI.  H,  6,  7),  which  begins  at  the  Fuente  , 
de  Cib^les  (p.  67)  and  has  its  name  from  an  old  Franciscan  convent. 

Its  site  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  English  Cemetery,   the  eel-  ] 

ebrated  Huerta  del  Regid6r  Juan  Fernandez  (the  scene  of  one  of  i 
Tirso  de  Molina's  comedies),  and  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 

de  Rioseoo.   The  pas^o  now  forms,  along  with  its  prolongation  the  '■ 
Paseo  de  la  Castellana  (p.  94) ,  the  most  fashionable  promenade  of 

Madrid  (comp.  p.  60).    It  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ttie  villas  and  j 

palaces  of  the  aristocracy  and  intersects  the  handsomest  quarter  of  ' 
the  city.   To  the  left  lies  the  Convento  de  San  Pasetidl ;  to  the  right 

are  the  Palacio  de  Murga,  containing  celebrated  frescoes  by  Pradilla  1 
(no  admission),  the  National  Mxisewn ,  and  the  Mint  (Casa  de  la 
Moneda;  PI.  H,  I,  6). 

d.  National  Library  and  National  Museums. 

The  Palacio  de  la  Bibliotbca  y  Musbos  Nacionalbs  (PI.  H,  6), 
with  a  projecting  central  structure  an  the  W.  facade,  surmounted  by  : 
a  pediment  and  approached  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps,  was  erected 
from  the  plans  of  Jareno  in  1866-94.  It  contains  the  most  important 
collections  in  Madrid  after  the  Prado  Gallery  and  the  Armeria:  vis. 
the  celebrated  National  Library  (see  below) ,  the  National  Archives 
(p.  91),  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  (p.  91),  the  Natural  History 
Museum  (p.  87),  and  the  National  Archaeological  Museum  (p.  87). ' 

On  the  Flight  of  Steps  in  front  are  seated  figures  of  St.  Isidore, 
the  apostle  Of  the  Visigoths,  and  Alfonso  the  Wise,  by  J.  Alcoverrot 
statues  of  the  Spanish  scholars  Nebrija  (1444-1622)  and  Vives  ^ 
(1492-1540),  by  A.  Noguis  and  P.  CarboneU,  and  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Cervantes,  by  Af.  Fuza  and  J.  VanceU. 

In  the  Vestibule  are  seated  figures  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  queen 
Maria  Louisa,  by  B.  Barba  and  J.  Alvarez  f  then,  56.  A,  Sola,  Filial 
love;  34.  E.  Martin,  St.  Juan  de  Dies  carrying  a  sick  man;  43,  46. 
Queen  Isabella  II.  and  her  husband,  Don  Francisco  de  Asis  (AssisiY 
by  P.  de  ValU  and  J.  Piqu^r;  70.  V,  Vallmitjana,  St.  Georg*;  40. 
F.  Morataia,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

The  *Biblioteoa  Nacional  (adm. ,  see  p.  61)  was  founded  in 
1711  by  Philip  V.,  and  increased  in  1886  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Duke  of  Ossuna's  valuable  coUection^^  of  MSS.    It  now  oocuj^ies  35 
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rooms  and  contains  about  500,000  printed  volumes  (including 
about  1900  incunabula  and  800  editions  of  *Don  Quixote'),  besides 
30,000  MSS.  and  documents,  maps,  autographs,  a  cabinet  of  en 
pavings,  and  the  collection  of  drawings  formerly  preserved  in  the 
Prado  Gallery.  Most  of  the  books  are  stored  in  a  separate  building  of 
stone  and  iron,  seven  stories  high.  The  general  reading-room  ac- 
commodates 320  readers,  wh,ile  there  is  another  with  desks  for  12 
specialists. 

The  most  valuable  postessions  are  exhibited  in  fhow-casea.  The  col- 
lection of  AoTOOKAPHS  includes  those  of  Lop4  d$  Yega^  Calderony  Tino  de 
MbUnoy  BoJeUf  and  the  most  prominent  8pani«h  contemporaries  of  the 
^Catholic  ^Lngf\  —  Among  the  MS  9.  (p.  Ixiv)  are  the  Codex  Toletantu^or 
Bible  presented  to  the  church  of  Seville  by  Bishop  John  of  (Cordova  in  988; 
t  Motarabie  Bihk,  from  Toledo;  the  Fuero  of  Zamora  (1206);  the  finely 
ilfaiminated  Yisi^^thic  Fwro  Jwtgo,  from  San  Isidro  in  Leon  (iOth  cent.); 
the  Poema  de  los  Reye*  Mago*  and  Poema  de  Alexandre  (iSth  cent.);  the 
Bible  of  Avila  (13-14th  cent.),  with  wonderful  miniutures;  ihe  Sieie  Partidcu 
of  A^omo  el  SdHo,  from  the  treasures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the 
P9m$  of  Juan  Bvigy  *Arciprette  de  Hita^  (14th  cent.);  the  CrofUca  Troyana 
(IStk  cent.)  \  the  Lihro  de  AgricuUwa  (16th  cent.) ;  the  Tractado  de  AMrologia 
\(jiKiique  de  A^affon  (i^SS)  \  Fetrtu  ComestorU  Hittoria  Scokutica  (ibth  cent.) '^ 
CreiUui  de  EepeMa ,  by  Juan  Fernandez  Htredia  (1365) ;  Oenealogiae  de  los 
Smt  de  Eepcma^  by  AUmso  de  Cartagena  (15th  cent.) ;  La  Cronica  Portitguesa 
A  Don  Juan  /.,  by  Femdn  Lopes  (15th  cent.),  with  beautiful  miniatures ; 
htrarcKs  Sonette,  Cantoniere,  e  Trionfi  (15th  cent.)  and  Trionfi  (16th  cent.), 
both  with  fine  miniatures;  Missal  of  Card.  JTifnetM*  (1508-18) ;  DUrer^s  draw- 
ings for  the  Triumph  of  Emp.  MaxinUUan. 

In  the  SscoioH  ds  Bbvistas  (open  10-4)  about  80  Spanish  and  foreign 
periodicals  are  laid  oat  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

The  Mnseo  de  Ciencias  Haturales,  or  Natural  History  Museum 
(at  present  closed  for  re-arrangement),  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  Palacio  de  la  Biblioteca  y  Museos  Nacionales  (PI.  H,  6), 
with  a  special  entrance  from  the  Paseo  de  RecoUtos  (to  the  right  of 
the  flight  of  steps),  was  founded  as  early  as  1771  and  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  mammalia,  birds,  fishes,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  minerals, 
and  fossils.  Among  the  last  may  be  mentioned  a  megatherium,  found 
in  1789  on  the  Rio  Lujan  near  Buenos  Ayres,  a  whale's  skull, 
found  at  the  Puente  de  Toledo  near  Madrid,  and  the  remains  of  a 
mastodon. 

The  *Maf60  Arqaeol6gico  Hacional  (adm.,  see  p.  61)  contains 
prehistoric  and  ethnographical  objects  as  well  as  works  of  the  artist 
and  the  handicraftsman  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  back,  in  the  Oalle  de  Serrano,  and  is  passed  by 
tramway-line  lb  (p.  65).  Director,  Don  Juan  de  Dios  de  la  Bada 
y  Delgado.  Curator,  Don  JosS  Ramdn  Milida,  There  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  antiquities  (1883). 

Geound  Floor.  The  N.  Wing  is  devoted  to  Prehistoric  and  Ante- 
Oiristian  Antiquities,  —  Room  I.  Prehistoric  objects  in  flint  and 
bronze.  On  the  window-wall:  Early  Iberian  baskets,  sandals,  and 
other  articles  woven  In  esparto  grass  (p.  332),  from  the  Cueva  de  los 
Murci^agos  in  Albufiol  (province  of  Granada)  j  stalactite  conglom- 
erate containing  human  bones  j  stone  of  a  dolmen  from  the  Abamr 
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valley,  with  the  scratched  outline  of  a  human  figure.  By  the  exit :  or- 
naments,  domestic  utensils,  and  potsherds  from  Albufiol.  — Room  II. 
Oriental  antiquities;  Egyptian  amulets,  scarahaBi,  and  other  small 
sculptures;  human  and  animal  mummies;  Coptic  woven  fabrics 
(4-8th  cent.  A.D.);  stone  sculptures  and  vases  from  Cyprus,  — 
Room  III.  Iberian  antiquities.  By  the  walls,  the  interesting  objects 
found  in  the  Cerro  de  los  Santos  at  Vecla  (province  of  Albacete) : 
monuments  of  the  ancient  Iberian  art,  under  Greek  influence,  from 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  down  to  the  Roman  period.  These  are  of  limestone, 
like  the  early  Cyprian  sculptures  which  are  also  their  nearest  stylistic 
congeners.  Many  of  the  objects  bear  inscriptions  in  an  unknown 
tongue  in  characters  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet.  Specially 
interesting  are  the  numerous  votive  statues  of  women  (e.g.  *No.  3500), 
with  vases  in  their  hands  and  with  elaborate  and  faithfully  re- 
produced ornaments  on  their  heads  and  breasts.  Several  of  these 
are  forgeries,  and  the  best  specimen  of  the  style,  from  Elche,  was 
acquired  by  the  Louvre  in  1897.  In  the  middle  of  the  room :  18,529. 
Bull  with  a  bearded  human  head  from  Balazote  (province  of  Albacete), 
also  early  Iberian.  In  the  glass-case  behind:  ♦18,463-55.  Three 
bronze  bulls'  heads  from  Majorca,  probably  of  ancient  native  work- 
manship and  perhaps  intended  to  adorn  the  walls  of  a  tomb.  Next 
case,  behind :  16,743.  Iberian  leaden  plate  with  an  inscription.  In 
the  corners  of  the  room  are  three  colossal  boars  in  granite,  found 
near  Avila;  these,  like  the  numerous  other  discoveries  of  a  similar 
kind,  were  probably  ornaments  for  tombs.  In  the  second  glass-case 
by  the  left  wall  are  archaic  vases  from  Elche  and  the  neighbourhood 
(No.  17,641  the  best).  —  Room  IV.  Bronzes.  2936,  2941.  Portrait 
heads  (not  antique);  no  number.  Statuette  of  Athena,  from  Signenza, 
local  copy  of  an  original  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. ;  2939.  Statue  of  a 
youth,  from  Majorca,  in  the  style  of  Polycletus ;  no  number,  bronze 
cast  of  a  Dancer  (?),  found  in  Murcia  (original  in  the  possession  of 
the  widow  of  the  minister  Canovas  del  Castillo).  The  wall-oases 
contain  small  bronzes  (numerous  forgeries) :  18,536.  Archaic  Cen- 
taur, of  Greek  workmanship,  frx>m  Murcia;  2943.  Roman  lar.  By 
the  windows,  to  the  right,  are  the  celebrated  Roman  Bronze  Tables 
from  Osuna,  which  contain  part  of  the  statutes  of  the  Roman  town 
Vrso  (p.  429),  and  the  recently  acquired  bronze  tables  with  the  laws 
of  Malaca  and  of  Salpensa  (pp.  369,  465);  in  front  of  these,  bronze 
tablet  from  Italica  (p.  461),  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate  concerning 
gladiatorial  contests.  —  Room  V.  Collection  of  Vases.  In  the  middle, 
♦Vase  of  Aison  the  painter,  with  the  exploits  of  Theseus,  of  the 
middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  Numerous  other  fine  specimens.  — 
We  now  descend  to  the  North  Court.  On  the  pedestals  by  the 
walls  are  sculptures  of  inferior  importance.  On  the  walls  are  mosaics, 
some  of  them  of  doubtful  authenticity.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
are  two  round  ♦Vases,  one  with  a  relief  of  the  birth  of  Athena,  the 
other  (No.  2708)  with  Bacchic  scenes.  Among  the  sculptures  by  the 
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wall  at  the  end  of  the  court  are :  2824.  Table-support,  with  a  Cen- 
taur and  a  Triton ;  2764.  Roman  head,  from  Merida  (p.  492),  probably 
of  the  Republican  period ;  ♦2839.  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs  from  the 
myth  of  Orestes ;  *2707.  Statue  of  Dionysos,  from  a  model  of  the 
4tb  cent.  B.C. ;  16,793.  Archaistic  statue  of  a  woman,  from  the 
province  of  Granada;  2736.  Antoninus  Pius;  2736.  Lucius  Verus; 
2714.  Statue  of  a  satyr,  replica  of  a  Pompeian  bronze  now  in  Naples; 
2737.  Livla  (?),  2730.  Tiberius,  companion-pieces  from  Paestom ; 
2731.  Drusus  the  Younger.  —  We  proceed  up  some  steps  to  Room  VI. 
Terracotta  sculptures  from  Calvi,  in  Italy,  probably  votive  objects ; 
Roman  lamps,  etc.  —  Room  VII.  Large  amphoras  and  other  clay 
vessels,  including  some  specimens  of  the  so-called  red  'Sagunto 
Ware';  collection  of  ancient  glass.  —  We  now  pass  the  central  court 
and  enter  the  — 

South  Wing,  which  contains  the  Early  Christiany  Moorish^  and 
other  Mediaeval  Objects  and  the  Modern  Collections.  —  Room  I.  Vis- 
igothie  architectural  fragments  and  inscriptions;  fine  Romanesque 
capitals :  Romanesque  font  (pila  lautismal)  from  San  Pedro  de  Villa- 
nueva  (ilth  cent.);  early- Christian  and  mediaeval  inscriptions  and 
sculptures.  —  Room  II.  Early-Christian  sarcophagi ;  mediaeval  and 
modem  tombstones  and  other  sculptures,  including  (to  the  right, 
by  the  second  door)  the  kneeling  figure  of  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  437) 
from  his  tomb  in  Santo  Domingo  el  Real,  in  Madrid  (i6th  cent.), 
and.  in  the  middle,  the  monument  of  Dofia  Aldonza  de  Mendoza 
(1435).  On  the  walls  are  locks  and  keys,  door-knockers  (aldabones), 
door-plates,  and  nail-heads.  —  We  descend  to  the  South  Court, 
containing  Moorish  monuments  and  Christian  works  in  the  Mud^- 
jar  style  (p.  Ivi).  By  the  walls  are  reproductions  of  Moorish  build- 
ings in  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada.  By  the  N.  wall  are  two 
Arab  astrolabes,  one  of  which  is  the  oldest  extant  (1067).  The 
glass-cases  in  front  contain  a  fine  collection  of  Hispano-Moorish 
dishes.  By  the  E.  wall  are  two  gates  from  the  Aljaferia  in  Saragossa, 
a  fragment  from  the  throne-room  of  the  Aljaferfa,  a  gate  from  Leon, 
a  large  ♦Vase,  resembling  the  celebrated  vase  of  the  Alhambra 
fp.  406),  and  a  basin  for  religious  ablutions  from  Medinat  az-Zahra 
(p.  364),  dating  from  988.  By  the  S.  wall  are  a  wooden  gate  from 
Daroca  (14th  cent.),  a  ast  of  the  door  of  the  old  Capilla  del  Sagrario 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and  a  Moorish  ♦Hanging  Lamp,  once 
belonging,  according  to  the  inscription,  to  a  mosque  built  at  Granada 
by  Mohammed  III.  (1305).  In  the  central  glass-case:  Moorish  sword; 
cast  of  the  key  of  Gran ;  Moorish  terracotta  vessels.  By  the  N.  wall 
are  the  cloak  of  the  Infante  Philip,  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Saint  (13th 
cent.),  and  a  collection  of  'azulejos',  or  glazed  tiles.  In  the  middle 
of  the  court  are  a  reproduction  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Lions  at  the 
Alhambra;  two  fountains  from  Cordova;  models  of  the  leaning  tower 
(removed)  at  Saragossa  and  the  Puerta  del  Sol  at  Toledo.  —  Room  III. 
Choir  Stalls  from  the  Convent  of  Paular  (p.  126),  near  Segovia; 
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GotMc  stalls  from  Santa  Clara  in  Palenda ;  forged  iron  gate  from 
Santa  Maria  in  Madrid ;  vestments,  charters,  processional  crosses, 
and  other  objects  of  ecclesiastical  art.  By  the  walls  are  several  carved 
chests  (arconea)  of  the  16th  century.  The  Gothic  painted  altars  are 
from  Burgos  (Cartuja),  Huesca,  and  Saragossa  (San  Domingo  de  Silos). 
—  Room  IV  (left).  Astrolabe  of  PhUip  II.  (1666);  altar  with  16 
scenes  from  the  Passion,  enamelled  on  copper  (16th  cent.) ;  majolica 
dish  from  Urbino  (1543);  *Oruciflx  of  ivory,  inscribed  'Ferdinandus 
Rex  Sancia  Regina'  (11th  cent.)j  finely  carved  and  painted  coffers 
(16-17th  cent.);  ♦Litter  of  the  18th  century.  The  cases  contain 
mediaeval  works  in  ivory,  bronze,  the  precious  metals,  and  enamel, 
ornaments,  weapons,  a  crozier,  censers,  crucifixes,  reliquaries,  and 
ecclesiastical  vessels  of  various  kinds.  Among  the  objects  of  the 
Renaissance  are  an  equestrian  figure  in  bronze  by  Riccio  (No.  2173), 
a  pair  of  scales  from  the  Madrid  Mint,  and  works  in  carved  iron 
(16th  cent.).  —  Room  V.  The  cases  contain  Spanish  porcelain  from 
the  old  factory  at  Buen  Retire  and  from  the  Moncloa  (with  interesting 
Spanish  costumes  of  the  18th  cent.) ;  Sevres  and  Dresden  china ; 
Wedgwood  ware ;  fayence  from Talavera,  Alcora,  Triana,  and  Segovia; 
glass  vessels  from  the  factory  in  San  Ildefonso  (La  Granja) ;  bronze 
sculptures.  On  the  walls  hangs  fine  ♦Tapestry  of  the  17th  cent.,  with 
animals  and  plants  in  high-relief.  —  Room  VI.  Collection  of  Spanish 
costumes  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  —  We 
now  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  — 

FiasT  Floor,  which  Contains  the  ^Ethnographical  Section  of  the 
Museum.  We  first  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Nohth  Wing.  — 
Room  I.  Reproductions  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  terracotta  vessels. — 
Room  II.  Reproductions  of  Mexican  sculptures  and  of  the  Maya  sculp- 
tures in  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  (originals  in  Mexico  and  Berlin). 
Among  these  attention  may  be  specially  directed  to  the  large  (so- 
called)  'Aztec  Calendar  Stone'  (end- wall  to  the  left)  and  the  stone 
tables  from  Santa  Lucia  in  Guatemala  (exit-wall).  —  Room  III.  Anti- 
quities of  the  Tainos ,  an  extinct  race  that  inhabited  the  Antilles, 
including  some  curious  stone  rings,  shaped  like  horse-collars  and  of 
unknown  use  (in  the  wall-cases) ;  domestic  utensils,  pieces  of  cloth, 
flint  tools,  and  other  objects  found  in  Peruvian  tombs ;  antiquities 
from  Quito,  Columbia,  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  reproduction  of  a  votive  monument  of  the  Mexican  chief 
Tizoc.  —  Room  IV.  Clay  vessels  and  woven  garments  from  Peru.  — 
Room  V.  By  the  walls :  Peruvian  sceptre  and  other  articles  in  gold ; 
Peruvian  articles  in  copper  and  bronze ;  Peruvian  idols  of  silver  and 
bronze ;  on  the  N.  wall,  two  ancient  Mexican  feather-shields.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  two  celebrated  ♦Maya  MSS.  (Codice  Troano, 
Codlce  Cortesiano),  with  a  facsimile  of  a  third  at  Dresden,  and  also 
the  ♦Tworo  de  laa  Qt4mbaya8y  or  gold  objects  found  in  Columbia  and 
presented  to  Spain  in  1892  (idols,  vessels,  decorated  pins  and  but- 
tons, et(j,).  — Room  VI.  Objects  from  South  America  (PatagonUi  Peru, 
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EcQftdor)  and  Narth  America,  including  a  mask-oostame  of  theNafii- 
gos,  a  negio  sect  in  Cuba  (last  wall-ease  on  the  right)  ;  specimens  of 
the  industrial  products  of  the  modem  Indians  of  Central  and  South 
America.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  a  collection  of  figures  of  Mexi- 
can types  of  the  18th  cent ;  old  paintings  of  scenes  illustrating  the 
st«ry  of  the  discovery  of  America;  sand-mosaics  from  North  America, 
with  symholic  representations  of  religious  ceremonies.  —  We  now 
return  to  the  entrance  room  and  proceed,  past  the  Library,  to  the  — 
S.  Wing.  —  Room  VII.  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Indian  works  of 
art;  Chinese  statues.  In  the  middle  is  a  head  of  Buddha,  from  the 
temple  of  Boro-Boudor  in  Java.  —  Room  VIII.  Chinese  objects  in 
porcelain,  bronze^  j&de,  and  ivory;  Chinese  festal  garments;  a  few 
Japanese  objects.  —  Room  IX.  By  the  walls  are  exhibits  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  (to  the  right,  figures  of  the  18th  cent.)  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago  (armour).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  ♦Feather 
Cloaks  and  Helmets  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  At  the  end  of  the 
W.  wall  is  a  sketch  for  the  painting  of  the  'Spoliarum',  by  Luna  y  No- 
Yicio  (1883 ;  p.  261).  —  Room  X.  CoUeetion  of  Oema  {jHcdr€U  iabra- 
das  y  camafios).  Among  the  finest  is  a  black  *Onyx  (6niet  negro) , 
with  the  portrait  of  a  woman ;  a  cameo  (white  opal  and  blue  chalce- 
dony) with  the  portrait  of  a  Roman  lady;  and  a  head  of  Medusa  in 
nailky  opal  on  blue  agate.  —  Room  XI  (last).  Coins  and  MedaU, 
Among  the  former  are  a  gold  coin  of  Arsinoe  and  Berenice  (round 
table  at  the  entrance) ;  a  silver  coin  of  Annia  Faustina ;  some  Car- 
thaginian drachms,  half-drachms,  and  double  drachmss,  with  heads 
of  Hercules  and  elephants;  a  gold  ten-doubloon  piece  of  Pedro  I.  of 
Castile,  ^^2^^-  in  diameter  and  over  IV2  oz.  in  weight  Among  the 
medals  are  a  bronze  medal  by  Pompeo  Leoni  with  a  portrait  of  Lie- 
bana,  secretary  of  Philip  II.  (diameter  2V4  in.),  and  a  silver  medal 
of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon  (1448;  first  table  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance). 

The  Archivo  Historico  Nacional,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  Palaoio  de  la  Blblioteoa  y  Museos  Naoionales,  contains 
about  200,000  documents  from  Poblet  (p.  282),  Sahagun,  and  other 
suppressed  monasteries,  numerous  MSS.  from  the  Cathedral  of  Avila 
(among  them  the  Codex  of  Justinian  in  a  Castilian  translation  of  the 
l3th  cent.),  etc. 

The  *Mufeo  de  Arte  Hodemo,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  S.  part  of 
the  Palaoio  de  la  Biblioteca  y  Museos  Naoionales,  is  dedicated  to 
Spanish  and  foreign  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  19th  century. 
Adm.,  see  p.  61.  Director,  Don  J,  Fernandc%  Jimenez,  Catalogue 
in  preparation. 

Staiboasb.  Sculptures:  37.  F.  MoratiUa,  Bronze  herma  of  a  satyr; 
46.  J.  PiqM€r,  St.  Jerome  and  the  lion  (bronze);  38.  F.  MoraiiUa, 
BaoohuB (bronze);  28.  J.  Oines,  Venus  and  Copid ;  26.  J.  Oandarias, 
Venus  (Amor  4  Interns). 
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Room  I.  Sculptures.  To  the  right:  71.  VaUmitJana  Aharca, 
Country  girl  leading  a  young  "bull  (plaster) ;  18.  -A .  Carretero,  Blind 
beggar-hoy  (hronze) ;  69.  V.  VaUmitja/na^  The  Queen-Regent  Maria 
Christina,  with  the  infant  Alfonso  XIII.  j  60.  TadoUfni,  The  prisoner 
(*La  Cautiva') ;  47,48.  P.  Ponxcmo^  Busts  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  and 
her  sister  the  late  Duchess  of  Montpensier;  67.  A,  VcMmitjana, 
St.  Elizaheth;  73.  N,  VUches,  Brutus;  64.  Thorvaldsen,  Pan; 
13.  E.  Barron^  Viriathus  (bronze) ;  39.  MoraiiUay  Venus  with  the 
shell.  In  the  middle :  16.  Canova,  Mars  and  Venus;  21.  J.  Figueras^ 
Recumhent  Egyptian  woman,  weighing  the  merits  of  paganism  and 
Christianity.  On  the  walls  are  water-colours,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings :  466,  467.  J.  ViUegoB,  Young  Roman  shepherds ;  461.  P.  Bihera, 
Recumbent  Bacchante.  On  the  window-wall  is  a  collection  of  lead- 
pencil  portraits,  by  F,  Madrato, 

Room  II.  Paintings.  To  the  right:  10.  il2ma  Todema,  Pompeian 
scene ;  63.  M,  Cctatellano,  Courtyard  of  the  old  hull-ring  at  Madrid, 
with  portraits  of  the  celebrated  toreros  Montes  and  Cuchares  (inter- 
esting costumes);  F.  MadrazOj  236.  Perugino  Cenci,  the  engraver, 
237.  Two  studies  of  heads,  232.  General  the  Marquis  de  San  Miguel, 
233,  234.  Queen  Isahella  n.  and  her  husband,  235.  Alfonso  XII. ; 
222.  J.  Madrazoy  Death  of  Viriathus;  V.  LopcM^  ^207.  M.  Lopez, 
court  organist  and  father  of  the  artist,  209.  Queen  Maria  Christina 
(d.  1878).  —  Sculpture.  65.  A.  Vallmitjana,  Christ 

Room  III.  Paintings.  To  the  right :  J.  Agrasotj  2.  Italian  laun- 
dress, 3.  Sleeping  shepherdess ;  405.  L.  VaUeSy  Madness  of  Johanna 
of  Castile;  238.  L.  Madrazo,  Buirial  of  St.  Cecilia;  263.  B,  Mercadi, 
Burial  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  E.  RosaleSy  360.  Death  of  Lucretia, 
359.  Isabella  the  Catholic  dictating  her  will;  406.  A,  Vera,  Burial  of 
St.  Lawrence;  ^139.  A.  OUbert,  Execution  of  General  Torrijos  and 
his  companions  (see  p.  372);  61.  J.  Casado  del  Alitdt,  Ophelia; 
297.  V.  Nicolau  Cutanda,  Vision  of  St.  Martin ;  39.  J,  BenUiure,  Halt; 
♦59.  J.  Casado  del  Alisdl,  The  hell  of  Huesca  (p.  224);  75.  F,  Do- 
mingo, The  duel ;  ♦325.  F.  Pradilla,  Johanna  the  Mad  at  the  coffin 
of  her  hushand,  Philip  the  Handsome;  M.  Fortuny,  119.  Battle 
of  Tetuan  (sketch  for  the  painting  at  Barcelona,  p.  251),  ♦120. 
Queen  Maria  Christina  and  her  daughter  (Isahella  II.)  inspiring  the 
government  troops  to  hold  out  against  the  Carlists  (1837) ;  327. 
D.Puehla,  Daughters  oftheCid;  126.  M.  Oarcia  Hispaleto,  St.  Inez 
appearing  to  her  parents;  401.  D.  Valdivieao,  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  —  Sculptures:  35.  S.  Medina,  Eurydice;  62.  Tewerani,  Venus 
and  Cupid. 

Room  IV.  Paintings.  To  the  right :  no  numher,  F.  Ahartuta, 
At  the  door  of  the  death-chamber ;  38.  J.  van  Beers,  Milkmaid ;  396. 
M,  Vrgell,  Ave  Maria;  303.  Falomo  Anaya,  Death  of  the  Virgin; 
♦410.  M,  VUlegas  Brieva,  War  (allegory);  46.  Rosa  Bonheur,  Lion's 
head;  ♦396.  M,  Vrgell,  Cemetery;  no  numher,  Alvare%  Dumont, 
Death  of  Churruca  (battle  of  Trafalgar);  41.  C.  BerrUer,  Scene  in  the 
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Landes;  197.  F.  Lenhach^  Infanta  Dofia  Paz;  Mme,  E,  L.  LeBruny 
195.  Daughter  of  Ferdinand  lY.  of  Naples ,  196.  Maria  Oaiollna  of 
Naples,  wife  of  Ferdinand  II.;  no  number,  J,  Diaz^  Reapers;  no 
number,  E,  Chicharro^  Vintagers.  —  Sculptures :  31.  P.  Q,  Lazzariniy 
Coquetry;  63.  Torreggiani,  Veiled  bust  of  Isabella  II.;  26.  P.  Qairard, 
Group  of  children;  61.  Tantardiniy  Children  in  the  cradle;  42.  C.  Ni- 
eoli,  Girl  meditating  (*El  Am6r  Rendido'");  17.  Canova,  Hebe. 

Room  V.  Paintings.  To  the  right:  369.  E.  Salay  The  Grand 
Inquisitor  Torquemada  induces  the  'Catholic  Kings'  to  refuse  a  pre- 
sent offered  by  Jewish  delegates  (expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
1492);  319.  J.  Plandla,  Vintage;  ♦412.  8.  Viniegra,  Benediction  of 
the  fields  j  246.  8,  Martinez  Cuhells ,  Peter  I.  of  Portugal  compell- 
ing his  vassals  to  do  homage  to  the  corpse  of  Inez  de  Castro  (p.  564) ; 
281.  J.  Moreno  Carbonero^  Conversion  of  the  Duque  de  Gandia; 
292.  A.  Munoz  Degrain,  Lagoon  at  Venice;  230.  R.  Madrazo^  Arab; 
110.  A.  Ferrantf  Burial  of  St.  Sebastian ;  264.  F.  Maura,  Fulvia 
and  Mark  Antony;  no  number,  J.  BruU,  Nymphs;  A.  Munoz  De- 
grain,  285.  Village  in  Navarre,  291.  Prayer;  280.  J.  Moreno  Car- 
hnerOj  A  draught  of  water;  863.  J.  Ruiz  Luna,  Trafalgar;  269. 
E.MeUda,  Disturbed  enjoyment;  40.  J.  BerUliure,  The  latest  news; 
276.  A.  Montero,  Nero  before  the  corpse  of  Agrlppina ;  M.  Domin- 
guez,  76.  Gretchen,  77.  Death  of  Seneca;  321.  Castro  Plasencia, 
Death  of  Virginia;  A.  Munoz  Degrain^  287.  The  'Lovers  of  Teruer, 
288.  Landscape  near  El  Pardo  (p.  110) ;  407.  A.  Vera,  Defence  of  Nu- 
mantia;  279.  J.  Moreno  Carhorwro,  Prince  ofViana.  —  Sculptures: 
•52.  A.  Qutfol^  Legend  ('La  Tradici6n'),  bronze;  41.  D.  MoratUla^ 
Fisher-boy. 

Room  VI  ('Sala  Haes')  contains  about  70  pictures  and  sketches, 
as  well  as  numerous  drawings  and  etchings  (on  revolving  stands), 
by  Carl  Haes,  the  eminent  landscape-painter  (b.  at  Brussels  in  1829, 
d.  at  Madrid  in  1898),  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  museum ;  also 
a  portrait  of  Haes  by  F.  Madnizo  and  a  bust  of  him  by  A.  Querol. 

Room  VII.  Paintings.  To  the  right :  17.  V,  Alvarez  8ala,  All 
aboard ;  20.  F,  Amirigo^  Right  of  asylum ;  ♦70.  V.  Cutanda,  Strike 
in  Biscaya ;  142.  O,  Oomez  Oil,  Moonlight  on  the  sea :  384.  J.  Sorolla, 
Fishing;  376.  M.  Santamaria,  Secret  correspondence;  381.  A.  8ei- 
guer.  On  the  edge  of  the  precipice;  269.  JR.  Monlion,  Harbour  of 
Laredo  in  stormy  weather;  317.  C,  Fid,  The  connecting  link;  56. 
Canovas,  Evening;  ♦163.  R.  Hidalgo  de  Caviedes,  Rhea  Sylvia;  133. 
J.Oaertner,  Destruction  of  the  'Invincible  Armada';  329.  R.Pulido, 
Too  late;  62.  JR.  Ca$a8,  An  execution;  411.  M,  Villegas  Brieva, 
Midday  at  the  factory ;  73.  F,  Diaz  Carreno,  Brown  study. 

Room  VIII.  Paintings.  To  the  riglit :  364.  E.Sahorit,  In  danger ; 
131.  J.  Oarnelo,  Good  friends;  365.  P.  Saenz,  Chris^ida;  366. 
A,  Saint- Aubin,  Duel;  28.  P.  Armesto,  Sardine-fishing;  393.  A.  de 
la  Torre,  On  the  beach;  132.  J.  Oamelo,  'Don't  be  afraid';  66. 
V.  Checa,  Barbarians  in  Rome;  318.  A.  Pld,  War;  102.  J.  Fer- 
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nandes  AlvaradOy  Storms  from  the  S.W.;  340.  N,  Saurieh,  Lake  of 
Nemi;  ♦118.  A.  Fillol,  The  ^reat  Man'  of  the  village.  —  Sculptaie: 
♦64.  A.  Querol,  Bust  of  Tullia. 

e.  The  Northem  Quarters. 

The  Paseo  de  RecoMtos  ends  at  the  Plaza,  db  Colon  (PI.  II ; 
H,  B),  which  contains  a  Stattie  of  Columbus  by  Jeronimo  Sufiol 
(1885).  —  The  Paseo  de  la  GasteUana  (PI.  I  j  H,  5-2),  which  be- 
gins here,  derives  its  name  from  a  spring,  the  water  of  which,  on 
account  of  its  coolness,  Cervantes  characterized  as  'extremadisima'. 
The  spiing  rose  near  the  obelisk  mentioned  below.  To  the  right  of 
the  paseo  is  the  Oerman  Embassy  (Embajada  de  Alemania).  —  In 
the  N.  part  of  the  paseo,  beyond  the  Plaza  del  Obelisco  (PI.  I ;  H,  3), 
with  its  modem  Obelisk,  are  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Marshal  Manuel 
OuUerrez  de  la  Concha  (1808-74),  by  Andres  Aleu,  and  a  large 
bronze  ^Monument  of  Isabella  the  CathoUc  (PI.  I ;  H,  2),  by  Manuel 
Oms  (1883).  Adjoining  the  last,  standing  in  a  garden  on  a  height  to  the 
right,  is  the  new  Palacio  de  la  Industria  ydelas  Aries  (PI.  I ;  H,  2), 
used  for  the  annual  exhibitions  of  art.  —  To  the  N.  the  paseo  ends 
at  the  Hipddromo  (PI.  I,  H,  1,  2  j  see  p.  58). 

In  the  Galle  Claudio  Coello  is  the  church  of  San  Andres  de 
loB  ElamencoB  (PI.  I;  I,  4),  the  high-altar-piece  of  which  is  a  large 
♦Painting  by  Rubens  (of  his  latest  period),  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Andrew.  Key  of  the  church  kept  by  the  sacristan,  who 
lives  adjacent  (1  p.j  best  time  for  a  visit,  1  p.m.). 


Among  the  liveliest  streets  in  the  N.  quarters  of  the  town  are 
the  short  Calle  Montrfra  fH.  II;  F,  7),  which  runs  to  the  N.E.  from 
the  Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  65),  and  its  continuation  the  Calle  Fuen- 
carral  (PI.  F,  G,  7-5),  which  is  about  1  M.  in  length.  To  the  E.  of  the 
latter  (No.-  6  Calle  de  San  Mateo)  is  the  Colegio  de  Sordo-Mudos  y  de 
Cfc^05(Pl.II;  G,  6),  or  asylum  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  founded 
in  1805  (adm.,  see  p.  61).  The  building  was  formerly  barracks 
(Cuartel  de  San  Mateo),  in  which  the  military  revolts  of  1836,  1848, 
and  1854  broke  out.  Beyond  the  Glorieta  de  Bilbao  (PI.  I,  2;  F,  5) 
the  street  ends  at  the  Globibta  db  Ouevbdo  (PI.  I,  F  4 ;  tramway- 
line  Ha,  p.  55).  —  Here  begins  the  broad  Calle  Bravo  Murilk) 
(tramway  lib,  p.  56),  which  ascends  to  the  N.  to  (V2  M.)  the  — 

Dep68it08  del  Canal  de  Lozoya  (PI.  I,  F  2;  adm.,  see  p.  61), 
the  reservoirs  from  which  Madrid  is  supplied  with  drinking-water. 
They  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  occupy  the  highest  ground 
in  the  city.  The  Old  Reservoir,  to  the  left,  constructed  in  1858,  is 
embellished  with  a  fountain  and  three  allegorical  figures  referring  to 
the  river  Lozoya  (p.  125),  v^hence  the  water  is  derived.  The  New 
Reservoir,  to  the  E.  of  the  street,  completed  in  1883,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  vault,  23  ft  high,  230  yds.  long,  and  150  yds.  wide,  sup- 
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ported  by  1040  granite  pillars.  It  contains  about  83,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  A  third  buUding  is  now  in  course  of  construction  to  tbe 
N.  of  tbe  old  reservoir. 

A  little  to  tbe  N.W.  of  the  Depdsltos  lies  tbe  Oemeaterio  de  la  Baora- 
meatil  de  San  Luis  (PI.  I;  £,  2),  a  cemetery  laid  out  in  1831,  which  may 
be  reached  either  by  the  cart-track  beginning  opposite  the  ^Lavadero  d^ 
Losoya^  (Calle  de  Bravo  Marillo  30)  or  by  the  footpath  skirting  the  N. 
dde  of  the  aid  reserroir.  It  contains  the  graves  of  FranoUco  Ooya  (1764- 
1828),  the  painter,  and  of  Jwm  Ettgmio  Martzenbu$eh  (1806-80),  a  writer  of 
German  descent  and  author  of  the  popular  'Amantes  de  Teru^r  and  other 
novels.    Fine  view  of  the  Guadarrama  Mountains. 

We  may  now  take  tbe  tramway  from  tbe  DepositoB  to  tbe  G-lorieta 
de  Quevedo  and  tbenoe  follow  tbe  Calle  San  Bernardo  towards 
the  S.W.  This  leads  to  tbe  Gloaieta  db  San  Bebnabdo  (PI.  I ; 
F,  5),  wbioh  occupies  tbe  site  of  tbe  notorious  Quemadero^  or  place 
of  execution  erected  by  tbe  Inquisition  for  the  benefit  of  beretics.  In 
tbe  making  of  tbe  adjoining  Calle  Carranza  (to  tbe  E.),  in  1868, 
large  deposits  of  asbes,  cinders,  and  buman  bones  were  discovered. 

In  Ibe  paft  of  tbe  Csile  San  Bernardo  to  tbe  S.  of  tbe  glorieta 
lie  tlie  large  Bo^itdl  de  la  Princesa  (i^bt ;  PI.  I,  E  6) ;  the  old  Cof^ 
veM  ofMonUerrat  (rigbt),  now  used  as  a  prison  for  women  (Cdrcel  de 
MujeresJ,  with  a  long-dosed  and  ruinous  cburob;  and  tbe  new 
ConvtrUo  de  las  Saleaas  (left). 

Just  beyond  the  last,  to  the  left,  is  the  Calle  Daoiz,  leading  to  the 
Plaza  dbl  Dos  db  Hayo  (PI.  I  \  F,  6).  In  tbe  middle  of  this,  surrounded 
by  flower-beds  and  enclosed  by  a  railing,  is  tbe  gateway  (recently  white- 
washed) of  the  old  Parqiie  de  MonMe6n^  where  the  Spanish  artillery  officers 
LuU  Daoiz  and  Pedro  Velarde  fell  on  May  2nd,  1808,  in  the  attempt  to 
expel  tbe  French  (p.  67). 

Farther  on  in  tbe  Calle  San  Bernardo  is  tbe  University  (PL 
E,  6),  wMcb  was  removed  to  Madrid  in  1836  from  AlcaU  de  Henares 
(p.  201)  and  received  tbe  title  of  Vniversidad  Central.  It  occupies  a 
boilding  named  El  NovicUtdo ,  formerly  belonging  to  tbe  Jesuits,  and 
is  now  attended  by  about  6600  students.  Adjacent  is  tbe  MmUterio 
de  Oracia  y  JiL8ticia(V\.  U ;  E,  6),  or  Ministry  of  Justice.  Tbe  street 
ends  at  tbe  Plaza  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  II ;  E,  7). 

TSo.  4  in  tbe  Calle  de  Isabel  la  Catdlica,  which  runs  hence  to  the  N., 
is  tbe  old  Priion  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the  revolution  of  March,  1820,  this 
bailding  was  stormed  by  the  people  and  partly  destroyed ;  afterwards  it 
served  as  a  barrack  and  finally  passed  into  private  hands. 

f.  Weit  ^uaxtevs  of  tbe  City.    Pima  de  Otiente.  Soyal  Palace 
and  AMeria.  Karine  ftneeutii.   €alle  Mayor.  Plata  Iff ayor. 

Tbe  Callb  Arbnal  (PI.  F,  E,  7)  leads  to  tbe  W.  from  tlie 
Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  66)  to  tbe  Plaza  de  Oriente  and  tbe  Royal  Palace. 
To  tbe  left,  about  balfway  down  tbe  street,  stands  tbe  cburch  of 
San  Ginis  0£»1.  E,  F,  7  j  8t.  Oenesius)^  wbicb  contains  a  statue  of 
Cbrist  by  Alfonso  Vergaz  and  a  Scourging  of  Cbrist  by  Alonso  Cano. 
The  fore-court  (lonja)  formerly  served  as  a  graveyard ;  and  tbe  vaults 
(Mveda)  under  tbe  eburcb  (entrance  in  tbe  Calle  de  Bordadores) 
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were  once  frequented  by  religious  enthusiasts  of  both  sexes  for  dis- 
ciplinaiy  flagellation. 

Tbe  Oalle  de  San  Martin,  beginning  opposite  the  chnrcb  of  St.  Gin^s, 
leads  to  two  small  squares  lying  side  by  side:  —  to  the  right  the  Plaea  de 
las  Descalzas,  and  to  the  left  the  Plaea  de  San  Martin  (PI.  II ;  F,  7),  with 
its  flower-beds.  On  the  S.  aide  of  these  squares  lie  the  Caja  de  JJtorrtft 
(municipal  savings  bank),  dating  from  1838,  and  the  Monte  de  Fieddd  (muni- 
cipal pawnshop),  founded  in  1703.  In  front  of  the  two  buildings  are  stfttues 
of  their  founders,  the  Marquis  de  PorUeJos  and  Franciaeo  JHqttir.  The  con- 
vent-church of  the  Desealzas  RecUes  contains  (in  a  side-chapel  to  the  right 
of  the  bigh-altar)  the  handsome  monument  of  the  foundress,  the  Infanta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  by  Pompeo  Leoni. 

The  Oalle  Arenal  ends  at  the  attractive  Plaza  de  Isabel  Seguuda 
(PI.  II ;  E,  7),  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  the  Drama.  On  the 
W.  side  of  this  plaza  stands  the  Teatro  Real  (see  below). 

The  ♦Plaaa  de  Oriente  (PI.  II;  E,  7),  the  largest  plaza  in  Madrid, 
was  laid  out  by  Joseph  Napoleon,  the  *Rey  Plazutflas'  (p.  64),  who 
removed  several  convents,  a  church,  a  garden,  and  about  600  hoases 
to  make  room  for  it.  Its  dominant  feature  is  the  imposing  £.  facade 
of  the  royal  palace,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Calie  de  BaiUn 
(pp.  103,  106).  On  the  E.  side  stands  the  Teatro  Bedl  (p.  68).  —  In 
the  middle  of  the  plaza  rises  a  Ane  *Eqtie8trian  Status  of  fhilip  JF., 
executed  by  Pietro  Tacea  of  Florence,  after  a  painting  by  Rubens, 
and  cast  in  bronze  in  1640.  The  balance  of  the  rearing  horse  is  said 
to  have  been  secured  by  filling  the  hind-quarters  with  lead.  The 
statue,  which  originally  stood  before  the  facade  of  the  old  palace, 
was  removed  first  to  the  interior  of  the  palace ,  then  to  the  Buen 
Retire  garden ,  and  was  erected  on  its  present  site  in  1844.  The 
reliefs  represent  the  king  conferring  the  cross  of  Santiago  on  Velaz- 
quez and  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences.  —  The  forty-four  statues 
of  Visigothic  and  Spanish  kings  (Reyes),  which  surround  this  mon- 
ument, were  originally  designed  to  adorn  the  roof  of  the  palace  (like 
the  similar  figures  in  the  Buen  Retire,  p.  84,  and  at  Burgos  and  To- 
ledo, pp.  31,  146).  The  handsome  Fountain^  with  its  four  bronze 
lions,  is  by  Francisco  Elfas  and  Jose  Tomas,  The  plaza  and  palace 
produce  a  very  picturesque  impression  by  moonlight. 

The  ♦Boyal  Palace  (Palacio  Redl^  PI.  D  7;  adm.,  see  p.  61),  an 
imposing  rectangular  structure  on  a  height  overlooking  the  Manza- 
nares,  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  palace  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1734), 
which  had  succeeded  the  Moorish  Alcazar.  On  every  side,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares  to  the  N.W.,  its  general  effect 
is  very  impressive.  The  rapid  slope  of  the  ground  towards  the  W. 
has  been  neutralized  by  immense  substructures  of  solid  masonry, 
which  add  greatly  to  its  bold  effectiveness  as  seen  from  that  side. 
The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a  court  j  it 
occupies  26,900  sq.  yds.  of  ground,  its  sides  are  600  ft.  long,  and 
its  height  varies  from  80  ft.  to  166  ft.  (including  the  substructures). 
This  rectangle,  at  the  comers  of  which  are  four  massive  'torres',  is 
adjoined  on  the  S.  by  two  projecting  wings,  enclosing  the  Plaza  de 
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iniias  (p.  98).  The  entire  building  consists  of  granite,  with  door 
and  window  openings  and  other  ornaments  in  white,  marhle-like 
'piedra  de  Colmenfir*.  The  original  plan  for  the  new  palace  was 
supplied  by  the  Tnrin  architect  Juvara,  who  designed  a  building  on 
a  much  more  extensive  scale  to  occupy  the  heights  of  San  Bernardino, 
to  the  N.  This,  however,  was  rejected  as  too  costly,  and  the  present 
pilaoe  was  begun  in  1738  from  the  designs  of  Oiovanni  Battista 
Saechettiy  also  of  Turin.  It  was  ready  for  occupation  in  1764,  when 
Charles  III.  took  possession.  Its  total  cost  down  to  1808  amounted 
te  about  76,000,000  pesetas  (3,000,000i.).  The  main  fagade  is  on 
the  S.  side,  but  it  is  better  to  enter  the  inner  court  (146  ft.  square) 
directly  from  the  N.  side. 

The  main  features  of  the  Intbbiob  are  the  Throne  Room,  the 
State  Dining  Room,  the  Hall  of  Girardini,  and  the  Grand  Staircase. 
It  was  on  the  Orand  Staircase  (EacaUra  PHncipal)  that  Napoleon 
8aid  to  his  brother  Joseph  ^vous  serez  mieux  log^  que  moi',  and  that 
he  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand  on  one  of  the  white  marble  lions, 
'je  la  tiens  enfln,  cette  Espagne,  si  desir^e'.  The  ceiling  is  covered 
with  a  large  painting  of  the  Triumph  of  Religion  and  the  Church, 
by  the  Italian  Corrado  Oiacinto.  In  the  gallery  leading  to  the  stair- 
ease  the  cur^  Merino  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Qneen  Isabella  II.  (Feb.  2nd,  1852).  —  The  Sal&n  de  Embajaddrea 
OT  Throne  Boom,  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  HI.  (1759-98),  is 
very  elaborately  decorated.  The  tbrone  is  superb ;  it  has  four  steps, 
and  on  each  side  are  two  lions  of  gilt  bronze.  The  huge  chandeliers 
are  made  of  rock  crystal,  mounted  in  silver,  and  the  mirrors  were 
made  at  San  Ildefonso  (p.  125).  On  the  tables  near  the  throne  are 
some  ancient  marble  busts.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  a  paint- 
ing of  the  'Majesty  of  Spain*,  by  0.  B.  Tiepolo,  representing  the 
virtues  of  the  kings  and  various  types  of  the  people  in  their  local 
dress.  —  Another  superb  room  is  the  Cdmara  de  Qirardini,  designed 
by  the  Italian  artist  of  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  The 
ceiling  is  made  of  porcelain  from  the  factory  of  Buen  Retiro,  in 
Japanese  design;  the  walls  are  covered  with  ivory-white  satin, 
embroidered  in  gold  and  flowers  of  different  colours.  —  The  State 
Dining  Room  consists  of  three  rooms  divided  by  two  arches,  and  is 
wholly  made  of  marble  of  different  colours  and  bronze.  The  middle 
fresco  represents  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Barcelona  with  the  treas- 
ures brought  from  America,  which  he  offers  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. —  Scattered  throughout  the  private  rooms  (Qabin^tes)  are  a 
large  number  of  magnificent  Clocks  (collected  by  Ferdinand  VII.),  a 
line  show  of  Porcelain  from  the  Buen  Retiro,  and  fifteen  plaques 
most  delicately  painted  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  by  Juan 
de  Ftandes  (p.  Ixvi).  —  The  windows  command  fine  ♦Views  of  the 
city  and  of  the  plain  bounded  by  the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  on  which 
the  Eseorial  is  conspicuous.  To  the  W.,  at  our  feet,  are  the  Manza- 
Baies  and  the  park  of  the  Real  Casa  de  Campo. 
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The  Palace  Chafbl  (Real  Capilla  de  Palacio),  in  the  N.  wing  of 
the  palace,  and  entered  from  the  corridor  of  the  main  story,  contains 
16  large  columns  of  dark-grey  marble,  and  has  its  dome  and  walls 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Corrado  Giacinto  (Holy  Trinity  and  tutelary 
saints  of  Spain).  Above  the  high-altar  is  an  Annunciation  by  Raphael 
Mengs,  of  the  latest  period  of  the  painter.  —  Two  rooms  opposite  the 
sacristy  contain  the  Belicdrio  de  la  Real  Capilla,  or  Royal  Treasury 
of  Holy  Relics ,  placed  here  in  1896.  Admission  on  application  to 
the  director.   Catalogue  in  preparation. 

I.  Room.  In  the  centre  is  a  reliquary  that  belonged  to  Gharlea  IV.) 
richly  mounted  with  gilded  bronze.  Above  the  altar,  on  the  wall,  is  a  silver 
relief  of  Attila  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  by  Algardi  of  Bo- 
logna (17th  cent.). 

II.  Boom.  First  Case:  39.  Crucifix  of  malachite,  before  Which  the 
Spanish  kings  say  morning-prayer  on  their  birthdays.  —  Second  Ca^e. 
35.  Reliquary  with  a  splinter  of  Gliri.<!rs  crown  of  thorns;  38.  Chalice  made 
of  the  first  platinum  brought  from  America:  ^.  Beliquary  with  the  right 
arm  of  John  the  Baptist,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Malta; 
55.  Beliquary  with  the  'lignum  crucis\  at  the  adoration  of  which  on  Oood 
Friday  the  Spanish  kings  pardon  condemned  criminals  (comp.  p.  69):  57. 
Reliquary  containing  a  nail  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  French  crown-treasury  by  Francis  I.  and  sent  to  Charles  V. 
in  1526  in  order  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  French  hostages  detained  in 
Mi^drid.    Both  of  these  last  reliquaries  are  richly  ornamented  with  jewels 

{^resented  by  Queen  Isabella  II.  (representing  a  value  of  25,000/.).  59.  Be- 
iquary  with  an  extraordinarily  minute  group  of  the  CruciHxion,  carved 
in  wood  by  Al.  Berruyuete  (p.  Ivi).  —  Third  Case:  119.  Chest  with  the 
bones  of  King  Ferdinand  III.  (d.  1252),  who  was  canonized  in  1671.  —  Fourth 
Case :  Cross  of  rock  crystal ,  once  the  property  of  Philip  II.  —  On  the 
wall  to  the  right  of  the  window  is  an  autograph  of  San  ()arlo  Borromeo 
(d.  1584). 

The  Tapiceria  of  the  palace  contains  a  unique  Collection  of  Tapestry 
(tapices)^  mostly  of  Flemish  workmanship,  which,  however,  is  not  shown 
to  the  public  except  in  Easter  Week  (comp.  p.  59).  There  are  800  pieces 
in  all.  The  following  are  the  most  noteworthy:  Conquest  of  Tunis  by 
Charles  V.,  executed  by  Pannemakei'  of  Brussels  from  drawings  by  Jehan 
Cornelis  Vermes/en  (ten  pieces,  two  missing) ;  History  of  the  Virgin,  on  a  gold 
ground  (six  pieces);  Story  of  David  and  Bathsheba;  Life  of  St.  John; 
Bearing  of  the  Cross,  after  Boger  van  der  Wej/den;  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony, 
after  Bosch;  Last  Supper;  The  Apocalypse;  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins;  Life 
of  St.  Paul,  after  Bloemart. 

The  Boyal  Library,  in  the  N.B.  angle  of  the  palace,  contains  about 
100,000  printed  volumes,  3000  MSS.  (some  of  which  are  very  valuable),  and 
the  Archive  de  la  Corona.  It  is  shown  only  by  permission  from  the  In- 
tendencia  General  (p.  61). 

On  the  W.  aide  of  the  palace  lie  the  Jardinea  del  Palaeio,  generally 
known  an  the  Campo  del  Moro  (PI.  C,  D.  7,  8)  from  the  Almoravid  Ali 
Ibn  Ydsuf,  who  pitched  his  camp  here  in  1109,  when  besieging  the  Alcazar. 
The  gardens  were  first  laid  out  by  Philip  II.  in  1556  and  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Spanish  history.  For  a  long  time  they  were  left  in  a  very 
neglected  condition,  but  in  1890  they  were  restored  at  great  expense.  The 
two  beautiful  marble  fountains  the  Fuente  de  las  Conchas  and  the  Fuente 
de  los  TritoneSy  were  transferrea  to  this  spot  from  Aranjuez  in  1841;  the 
latter  has  been  painted  by  Velazquez  (Ko.  1109  in  the  Prado  Gallery, 
p.  7D).    Visitors  are  seldom  admitted  to  the  gardens. 

From  the  inner  palace-yard  a  coyered  passage  leads  below  the 
S.  wing  to  the  Plaza  db  Armas  (PI.  II ;  6,  7).  The  S.E.  wing  of 
the  palace  contains  the  Intendencia  and  the  servants'  apartments.  A 
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fine  view  of  the  royal  gardens^  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares,  and 
the  Gnadarrama  Mts.  is  obtained  from  the  arcade  on  the  W.  side  of 
tke  Plaza  de  Armas.  —  The  new  building  in  the  S.W.  corner  of 
the  Plaza  de  Armas,  opened  in  1893,  contains  the  royal  — 

**Azm6ria  (PI.  D,  8;  adm. ,  see  p.  61),  a  world  -  renowned 
collection  of  arms  and  armour.  The  founder  of  the  collection  was 
Charles  V.,  who  enriched  the  old  royal  armoury  at  Valladolid  by 
numerous  excellent  works  of  German  and  Italian  origin.  Philip  II. 
transferred  the  chief  objects  to  Madrid  and  placed  them  in  a  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  present  new  cathedral.  There  the  collection 
remained  for  over  300  years,  enlarged  by  each  successive  ruler  of . 
Spain.  The  wars  with  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent., 
the  various  popular  risings,  and  a  disastrous  fire  in  1884  destroyed 
many  of  the  contents  of  the  armoury.  An  illustrated  catalogue  (15  p.), 
by  Count  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  was  published  in  1898. 

Vestibulo.  E  133-136.  Four  suits  of  ancient  Japanese  armour, 
presented  by  a  Japanese  ambassador  to  Philip  II.  (1683)  and  some^ 
what  injured  by  the  fire  (see  above).  D  69,  60.  Shields  from  the 
Convent  of  Ona  (12-1 3th  cent.);  D  88.  Leather  shield  with  feather- 
mosaic,  Mexican  work  of  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.;  L  1,  2,  5,  9. 
Remains  of  standards  and  banners  of  Charles  V.;  L  11.  Remains  of  a 
banner  of  Philip  //.  and  his  wife  Mary  of  England;  L  7, 18.  Spanish 
standards  used  at  the  battle  of  LepKnto  (1571);  L  14,  15.  Remains 
of  banners  of  Philip  II. 

Sal6k  Peincipal.  To  the  left,  by  the  S.  end-wall.  All,  A  12. 
Light  field-suit  and  sword  of  Philip  the  Harhdsome  (d.  1506).  — 
W.  side.  *A  16,  *A  17.  Tournament-suits  of  Philip  the  Handsome; 
A  44.  Light  field-armour  of  Emp,  Charles  V,  (d.  1668),  by  the  Augs- 
burg armourer  Plattner  Kolmann  (1631).  The  first  case  contains 
morions,  shields,  campaign-boots,  and  other  relics  of  Charles  V, 
(D66,67.  Gifts  from  Ferdinand  of  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua;  D63. 
^Apotheosis  of  Charles  V.*,  also  of  Italian  origin;  D  2.  by  Negroli  of 
Milan;  J  96.  Charles  V.'s  javelin;  14-17.  Plates  from  Charles  V.»s 
field  table-service).  Then  ♦A  188.  Field-armour  of  Charles  T.,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Italian  Bartolomeo  Carpi  in  imitation  of  ancient  Roman 
armour.  Second  Case.  D  8,  66,  70,  71.  Italian  shields  (16th  cent.); 
D  68.  Shield  made  by  Frawenbrys  of  Augsburg  (lo43);  I  159. 
Turkish  quiver  of  ivory  (16th  cent.);  M  9,  10.  Turban  and  armour 
of  the  pirate  Haireddin  (^Barbarossa'J  taken  in  the  Tunisian  campaign 
(1536).  Farther  on:  *A  129.  Armour  of  Charles  V,  by  Kolmann  of 
Augsburg  (1638).  Third  Case :  Weapons  and  clothes  belonging  to 
AH  Pasha,  the  commander  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lep- 
linto;  also  a  Turkish  flag  and  other  trophies,  and  the  banner  of  the 
Spanish  admiral  Don  John  of  Austria  (d.  1577).  A  279.  Armour  of 
Philip  IL,  made  by  Meister  Wolf  of  Landshut.  Fourth  Case:  ♦D  78, 
79.  Gala  shields  (beginning  of  17th  cent.)  presented  by  the  House 
of  Savoy  to  Philip  HL;  A  416,  417.  Helmets  of  PhiUp  IV,  (1648) ; 
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E  62  bis.  Armour  of  Don  John  of  Austria ;  G62.  Sword  {17th  cent.) 
presented  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  to  Philip  III.  Then;  A  369.  Ar- 
mour of  Emmanv£l  PhiUbert  ofSavoy^  Graftd- Admiral  of  Spain  (1588- 
1624).  —  N.  Wall:  A  360.  Armour  of  Prince  Philip  Emmanuel  of 
Savoy  (1686-1606);  ♦Tent  of  Ftancia  I,  of  France,  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Pa\ia  (1626);  A  402.  Armour  of  Pmip  IV,,  made  in 
Flanders.  —  E.  wall :  414-420,  408-413.  Portions  of  armour  be- 
longing to  Philip  IV.,  made  in  Brussels.  Cases  1-3:  Consecrated 
swords  presented  by  the  popes,  for  doughty  deeds  against  the  in- 
fidels, to  John  IL  and  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  Charles  V.,  PhiUp  II., 
PhUip  IIL,  and  Philip  IV. ;  G  1.  State  sword  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'. 
Case  2:  Two  field-mirrors  of  polished  steel  belonging  to  Charles  V. 
(No.  12i  {present  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  1536).  Case  3:  Battle- 
axes  and  maces  of  Charles  V.  Cases  4,  6 :  Firearms  and  cross-bows 
of  Charles  V.;  G  50.  Sword  of  Diego  Eurtado  de  Mendoza;  G  61. 
Sword  of  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  who  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Nordlingen  (1634).  Case  6:  Toledo  blades  (p.  149);  G  72.  Sword 
of  Don  John  of  Austria;  G  79.  Sword  of  the  Duque  de  Olivares 
(1687-1645).  Case  7:  Hunting  cross-bows  (16-17th  cent.).  Case  8: 
K 1,  2.  Firearms  from  Majorca  (16th  cent.),  erroneously  assigned  to 
James  I.  of  Aragon.  Case  10:  Hunting  cross-bow  ot  Don  John  of 
Austria,  made  in  Nuremberg;  G  126.  Sword  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton; G  132.  Sword  of  Don  Carlos  (1874).  Cases  11,  12:  Turkish 
weapons  (16-18th  cent.).  Case  13:  Trophies  of  the  conquest  of  Gran 
(1732).  Cases  14,  15 :  Muskets  made  in  Madrid  in  the  18th  cent. 
(Nos.  K  146,  156  are  breech-loaders).  Case  16 :  Uniforms  and  other 
relics  of  Alfonso  XII.  (d.  1886). 

From  the  S.  wall  we  return  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  Sec- 
tion 1.  To  the  left :  Armour  of  Charles .  V,  for  combats  on  foot  and  on 
horseback;  A  112.  Armour  worn  by  Charles  V.  at  the  capture  of  Tunis 
(1635),  made  by  Mondrone  of  Milan;  A  26,  57,  108.  Jousting- 
armour  by  Kolmann  of  Augsburg;  armour  for  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
the  15th  cent. ;  saddlery  of  the  16-18th  centuries.  In  the  middle  are 
two  Turkish  ship's  lanterns,  captured  at  Lep&nto.  —  Section  2.  The 
glass-case  on  the  right  contains  the  famous  *Visigothic  Jewellery,  dis- 
covered in  1861  at  Guarrazar  (pp.  123,  xlvii,  resembling  that  found 
at  the  same  place  in  1868  and  now  in  the  Mus^e  de  Cluny  at  Paris): 
1.  Votive  crown  of  King  Swintila;  2.  Votive  crown  of  Abbot  Theo- 
dosius ;  3.  Votive  cross  of  Bishop  Lucetius.  Also :  G  21  Sword  ('La 
Llobera'),  and  F  159,  160.  Spurs  of  Ferdinand  III.  of  CastiU  ('the 
Saint';  d.  1252) ;  N  9.  Remains  of  the  pall  of  that  king ;  M  66.  Be- 
mains  of  a  Moorish  Banner  taken  at  the  Battle  ofLas  Navas  de  Tolosa 
(1212) ;  N  18.  Catalogue  of  Charles  F.'a  Armoury,  with  drawings, 
prepared  in  1660  for  Philip  H.  To  the  right,  N 10.  Travelling  litter  of 
CharUs  F.,  and  N  20.  Chaise-i-porteurs  belonging  to  Philip  IL  Then, 
Suits  of  boy-armour:  ♦B  1,  9  made  for  PhiUp  III.  (d.  1621);  B  14, 
18,  4  for.PftOip  IV.  (d.  1665);  B  18,  19  for  the  InfanU  Ferdinand, 
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the  victor  of  Noxdlingen;  ♦B  2i  for  Ooh  Bdttisnr  dnloa  (d/^^Sj 
son  of  Philip  IV.)  j  ♦274,  J76.  Field-suits  of  the  InfanU  t><m  CarlaSy 
by  Wolf.  To  the  left  are  various  suits  of  armour  belonging  to 
Charles  K,  including  three  (♦A  65,  66,  115)  by  Kolmann,  one 
(A  149)  partly  made  by  Burgmair,  one  made  in  Italy  (A  160;  ca. 
1543),  and  remains  of  the  fleld-suit  (A  151,  153)  he  wore  during 
the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Algiers  (1541).  —  Section  3.  To  the 
right:  ♦A  239.  Fine  suit  of  Philip  J/.,  by  Kolmann  (1549);  0  11. 
Milanese  cuirass  made  by  Bernardino  Cantori  for  Emp,  Maximilian  I. ; 
♦A  290.  Parade-armour,  by  Pfeffenhauser  of  Hamburg,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  (d.  1578);  C  12,  13. 
Milanese  armour  of  Charles  V.;  *A  147.  Italian  parade-armour  of 
Charles  V,  (16th  cent.).  Case  to  the  left:  M  1-6.  Sword,  dagger, 
gauntlet,  helmet,  and  shield  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  captured  in  1525 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  (The  alleged  'sword  of  Francis  L',  that  was 
restored  to  France  at  Murat's  demand  in  1808,  has  been  proved  by 
recent  investigations  to  be  unauthentic.)  The  same  case  contains  the 
swords  of  Philip  II,  (Q  47),  of  Charles  V,  (G  34),  of  Qontalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, the  'Great  Captain'  (1453-1515 ;  G  29),  of  i\iQ  Infante  Cardinal 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Philip  IV.  (G  28),  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
(G  31),  of  Fernando  Cortes  (1485-1547 ;  G  45),  and  of  Francesco  Pi- 
tarro  (d.  1541;  G  35);  also,  G  22,  Sword  of  the  13th  cent.,  which 
belonged  to  the  'Catholic  Kings';  D  11.  Crest  of  King  Martin  I.  of 
Aragon  (d.  1410);  *D  5,  6.  Helmet  and  shield  (Ital.);  ♦D  69. 
Shield,  probably  made  by  G.  Ghisi  of  Mantua ;  ♦A  241.  Shield,  by 
Kolmann ;  *D  64.  Gala  shield  of  Charles  K,  made  by  the  brothers 
Negroli  of  Milan  (1541) ;  ♦D  3, 4.  Gala  helmet  and  shield  of  Charles  V. 
(Ital.  works;  middle  of  16th  cent.) ;  ♦A  292,  293.  Gala  helmet  and 
shield  of  PhUip  III. ,  probably  made  by  L.  Picclnino  of  Milan ; 
•K  12,  13.  Fowling-pieces  (Nuremberg;  16th  cent.).  —  Section  4. 
To  the  left :  Armour  of  Charles  V„  including  a  suit  (*A  139)  made 
by  Negroli  of  Milan,  and  the  equestrian  armour  worn  by  the  emperor 
at  the  battle  of  Miihlberg  (1547 ;  see  Titian's  equestrian  portrait  of 
Charles  V.,  No.  457  at  the  Prado).  Also,  ♦M  11-17.  Weapons  of 
Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  captured  at  Miihlberg.  To  the 
right,  Armour  of  Philip  III,  (d.  1621)  and  of  PhUip  IV.  (d.  1665). 
In  the  middle :  M  77.  Turkish  ship's  lantern  (captured  in  1572).  — 
Section  5.  To  the  left:  Armour  of  Philip  II.,  Nos.  A  263,  243,  231 
by  Wolf  of  Landshut(1550),  Nos.  A  217,  218,  222  by  Kolmann  (ca. 
1549);  ♦A  291.  Parade  suit  of  armour  of  Philip  III.,  by  L.  Piccl- 
nino of  Milan;  A  289.  Armour  oi  Philip  II.;  A  422.  Milanese  suit 
of  PhUip  IV.;  A  347.  Italian  armour  of  Philip  III.,  presented  by  the 
Archduke  Albert  of  Austria  (1599);  A  295.  Parts  of  an  equipment 
of  Alexander  Farnese  (d.  1692);  A  338.  Armour  of  the  Duke 
d'Escalona  (d.  1615).  In  the  middle,  to  the  left  and  right,  M.  79, 78. 
French  and  Portuguese  ship's  lanterns,  captured  by  Alvaro  de  Bazdn 
0?.  105)  in  1582,  at  the  battle  of  the  island  of  San  Miguel.  —  On 
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the  ^alls'liang.tapiBstEy.  from  -tins  Tapiceria  (p,  98),  including  four 
pieces  of  Brussels  tapestry  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent.,  with 
scenes  from  the  campaigns  of  Archduke  Albert  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Gatedral  de  Nnestra  Sefiora  de  la  Almndena  (PI.  D,  8), 
now  building  (from  designs  by  the  Marques  de  Cubas)  to  the  S.  of 
the  palace,  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  church  of  the  Virgen  de 
la  Almudena  (see  p.  63),  which  stood  down  to  1869  hard  by,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Calle  May6r  (p.  104). 

To  the  N.  of  the  palace,  and  entered  by  No.  2  Calle  de  Ballon, 
are  the  Beales  Caballeri^as  y  Coch^ra  (PI.  D,  7;  adm.,  see  p.  61), 
or  royal  stables  and  coach-houses. 

The  cream-coloured  Eorses  from  the  royal  stud  at  Araignex  (p.  129), 
and  the  ^Jaqutia*'  or  ponies  of  Andalusia  will  attract  attention.  —  The 
Earnest  Room  (Guornds)  contains  harness,  saddles,  liveries,  and  the  like. 
—  Among  the  state  and  other  carriages  in  the  Cochera  are  many  of  histor- 
ical iaterest.  An  ebony  carriage,  in  which  Johanna  the  Mad  is  said  to 
have  driven  about  with  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  really  dates  from 
the  17th  century.  Among  the  others  are  a  carriage  given  by  Napoleon  I. 
to  Charles  IV.  and  the  bridal  carriage  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  Christina  of 
Naples. 

Opposite  the  Royal  Stables  opens  the  Plaza  de  los  MiNiSTifiKios, 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  (1826-97),  the 
statesman,  by  J.  Bilbao  (1901).  On  the  N.W.  side  is  the  Senado 
(PI.  E,  7)  or  Senate,  a  building  of  little  interest,  originally  an 
Augustine  college.  In  1814  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  first  Cor- 
'es ;  after  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  it  was  plundered  by  the  mob, 
and  in  1836  it  was  assigned  to  the  senate.  The  staircase  is  embellished 
with  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  LepSlnto  \)y  Juan  Luna  y  Novicio 
(1887) ;  the  Salon  de  Conferencias  contains  the  celebrated  *Surren- 
der  of  Granada  by  Pradilla  (1882).  —  To  the  right  is  the  Ministry  of 
the  Marine  (PI.  E,  6,  7).  We  pass  through  the  main  doorway,  trav- 
erse the  courts,  and  proceed  through  the  door  to  the  right  to  the  — 

HuBeo  Naval  (PI.  II,  E  6;  adm. ,  see  p.  61),  an  interesting 
collection  of  models  of  ships,  arms,  plans,  flags,  portraits,  and  the 
like,  founded  in  1843  and  occupying  eleven  rooms.  Catalogue  1  p. 

Ground  Floor.  The  Vestibule  (Porteria)  contains  a  painting  of  an 
episode  in  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  (1797),  some  ship's  lanterns 
(tardlas),  and  other  objects.  In  the  middle  is  an  ethnographical  collection 
from  China,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  other  places.  —  Boox  I  (Sola  de 
Arsenates).  Belief-plans  of  the  arsenals  of  San  Fernando,  Cartagena,  EI 
Ferrol,  Porto  Rico,  etc.  Collection  of  the  various  kinds  of  timber  used 
for  ship-building  in  different  countries  5  models  of  ships  and  docks  1  view 
of  Cartagena;  lantern  from  the  wrecked  ship  ^Ferdinand  VII\  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  two  large  canoes,  each  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood.  —  Boom  II  (Sala  de  Artilleria  y  Mdquinas).  Collection  of  fire 
arms,  models  of  cannons,  projectiles ;  model  of  the  engines  of  the  cruiser 
Numantia;  spears  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Sulu,  Fernando  Po,  etc.  — 
Boou  III  (aala  de  Jdrcias  y  Veldmen).  Specimens  of  cordage  and  cables.  — 
We  now  ascend  the  winding  staircase  to  the  — 

First  Floor.  Rooh  IV  (Sala  de  Coldnias  Ultramarinas).  Portraits  of 
Juan  Sebastian  Elcano,  Ferdinand  MagalhSes  (Magellan),  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  Fernando  Cortes,  and  Francisco  Pizarro.  Ko.  46.  Piece  of  the  tree 
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ttier  which  Cortea  spent  his  *dolefal  night*  (la  noche  irUte)  in  Mexieo 
(see  Betedeker^i  United  States  and  Mexico).  Bepresentation  of  the  discovery  of 
America  on  Aug.  8rd.  1492;  weapons  and  banners  from  Cochin  China, 
Uken  at  Saigon  in  1859^  weapons  and  models  of  boats  of  the  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Borneo,  Celebes,  China,  and  Soath  America.  — 
ftooM  V  (8ala  de  la  Marina  Historica).  Water-coloar  paintings  of  ships 
firom  antiquity  down  to  the  present  day;  portraits  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
Andrea  Dorin,  Roger  de  Lauria,  and  other  celebrated  admirals ;  consecrated 
sword  presented  by  Pope  Pius  V.  to  Don  John  of  Austria*,  remains  of 
tno  Spanish  ships,  the  ^San  Pedro  Alcantara*  and  the  *8oberano\  which 
sank  in  1815  and  1854  \  models  of  ships,  etc.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the 
right  through  an  ante-room  into  Room  VT  (Sola  de  Recuerdos  Colombinos). 
Portraits  of  Columbus  (No.  1.  Copy  of  the  portrait  in  the  National  Library), 
Pizarro,  HagalhSes,  and  the  ^Catholic  Kings';  copv  of  the  map  of  the 
world  by  Gabriel  de  Valseca  (1439);  chart  drawn  in  1500  by  the  pilot  Juan 
de  la  Cosa,  from  observations  made  on  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  in 
1493.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  8.  Model  of  the  Ship  used  by  Columbus 
on  his  flrst  voyage  (1492).  —  We  now  return  through  the  ante-room  to 
Room  VII  (Sola  de  Fernando  Se*to).  Portraits  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  his  minister 
Marqn^  de  la  Ensenada,  nnd  other  contemporaries;  paintings  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  (1805)  and  other  naval  engagements ;  painting  of  the  battle 
of  Lep&nto  (No.  32),  brought  from  the  Dominican  convent  of  Malaga  and 
T&luable  for  its  representation  of  the  ships  and  costumes  of  the  time.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room,  various  models  of  ships.  —  Room  VIII  (Sola  de  la 
Marina  Modema).  Ships*  models  of  the  19th  century,  including  (near  the 
exit)  the  unfortunate  cruiser  ^Reina  Regente*,  which  was  lost  in  1895 ;  admiral's 
nniform  worn  by  King  Alfon^^o  Xlf.;  painting  by  Alvarez,  representing  the 
Embarkation  of  King  Amadeas  at  Genoa.  —  Room  IX  (Reeuerdos  de  Marino* 
lUustree).  Picture  of  the  Trinity  from  the  ship  'Trinidid*  in  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  (1805);  22.  Uniform  of  Admiral  Gravioa,  commander  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Trafalgar;  27.  Flag  of  his  ship,  the  'Principe  de  Astdrias'; 
'Diccionario  Demostrativo*,  a  monumental  work  on  ship-building  by  the 
Marqu^  de  la  Victoria,  completed  in  1756.  —  Opposite,  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  staircase,  is  Room  X  ( Jnstrumentos  Cientiftcot^  Torpedos  y  Torpederoe). 
Collection  of  nautical  instrument? ;  models  of  torpedo-boats;  relief- models 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  —  We  descend  the  st.tircase  to  — 

Room  XI  (Secddn  de  Pesea).  Fishing  boats  and  apparatus;  natural 
history  collection  of  marine  animals. 

Following  the  Oalle  de  BalWa  (pp.  96,  106)  towards  the  N., 
we  reach  the  Plaza  db  San  Maroial  (PI.  II ;  E,  6),  with  the  large 
CucarUl  (barracks)  de  San  OU,  In  the  grounds  adjoining  the  Oalle 
Perraz,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  barracks,  rises  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Cassola, 
Minuter  of  War  (d.  1890),  by  Benllinre.  On  the  height  to  the  N.W., 
which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Manzanares  valley,  is  the  huge 
Oaartel  de  la  Montana  (PI.  D,  6).  The  large  Cdrcel  Mod6lo  (PI.  I; 
0,  4),  or  model  prison,  was  built  in  1880. 

The  Valley  of  the  Manzandres,  which  is  conveniently  reached 
from  the  Plaza  de  San  Marcial  by  the  Paseo  de  San  Vicente  (PI.  II ; 
D,  7),  offers  little  of  interest. 

In  former  centuries  the  shady  groves  on  the  banks  of  the  Mamandreg 
were  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Madrilenos  and  the  scene  of  the  al  fresco 
festivities  of  high  and  low,  so  often  described  by  the  poets  of  the  17th 
century.  Now,  from  the  Puente  Verde  to  below  the  Puente  de  Toledo,  its 
scanty  waters  are  diligently  made  the  most  of  by  hundreds  of  washerwomen. 

From  the  end  of  the  Paseo  de  San  Vicente  the  Paseo  db  la 
Florida  (PI.  I,  CB  6-4;  tramway -line  IVc,  p.  56)  leads  to  the 
N.W.,  passing  (right)  the  Estacidn  del  Norte  (p.  53),  to  the  Brmita 
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de  Ban  Antonio  de  la  Florida  (PI.  I  *,  B,  6),  close  to  the  PaenU  Verde 

(p.  65).  The  dome  and  transepts  of  the  chnrch,  which  dates  from 
1792,  are  adorned  with  *Frescoes  by  Goya,  The  paseo  is  continued 
by  the  Camino  del  Pardo  (p.  110).  —  The  Pabbo  de  la  Vibgbn  del 
PuBBTo  (PI.  II J  0,  7,  8)  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Paseo  de  San  Vicente 
to  the  Ermita  de  la  Virgeh  del  Puerto,  on  the  Manzanares,  and  thence 
to  the  Puente  de  Segovia  (p.  65).  —  A  third  route  leads  across  the 
Pumte  del  Rey  (PI.  0,  7)  to  the  Casa  de  Campo  (PI.  I,  A-0,  6,  7 ; 
adm.,  see  p.  61),  an  extensive  royal  park,  laid  out  by  Philip  II.  and 
containing  large  ponds,  several  springs  (one  of  them  chalybeate), 
a  *palacio'  (close  to  the  river),  a  church,  a  pheasantry  (faUanera),  a 
Campo  Saiito,  a  cow-stable,  and  the  so-called  Pozoa  de  JSielo,  or  ice- 
cellars.  On  a  hill  near  the  large  pond  rises  La  TorrecUla,  a  keeper's 
house  commanding  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  ♦View  of  Madrid. 


Of  the  two  great  streets  running  towards  the  W.  from  thePuerta 
del  Sol  (p.  65)  that  to  the  S.,  the  Calls  Mayor  (PL  F-D,  8),  is 
one  of  the  city's  chief  arteries  of  traffic.  The  E.  section  of  it  lies 
within  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  but  the  W.  half  intersects  the 
suburb  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  short  side-streets  to  the  left,  near  the 
site  of  the  former  Piierta  de  Guadalajara,  lead  to  the  spacious  — 

*Plaza  Mayor  (PI.  E,  F,  8),  or  Plaza  de  la  Constituci^n,  with  its 
fountains  and  pleasure-grounds.  In  the  centre  rises  an  *Eqtte8trian 
Statue  of  Philip  III.,  probably  the  finest  monument  in  Madrid,  mod- 
elled by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  after  a  painting  by  Pantoya  de  la  Cruz 
and  cast  at  Florence  by  Pietro  Tacea  in  1613.  Down  to  1848  it  stood 
in  the  Casa  de  Campo.  —  The  plaza  was  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent.,  numerous  houses  in  the  suburb  of  Santa  Cruz  having 
been  removed  for  the  purpose,  and  was  long  used  for  ceremonies 
and  shows  of  various  kinds,  tournaments,  executions,  ^autos  de  f^ 
('acts  of  faith'),  horse-races,  and  bull-fights.  The  balconies  of  the 
houses  served  as  boxes  for  the  spectators,  of  whom  50,000  could  be 
thus  accommodated.  The  Balcdn  de  Mctrizdpalos  was  fitted  np  by 
Philip  IV.  for  his  mistress.  The  lower  stories  of  the  houses  are 
fronted  by  arcades. 

The  plaza  was  inaagarated  by  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  beatification 
of  St.  Isidro,  held  on  May  15th,  1620.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Rodriffo 
Calderdn,  Marquis  de  aiete-Jglisioi,  was  executed  here.  In  1622  the  square 
was  the  scene  of  several  other  acts  of  canonisation,  including  that  of 
Jgnatiut  Loyola  {^.  13),  for  which  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a  drama.  Other 
spectacles  included  buU-fights  and  Good  Friday  processions  of  penitents 
and  flagellants.  The  brilliant  tournament  held  in  1623,  in  honour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  buU-flghts  and  autos  de  f^.  A  court-festival  in  1629  lasted 
40  days  and  is  said  to  have  cost  3,000,000  p.  (60,000/.).  The  entire  8.  side 
of  the  square  was  burned  down  in  July,  1631 :  and  the  N.  side,  with  the 
Panaderfa  (p.  105),  followed  suit  on  Aug.  20th,  1672.  On  June  30th, 
16S0,  an  auto  de  f^  lasted  from  7  a.m.  till  dusk.  Of  the  80  accused,  21 
were  burned  alive  on  the  Quemadero  (p.  95),  the  flames  not  dying  out 
till  after  midnight.  Charles  II.,  his  queen,  and  his  court  attended  this 
edifying  spectacle  for  twelve  houra  (comp.  Bizi's  painting  at  the  Frado, 
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Ho.  1016,  p.  70>  Similar  spectaclea  took  place  in  the  18th  cent,  onder 
the  Bourbons.  The  plaza  was  also  visited  by  several  conflagrations.  In 
1812  the  British  entered  Madrid  in  triumph ;  the  constitution  of  Cadiz  was 
proclaimed  and  the  name  of  the  square  was  changed.  Later  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  riots  and  encounters  between  the  militia  and  the  regular 
troops.  The  name  of  the  square  alternated  between  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitu- 
ci6n  and  Plaza  Be^l,  with  short  intermezzos  of  Plaza  de  la  Bepdbllea  and 
Plaza  de  la  Bepliblica  Feder^  In  1823  the  Federalists  removed  the  statue 
from  its  pedestal  and  offered  it  (in  vain)  for  9ale.    It  was  re-erected  in  1874. 

The  chief  building  in  the  square  is  the  Casa  PANADSsf  a,  on 
the  N.  side,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  bakehouse  erected  here 
by  the  magistrates  in  1590.  The  Panaderia  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire 
of  1672,  and  its  facade  was  adorned  with  frescoes  from  designs  by 
Ooello,  recently  replaced  by  others  by  Marlines  OuhelU.  The  interior, 
containing  administrative  offices  and  the  rooms  of  the  fire-brigade 
(servieio  de  incSndios)^  is  uninteresting.  —  Opposite  the  Panaderfa, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  square,  is  the  Ccua  Consittoridlf  also  used  for 
municipal  purposes. 

The  short  Galle  de  Gerona  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Plaza  Mayor 
to  the  small  Plaza  de  Provincia,  with  the  Ministebio  i>b  Estado 
(PI  n;  F,  8),  the  former  MinisUrio  de  Ultramar^  built  in  1636  as 
the  prison  of  the  Audi^ncia  and  tastefully  restored.  The  Interior 
contains  a  wide  staircase  and  two  glass-covered  courts,  with  marble 
statues  of  SebtisHan  Elcano  (left)  and  Columbus  (right).  Round  the 
cornice  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  chief  Spanish  discoverers.  On 
the  second  floor  are  several  pictures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Landing  of  Columbus,  by  Dioscoro,  some  landscapes  by  Sanchez^ 
and  a  large  piece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  —  The  Calle  de  Atocha  (see 
p.  108)  runs  hence  to  the  S.E. 

The  W,  part  of  the  Calle  Mayor  was  formerly  named  the  CaUe  de 
la  Almudena  (comp.  p.  102).  Calderon  died  here  at  No.  76  (comp. 
p.  108),  Lope  de  Vega  was  born  at  No.  82.  —  To  the  left  opens  the 
Plaza  db  la  Villa  ,  with  a  Bronze  StcUite  of  Admiral  Alvaro  de 
Bazdn  (1526-88),  by  Mariano  Benlliure,  and  the  Casa  de  Ayunta- 
miento  (PI.  E,  8),  or  Qty  Hall,  a  huilding  of  the  17-18th  cent., 
with  three  towers.  The  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  interior  of 
the  latter  are  the  fine  staircase,  the  handsome  8al6n  de  Columncu, 
the  Chapel  (with  frescoes  by  Antonio  Palomino),  and  a  few  autograph 
writings  of  Calder6n.  —  To  the  E.,  opposite  the  City  HaU,  stands 
the  quaint  Torre  de  los  Li^aneS)  in  which  Francis  I.  of  France  is 
said  to  have  been  confined  before  his  transference  to  the  Alcazar.  It 
was  restored  in  1880. 

The  Calle  Mayor  ends  at  the  Calle  do  BaiMn  (p.  106)  and  the  Plaza 
de  la  Armerfa,  just  to  the  S.  of  the  Almudena  Cathedral  (p.  102), 
To  the  left  rises  the  large  Palacio  de  los  Consejos,  containing  the 
Capitania  General  (PI.  D,  E,  8).  —  Opposite,  at  the  corner  of  ^the 
short  CdUe  de  la  Alrrmdma,  is  the  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Abranies, 
now  the  Italian  Embassy.  The  name  Almudena  recalls  the  Moorish 
period,  *almudin'  being  the  Arabic  word  for  *corn  magazine . 
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The  Valaoio  Fftttrftn*,  Galle  de  la  Almudena  Ko.  3  (PI.  IIi  D,  B,  8), 
was  the  residence  of  Princess  Eboli.  In  front  of  it,  on  March  Slst,  1578, 
Juan  Escob^do^  the  secretary  of  Don  John  of  Austria  and  a  notorious  rival 
of  the  Princess  Eboli's  lover  Antonio  Perez,  was  assassinated  by  hired 
bandits.  In  the  fa9ade  turned  towards  the  royal  palace  is  a  small  door- 
way (now  kept  closed),  from  which  Philip  II.,  muffled  in  his  cloak  and 
surrounded  by  an  armed  guard,  is  said  to  have  watched  by  night  the 
execution  of  his  behest  to  arrest  the  princess  and  convey  her  to  the  castle 
of  Pinto. 

g.  Soath-West  Quarters  of  tlie  City. 

The  S.  prolongation  of  the  Callb  db  Bail^n  (p.  96),  beyond 
the  W.  end  of  the  Calle  Mayor  (p.  105),  crosses  the  Calle  de  Segovia 
by  a  Viaduct  (PI.  II;  D,  8),  430  ft.  long  and  76  ft.  high,  erected  in 
1873.  Beyond  the  viaduct,  a  little  to  the  right,  lies  the  Camfillo 
DB  LAS  VisTiLLAfl  (PI.  IIj  D,  8,  9),  which  affords  an  unexpected 
♦View  of  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares.  The  Travesfa  de  las  Vistillas 
leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  imposing  dome-covered  structure  of  — 

San  Franoisco  el  Grande  (PI.  D,  9),  the  Pantedn  Naeional  of 
Spain,  bearing  the  inscription :  'Espcma  d  sua  Preclaros  HiJo8\  The 
EmUta  that  originally  stood  on  this  site  was  afterwards  replaced  by 
the  Ccmvento  de  JesiU  y  Maria^  and  the  latter  received  its  present 
form  iu  1761-84.  The  decree  converting  it  into  a  national  pantheon 
was  passed  in  1837  but  not  acted  on  till  1869.  The  dome,  the  lan- 
tern, and  the  portico  with  its  two  towers  are  partially  modelled  on 
those  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  beautiful  doors,  with  scenes  from  sacred  history  and  ornament 
ation  in  the  Renaissance  style,  were  carved  by  A.  VaHda. 

The  *Interioris  open  from  7  to  12  and  8  to  5  (best  light  about  S^.m.; 
printed  description  25  c).  —  The  nave  is  adjoined  by  an  apse,  containing 
the  high-altar,  and  by  six  chapels.  Each  of  the  last  has  room  for  100  graves, 
and  200  more  can  be  made  behind  the  high-altar.  The  pillars  are  adorned 
with  figures  of  the  Apostles  by  MaHano  BerUUure^  Ricardo  Bellvei;  and 
other  sculptors.  The  modem  frescoes  on  ttie  cupola  and  in  the  chapels, 
by  Platencia^  CubeUs^  Fsrrant^  Jover^  DegraiUy  etc.,  are  full  of  colour  but 
seldom  attractive.  —  The  decree  of  the  Cortes  that  the  remains  of  all 
distinguished  Spaniards  should  be  interred  here  has  so  far  been  very  im- 
perfectly executed.  In  spite  of  the  most  diligent  research,  the  'Comisidn 
de  Inauguracidn"  was  unable  to  trace  the  present  resting-places  of  Gas- 
man, Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Herrera,  Velazquez,  or  Murillo.  The  most 
eminent  names  among  those  who  were  interred  here  in  1869  are  those  of 
Jnan  de  Mena^  Oonzalo  de  Cdrdoba^  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  A.  Moraiegy  A.  de 
Ercilla^  Lanuza,  Quevedo^  Galderdn^  V.  Rodriguez^  J.  de  ViUanueca,  and 
Gravina;  and  the  remains  of  most  of  these  had  afterwards  to  be  restored 
on  the  remonstrance  of  their  descendants  and  fellow-provincials. 

From  San  Francisco  the  Carrera  de  San  Francisco  (tramway-line 
IV  d,  p.  66)  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  db  Moeob  (PL  II; 
E,  9),  with  the  church  of  San  Andrii  (PI.  E,  8, 9),  which  dates  in  its 
present  form  from  the  17th  century.  On  the  N.  the  church  is  ad- 
joined by  the  Capilla  del  Obispo^  erected  by  Bishop  Gutierre  de 
VargBs  In  1620,  above  the  original  tomb  of  San  Isidro  (p.  108).  It 
has  been  restored  and  now  contains  the  tombs  of  Don  Francisco  de 
Vargas  and  Dofia  Ines  de  Oarvajal. 

The  former  Plaza  db  la  Obbada  (PI.  II;  E,  9),  in  which  Lieut 
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■  Jbl.  Riego  (p.  474)  was  execiited  on  Nov.  7th,  1822,  has  been  con- 

i  nrted  into  a  large  covered  market  (mercado).  Along  the  E.  side  of 

I  «  mercado  runs  the  wide  Oallb  db  Toledo  (PI.  E,  8,  9),  one  of 

'  ie  chief  arteries  of  traffic  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  old  Madrid.    In  it  is 

the  Hospital  de  la  Latina  (PI.  II ;  E,  9),  built  by  Hassan  the  Moor 

|io07),  with  a  Gothic  doorway  and  a  large  staircase.   Farther  to  the 

N.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  street,  is  the  church  of  San  Isidro  el  Redl 

(PI.E,  F,  9 ;  see  below).  —To  the  S.  the  Calle  de  Toledo  ends  at  the  — 

Pnerta  de  Toledo  (PL  E,  10),  a  large  but  unsightly  gateway 

with  three  entrances,  erected  in  honour  of  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

from  his  imprisonment  at  Valen^ay.    The  upper  part,  embellished 

with  allegorical  figures  and  military  trophies,  bears  the  Inscription : 

'A  Fernando  YII  el  deseado,  padre  de  la  patria,  rest'tuido  i  sus 

paeblos,  terminada  la  usurpacidnfranoesa,  el  ayuntamiento  de  Madrid 

con8agr6  este  monumeiito  de  fldelidad,  de  triunfo,  de  alegrfa.  AHo  de 

182?.     The  bronze  letters  of  this   extraordinary  inscription  were 

V)Tiidown  by  the  revolntionists  in  1854  and  1868,  and  the  date  alone 

was  left  uninjured. 

The  Calle  de  Toledo  is  continued  by  the  wide  Paseo  de  lot 
Ocko  Hilo9  (PI.  D,  E,  10,  11),  which  descends  to  the  S.W.,  crossing 
the  track  of  the  ^Ferrocarril  de  Circunvala''i6n\  to  the  Manzanares 
aad  the  Faenle  de  ToUdo  (PI.  I,  D  11;  p.  66). 

By  following  the  Camino  Alto  de  San  Isidro  to  the  K.W.  from  the 
Pnente  de  Toledo,  we  reach  the  celebrated  Ermita  de  Ban  Isidro  del  Oampo 
(Pl.Ij  B,  11),  at  which  (May  16-80th)  is  celebrated  the  ^ttomeria'  described 
^t  p.  69.  Behind  the  church  lies  the  CementMo  de  San  Itidrcy  the  upper 
V*ti  of  which  contains  some  large  mausolea  and  commands  a  fine  yiew 
of  the  city  and  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama.  —  Among  the  other  cemeteries 
io  this  district  are  the  CemenUrio  dd  Sur  (PI.  I  \  D,  13),  Garretera  de  Toledo  \ 
^^  CemenUrio  de  San  Loremoy  Camino  de  Garabanchel  \  and  the  CementMo 
^*9liSy  or  Protestant  Cemetery,  removed  from  the  Pa<^eo  de  Recoletoa  in  1868. 

Uninteresting  and  dirty  streets  lead  to  the  E.  from  the  Calle  de 
Toledo  to  the  Bastro  (PI.  II-,  E,  F,  9),  one  of  the  largest  rag-fairs 
In  the  world.  The  scene  of  busy  animation  here,  extending  on  Sun. 
morning  from  the  Plaza  del  Rastro  all  along  the  Ribera  de  Curtidores 
^0  beyond  the  Ronda  de  Embajadores  (PI.  II;  F,  10),  forms  a  worthy 
ooanterpart  to  the  Piazza  Navona  at  Rome,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
papal  rule. 

In  the  Galls  db  EHBAjADdBSs  (PI.  F,  9, 10)  is  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
l^nown  as  the  Inclusa  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  brought  from  Enkhuizcn 
in  Holland.  The  'ninos',  who  are  placed  on  the  'torno'  at  the  entrance, 
'emain  in  the  hospital  till  the  age  of  seven,  when  they  are  removed  to 
]^e  CoUgio  de  Desamparddos  or  de  la  Paz  in  order  to  learn  a  trade.  — 
Farther  on  in  the  same  street ,  to  the  left,  is  the  Fdbrica  Naciondl  de  Ta- 
^ocot  (PI.  F^  10',  adm.  on  application  to  the  *conserje'),  in  which  about 
200O  hands  are  employed,  mostly  girls.  Opposite  (to  the  right)  stands  the 
**«w^te  de  Veterindriay  or  veterinary  college  (adm.,  see  p.  61). 

Returning  from  the  Rastro  to  the  N.  to  the  Callb  i>b  Tolbdo, 
we  soon  reach  San  Isidro  el  Eeil  {V\.  E,  F,  8),  an  imposing  granite 
Wilding,  but  with  little  pretension  to  architectural  ef  ©ct.  The  first 
church  on  this  site  was  dedi(-ated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  present 
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building,  dating  from  tlio  middle'of  the  17tli  c5nt.,  was  handed  over 
to  the  Jesuits.  On  their  expulsion  in  1769  the  church  was  con- 
secrated to  St.  Isidore  'the  Peasant'  (San  Isidro  Labrador,  d.  1170), 
the  patron-saint  of  the  city,  whose  bones  were  brought  hither  from 
San  Andres  (p.  106).  The  church,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
Francisco  Qoya,  the  painter  (1746-1828),  is  decorated  with  large 
paintings  by  Claudio  Coello,  Herrera  the  Younger^  and  other  artists, 
and  with  sculptures  by  M,  Perdra  (p.  Ixiii).  Above  the  high-altar 
is  a  Trinity  by  Raphael  Mengs, 

The  side-streets  diverging  to  the  E.  beside  the  church  of  San 
Isidro  lead  to  the  attractive  Plaza  dbl  Progbbso  (PL  II ;  F,  8,  9), 
which  contains  a  statue  of  the  statesman  Juan  Alvarez  de  Mendhd- 
hal  (1790-1853),  by  Jostf  Grajea.  The  Calle  de  los  Tintoreros,  the 
next  side-street  to  the  loft,  leads  to  the  Pubbta  Obbkada  (PI.  II ; 
E,  8),  taking  its  name  from  a  long-closed  fcerrado')  gate,  which  was 
finally  removed  in  1569.  The  site  of  the  gate,  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  is  marked  by  a  large  Cross  of  white  stone  ('piedra  de  Golme- 
nar'),  for  which  an  'Area  de  Agua',  or  small  reservoir,  serves  as  base. 

The  N.  part  of  the  Calle  de  Toledo  is  flanked  by  long  arcades 
and  innumerable  drapers'  shops,  in  which  'mantas',  'fayas*  (sashes), 
and  jackets  of  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  are  offered  for  sale.  The 
street  ends  at  the  Plaza  Mayor  (p.  104). 

h.  South-East  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  chief  street  of  the  S.E.  part  of  Madrid  is  the  Calls  db 
Atooha  (PI.  F,  G,  H,  8,  9),  which  begins  at  the  Plaza  de  Provin- 
cla,  near  the  Plaza  Mayor  (p.  104).  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the 
new  Gothic  church  of  Santo  Tomds  (PI.  II;  F,  8).  Farther  on,  to 
the  left,  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  Direccidn  Oenerdl  de  la 
Diuda  Publica  (Administration  of  the  Public  Debt).  —  The  short 
Calle  de  San  Sebastian,  the  next  side-street  to  the  left,  leads  to  the 
Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  (PI.  II;  F,  G,  8)  in  the  middle  of  which  rises 
the  Monument  of  Calder6n  de  la  Barca  (1600-1681),  by  Figu^ras, 
erected  in  1879.  The  ilgure  adjoining  the  great  dramatist  is  Fame; 
the  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  represent  scenes  from  his  plays. 

The  quarter  of  the  city  betwreen  the  Calle  del  Prado  (which  begins  at 
the  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana)  and  the  Calle  de  Atocha  contains  many  Memorial 
TabletB  (lopidas)  to  the  (;reat  Spanish  poets.  Thu9,  Ko.  15  Calle  de  Cer- 
vantes (PI.  II  i  G,  8)  is  dedicated  to  Lope  de  Vegt  (1562-1636),  *al  f^nix  de 
los  ingenios".  Below  is  the  Inscription  Lope  himself  placed  upon  his  boose: 
'D.O.M.  parva  propria,  marina.  Magna  aliena,  parva'  (*a  small  possession 
of  one's  own  is  great;  a  great  posse-ision  of  another  is  small').  The  house 
at  the  corner  of  this  street  and  the  Calle  del  Ledn  was  that  in  which  Cer- 
vante*  ('cuyo  ingenio  ndmira  el  mundo")  lived  and  died  (1547-1616;  pp.42, 
61,  202).  A  tablet  ou  the  Convent©  de  las  Trinitarias  (PI.  II;  G,  8),  CaUe 
de  Lope  de  Vega,  marks  the  spot  where  Cervantes  was  buried. 

In  the  Calle  del  Le6n  (PL  II ;  G,  8),  which  diverges  from  the 
Calle  do  Atocha  a  little  farther  on,  lies  (No.  21)  the  Eeal  Academia 
de  laHlstoria,  founded  in  1738  and  now  (since  1865)  also  entrusted 
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with  the  care  of  the  national  monuments  of  Sprlii.  The  director  is 
the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo. 

The  Museum  of  the  Academy  contains  the  silver  */)»»*'  of  Emp.  Theo- 
dotims,  a  round  sbield  (clipeus)  found  at  Almetidralejo  (p.  496)  in  1847  ^  a 
Moorish  banner,  formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Esti^ban  at  Gormaz  \  bronzes, 
TMcs,  and  gold  ornaments  from  Granada;  a  pninted  ivory  casket  in  the 
Madeiar  style  (early  14th  cent.)*,  a  reliqnary  from  the  Honasterio  de  Piedra 
(p.  205),  with  paintings  of  the  Aragonese  8Cho(»l  (1390)  j  two  early-Christian 
earcophagi;  a  portrait  of  Vargas  Ponce,  by  Zaca^-ias  Velazquez;  a  collec- 
tion of  coins;  and  other  objects  of  interest. 

The  LiBKABT  contains  about  20,0(X)  printed  volfi.  and  1500  H8S.  Among 
the  latter,  many  of  which  come  from  San  Mi  Han  de  la  Gogolla  and  San 
Pedro  de  la  Cardena  (p.  ^),  are  the  Codex  Coniet^  with  interesting  min- 
iatures (744)  i  the  Originum  teu  etymologiarnm  Ubri  XX  of  Itidore  of  Seville 
(10th  cent.)-,  Commentary  of  Beatut  on  ihe  Apocalypse^  a  copy  of  1178;  the 
Apologetica  HUtoria  de  las  Indias,  by  Bartolotni  de  las  Casas  (16  th  cent.). 

The  Calle  de  Atooha  next  passes  two  largo  hospitals  (PI.  G,  9), 
and  the  Facultdd  de  Medicina  (PI.  G,  H,  9),  belonging  to  the  uni- 
veigity  (p.  95),  and  ends  at  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Estaoi6n 
DBL  MBDioDfA  or  Southern  Railway  Station  (PL  H,  9,  1.0;  p.  53), 
on  which  several  other  important  streets  also  debou<5h.  To  the  N.  is 
the  PasSo  delPrado  (p.  69);  to  the  S.W.,  tlie  Honda  de  Atocha  (PI.  U; 
G,  H,  10),  continued  by  the  Rondade  Valencia;  o  the  8.,  ihe  Paaio 
de  las  Delicias^  which  leads  to  the  somewhat  remote  Estaeidn  de  las 
D<fwjia«(Pl.  I;  H,  11,  12). 

To  the  E.  runs  the  Pasbo  db  Atocha  (PI.  U,  I,  9, 10),  in  which, 
to  the  left,  lie  the  Ministerio  de  Fomento  (PJ.  II ;  H,  9),  or  ministry 
of  public  works,  and  the  Museo  AntropoUgico  (PJ.  II;  H,  I,  9).  The 
latter,  erected  in  1875,  is  covered  by  a  donid,  preceded  by  an  Ionic 
portico,  and  emhellished  with  statues  of  Michael  Servetus  and  ValMs 
de  Covarrubia,  snmamed  *E1  Divino'.  Tho  collections  are  insigni- 
ficant (adm.,  see  p.  61).  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Ministero  de  Fo- 
mento is  a  bronze  statue  of  Claudio  Moyano(^A.  1892),  the  statesman 
and  promoter  of  public  education,  by  Qucrol,  erected  in  1900.  — 
The  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce  diverges  to  tho  N.  at  the  Museo  Antro- 
pologico,  and  in  it,  on  an  eminence  to  the  right^  stands  the  Obser" 
vatorio  Astrondmico  (PI.  1,  9),  a  tasteful  building  begun  by  Juan  de 
Villanueva  (p.  118)  in  1790,  and  restored  in  1847,  Regular  obser- 
vations have  been  made  here  since  1851.    Fine  view. 

The  Paseo  de  Atocha  ends  to  the  E.  at  the  Basilica  de  Huestra 
SefLora  de  Atocha  (PI.  1, 10),  which  was  rebuilt  in  1896.  The  church 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Krmita  de  Atocha 
(atocha  =  esparto  grass),  which  was  a  place  of  Christian  pilgrimage 
even  in  the  Moorish  times.  It  was  built  in  the  16-1 7th  centuries, 
much  damaged  by  the  French  in  1809,  and  afterwards  restored.  It 
-was  long  the  church  of  the  court,  which  attended  the  'Salve'  here 
every  Sat.  afternoon.  It  contained  the  much  revered  old  image  of  the 
"Virgen  de  Atocha,  and  also  the  tombs  of  many  celebrated  men,  and 
some  old  banners  and  standards.  The  new  building  is  in  the  Roman- 
esque style  and  consists  of  alternate  courses  of  white  and  grey  stone. 
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To  the  E.  of  the  Basilica  de  Atocha,  Calle  Fueiiterrabfa  No.  2, 
is  the  Re&l  Fabrica  de  Tapfcea,  or  Tapestry  Manufactory  (PL  I;  K,  10), 
which  was  founded  in  1721  by  Philip  V.  outside  the  Porta  de  Santa 
Barbara  and  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  1889.  The  tapestries 
manufactured  here  have  retained  their  repute  to  the  present  day. 
Visitors  are  admitted  by  permission  of  the  manager. 

From  this  point  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  CaUe  de 
Reina  Cristina  and  then  ascend  by  the  Ronda  de  ValUcoi  to  (V*  ^f-) 
the  E.  entrance  of  the  park  of  Buen  Retiro  (p.  84). 

i.  Enyirons  of  Madrid. 
The  Environs  of  Madrid  have  no  special  attractions.  Almost  the 
only  point  of  interest  is  the  royal  hunting-chateau  of  £1  Pardo, 
which  lies  about  7  M.  to  the  N.W.  It  is  reached  from  the  Paseo 
de  la  Florida  (p.  103)  by  a  pleasant  avenue.  The  chateau,  situated 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  was  built 
by  Charles  V.  in  1643  and  rebuilt  by  Charles  III.  in  1772.  It  con- 
tains numerous  frescoes  by  Bart  Carducho,  Bayeu,  Zacarias  Ve- 
lazquez, Galvez,  Ribera,  and  other  painters,  tapestry  after  drawings 
by  Teniers,  Goya,  and  Bayeu,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  chapel  with  a 
Bearing  of  the  Cross  after  Ribalta.  The  extensive  Park  contains 
beautiful  evergreen  oaks,  —  Pozuilo  (p.  61)  is  a  favourite  goal  of 
driving  parties  from  Madrid.  —  A  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Madrid  lies  the 
village  of  Chamartin,  with  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  ofOsuna,  in  which 
Napoleon  I.  resided  at  the  end  of  1808.   It  is  now  a  Jesuit  seminary 


9.  ExcarBionB  from  Madrid, 
a.  Escorial. 

81  M.  Railway  in  li/i-S  hrs.  (4-6  trains  daily ;  fares  6  p.  15,  4  p.  60, 
2p.  80c.)i  departure  from  the  Estacidn ddl^orte  (p.  5-i).  —  Return-tickets, 
available  for  the  day  of  issue,  cannot  be  bad  except  on  Sun.  and  festivals 
in  the  height  of  summer. 

31  M.  El  Escorial.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  in  Escoridl  de  Alxv'o, 
or  the  lower  village. 

Hotels.  Fonda  db  Mibanda  (PI.  a),  Galle  Florida  Blanca^  Fonda 
UuBVA  or  Net0  Hotel  (PI.  b),  CaUe  Peguerinos.  1/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
convent,  a  little  better,  pens.  7-8  p.  The  hotels  are  in  Escoridl  de  Atribih 
or  the  upper  village. 

Omnibus  between  the  station  and  the  upper  village  in  connection  with 
all  the  trains  (fare  60  c). 

The  Chief  Bights  of  Escorial  may  be  visited  in  one  day,  but  tba 
tourist  must  consult  the  notice  posted  beside  the  church,  as  the  hours  of 
admission  are  often  changed  (guide  advisable,  so  as  to  lose  no  time).  Library^ 
daily,  except  Sun.  and  holidays,  9-12  (winter  10-12)  and  2-4;  •CAwcA,  6-ij 
Pantheon,  daily,  except  Sun.  and  holidays,  2-4:  Sacristy,  High  Choir,  and 
CMetert,  daily,  11.80-3;  ^Chapter  House,  12  30-3,  Sun.  and  festivals  l-8« 
Joy«^  ^^<*<^>  by  order  (papeleta),  daily,  11-3;  Casita  del  Principe,  by  order, 
dailv,  9-6.  —  The  orders,  good  for  7  persons,  are  issued  free  at  the  hou*^ 
Ko.  8  of  the  *CJompana\  in  the  Calle  de  la  Parada,  opposite  the  N.W.  angW 
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of  the  convent.  —  Adm.  to  the  library  and  church  is  free  \  in  other  casea 
I  single  visitor  pays  a  fee  of  00  c,  a  party  1-2  p. 

The  village  of  Escoridl  consists  of  two  parts :  the  old  village  of 
Zseoridl  de  Abajo  ( 3030  ft.),  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  rail,  station,  and  the 
npper  village  of  E8coH(U  de  Arriba  (ca.  3370  ft.),  situated  on  a  S.  spur 
of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  and  containing  5934  inhabitants.  The  latter, 
which  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Madrilefios,  is  about  1  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  rail,  station,  whence  it  is  reached  either  by  a 
shadeless  road  or  by  a  somewhat  shorter  footpath,  both  skirting  the 
Jirdin  del  Prfncipe  (p.  118).  The  name  Escoria I  comes  from  the 
refuse  (eeeorias,  Lat.  scoriae)  of  its  abandoned  iron-mines. 

The  upper  village  owes  its  existence  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Beal  Sitio  or  Beal  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Esooriil.   As 
the  story  goes,  Philip  II.  vowed,  during  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
fought  on  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence  (Aug.  10th),  1667,  that  he  would 
build  a  convent  to  this  saint,  a  Roman  soldier  and  martyr  of  Spanish 
Mrth,  in  compensation  for  the  necessary  destruction  by  the  Spanish 
artillery  of  a  church  dedicated  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin  was  won  by  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  Philip  did  not 
reach  the  field  till  all  was  over.   It  is,  however,  quite  credible  that 
this  victory  may  have  induced  Philip  to  add  a  convent  to  the  burial 
church  which  he  was  bound  to  erect  by  his  father's  will;  while  the 
deep  impression  made  on  him  by  the  much  wondered  at  and  much 
lauded,  renunciation  by  Charles  V.  (d.  1668)  of  a  crown  for  the 
cloister  (1666)  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  combining  a  country 
residence  for  himself  with  the  new  monastery.    After  a  search  of 
two  years  the   spot  uniting  the  desired  qualities  of  solitude  and 
comparative  proximity  to  Madrid  was  found  above  the  village  of 
Escorial.   Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo,  an  eminent  architect  who  had 
studied  in  Naples  and  Rome,  was  summoned  by  Philip  in  1659  to 
carry  his  plans  into  effect;  but  this  artist  died  in  1663  after  super- 
intending the  preliminary  operations  and  laying  the  foundation-stone. 
No  less  eminent  was  his  successor  Juan  de  Herrera^  who  had  learned 
his  art  in  Brussels,  accompanied  Charles  Y.  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns, and  followed  him  with  his  body-guard  to  the  monastery  of 
Yaste,    after  which  he  had  acted  as  assistant  to  Juan  Bautista. 
Philip  II.  himself,  however,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  building. 
Not  only  was  the  general  idea  his,  but  he  cooperated  with  the  ar- 
chitects in  making  the  plans  and  sketches,  he  decided  technical 
questions,  he  selected  native  and  foreign  artists  to  assist  in  the  work, 
»nd  he  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  every  department  and  every  worker.  The 
building  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  cross  was 
placed  above  the  dome  in  1581,  and  on  Sept.  13th,  1684,  the  final 
stone  was  laid-  in  position.    The  Pantheon,   or  burial-vault,  was, 
however,  finished  by  Philip's  grandson,  Philip  IV.   The  total  cost  of 
the  structure  is  estimated  at  16,600,000  pesetas  (660,000/.). 

According  to  the  popular  notion,  the  ground-plan  of  the  Escoria 
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represents  the  gridiron  on  which  St.  Lawrence  Buffered  martyrdoK 
the  royal  palace  standing  for  the  handle.  The  style  is  that  of  th 
late  Renaissance  of  N.  Italy  and  Rome,  which  seeks  for  effect  by  it 
proportions  alone.  The  Doric  order  is  the  one  preferred.  The  hii|^ 
wall-surfaces  are  destitute  of  ornament  and  broken  only  by  smtj 
windows.  The  material  used  is  the  whitish-grey  granite  of  Peralejoi 
Thus  the  Escorial,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  all  time 
seems  to  grow  organically  out  of  the  stony  sides  of  the  Guadarram. 
Mts.,  and  resembles,  except  in  its  majestic  facade  with  its  thre* 
well-ordered  doorways,  a  fortress  or  a  prison.  For  the  decoration  • 
the  interior  Philip  caused  his  ambassadors  in  Rome,  Florence,  ant 
Genoa  to  search  for  painters.  The  most  eminent  of  those  who  respond* 
ed  to  his  invitation  were  Fed.  Zvxicaro^  Luca  Cambiaso,  and  PeUe* 
grino  TibcUdL  The  most  prominent  of  the  Spanish  artists  employed 
was  Juan  Fernandez  Navarrete  of  Logroflo.   Oomp.  p.  Ixx. 

*Tbe  Escorial  is  an  example  of  what  the  will  can,  and  what  it  cannot 
do.  It  has  been  said  that  will  is  all-powerful  t  within  certain  limits  thii 
is  true,  but  it  is  impotent  to  create  one  work  oi  genius.  This  divine  spark 
is  lacking  in  Philip's  creation.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  an 
age  which  was  gifted  neither  with  creative  power  nor  with  taste,  and 
which  was  above  all  but  little  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  monument 
of  high  religions  art.  Thus  a  rigid  geometrical  design  was  impressed  on 
the  whole,  while  it  was  executed  in  a  style  which  its  contemporaries 
termed  noble  simplicity  and  its  admirers  mi^esty,  while  the  taste  of  tO' 
da^  finds  it  only  repulsive  dryness.  Finally,  the  way  in  which  the  royal 
builder  prescribed  trie  most  minute  detail  ^  his  restless  and  omnipresent 
superintendence;  his  often  niggling  criticism 5  his  sombre  habit  of  docking 
tiie  designs  submitted  to  him  of  all  that  seemed  over-rich  or  too  osten- 
tatious —  these  and  other  similar  causes  could  not  but  paralyse  the  joy 
of  creative  energy ....  Without  freedom  neither  beauty  nor  truth  is  pos- 
sible. The  spirit  of  stem  etiquette,  which  Philip  impressed  on  the  Spanish 
court  and  which  proved  so  pernicious  to  the  mental  forces  of  bis  suc- 
cessors, looks  at  us  with  petrifying  effect  from  his  building.  And  the 
great  charm  of  the  Escorial,  as  forming  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  landscape 
in  which  it  is  set.  was  one  not  cortemplated  by  its  builders'  (*Philip  U. 
als  Kunstfrennd^  oy  C.  Jtttti). 

^The  grand  and  gloomy  fabric  tourers  over  the  rocky  desert  —  a  monu- 
ment  of  solidity  —  too  melancholy  to  be  proud,  too  dignified  to  be  defiant, 
but  calmly  conscious  of  its  iron  strength,  and  impressing  beholders  with 
a  conviction  of  its  indestructability.  .  .  .\  It  seems  to  stand  with  sullen 
determination  there  where  it  was  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  $i€rra 
—  stone  of  its  stone,  and  strong  of  its  strength,  a  giant  among  giants; 
for,  strange  to  say,  its  proportions  suffer  no  diminution  from  the  lofty 
objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded'  ('Gosas  de  Bspafia\  by  Mr*.  PUt  Byrw). 

The  Escorial  lies  to  the  W.  of,  and  a  little  below  the  village,  on 
a  plate-like  depression  made  level  by  the  aid  of  huge  substructures 
of  masonry.  The  immense  building  forms  a  rectangle  measuring 
680  ft.  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  and  530  ft.  in  width.  The  four 
Towers  at  the  angles  are  supposed  to  be  the  feet  of  the  gridiron. 
To  the  N.  and  W.  are  the  Compana^  a  series  of  administrative  offices, 
stables,  and  the  like  ('Oasa  de  la  Compafla*,  i.e.  of  the  servants), 
and  also  an  Escuela  Especidl  de  Jngenieroi  de  Monies,  or  school  of 
forestry.  —  The  kernel  of  the  rectangle  is  formed  by  the  Templo  or 
church,  the  dome  and  towers  of  which  rise  high  above  the  neighbour- 
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ing  buildiogs.  The  charoh  is  adjoined  on  the  S.  by  the  cloisters, 
with  the  sacristy  and  chapter-rooms;  on  the  W.  by  the  entranoe- 
coart;  and  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the  royal  apartments.  In  all  there  are 
said  to  be  16  courts  (pdtiot),  2673  windows  fof  which  1562  open  on 
the  courts),  1200  doors,  86  staircases,  and  89  fonntains.  The  total 
lengtli  of  the  corridors  is  about  100  M.  —  Since  1885  the  Escorial 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Augustines  (Aguatinoa  Caltados),  who 
manage  the  Colegio  de  Alfonso  Doce  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  building. 

The  Main  Entranob  (Portico  Ptmcipal  del  Monasterio)  U  in  the 
middle  of  the  W.  facade,  and  is  noticeable  for  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  of  which  it  is  constructed.  Above  the  door  are  the  royal  arms 
and  a  Statue  of  8t,  Lawrence,  13  ft.  in  height,  by  J.  B.  Monegro. 
In  his  left  hand  the  saint  bolds  a  book,  in  bis  right  a  gilded  gridiron ; 
the  head  and  hands  are  of  white  marble,  the  rest  of  the  figure  of 
granite.  —  Through  the  Vbstibum,  the  door  to  the  right  within  which 
leads  to  the  Library  of  Printed  Books  (p.  116),  we  reach  the  — 

Patio  db  los  Rbtbs,  a  court  204  ft.  long  and  118  ft.  wide,  en- 
closed by  the  church  (E.  end)  and  other  buildings.  A  few  steps  lead 
up  to  the  — 

*Chiiroh,  the  facade  of  which  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  eaoh 
about  230  ft.  high.  On  Doric  columns  above  the  cornice  stand  six 
statues  of  ^Reyes  de  Juda'  (Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Davld^  Solomon, 
Josiah,  and  Manasaeh),  Each  figure  was  carved  by  J.  B.  Monegro  out 
of  a  single  block  of  granite;  the  heads  and  hands  are  of  white  marble, 
the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  gilded  bronze.  The  church  is  surmounted 
by  a  huge  dome  and  lantern,  over  which  are  piled,  one  above  another, 
a  fluted  pyramid  26  ft.  high,  a  hollow  ball  6V2  ft.  in  diameter  and 
11/2  ton  In  weight,  and  (lastly)  a  cross,  the  top  of  which  is  312  ft. 
above  the  floor  of  the  church. 

The  Intb&iob.  is  entered  by  one  of  the  small  doors  to  the  right  and 
left;  the  main  door  is  opened  only  for  royal  personages,  alive  or 
dead.  We  first  find  ourselves  in  the  dark  Coro  BajOy  or  lower  choir, 
beneath  the  Coro  Alto  (p.  115).  —  The  church  is  built,  on  the  model 
of  the  original  plan  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  over  the  intersection  of  which  rises  a  dome  (cirnborio)  295  ft. 
high  and  55  ft.  in  diameter.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  covered  with 
'  very  flat,  and  therefore  bold  vaulting.  The  dome,  of  unpainted 
granite,  rests  on  four  massive  piers,  each  35  ft.  in  diameter.  These 
dimensions  are  extraordinary  j  and  'it  taxes  the  imagination  to 
realize  that  we  are  here  simply  in  one  fraction  of  a  building\  Amid 
the  formal  harmony,  where  each  proportion  has  the  force  of  a  mathe- 
matical law,  the  48  altars,  and  still  more  the  large  frescoes  on  the 
vaults,  seem  almost  an  impertinence.  The  handsome  flooring  is  of 
vliite  and  grey  marble. 

The  Altars,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with  valuable  P»in*^"e;  ^^ 
JTavarrete  and  others,  are  placed  against  the  piers  and  >» -*5® ^^*^.!r 
Chap€U.  —  Eight  of  the  compartmenta  of  the  raulting  are  *«J'^«J^'^J*? 
^^oas  by   Luca  flXor<toi«>,  representing  tht    aUowing  scenes:  Vault  1 

Babokkkr's  Spain.    2nd  Edit.  ^ 
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(K.E.),  Annunciation,  Coneeption,  Kfttivlty,  Adonttion  of  the  Amgels  and 
the  Magi^  Vault  2  (S.E.),  Israelites  in  the  wilderness^  Vault  3  (N.W.), 
Triumph  of  the  Church  Militant  •,  Vault  4  (W.  end  of  central  aisle),  Last 
Judgment  ^  Vault  5  (S.W.)  Allegory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ^  Vault  6 
(middle  of  S.  aisle),  Victory  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Amalekites ;  Vaolt  7 
(to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  and  above  the  altar  of  St.  Jerome),  Condenm- 
ation  of  St.  Jerome j  Vault  8  (in  front  of  the  capilla  mayor).  Death, 
Burial,  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

The  ♦Capilla  Mayor,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  but  seldom 
open,  contains  the  high-altar,  the  so-called  oratories,  and  the  royal 
tombs. 

The  retablo  of  the  High  Altar,  98  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  'Oictcotno 
Trexzo  of  Milan,  consists  of  the  most  costly  varieties  of  marble  and  shows 
all  the  four  orders  of  architecture.  The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  coltanns 
are  of  bronze  gilded.  The  15  gilt-bronze  figures  and  the  medallions  are 
by  Leone  and  Fompeo  Leoni,  two  Italian  masters  (p.  Ivii).  The  paintings  are 
by  PeUefrrino  Tibaldi  and  Federigo  Zueearo.  Behind  the  altar  lies  the  founda- 
tion-stone ('la  primera  piedra')  of  the  church.  —  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  altar  are  the  Oratorios,  four  low  chambers  of  black  marble.  Above 
these  are  the  Entierros  Beales,  with  kneeling  *Bromegilt  Figures  of 
royal  personages  by  Fompeo  Leont  (13  ft.  high).  Those  to  the  right  are 
Charles  F.,  Queen  Isabella  (mother  of  Philip  II.),  their  daughter  Jfaria^  and 
Charles's  sisters  Leonora  and  Maria.  To  the  left  are  FhiUp  11.^  his  fourth 
wife  Anna  (mother  of  Philip  III.  ^  to  his  right),  his  third  wife  Isabeila 
(behind  him),  and  his  first  wife  MaiHa  of  Fortuffal^  with  her  son  Don 
Carlos  (see  below). 

We  turn  to  the  S,  to  the  Bajdda  d  los  PanUones  (PI.  B),  or 
entrance  to  the  Pantheon.  A  granite  staircase  of  twenty-five  steps 
descends  to  the  first  landing,  with  the  entrances  to  the  Panteon  de 
los  Infantes  (see  below)  and  to  the  Pudrtdero^  a  chamber  In  which  the 
bodies  are  kept  for  five  years  before  removal  to  their  final  resting- 
place.  We  then  pass  throagh  a  door  of  Toledo  marble  and  descend 
another  flight  of  thirty-four,  somewhat  slippery,  marble  steps. 

The  *Fante6n  de  los  Eeyes,  or  burial-vault  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs,  was  constructed  by  Philip  11.  immediately  under  the  high- 
altar,  so  that  mass  might  be  said  daily  over  the  royal  remains,  but 
was  not  completed  till  1654.  When  the  priest  elevates  the  host  he  is 
standing  exactly  above  the  dead  kings.  It  is  an  octagonal  vault,  about 
33  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  in  height.  As  Philip  planned 
it,  it  was  of  a  suitable  and  Impressive  simplicity,  but  his  successors 
spoiled  the  eflfect  by  overloading  the  sombre  chamber  with  marble, 
and  gold.  Opposite  the  entrance  Is  the  high-altar,  with  a  crucifix 
of  gilded  bronze  by  Pietro  Tacea.  To  the  left  of  the  altar  are  four 
rows  of  niches  in  which  the  kings  of  Spain  are  interred;  to  the  left 
are  similar  niches  for  the  queens.  All  contain  sarcophagi  of  black 
marble,  with  inscriptions  in  gilded  letters.  Philip  V.  (comp.  p.  124)  and 
Ferdinand  VI.  and  his  wife  are  buried  elsewhere.  Only  a  few  of  the 
26  niches  are  still  unoccupied.  —  The  ♦Pante6n  de  los  Inpantbs  Is 
the  burial-vault  of  the  royal  princes  and  princesses  and  of  those  bf 
the  queens  whose  children  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  Among 
those  buried  here  are  Leonora  and  Maria^  sisters  of  Charles  V. ; 
Elisabeth  of  Valois;  Maria  of  Portugal  and  her  son  Don  CaHoii 
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BaUmsar  CturloBf  son  of  Philip  lY.;  the  Duke,  of  Vendtme,  grandfton 
of  Henri  lY. ;  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  transferred  Mther  from  Na- 
mnr  in  1579. 

A  door  in  the  S.E.  oorner  of  the  church,  adjoining  the  stairease 
to  the  Panteon ,  leads  to  the  Ante-Sacristfa  and  the  Sacristia  (see 
helow).  A  staircase  in  the  passage  to  the  Ante-Sacristla  leads  to  the 
CoBO  AiiTo,  or  Upper  Choir,  which  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  church, 
above  the  Lower  Choir  (p.  113).  It  was  here  that  the  monks  assembled 
for  their  devotions,  in  which  Philip  11.  often  shared.  His  seat  was 
the  last  in  the  S.W.  corner,  adjoining  a  private  door,  through  which, 
daring  the  vesper  service  on  Nov.  8th,  1671,  a  messenger  announced 
the  victory  of  LepXnto  (Oct.  6th),  which  saved  Europe  from  the 
Turks.  The  king  continued  his  devotions  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  service  he  ordered  the  Te  Deum  to  be  chanted. 
On  April  14th  and  15th,  1547,  Philip  attended  the  solemn  nottnrno 
and  requiem  held  here  in  honour  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  simple  but 
imposing  choir-stalls  were  designed  by  Herrera.  The  large  lectern 
and  the  rock-crystal  chandelier  should  also  be  noticed.  The  frescoes 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  by  Cincinato  and  Luqueto,  —  Adjoining 
are  the  Anteeoros,  containing  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence,  some  frescoes 
by  Luca  Giordano ,  and  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew  by  iVa- 
varreU,  The  Librerla  del  Coro  contains  a  Mount  Calvary  by  Roger 
van  der  Weyden,  and  219  colossal  choir-books  of  parchment,  some 
of  them  over  3  ft.  high,  finely  bound  and  embellished  with  minia- 
tures by  the  monks  Andria  de  Le6n  and  Julian  de  la  Fuente.  To  the 
W.  of  the  Coro  Alto  is  a  small  room  containing  a  large  and  celebrated 
marble  crucifix  by  Berwenuto  Cellini,  bearing  the  inscription :  Ben- 
venuius  Celtniis  elois  Florentinus  faciebat  1562,  It  was  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  Philip  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  caused  it  to 
be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  all  the  way  from  El  Pardo  (1576). 

We  now  return  to  the  Ante-SacrisHa,  which  contains  two  good 
works  by  Moretto  (Isaiah,  Erythraean  Sibyl).  We  next  enter  the 
Saoristia,  a  fine  chamber  95  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  wide.  The  ceiling  is 
frescoed  by  Nic.  QraneUo  and  Fabricio  CasteUo,  Among  the  paintings 
on  the  walls  are  SS.  Jerome  and  Anthony,  by  Ribera;  St.  Eugenius, 
by  Greco;  ♦Crucifixion,  by  Titian;  St.  Peter  in  prison,  by  Ribera. 
The  cases  contain  fine  embroideries.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  room  is 
the  Retablo  de  la  Santa  Forma ,  containing  a  host  (Santa  Forma) 
which  Is  said  to  hare  bled  when  trampled  on  by  Zwinglian  soldiers 
at  Gorcum  in  Holland  (1525).  It  was  sent  to  the  relic-loving  Philip 
by  Erap.  Rudolph  H.  of  Germany.  The  large  painting  by  Clatidio 
CoellOj  which  conceals  the  Santa  Forma,  represents  its  solemn  de- 
position in  this  sacristy.  The  heads  are  all  portraits,  including 
Charles  II.  (kneeling),  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli  and  Pastrana,  the 
historian  Santos  (the  prior  with  the  ^eustodia'),  and  others.  In  the 
lower  left  corner  is  the  painter  himself,  who  devoted  seven  years* 
labour  to  this  picture.  —  Behind  the  altar  lies  the  Camarihy  a  richly 
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decorated  chamber,  built  by  Jos^  del  Olmo  and  Francesco  Bi%i  in 
1692  and  containing  a  'cnstodia'  for  the  Santa  Forma,  presented  by 
Queen  Isabella  11.  On  Sept,  29th  and  Oct.  28th  the  altar-piece  by 
Goello  is  drawn  up  and  the  Santa  Forma  exhibited  to  the  public. 

We  now  return  through  the  Ante-Sacristfa  to  the  Lower  Cloisters 
(Clauatro  JPrincipdl  Bajojy  surrounding  the  Pdtio  de  los  EvangeUstas^ 
a  court  160  ft.  square,  which  is  so  called  from  the  statues  by  Mon- 
egro.  In  the  middle  is  a  templete  or  small  temple.  The  frescoes  have 
no  artistic  value.  —  The  S.  side  of  the  cloisters  is  occupied. by  the 
Chapter  Booms  (Solas  CapUiddresJj  with  a  small  but  choice  *CoMcc- 
tion  ofPainiingSj  which  deserves  careful  attention  even  though  many 
of  its  chief  treasures  have  found  their  way  to  the  Prado.  Comp. 
p.  Ixix. 

Central  Boom.  To  the  left,  Coxcie^  Annunciation,  l^ativity ;  in  front, 
Panloja  de  la  Crut^  Charles  V.  and  other  members  of  the  royal  house.  — 
We  then  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  Sal  a  Vicabial.  To  the  right:  RihercL^ 
St.  Jerome;  Paolo  Veronese^  Annunciation  (retouched);  ^VeUuguez^  Jacob 
and  his  Sona,  painted  at  Rome  at  the  same  time  as  ^Vnlean's  Forge'  (p.TT); 
*Rihera^  Jacob  and  his  sheep;  *Jacopo  Tintoretto^  Washing  the  Disciples' 
feet;  Luea  Qiordano,  Balaam's  ass;  Navarreie^  Execution  of  St.  James; 
Tintoretto^  Nativity.  End- wall,  opposite  the  entrance:  Seghers^  Flowers; 
Titian^  St.  Jerome ;  Rihera,  Two  portraits.  Window-wall :  Palma  Oiovane^ 
St.  Jerome ;  L.  Giordano^  Conversion  of  Si.  Paul ;  L.  Oiordano^  Apollo  and 
Marsyas,  Pallas  and  Araehne;  Ribera^  Nativity  (two  pictures);  Oiordano^ 
The  Magdalen.  —  Sala  Prioral,  to  the  left  of  the  Central  Boom.  To  the 
left :  Hieron.  Bosch^  Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  Dom.  Theotoc<^i>uli^  St.  Maurice, 
leader  of  the  Christian  Theban  Legion,  refuses  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods; 
TintoreUo^  Esther  before  Ahasuerus;  Titian^  Last  Supper  (repainted;  last 
disciple  to  the  left  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Titian  himself);  TintoreHo^ 
Magdalen  washing  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  TheotocoptUi^  Dream  of  Pnilip  IT.,  in 
which  be  aeea  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory;  *Roger  van  der  Weyden^ 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (comp.  pp.  81,  Ixvi)  and  Purification  in  the  Temple. 
End-wall,  opposite  the  entrance:  Mario  dei  Fiori^  Seghers^  Flower-pieces; 
Titian  (?),  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  Window-wall :  Three  paintings  by 
Bassano;  Giordano^  Noah  intoxicated;  Vaccaro^  Lot  leaving  Sodom;  Ttnto- 
retto^  Deposition  in  the  Tomb. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Old  Chuboh  {IgUsia  An- 
tigua ;  generally  closed),  which  was  used  during  the  building  of  the 
large  church.  It  contains  three  pictures  by  Titian:  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  Ecce  Homo,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  —  In  the  middle 
of  the  same  side  of  the  cloisters  is  a  magnificent  Stai&oasb  (EscaUra 
Principdl)^  the  masterpiece  of  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  and  J.  B.  Cos- 
alio  (El  Bergamasco),  It  is  adorned  with  a  frieze  by  JL.  QiordanOy 
representing  the  Capture  of  the  Constable  Montmorency  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  and  Philip  II.  with  the  architects  of  the  Escorial.  The  Gloria 
(Apotheosis  of  St.  Lawrence)  on  the  ceiling  is  also  by  Qiordano  and 
contains  portraits  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  Charles  II. 

The  Uppbe  Cloistbub  (Claustro  Prineipdl  Alto)  have  good  paint- 
ings by  Navarrete.   Visitors,  however,  are  not  admitted. 

The  *  Library  of  Printed  Bookt  (Biblioteca  de  Jmpreaoa)  oc- 
cnpies  a  large  room  (170  ft.  long)  above  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Patio  de  los  Reyes  (entr.,  see  p.  113).    It  is  decorated  with  warmly 
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eoloured  frescoes  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  Bwiolomeo  Cardued  and 
eoatains  five  handsome  tables  of  porphyry  and  jasper.  Thd  book- 
cases were  designed  by  Herrera.  The  older  books  stand  with  their 
fronts  towards  the  spectator  and  hare  their  titles  stamped  on  the  gUt 
edges. 

Among  the  namerous  extremely  rare  and  valuable  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Cddice  Aureo,  containing  the  Gospels,  etc.,  written  for  the  German 
Emp.  Conradll.  and  finished  about  1050  under  Henry  III. ;  the  Cddice  Vigiliano 
(976);  the  Gdckce  Emiliano  (994)-,  the  Cddice  de  BeUta  (Uth  cent.),  with  reports 
of  the  Councils;  the  Cantigas  de  Santa  Maria  and  other  works  of  Al/oruo  tJie 
Learned  (13th  cent.);  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  a  MS.  of  the  15th  cent.; 
a  Spanish  MS.  of  Virgifs  jEneid  (i5th  cent.) ;  Greek  MSS. ;  Breviary  of  Char- 
Us  F.,  from  the  Convent  of  Yuste;  Prayer  Book  of  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
wife  of  Charles  V. ;  Herbafiwn  of  American  plants,  in  13  vols. ;  Arabic  Koran 
of  1594;  Olobe  used  by  Philip  II.  in  his  astrological  studies.  —  On  the 
walls  hang  Portraits.  Near  the  N.  end,  Juan  de  Herrera,  architect  of  the 
Eacorial.  At  the  S.  end,  Fray  JoU  de  SigHenza,  librarian  and  hiatorian. 
To  the  left,  Philip  II.  at  the  age  of  71,  by  Pcmtoja  de  la  Cruz;  Charles  V. 
at  the  age  of  49,  by  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  after  Titian;  Philip  III.,  by  the 
same ;  Charles  II.  at  the  age  of  14,  by  Carr^o. 

The  LiBBABY  OF  THE  Manuscbipts  (Biblioteca  de  MarmscritosJ 
is  sho'wn  only  to  visitors  provided  with  a  special  permission  from 
the  Intendente  de  la  Real  Casa  at  Madrid  (pp.  61,  Ixiv). 

We  now  leave  the  convent  by  the  main  W.  doorway  and  proceed 
through  the  Plaza  del  Monasterio  (p.  113),  passing  the  Colegio 
(p.  113),  to  the  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  facade.  This  is  the 
Entrada  de  Palacio,  leading  to  the  — 

Pal&cio  Beal.  Philip  II.,  in  his  own  expression,  wanted  nothing 
more  than  a  'cell,  in  which  he  might  bear  his  weary  limbs  to  the 
grave' ;  his  successors  created  a  palace  and  decorated  it  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  17-1 8th  centuries. 

We  ascend  a  granite  staircase  to  the  First  Floob,  the  rooms  of  which 
are  decorated  with  Spanish  tapestry  (tapfces)  after  Ooya,  Bayeu,  and  Maella, 
from  the  Tapicerfa  of  Madrid  (p.  98),  and  with  Flemish  tapestry  after 
Teniers,  Wouverman,  and  others.  The  Sala  de  las  BataUas  (178  ft.  long)  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  (restored  in  1882-89)  by  If.  Oranello  and  Fabricio 
CastelU),  representing  the  battles  of  Higueruela  (p.  377),  Lepanto,  St.  Quentin, 
and  Pavia,  the  expedition  to  the  Azores,  etc.  That  of  the  battle  of  Higue- 
ruela is  said  to  have  been  copied  in  1SB7  from  a  piece  of  tapestry  (Iw  ft. 
long)  found  In  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia.  —  A  narrow  staircase  descendf»  to 
the  Geound  Floor,  with  the  'Cells  of  Philip  II.',  a  series  of  humble 
apartmetkts,  in  which  the  Spanish  monarch  lived  and  held  audiences.  The 
walla  are  decorated  with  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  by  Hieronymus  Bosch, 
and  a  Madonna,  by  B.  van  Orley.  In  a  small  room  overlooking  the  capilla 
may6r  of  the  church  (p.  114)  Philip  died  on  Sept.  13th,  1598,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  during  which  he  sought  consolation  in  prayer  and  in 
gazing  at  the  high-altar.  The  crucifix  he  held  was  the  same  that  had  been 
grasped  by  the  dying  hands  of  his  father. 


Turning  to  the  left  on  issuing  from  the  principal  portico  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  convent,  we  enter  the  Ocvrdem,  which  form  a  broad 
terrace,  affording  an  extensive  ♦View  of  the  lower  gardens,  the  plain 
of  New  Castile,  and  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  They  are  diversified  by  high 
box-hedges  and  grottoes. 
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The  Gasita  del  Principe  or  Casita  de  Abajo  (adm.,  see  p.  110) 
was  built  by  Villanueva  (p.  109)  in  1772  for  Prince  Charles.  To 
reach  it,  we  descend  the  Galle  de  la  Parada  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
conyent  for  6  min. ,  and  then  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Galle  Laiga, 
which  separates  the  monastery  gardens  from  the  lower  park.  A  gate 
to  the  left  admits  ns  to  the  nninterestrng  grounds  of  the  Gasita, 
which  itself  lies  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  enclosure.  The  Gasita  is 
a  ^Gasa  de  Recr^o',  like  the  Gasa  del  Labrad6r  at  Aranjuez  (p.  128), 
two  stories  in  height  and  containing  small  and  low  rooms.  It  is, 
however,  even  more  richly  adorned  with  paintings,  china  from  the 
former  manufactory  of  Buen  Retire ,  reliefs ,  ivory  carvings ,  and 
embroideries.  Among  the  pictures  are  a  Daughter  of  Herodias  by 
Caravaggio,  a  St.  Gecilia  by  DomenichinOy  a  St.  John  by  Annihide 
Carraocij  and  three  works  (St.  Catharine,  Death  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, and  Conversion  of  St.  Paul)  by  Luca  Oiordano.  —  A  gateway 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens  leads  direct  to  the  railway-station. 

Those  with  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal  may  vlait  the  Casa  del  In- 
fante or  Casa  de  Arriba^  built  for  the  Infante  Gabriel  (175!^88)  and  standing 
in  a  pretty  garden.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  Silla  del  Rey^  a  rocky  nest 
whence  Philip  11.  surveyed  the  progress  of  the  Escorial.  About  I'/a  M.  to 
the  S.  of  the  Escorial  de  Abajo,  in  the  property  of  La  Qranjilla^  is  the 
Ermita  en  la  Fresneda,  with  an  altar-piece  (p.  Ixv)  and  an  old  park.  —  The 
woods  of  the  Herreria  (named  after  the  architect),  to  the  S.  of  the  Escorial, 
afford  pleasant  walks  i  and  tbe  Cerro  de  los  Ahantos  (46(X)  ft.),  a  somewhat  sti 
climb  of  2V2  hrs.,  commands  an  admirable  view. 

A  good  road  leads  from  the  Escorial  direct  to  La  Qranja  (p.[12S)  via 
Ouadarrama  (p.  62).  Carriage-hire  is,  however,  very  high;  and  the  solitary 
tourist  will  do  better  by  taking  the  railway  to  Segovia. 

b.  Segovia  and  La  Qranja. 

63  M.  Railway  to  Segovia  vii  VillaXba  (three  trains  daily  in  summer) 
in  3y4-4  hrs.  (farea  12  p.  16,  9  p.  10,  6  p.  50  c).  Departure  from  the  EeUteidn 
del  Norte  (p.  58).  No  return-tickets.  In  summer  tickets  may  be  taken  and 
l"gg*g6  booked  through  to  La  Granja. 

From  Madrid  to  (63  M.)  Segovia,  see  p.  62. 

Segoyia.  —  Bailway  Station  (PI.  F,  4;  bufiet,  fair),  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  the  city. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  Fonda  Bdbgalesa,  Plaza  Mayor  (PI.  B,  2),  un- 
pretending, pens.  8  p. ;  Fokda  dbl  Gombbgio,  GhUc  Beoyo  24,  close  to  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  simple  but  very  fair,  pens,  from  71/2  p. 

A  stay  of  a  few  hours  suffices  for  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Boman  Aque- 
duct, the  Cathedral,  and  the  Alcazar. 

Omnihai  to  La  Granja  several  times  daily  (iVi  p.). 

Seg6vla  (3300  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  about  14,700  inhab.,  is  of  Iberian 
origin,  as  the  frequently  recurring  Iberian  root  sego  (seea)  indicates. 
With  its  Roman  remains,  its  Romanesque'and  other  medisval  churches, 
and  its  characteristic  old  palaces,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  cities  of  Castile.  Resembling 
Toledo  as  a  museum  of  antiquities,  it  also  resembles  it  in  situation, 
jing  perched  on  a  rocky  hill,  about  330  ft.  high,  between  two  small 
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Btreams,  the  Ertsma  (N.)  and  the  €tomore«  (S.),  which  join  their 
waters  to  the  W.,  below  the  Alcazar.  This  rocky  knoll  rise^  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  its  shape  has  often  been  compared  to  a  ship  in  full  sail 
towards  tine  setting  son.  The  city  consists  of  a  maze  of  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  with  quaint  old  houses.  On  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  stands  the  catiiiedral;  on  its  W.  promontory,  where  it  descends 
precipitously  on  three  sides,  rises  the  Alcazar.  Interesting  old  WdUs^ 
strengthened  with  semicircular  cuhos  (p.  37),  and  broken  by  pictur- 
esque gates,  enclose  the  whole  town.  These  stand  on  Iberian  found- 
ations, but  they  were  built  by  the  Komans  and  restored  in  the 
ll-12th  centuries.  Down  the  slopes  stretch  San  Lorenzo^  with  its 
once  famous  doth-factories,  Scun  Manoty  San  MUlan^  and  other  sub- 
urbs (arrabales). 

^SegOTla  is  «i  unmatched  pictare  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ton  read  its 
history  on  the  old  city-walls  with  their  eighty-three  towers ;  in  the  domes 
and  belfries  of  its  chnrcbes  \  in  the  bare  and  blank  rtdns  of  its  deserted 
monasteries  \  in  the  hattlemented  towers  of  its  noble  mansions'  (^Iberian 
Beminiscences^  by  A.  QaUenga). 

The  most  important  structure  in  Segovia,  and  one  of  the  largest 
pieces  of  Roman  work  now  extant  in  Spain  (comp.  p.  280),  is  the 
♦•Aquednct,  popularly  known  as  El  Puente,  It  probably  dates  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  but  was  restored  under  the  Flavians  or  under 
Trajan ,  as  is  indicated  by  the  holes  left  by  the  btonze  letters  of 
the  ancient  inscription.  The  aqueduct  brings  the  water  of  the  Rio 
Frio  from  the  Sierra  de  Fuenfria.  The  first  part  of  the  conduit, 
traversing  the  Pinar  de  Yalsain  (p.  126),  is  uncovered.  Farther  on 
it  passes  under  the  La  Granja  road  and  reaches  (10  M.)  the  reser- 
voir or  storage-basin  (^Depdsitos  de  Agua;  comp.  PL  F,  3),  ou  a  height 
to  the  E.  of  Segovia.  Beyond  this  is  the  aqueduct  proper  (900.  yds. 
long),  which  crosses  the  deep  valley,  the  suburbs,  and  part  of  the 
city  itself,  and  ends  at  the  Alcizar.  Its  119  arches  vary  in  height, 
according  to  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  from  23  ft.  to  94  ft.  For 
a  length  of  about  300  yds.  it  consists  of  two  stages.  The  entire 
structure  is  formed  of  blocks  of  granite,  without  either  mortar  or 
clamps ;  the  projecting  stones  were  probably  used  as  supports  for  the 
scaffolding.  During  the  siege  of  Segovia  by  the  Moors  (1071)  35 
ardies  were  destroyed,  but  these  were  rebuilt  in  the  old  manner  by 
JuanEscovedo  under  Isabella  the  Catholic  (1483).  In  a  niche  above 
the  Plaza  Mayor  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  other  side  is 
one  of  St.  Sebastian. 

A  the  entrance  to  the  upper  part  or  town  proper  lies  the  Plaza. 
DBi.  AzoauBjro  (PI.  D,  2),  the  name  of  which,  like  that  of  the  Zoco- 
dov€r  at  Toledo,  is  connected  withtiie  Arabic  word  for  mBXketfgCkh), 
The  aqueduct  passes  above  it  and  is  best  seen  from  the  corner  of 
the  Oalle  de  Gascos,  which  runs  towards  the  N.  The  plaza ,  which 
is  the  busiest  spot  in  the  city,  is  connected  with  the  Plaza  Mayor,  to 
th©  S.W.,  by  the  Oalle  del  Carmen  and  the  Calle  de  Juan  Bravo, 
passing  the  Plaza  San  Martin. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Galle  del  Oaimen,  to  the  right,  is  the  Ccisa  de 
lo8  Picos  (PI.  6 ;  D,  2),  formerly  fortified,  and  80  called  because  of 
the  'facets'  into  which  its  stones  are  carved. 

Farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Galle  de  Juan  Bravo  and  the 
Plaza  San  Mabtin,  to  the  left,  is  the  house  once  occupied  by  Juan 
Bravo,  the  Comunero,  with  a  tasteful  gallery  on  the  upper  floor.  — 
Opposite  is  the  church  of  San  Martin  (PI.  0,  2),  a  Romanesque 
structure  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  fine  W.  portal  and  surrounded 
by  an  open  colonnade  (built  up  on  the  N.  side).  It  contains  some 
monuments  and  a  relief  (S.  aisle)  representing  the  Virgin  appearing 
to  San  lldefonso  (probably  of  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.).  —  On 
the  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  San  Martin  is  the  Casa  del  Marquis  de  Lo- 
zoya  (PI.  6 ;  0,  D,  2),  vith  a  tower.  In  the  N.E.  corner  is  the  Escuela 
de  Artes  y  Oficios  (PI.  10;  0,  2),  with  the  Museo  Provincial ,  con- 
taining paintings  of  various  schools  (p.  Ixvii),  good  gravestones, 
architectural  fragments,  inscriptions,  and  statues  and  reliefs,  in 
marble,  wood,  and  alabaster.  —  A  little  to  the  N.E.  (reached  to  the 
right  of  the  Museo)  is  the  Casa  de  Oalicia,  with  Moorish  remains  in 
the  court ;  to  the  W.  (left)  is  the  Torredn  de  Ics  Arias  Ddvila,  now 
belonging  to  the  Oondes  de  Pufionrostro. 

From  the  Plaza  San  Martin  we  follow  the  Oalib  db  Juan  Bbayo 
towards  the  S.W.  At  a  cross-street,  to  the  left,  is  a  Gothic  arch- 
way, leading  to  the  Iglesia  del  Corpus  Christi  (PI.  8 ;  0,  2),  which 
was  originally  a  synagogue  and  contains  some  interesting  Moorish 
remains.   It  was  Injured  by  flre  in  1899. 

The  Casa  San  Juan  Bravo  ends  on  the  W.  at  the  Plaza  Mayor 
(PI.  0,  2),  the  second  focus  of  traffic.  On  its  W.  side  is  the  Ayun- 
tamiento  (PI.  2),  or  town-hall.  On  the  N.E.  is  the  church  of  San 
Miguel  (PI.  13),  a  Gothic  edifice,  allied  to  the  cathedral  and  finished 
in  1658.  It  contains  a  notable  high-altar  (1672),  some  good  tombs, 
and  a  Flemish  triptych.    On  the  S.W.  side  stands  the  — 

^Cathedral  (PL  C,  2),  begun  in  1526,  to  replace  the  old  cathe- 
dral, which  had  been  partly  destroyed  by  the  Comuneros  (p.  63). 
It  was  consecrated  in  1658  and  substantially  completed  in  1677. 
The  architects  were  Juan  Oil  de  Hontanon  (d.  ca.  1531)  and  his  son 
Bodrigo  Gil  (d.  1677),  who  followed  the  design  of  their  New  Cathe- 
dral at  Salamanca  (p.  165).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  basilica, 
with  nave,  aisles,  and  two  rows  of  chapels,  inserted  between  the 
flying  buttresses.  Its  length  is  330  ft.,  its  breadth  168  ft.  j  the  nave 
is  44  ft.  wide,  the  aisles  30  ft.  The  transepts  do  not  project  beyond 
the  side- walls  of  the  church.  Over  the  crossing  rises  a  cupola  (dm- 
borio),  220  ft.  high.  On  the  E.,  beyond  the  capilla  mayor,  the 
building  ends  In  a  chevet  of  seven  polygonal  chapels  (1693).  The 
usual  entrance  is  by  the  door  of  the  N.  transept,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor; 
the  Renaissance  portal  was  added  in  1626.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
somewhat  bare  W.  facade,  with  its  three  portals,  rises  a  square  tower, 
about  346  ft.  high,  crowned  by  a  cupola.    Behind  it,  adjoining  the 
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S.  side  of  the  chnreb,  are  the  eloisters.  Over  the  S.  side-portal, 
wMcb  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  Bteps,  is  a  statne  of  St.  Geroteas, 
by  Paeheeo. 

The  effect  of  the  Intkbios,  largely  owing  to  the  magolflcent  late-Gothic 
at ained- glass  wii  dows,  is  light  and  cheerful.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  varie- 
gated marble  The  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  Choir  (Goro),  which 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  nave,  are  the  Retablo,  hy  Sdbatini  (1746)  ^  the 
curious  Trascoro;  and  the  SiUeria  from  the  old  cathedral  —  The  CapiUa 
de  Ntietira  St^ra  de  la  Piedad  (the  fifth  in  the  N.  aisle)  contains  a  ♦Descent 
from  the  Gross  by  Jwm  de  Juni,  with  lifesize  figures  (1671;  conap  p.  Ixi). 
Opposite  is  a  painting  of  St.  Thomas,  ascribed  to  CoeUo.  —  The  Capilla 
de  Santittgoy  the  fourth  in  the  S.  aisle,  contains  a  retablo  with  a  portrait 
of  the  founder  by  Panldja.  —  From  the  Capilla  del  Crista  del  Comuelo^  the 
fifth  in  the  same  aisle,  a  beautiful  Gothic  portal  leads  to  the  cloisters  (see 
below).  —  Beyond  the  S.  transept,  to  the  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ambnlatory,  is  the  Gapilla  nix  Saqbabio,  with  a  fine  carved  wooden 
figure  of  Ghrist  by  Al.  Oano  on  the  left  wall  (given  by  the  Marquesa  de 
Lozoya;  frame  modem).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Sacristy. 

The  superb  Gothic  *Gtoi8TKB8  (Clauttro)  were  built  by  Juan  de  Campero 
in  1624,  largely  with  the  materials  of  the  old  cloisters.  Among  the  numer- 
ous interesting  monuments  they  contain  are  those  of  Oil  de  HontcMon  and 
Ms  son ,  the  architects  of  the  cathedral ;  and  of  Maria  del  Sdlto  (d.  1297), 
a  beautiful  Jewess,  who,  being  accused  of  adultery,  was  thrown  over  the 
precipice  of  the  Grajera  (p.  123),  but  called  upon  the  Virgin  and  alighted 
unhurt.  —  In  the  Capjlla  dk  Santa  Gatalina,  opening  off  the  W.  walk, 
under  the  belfry,  are  a  silver  Custodia,  the  Carro  Triun/al  used  in  the 
Corpus  Ghristi  procession,  and  the  tomb  of  the  In/ante  Pedro^  son  of  Henry  11., 
whose  careless  nurse  let  him  fall  from  a  window  of  the  Alcazar  in  1366. 
—  Farther  on  in  the  same  walk  is  the  Sala  GapitulaR,  with  a  small  col- 
lection of  paintings.  —  The  Toweb  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of 
the  view. 

Nearly  opposite  the  N.  transept  of  the  cathedral,  at  No.  2  Calle 
de  Ids  Leones,  is  the  Casa  del  Marques  del  Arco  (PI.  4 ;  0,  2),  with 
a  plateresque  court.  —  The  Oanotjgia  Nueva,  prolonging  the  Calle 
de  los  Leones,  passes  the  Plaza  San  Andk^s,  in  which  rises  the 
church  of  San  AndrSs  (PI.  B,  2),  a  modernized  Romanesqe  edifice  of 
the  12th  cent.,  with  paintings  by  Al.  de  Herrera  (high-altar).  From 
the  plaza  we  may  descend  to  the  S.E.  to  the  imposing  Fuerta  de 
San  Andris  (PI.  16;  B,  2)  and  proceed  thence  to  the  E.  to  the  Paseo 
de  Isabel  Segunda  (p.  122). 

On  the  W.  the  Canongfa  Nueva  ends  at  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
Alcdzar. 

The  ♦Alciiar  (PI.  A, 2),  built  by  Alfonso  VI.  (p.  xxxvi),  partly 
in  imitation  of  the  Moorish  castle  at  Toledo,  but  almost  wholly  re- 
newed in  1852-68,  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  old  Castilian 
castle.  The  only  remains  of  the  14th  cent,  are,  however,  the  found- 
ation-walls and  the  two  huge  towers :  the  Torre  del  Eomenaje  (W.), 
with  its  numerous  bartizans  (cubes),  and  the  Torre  de  JuanSegundo, 
The  walls  are  diapered  in  plaster.  Isabella  the  Catholic  was  here 
proclaimed  Queen  of  Castile  in  1474.  The  Alcazar  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Comuneros  in  1520;  and  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  showed 
their  satisfaction  by  fitting  out  the  interior  with  great  magnificence 
(p.  Ixx).  This,  however,  has  been  much  changed  through  the  re- 
storation consequent  on  a  great  fire  in  1862.  In  the  so-called  PUm 
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del  Corddn  Alfon60  the  Learned  was  on  the  point  of  discovering  thi^ 
it  was  the  earth  that  moved  round  the  bob  and  not  vice  versll,  wbeik 
a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  deterred  him  from  such  heretical  specu-* 
lations.  In  menrory  of  this  warning  he  had  the  rope  (eord^J  of 
St.  Francis  carved  round  the  frieze.  It  was  in  the  Alcazar  that  Gil 
Bias  was  confined  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  (iz.  3, 4).  The  interior 
is  now  used  for  the  military  archives  and  shown  only  by  permission 
of  the  commandant 

From  the  Alcazar  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.K  to  the  Puerta  de 
Santiago  (PI.  B,  1),  a  fine  old  city-gate,  and  thence  follow  the  Oalle 
de  Santiago,  finally  turning  to  the  right,  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Est^- 
BAN  (PI.  B,  G,  1).  The  Romanesque  church  of  San  Est^ban,  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  this  plaza,  is  notable  for  the  beautiful  open  areade  or 
cloister  running  round  its  W.  and  S.  sides.  The  openings  in  the  lofty 
*Tower  (ISth  cent.),  which  is  about  to  be  demolished  as  dangerous, 
are  alternately  round-arched  and  pointed.  The  interior  is  uninter- 
esting. Oomp.  p.  Ixvi.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  square  is  the  Palaeio 
EpUcopal  (PI.  16). 

Proceeding  to  the  left  of  the  bishop's  palace  and  passing  the  Ckt9a 
de  HereuUs  (1.;  now  a  Dominican  nunnery)  and  the  church  of  the 
Santa  Trinidad  (r),  we  enter  the  Calle  San  Augustin.  In  the  plaza  of 
this  name,  which  we  cross  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  San  AugusUn 
(PI.  11 ;  D,  1),  of  which  the  outer  walls  alone  are  standing.  Farther 
on  is  the  old  Romanesque  church  of  San  Juan  (P1.D,  1),  with  three 
apses,  a  built-up  colonnade,  handsome  portals,  and  a  profusion  of 
fine  ornamentation. 

In  the  triangular  Plaza  de  San  Pablo  are  several  houses  with. 
Romanesque  portals.  To  the  S.E.  is  the  Casa  de  Segovia  (PI.  7 ; 
D,  2),  built  into  the  town-wall,  with  an  interesting  court.  —  The 
Calle  San  Juan,  which  descends  to  the  £.  of  the  Gasa  de  Segovia, 
leads  to  the  Plaza  del  Azoquejo  (p.  119). 

The  Pas^o  or  Sal6n  db  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  G,  2),  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  town,  is  reached  from  the  Plaza  San  Martin  (p.  120)  or 
from  the  Puerta  de  San  Andres  (p.  121;  by  skirting  the  city- wall). 
From  this  point  we  may  descend  into  the  valley,  to  the  Pas^o  Nubvo 
(PI.  D,  3)  and  the  church  of  San  Milldn  (PI.  14),  a  Romanesque 
structure  of  the  12th  cent.  (p.  xliv),  with  barrel  vaulting  and  three 
parallel  semicircular  apses.  Along  the  outside  of  the  N.  and  S. 
walls  run  curious  open  cloisters  or  arcades  in  the  late-Romanesque 
style,  with  coupled  columns  and  elaborate  capitals  (masks,  satyrs, 
etc.).  —  Not  far  off  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Clemente 
(PI.  12). 

An  interesting  walk  may  be  taken  through  the  N.  suburbs.  From 
the  Plaza  del  Azoquejo  (p.  119)  a  broad  street  descends  to  the  suburb 
of  San  LorenftOy  the  Romanesque  church  of  which  (PL  D,  E,  1)  has 
three  apses,  a  tower  ornamented  in  brick,  and  colonnades  (fine  caf  • 
itais)  on  the  S.  and  W.  Farther  to  the  W.  is  the  former  convont  of 
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Santa  Cru%  (PI.  D,  1),  with  a  GotMc  church,  injured  by  fire  In  180^ 
and  restored  in  i&2S.  Over  the  W.  portal  arc  n^lioft  of  the  Ora- 
ciflxion  and  the  PietS.  Here  also  are  figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
hella,  the  founders  of  the  convent, l^^hose  motto  Ha^Ho  monta^  (p-^^^) 
appears  both  outside  and  inside  the  church. 

"We  now  descend  the  slope,  cross  the  Eresma,  and  follow  the 
broad  Alameda  to  the  suppressed  MonasUHo  del  larral  (PI.  B,  1 ; 
*vine  arbour'),  with  a  church  built  by  Juan  Qallogo  In  1494.  Of  it» 
former  rich  contents  nothing  is  left  except  the  rctablo  and  a  few 
tombs.  The  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  is  the  old 
F&briea  de  la  Moneda  (mint),  where  all  Spanish  money  was  coined 
down  to  1730. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Parral  lies  the  suburb  of  fi^^n  Marcos  (Vh  A,  1), 
with  the  Romanesque  church  of  *Vera  Cniz  (PI.  A,  1),  a  twelve- 
sided  structure  erected  by  the  Templars  in  1208  In  imitation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  a  square  tower 
and  three  parallel  semicircular  apses,  while  the  i\avo  forms  a  kind 
of  vaulted  ambulatory  round  a  small,  two-storied  central  chamber.  — 
A  little  farther  down  the  Eresma  is  the  Santwirio  de  lumcisla  (PI. 
A,  1 ;  fona  etillans)  or  church  of  the  Yirgen  do  Fuoncisla,  built  in 
honour  of  the  miraculous  rescue  of  Maria  del  Salto  (p.  121).  Above 
the  church  towers  the  Pena  Orajera  ('crows'  cliff'),  from  which  crim- 
inals used  to  be  precipitated. 

We  now  return,  enjoying  good  views  of  the  Alcazar,  to  the  Puert* 
de  Santiago  (p.  122).        

The  dusty  road  (omnibus  several  times  dally  in  connection  with 
the  trains;  fare  IV2  P-)  from  Segovia  to  (7  M.)  San  Ildtfonso  (and 
La  Qra/nja)  leads  through  a  level  plain  past  the  (5  M.)  royal  doitialn 
of  Quila  Pemres  ('sans  souci'). 

San.  ndefonto  and  La  Oranja.  —  Hotels  (open  from  Jnne  (o  Oct. 
only):  *Hotsl  Eubopa;  H6t.  dbPasis;  Fonda  i>k  Embajadobrs.  In  the 
heigbt  of  summer  the  charges  are  high,  and  rooms  slioald  be  ordered  in 
advance.  —  Lodgings  may  be  obtained  in  the  village. 

La  Oranja  repays  a  visit  by  its  picturesque  situation  and  by  its  foun- 
tainB,  which  are  probably  the  finest  in  Europe.  Tbese  play  Ccorren^) 
only  on  high  festivals  (Jan.  23rd,  May  30th,  July  24th,  Aug.  25th.  and 
Sept.  ilth  and  24th)  and  never  all  at  once.  The  ''limatc,  which  is  Alpine 
in  character,  is  very  refreshing  in  summer. 

San  Ildefonso  (3905  ft.),  a  village  lying  amid  the  Guadarrama 
Mts.,  at  the  foot  of  the  huge  Penalara  (p.  125),  was  founded  by  King 
Henry  IV.,  who  in  1460  built  here  a  shooting-lodge  and  an  Emiita 
de  San  Jldefonso  (PI.  B,  3),  afterwards  (1477)  presented  by  the  *Cath- 
oHc  Kings'  to  the  monastery  of  Parral  (see  above).  The  village  of  San 
ndefonso  and  a  'granja'  (grange,  farm)  of  the  Hioronymite  monks 
soon  sprang  up  near  the  hermitage.  After  the  destruction  of  Valsain 
by  lire  (see  p.  125)  Philip  Y.  (d.  1746)  purchased  La  Granja  (1719) 
and  began  to  construct  here  a  ch&teau  and  gardens  in  the  French 
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style.  As  the  Escorial  reflects  the  character  of  Philip  U.,  so  La 
Granja  reflects  that  of  Philip  V.,  who  could  never  forget  'la  belle 
France^  and  so  essayed  to  create  a  Versailles  in  this  mountain-soli- 
tnde.  His  snccessors  also  found  La  Granja  to  their  taste.  —  La  Granja 
has  been  the  scene  of  not  a  few  political  events  of  some  importance. 
In  1724  Philip  V.  here  resigned  the  crown,  which  he  resumed  after 
the  death  of  his  son.  Here,  in  1783,  Charles  III.  received  the  Gomte 
d'Artols,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
In  1796  Godoy  (p.  126)  here  signed  the  treaty  which  handed  Spain 
over  to  France.  In  1832  Ferdinand  VH.  summoned  Don  Carlos  to 
La  Granja  as  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne.  On  hearing 
this  news,  however,  the  Princess  Louisa  Charlotte,  sister  of  Queen 
Christina ,  hurried  from  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  to  La  Granja ,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  feeble  king  to  name  his  infant  daughter 
Isabella  as  his  successor.  The  result  of  this  change  of  mind  was  the 
civil  wars  which  afterwards  devastated  Spain.  Here,  in  1836,  the 
Queen  Regent  Christina  was  compelled  by  a  military  *pronuncia- 
mento'  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz. 

The  Palacio  Beil  (PI.  0,  3),  built  in  1721-23  by  Theodore  Ar- 
demans  from  designs  by  the  ItaHans  Juvara  and  Sacehetti^  consists  of 
a  main  building,  adjoined  by  the  collegiate  church,  and  of  two 
wings.  The  principal  facade  looks  towards  the  garden.  The  royal 
apartments  in  the  main  building  still  retain  their  18th  cent,  magni- 
ficence (attendant  1-2  p.).  In  Room  22  ('Torre  Moche')  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  fine  Greek  relief  (contest  of  Greeks  and  Gauls),  built  into 
the  chimney-piece.  On  the  groundfloor  are  casts  of  the  antiques 
mentioned  at  p.  82,  made  at  the  instigation  of  Raphael  Mengs. 

The  Golegiata  (PI.  C,  3),  built  in  1724  et  seq. ,  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Bayeu  and  Maella,  The  baroque  high-altar 
was  designed  by  Ardemans  and  embellished  with  marble  sculptures 
by  Solimena  of  Naples.  The  PanUon^  or  chapel  to  tiie  W.  of  the 
high-altar  (entr.  through  the  sacristy),  contains  the  tombs  of  Philip  V. 
and  his  wife  Isabella  Farnese,  by  Pitui  and  Dumandr€. 

The  Oardeni,  laid  out  by  Bouielet^  are  divided  into  the  Jardines 
Altos  and  Jar  dines  Bajos;  adjoining  the  palace  is  the  Parterre  j  with 
the  Cascada  Nueva  (PI.  0,  4).  The  gardens  are  plentifully  irrigated 
with  the  water  of  the  artificial  lake  known  as  El  Mar  (PI.  C,  6), 
which  lies  4096  ft.  above  the  sea  and  furnishes  pressure  enough  for 
the  fountains  to  play  without  the  aid  of  pumping  engines. 

In  spite  of  much  that  is  antiquated  and  baroque  in  their  designs 
and  ornamentation,  the  *♦  Fountains  afford  a  very  Imposing 
spectacle,  and  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Versailles.  They  were 
mainly  made  by  Isabella  Farnese,  the  wife  of  Philip  V.,  in  1727, 
while  the  king  himself  was  absent  on  a  long  journey.  On  his  return 
he  is  said  to  have  remarked ,  as  he  gazed  at  the  *Bafio8  de  Diana' : 
*it  has  cost  me  three  millions  and  has  amused  me  three  minutes\  — 
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In  addition  to  the  waterfall  named  the  Caacada  del  Cenador(?h  0,  4), 
there  are  26  fountains  proper,  in  devising  which  the  fancy  of  Du- 
mand^i,  Procaccinij  and  Sani  has  run  riot.  The  most  important  are 
the  jEoltis^  the  Carrera  de  CahaUos  or  Triumph  of  Neptune  (PI.  C,4), 
and  the  Apollo  and  the  Python,  In  the  group  of  Peraeua^  Andromeda, 
and  the  Dragon  (PI.  C,  6)  the  last  sends  up  a  jet  to  a  height  of  110  ft. 
The  Fttente  del  CanastiUo  (PI.  B,  6)  represents  a  'hasket'  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  with  40  jets,  one  of  which  is  66  ft.  high.  The  jet  of  the 
Fama  (PL  B,  3)  reaches  a  height  of  125  ft.  and  is  visihle  at  Segovia. 
The  Bano8  de  Diana  form  a  complicated  maze  of  statues,  groups,  and 
sprays  of  water.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  gardens  is  a  Laberinto  or 
Maze  (PI.  D,  4,  6).  A  special  'papeleta'  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  Jardines  Beservadoa  and  El  Potosf,  or  vegetable  garden. 

The  Fdbrica  de  Cristaloa  (glass-works;  PI.  D,  1,  2)  founded  by 
Charles  III.  is  now  in  private  hands. 

EX0UB8I0NS.  In  the  valley  of  the  Lotoya^  on  the  6.  side  of  the  Gna- 
darraxna  Mts.,  6  If.  from  La  Graiga,  lies  the  suppressed  Carthusian  con- 
vent of  El  Faulur ,  part  of  which  nas  been  converted  into  glass-works. 
It  is  reached  yia  the  Puerto  de  Reventon ,  a  mountain-pass  to  the  right 
(S.E.)  of  the  towering  Penalara,  which  may  he  ascended  either  from  this 
point  or  (better)  from  the  Lozoya  valley  (see  below).  The  Moncutery 
Church  was  built  in  1433  40  by  Abderrahman,  a  Moor  of  Segovia.  From 
Bl  Panlar  we  may  visit  the  works  of  the  Madrid  Water  Conduit  (p.  94) 
and  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Losoya,  which,  with  its  sombre  granite 
bills,  its  thick  and  gloomy  forests  of  coniferous  trees,  its  poplars,  willows, 
alders,  and  even  hirches,  and  its  red-tiled  villages,  seems  to  belong  rather 
to  the  N.  than  to  the  S.  of  Europe.  —  The  Pico  de  FeSalara  (7826  ft.) 
rises  over  the  JHiMr  de  Segovia ,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Paular.  We  first  aseend 
through  the  rocky  and  well-wooded  gorge  of  the  Lozoya,  and  then  proceed 
across  moor-like  Alpine  pastures  and  Uirough  hushes  of  Sarotbamu*  pur- 
gant ,  a  kind  of  broom.  Farther  on  we  ascend  to  the  right  towards  the 
cone,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  Laguna  de  P^kdara^  the  source  of  the 
Lozoya.  The  last  part  of  the  climb  is  over  a  fatiguing  slope  of  d^ris. 
The  summit  commands  an  unimpeded  view  of  Old  and  l^ew  Castile.  To 
the  W.  rises  the  Cdbeza  de  Hierro  ('head  of  iron'). 

Beyond  La  Granja  the  road  goes  on  to  (2  M.)  Valsain  (Vallis 
sapinorumjj  an  old  and  entirely  neglected  hunting-chateau,  which 
was  built  by  Philip  II.  and  burned  under  Charles  II.  (see  p.  124). 
It  form 8  the  centre  of  the  Pinar  de  Valsain ^  an  extensive  royal  forest. 
At  the  Venta  de  los  Mosquitos  the  ascent  becomes  steeper ;  the  road, 
often  impassable  in  winter  on  account  of  the  snow-drifts,  winds  up 
the  Monte  de  la  Maliciosa,  through  fine  pine-woods,  to  the  Puerto 
de  Navacerrada  (6040  ft.),  marked  by  a  boundary-column.  A  little 
to  the  left  is  the  village  of  the  same  name.  Hence  the  road  descends 
the  S.  side  of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  to  (71/2  M.)  Ouadarrama  (p.  62) 
and  (6  M.)  JB8coWoi(p.  110). 
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3072  M.  Railway  iu  1-2  hre.  (6  trains  daily;  fares  5  p.  90,  4  p.  80, 
2  p.  80  c.)*  Beturn-tlckots,  available  for  two  days,  are  issued  in  sammer 
U&rea  8  p.,  6  p.,  3  p.  80  c).    Dep%rtare  from  the  S»taoi<in<^l  Mediodta  (p.  53). 

From  Madrid  to  (30V2  M.)  Aranjuix,  see  pp.  322,  323. 

Aranjuiz.  —  The  Railway  Station  (PI.  B,  3)  is  about  350  yds.  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  palace  aud  about  1/2  ^*  f^°^  the  hotels.  OmnibuUi  and 
otner  vehicles  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  ^'GicANu  HoTUL  db  PASTdR  (PI.  a;  D,  2),  unpretending,  pens. 
6-10  p.,  omn.  50  c.;  Hot.  dk  Embajad6be3  (PI.  b*,  D,  3),  similar  charges. 

Carriage  and  pair  2V2  p.  per  drive,  4  p.  perhr.,  each  addit.  hr.  3'/«p. 

0uid«8»  fur  4-5  hrs.,  4-5  p.  —  A  gratuity  of  1-2  p.  is  given  to  the 
Conterje  at  the  Palace  and  at  the  Gasa  del  Labraddr  (where  very  little 
time  is  allowed  to  view  the  objects  of  interest).  —  A  Permit  (Papelita) 
allowing  six  persons  to  visit  the  palace  and  the  royal  gardens  (except  in 
wet  weather)  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels  or  from  the  'Administrador 
del  Real  Patrimonio\  in  the  Casa  del  Infcmte  (PI.  3i  D,  3),  Plaza  de  la 
Libertad  (9.30-2). 

Distribution  of  Time.  Aranjudz  may  be  *done'  in  3-4  hrs.,  but  the 
beautiful  gardens,  especially  in  spring,  tempt  to  a  longer  sojourn.  The  best 
plan  is  to  b3gin  by  walking  through  the  Galle  de  la  Reina  to  the  Gasa 
del  Labraddr  ('/^  hr.)  \  there  spend  >/4  hr.  in  seeing  the  small  chS,teau :  walk 
back  to  the  suspension-bridge  ('/«  hr.);  and  visit  the  Parterre,  the  Jardin 
de  la  Isla,  and  the  Palace  (IV2  hr.). 

Araajuiz  (1615  ft.)  is  a  royal  chateau  (sitio  redl)  in  the  plain  of 
the  Tagus  and  Jarama^  which  units  a  little  to  the  W.  To  the  S.B. 
of  the  chaitjau  lies  the  uninteresting  little  town  (9300  Inhab.),  which 
is  regulaily  built  aud  laid  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Marques  Gii- 
maldl,  Spanish  Mnbassador  at  The  Hague,  in  the  Dutch  style. 

Aranjud/.  owes  its  origin  to  a  rapid  in  the  Tagus,  forming  a  kind  of 
natural  weir  (prem)  and  afterwards  artiftcially  Improved,  which  rendered 
the  irrigation  of  the  adjoinini^  plain  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Remains 
that  have  been  discovered  show  that  there  were  some  Roman  villas  ia 
this  neighbourhood.  In  the  middle  ages  the  placa  belonged  to  the  Order 
of  Santiago  and  contained  a  conventual  palace,  built  in  13S7  by  the  Qrand 
Master  Suarez  de  Figuerday  which  was  known  as  Aranzu^  or  Aranztuje. 
Afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Itla,  it  was  a  favourite  summer-residence 
of  Isabella  the  Gatholic.  Gharles  V.  built  a  shooting-box  here,  which 
Philip  II.  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  Juan  Bautisti  de  Toledo  and  Juan 
de  Herrera.  The  same  king  created  the  place  a  royal  'residence'  and 
beautified  its  grounds  by  the  introduction  of  the  English  elm  (Ulmus  nigra), 
hitherto  unknown  iu  Spain.  The  chateau  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1C60  and  1'365,  but  Philip  V.  cause!  it  to  be  rebuilt  by  Ptdro  Caro 
in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style  (ITSf/).  It  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  VI.  after 
a  third  fire  in  1748,  and  the  two  large  wings  were  added  by  Charles  III. 
in  1776  78.  —  At  Araigu^z,  on  Mar.  19th,  180S,  Godoy,  the  'Principe  de 
la  Paz\  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Gharles  IV.,  and  the  king  himself 
were  compelled  to  resign  by  a  rising  under  the  leadership  of  Gount  Mon- 
tijo.  —  Since  ihen  Aranjudz  has  been  left  more  and  more  to  itself,  and 
neither  palaces  nor  gardens  are  kept  up  with  such  care  as  nvight  be  looked 
lor.  'Die  schoncn  Tage  in  Aranju^z  sind  nun  zu  Ende'.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  S.  of  Europe  so  rich  in  elms,  plane-trees,  and 
nightingales.  In  midsnmm3r  the  heat,  attaining  a  maximum  of  115"  Fahr.. 
is  often  intolerable.  The  climate  is  then  considered  very  unhealthy,  and 
the  residents  sutler  from  malaria    fever. 

The  central  point  of  Aranju^z  is  the  Plaza  db  la  Libbrtad 
(PI.  D,  3),  with  the  church  of  San  Antonio  (PI.  2),   the  Fu^nte  de 
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IHctna  or  de  las  Cadencu^  &nd  the  small  Jardin  de  Uakel  Stgunda. 
To  tbe  N.  this  plaza  is  adjoined  by  the  parterre-garden  of  the  palace, 
to  the  W.  of  which  rises  the  palace  itself,  flanked  by  a  colonnade 
(eorred6r)  erected  by  Godoy  (see  p.  126). 

The  Palacio  Beal  (PI.  G,  2,  3)  deserves  a  visit.  The  handsome 
Stair cctae  is  adorned  with  busts  of  Philip  V.  and  Louis  XIV.  The 
various  rooms  contain  pictures  by  Conrado  Bayeu  (History  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  etc.),  Raphael  Mengs,  Bosco^  Amieoni^  and  Hierony- 
mu9  Bosch,  In  the  Oratory  are  an  ivory  crucifix,  an  Annunciation 
ascribed  to  Titian  (?),  and  a  modern  mosaic  presented  by  Pius  IX. 
to  Isabella  H.  The  ^QMnete  de  Chinas  the  corner-room  above  the 
weir  on  the  Tagus,  is  a  creation  of  Charles  III.  and  Giuseppe  Qricci 
(1763).  Its  walls  are  covered  with  porcelain-tiles  from  the  factory 
of  Baen  Retire,  showing  scenes  in  the  Japanese  style.  The  large 
imrrors  were  made  at  La  Qranja  (p.  126).  The  chandelier  is  all  in 
one  piece.  The  ceiling  of  the  Smoking  Boom  U  an  accurate  copy  of 
that  of  the  Sala  de  las  Dos  Hermanas  in  the  Alhambra  (p.  404).  The 
AnUedmara  contains  'El  Ultimo  Suspire  del  More'  (p.  381),  an  at- 
tractive painting  by  EspalUr,  In  the  D^nlfig  Room  are  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Joseph.  —  The  windows  afford  fine  views  of  the  Isla 
garden  and  the  Tagus  weir. 

The  Parterre  Garden  (PI.  C,  D,  2,  3),  like  the  Jardin  de  las 
Estdtuas  to  the  S.  of  the  palace,  is  laid  out  in  the  French  style, 
with  beds  of  roses,  fantasies  in  box,  modern  statues  and  busts  of 
Roman  emperors  and  empresses,  and  some  fine  marble  vases  and 
fountains.  At  its  W.  end  is  the  Fuente  de  Hircules,  with  two  pillars 
and  reliefs  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

The  path  to  the  left  of  the  Tagus  weir  leads  across  the  Ria^  an 
overflow  channel  of  the  river,  to  the  *  Jardin  de  la  Isla  (PI.  B,  G, 
1,  2),  the  chief  garden  of  Aranjuez,  laid  out  by  Philip  II.  and  the 
scene  of  Schiller's  *Doii  Carlos'.  The  finest  feature  is  the  8al6n  de 
las  Reyes  Cat6licoSj  a  superb  avenue  of  spreading  plane-trees  skirting 
the  murmuring  river.  Bending  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  this  avenue, 
we  proceed  through  the  Calle  de  Alhambra  to  the  Fountain  of 
Bacchus.  Another  turn  to  the  left  brings  us  to  the  Fountain  of 
Neptune.  Lastly,  we  follow  the  Calle  de  Boabdil  to  the  Jardin  de  la 
Isleta  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  garden,  at  the  point  where  the 
above-mentioned  canal  rejoins  the  Tagus. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  palace  along  the  Ria,  near  which,  in  the 
garden  to  the  left,  are  the  Water  Castle,  Hlq  Fuente  de  la  Doncellaj  etc. 
In  front  of  the  palace  the  Sal6n  de  los  Reyes  Cat611cos  is  joined  by  Los 
BwrladSres  ('the  tricksters'),  a  walk  with  *surprize'  water-works.  Near 
the  palace  are  the  Cascada  de  la  Ria  and  several  marble  fountains. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Parterre  Garden  the  Tagus  is  spanned  by  the 
Puente  ColgarUe  (PI.  I>,  2),  a  suspension-bridge  adorned  with  four 
statues  and  four  vases.  The  road  beyond  it  leads  straight  to  Madrid. 
Fine  view  from  the  right  bank  of  the  weir  and  the  palace. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
through  the  *  CaUe  de  la  Reina  (PI.  D,  E,  F,  2),  a  magnificent 
avenne  of  planes  and  elms,  which  skirts  the  Jar  din  del  Principe  and 
is  prolonged  for  3  M.  up  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  (A  view  of  it  is 
given  by  Velazquez  in  his  painting  at  the  Prado,  No.  1110,  p.  "79.) 
To  the  left  we  have  fine  views  of  the  Jardin  del  Principe,  with  its 
gigantic  plane-trees ;  to  the  right  are  the  sunburnt  heights  of  the 
Polvorin,  so  called  from  a  powder-mill  that  once  stood  here.  In 
about  V2  ^^'  ^e  reach  (left)  the  Entrada  de  la  Casa  del  Labrad6r^ 
,a  handsome  gate  with  two  columns. 

The  Casa  del  Labrador  (open  10-5 ;  conseije  in  the  right  wing), 
which  is  as  much  of  a  'labourer's  cottage'  as  the  Trianon  at  Ver- 
sailles, was  bnilt  by  Charles  IV.  and  bears  the  inscription :  *Rei- 
nando  Carlos  IV.  aflo  de  1803'.  It  consists  of  a  central  structure 
and  two  wings.  In  front  of  the  main  facade  is  a  Fuente  (fountain), 
with  the  three  figures  of  Sed^  Envidia,  and  Hambre  (Thirst,  Envy, 
and  Hunger). 

The  Interior  is  elaborately  decorated.  The  ceiling-paintisgs  are  by 
Zacarias  Vekuquez^  Lopee^  Maella^  and  other  artists.  A  hxndsome  staircase 
ascends  to  the  18  rooms  of  the  first  floor.  The  ceiling  of  Room  I  represents 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Room  II  (to  the  left)  contains  some  beautifal  rases; 
Boom  III  has  fine  silk  hangings ;  in  Room  IV  are  birds,  canred  in  wood.  — 
The  ScDLPTDBB  Gallbbt  (V)  contains  16  excellent  ancient  portrait-hermee, 
chiefly  from  TivoU  and  including  a  good  one  of  Socrates;  that  of  Homer 
and  those  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  exit  seem  to  be  modern.  Here  also  are 
mosaics  from  the  Bomtn  theatre  at  M^rida  (p.  498);  a  ceiling- painting  re- 
presenting Trade,  Agriculture,  etc.  \  and  a  large  musical  box  (in  the  middle). 
The  BiLLiABD  Room  (VI),  the  ceiling  of  which  depicts  the  Four  Ele- 
ments, contains  a  billiard-table,  inLiid  cues,  filken  hangings,  a  magnificent 
clock,  and  a  chandelier.  —  We  now  return  and  pass  to  the  right  into  tbe 
Sala  de  Maeia  Ldisa  (VII),  with  several  clocks  and  vases  and  a  crystal 
chandelier.  —  The  Ball  Room  (ScUon  de  Bdile;  VIII)  contains  a  large 
musical  box,  while  musical  boxes  are  also  concealed  in  the  chandeliers 
and  other  objects.  The  walls  are  embellished  with  views  of  the  Escorial- 
The  malachite  table  and  chair  were  presented  by  Prince  Demidoff.  " 
In  Room  IX  are  views  of  Spanish  chateaux.  —  In  Room  X  the  cornice 
and  the  frames  of  the  door  and  windows  are  of  marble.  —  Room  XI  has  a 
fine  clock  and  porcelain  vases.  —  Boom  XII  has  views  of  Roman  churches.  — 
Room  XIII  has  views  of  the  fountains  of  La  Granja,  a  clock  in  the  form 
of  a  lyre,  and  several  mirrors.  —  The  *  Gabinbtb  de  Platina  (XIV)  has 
panelled  walls  inlaid  with  gold  and  platinum,  views  of  the  Seasons,  and 
large  chandeliers.  —  On  a  table  in  Room  XV  (Privy  Clo$et)  stands  an 
ivory  bird,  carved  with  astounding  delicacy.  The  floor  is  in  marble 
mosaic.  —  Room  XVI  has  a  musical  box  and  views  of  La  Granja.  — •  ^^ 
now  return  to  the  ball-room  and  proceed  to  the  right  to  Boom  XVIU, 
with  views  of  Araiijues.  —  We  then  descend  to  the  groundfloor.  At  the 
top  of  the  Back  Staibcase  Zac.  Velazquea  has  painted  a  balcony,  over 
which  lean  his  wife  and  children. 

We  return  to  the  town  by  the  Jardin  del  Principe  (PI.  E,  E,  1,2), 
which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rapid-flowing  Tagus  and  extends 
from  the  Casa  del  Labrad6r  to  the  suspension-bridge,  a  distance  of 
about  li/2  M.  It  contains  little  of  interest  except  its  large  trees 
and  a  few  fountains  with  statuary  (Fuente  de  Apolo,  etc.).  Its  name 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Charles  IV.  laid  it  out  when  Prince  of  Astu- 
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rias.  To  the  N.E.  lies  the  Florera  (PI.  D,  1)  or  Jardm  Inglis,  a 
flower-garden  with  greenhouses,  laid  out  hy  Richard  Wall,  a  native 
of  Ireland. 

Those  who  have  time  at  their  disposal  may  take  a  pleasant  walk  to 
the  Miraddr  da  Oristina  (1840  ft.),  about  1  M.  from  the  market-place.  From 
the  Plaa  de  la  Libertad  we  go  to  the  E.  to  the  Plaza  de  Abastos  (P].  D, 
B,  3),  whence  we  proceed  to  tiie  8.,  pait  the  Convento  de  San  Patcual  (PL 
E,  4),  founded  in  1765,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  good  altar-piece 
(St.  Paschal)  by  Raphael  Mengs.  To  the  right  is  the  Ftaea  de  Toros  (PI. 
D,  4).  We  finally  ascend  to  the  right  by  the  Gamino  de  las  Rooas.  To 
the  K.  the  extensive  view  embraces  the  plain  of  the  Tagus  and  Aranjuez ; 
to  the  S.E.  are  the  Mar  de  OnHgola^  the  lake  whence  Aranjuea  procures 
its  supply  of  drinking-water,  and  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  which  skirt 
ttie  oasis  of  the  river;  farther  off  in  the  same  direction  lies  Ocana.  — 
Visitors  interested  in  horses  should  visit  the  Caballerizat  Realee  (PI.  i;  C, 
D.  9)  and  one  or  other  of  the  Royal  Studs  (Casa  de  Monta,  Teguadas), 
wuich  lie  in  the  domains  of  Sotomayor^  to  the  £.  of  the  village,  and 
Legamarejo^  to  the  W.  of  it  (orders  of  admission  obtained  from  the  Ad- 
ministrador,.  p.  126).  Cream-coloured  Andalusian  horses,  mules,  etc.,  are 
bred  here,  but  the  rearing  of  camels  and  llamas  has  been  given  up. 


d.  Toledo. 

Approaehea.  To  visit  Toledo  from  Madrid  travellers  may  take  the 
QivAad  Beal  Raihoay  (R.  55)  as  far  as  Algodor^  whence  a  branch-line  runs 
to  Toledo  (in  all  47V2  H.j  two  trains  daily  in  2-2V4  hrs.*,  fares  9  p.  15, 
6  p.  90,  4  p.  55  c).  In  summer  return-tickets,  available  for  two  days,  are 
issued  (fares  12  p.  60,  9  p.  45,  6  p.  20  c).  There  is  a  through-carriage  for 
flrst-class  passengers.  —  The  excursion  may  be  combined  with  that  to 
Aranjuez  by  following  the  Seville  Railway  (R.  36)  to  Castillejo^  whence  a 
branch-line  runs  to  Algodor  (see  above;  62  M.  in  all;  two  trains  daily 
in  3V4  hrs. ;  fares  10  p.  80,  8  p.  40,  5  p.  15  c).  Carriages  are  changed  at 
Castillejo.  The  connections  on  this  route  are  rather  unfavourable,  especi- 
ally for  travellers  coming  from  the  8.  —  Travellers  from  Portugal,  by  the 
line  from  Valencia  de  Alcantara  to  Madrid  (R.  54),  leave  the  railway  at 
ViUamiel  (p.  483),  where  coaches  meet  the  trains  to  convey  passengers  to 
(9  M.)  Toledo  (fare  2  p.). 

Railway  Station  (PI.  F,  3),  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Tagus. 
Hotel  Omnibwee  (fare,  incl.  luggage,  1-1 V2  P- ;  bargain  desirable)  and  the 
Omnibu*  Oenerdlee  meet  the  trains.  —  The  Deepaeho  Central  (comp.  p.  xvi) 
is  in  the  Calle  del  Comercio,  adjoining  the  Zocodovtfr  (PI.  E,  4). 

Hotel*  (bargaining  necessary;  comp.  p.  xxii).  ^Hotbl  db  Castilla 
(PI.  a ;  E,  3).  in  the  small  Plaza  San  Agustin,  immediately  to  the  N. W. 
of  the  Zocodov^r,  pens.  15  p.  —  Fonda  db  Lino  (PI.  b ;  D,  4),  Calle  de  la 
Plata ;  FoNOA  Impbbial  (PI.  c ;  E,  4),  Cuesta  del  Alcazar,  near  the  Zoco- 
dov^r  (well  spoken  of),  these  two  unpretending,  pens,  from  6  or  8  p.  —  In 
Holy  Week  (Semana  Samta)  the  hotels  are  crowded  and  their  prices  raised. 

Oaf^i  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Cafi  Suizo^  Cafi  Imperial^  both  in  the  Zocodov^r. 

Oonfeetioneri  (Confiterias).  Sobrinos  y  Sueeeores  de  Cipriano  Labrador ^ 
Plaznela  de  Magdalena;  Hi  jo  de  Perez  Hemdndez.  Calle  de  las  Tendillas; 
J%um  Martin  Burriel^  Calle  de  la  Obra  Prima.  —  The  marchpane  (mazapdn) 
of  Toledo  is  celebrated.  It  is  made  up  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  such  as  the 
jamondlot  ('little  hams'),  while  at  Christmas  it  is  sold  in  aguinaldos^  or 
prettily  decorated  boxes,  containing  figures  of  saints,  fish,  serpents,  horses, 
»nd  80  on.  Cuernos  are  a  kind  of  wheaten  rolls,  in  the  form  of  two  ears 
laid  one  above  the  other;  fnoUetes  and  panecillos  are  circular  rolls. 

Bookshop,  Menor  Eertnanos^  Calle  del  Comercio  57.  —  Photographs: 
Alguaeil,  Plaau^a  de  Cuatro  Calles  (PI.  D,  4).  ,        ., 

Shops,  almost  all  in  the  Calle  del  Comercio.  Alvarez,  in  the  Plazueia 
de  Cuatro  Calles  (PI.  D,  4),  sells  the  fine  swords,  daggers,  and  damascened 
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wares  made  at  tbe  Weapon  Factory  (p.  14^.    Similar  wares  ma>j  be  bou^ 
from  Mariano  Qarrido  y  Hermcmo^  opposite  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  Cp.  Io0)> 

Poit  ft  Telegraph  Office  {Correo  y  TeUgrafo;  PI.  G,  6),  Galle  de  Al- 
fonso Doce. 

Tlieatra.  T^alro  de  Mojas  (PI.  D,  £,  4),  Plaza  Mayor.  —  Bull  Bing  (Plata 
de  Torot;  PI.  D,  1),  to  the  N.  of  the  city;  'corridas'  in  September. 

FeitiTal*.  Jan.  92nd  is  the  feast  of  San  Ildefonso,  one  of  the  totdari 
of  the  city.  The  ceremonies  of  Hoty  Weei  are  observed  here  with  greil 
elaboration.  On  AprU  30th  is  held  the  &omeria  tX  the  Erroita  Nnestn 
Sefiora  de  la  Gabeza  (p.  152),  and  on  May  Id  tha4  of  the  £nnita  de  1| 
Virgcn  del  Valle  (p.  152).    Annual  Fair,  Aug.  Uth-Mnd, 

Oaniage*  to  hold  2-4  pers.  may  be  hired  at  th6  hotels  or  in  the  Despa^ 
Central  for  10-12  p.  i>er  day.    They  may  be  nsed  for  drives  round  ti^ 
city-walls  on  the  sT.   and  along  the   Tagus  towards  the  E.  i  for  risits 
the  Hospital  San  Juan  Bautista  (p.  145),  the  Paente  de  San  Martin  (p.  IM 
and  the  Vega  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  city  s  and,  finally,  for  a  drive  fre 
the  Puente  San  Martin  along  the  heights  to  the  6.  of  the  city  (p.  152) 
the  Paente  de  Alcantara. 

Ouidaa,  useful  where  time  is  limited,  7V«-10  p.  per  day.  Leopoldo  ScM 
dorffi  Gasa  de  Mesa,  is  recommended  (usually  at  me  station  on  the  arriv 
of  the  trains;  10  p.  per  day;  speaks  English  and  French).  In  the  strei 
the  stranger  is  pestered  in  the  most  intolerable  manner  by  beggars,  childrQ 
and  would-be  guides  (comp.  xxiv). 

Chief  Attraotiona  (1^/2  day).  1st  Day:  morning,  *  Cathedral  (p.  IJ 
and  Alcdzar  (p.  152) ;  afternoon,  facade  of  the  Ho^tal  de  Santa  Oruz  (p.  14 
Puente  de  Alcantara  (p.  144),  Puerto  del  Sol  (p.  144),  Paeee  de  Madi 
(p.  146) ,  and  Cristo  de  la  Lue  (p.  146).  —  2nd  Day :  morning,  Semto  Tot 
(p.  146),  San  Juan  de  lot  Reye*  (pp.  147,  148),  Puente  de  San  Martin  (p.  15( 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanea  (p.  150),  and  Sinagoga  del  Tramito  (p.  160).  ' 

Toledo  (1736  ft.),  once  the  proad  residence  of  the  Kings  ( 
Castile,  with  a  population  of  200,000  souls ,  is  now  a  quiet  pre 
vincial  capital,  off  the  great  railway  routes  and  containing  onV 
23,500  inhabitants.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  the  Metropolitan  Aichj 
bishop  of  Spain  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famoos  cities  \i 
the  country.  The  city  lies  on  a  swelling  granite  hill  in  the  form  ol 
a  horseshoe,  cut  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Tagtia  from 
the  mass  of  mountains  to  the  S.  On  the  N.  it  is  connected  with  the 
great  plain  of  Castile  by  a  narrow  Isthmus.  At  all  other  points  the 
sides  of  the  rocky  eminence  are  steep  and  inaccessible.  At  its  base,, 
to  the  N.E.,  N.,  and  W.,  lies  the  fertile  Vega,  or  plain  of  the  Tagua 
(Tajo);  on  the  E.  and  S.  is  the  rooky  ravine  which  gives  name  to 
the  river  (taJo  =  cut,  incision)  and  through  which  roars  the  flsh^ 
abounding  stream  ('pisoosus  Tagus'),  driving  a  number  of  Moorish 
water-mills.  To  the  S.  of  the  river,  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  rise  Ae 
rocky  summits  of  the  Monies  de  Toledo,  enlivened  here  and  tiiere 
with  a  few  olive-groves  and  ^eigctrralei^  (small  summer-villas). 

^The  situation  is,  indeed,  most  wild  and  striking.  The  Tagus,  vrind- 
ing  almost  all  round  the  city,  confines  it  much  in  the  fashion  in  which 
the  Wear  surrounds  Durham.  But  here  the  town  is  far  larger,  the  river 
banks  are  more  rocky,  precipitous,  and  wild  than  at  Durham;  whilst  the 
space  enclosed  within  them  is  a  confused  heap  of  rough  and  tmeven 
ground,  well  covered  with  houses,  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  inter-, 
seeted  everywhere  by  narrow,  Eastern ,  Mid  Moorish-looking  streets  and  i 
alleys,  most  of  which  afford  no  passage-room  for  any  kind  of  carriage,  \ 
and  but  scanty  room  for  foot-passengers.  It  is,  eoneequently,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  diffleuit  city  to  And  one's  way  in  that  I  hare  ever  seen, 
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\      and  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  ever  found  myself  obliged  to  confess  a 
I      commissionure  or  guide  of  some  sort  to  he  an  absolute  necessity,  if  one 
would  not  waste  half  one's  time  In  trying  to  find  the  way  from  one  place 
to  another'.    (*Gk)thic  Architecture  in  Spain',  by  0.  B.  JStreeL) 

In  lottery  Toledo  first  appears  as  the  capital  of  the  brave  Carpetani. 
Liry  (zzxr,  "0  mentions  ToUtum^  as  *a  amall  town,  but  strong  on  accomit 
of  its  situation",  whi<^  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  193.  Under  the 
YiBiooTHs  (567-112).  whose  king  Beccared  here  renounced  Arimism  and 
became  an  orthodox  Catholic  in  587,  Toledo  beeame  both  the  political  and 
tibe  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  6pi^.  K«merous  church-councils  were 
held  here.  Tlie  city  walls  date  from  the  reign  of  Wamba  (678).  ^  For 
nearly  four  centuries  (712-1085)  ToMtola  was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds 
of  the  Hooks,  at  first  under  an  Emir  subsidiary  to  the  Caliph  of  Cordova 
asd  ultinaately  (1066)  as  an  independent  state.  The  chief  sonroea  of  its 
prosperity  in  this  period  were  the  manufactures  of  arms  (p.  149)  and  silk. 
Tbe  original  inhabitants  adopted  the  speech  of  their  conquerors  and  became 
JSttanOn  (*half  Arabs'):  they  were,  however,  allowed  to  practice  the 
GhristiaB  faith  (p.  137). 

After  a  struggle  of  several  years'  duration ,  Alfonso  71.  of  Castilk 
entered  Toledo  in  triumph  on  May  26th,  1065,  accompanied  by  the  Cid. 
Two  years  later  he  transferred  his  royal  rwideace  from  Burgos  to  thif 
city.  The  archbishop  was  made.  Primate  of  Spain.  Numerous  churches 
ud  coaventB  were  erected.  The  Moorish  type  of  dvilisation  still,  how- 
ever, retained  its  ascendancy,  and  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture  was 
loag  adhered  to  (comp.  p.  xlvi).  The  Arabic  tongue  flourished  alongside 
the  Spanish,  and  was  not  interdicted  till  1580.  The  real  rulers  of  Toledo 
were  the  Rodrigcs^.  Fohsmu^  Tenorios^  Mendozas^  Ximiw*,  Taveraty  Loren- 
tanoi,  and  other  Asobbishopb,  who  formed  a  veritable  imperivm  in  imperio. 
They  practiciaiy  held  in  their  hands  the  whole  civiliaation  of  their  times: 
they  built  schools,  hospitals,  and  bridges*,  they  led  armies*,  they  possessed 
imraeme  riches  and  fostered  art  and  science.  Their  annual  revenues 
amomoted  to  800,000  ducats,  and  their  chapter  consisted  of  158  clergy.  The 
weightiest  events  in  Spanish  history  are  associated  with  the  names  of  Arch- 
biflhops  of  Toledo.  The  soul  of  the  struggle  with  Granida  at  the  close  of 
the  loth  cent.  \7Ba  Cardinal  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (d.  U95).  Cardinal 
Ximinee  de  dm^ro*  (d.  1517  j  p.  xliv)  took  the  helm  of  Spain  after  the 
death  of  the  'Catlolic  Kings',*  and  could  answer  the  grandees  who  enquired 
into  bis  authority  by  haughtily  pointing  from  his  balcony  in  Madrid  at 
his  army  mustered  in  the  square  below.  Toledo  was  also  the  focus  of  the 
bold  though  unavailing  attempt  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63)  to  assert  the 
federaJ  principle  aeainst  the  centralising  tendency  of  the  universal  Spanish 
monarchy.  Even  Philip  II.,  who  brought  the  court  from  Vail  doUd  to  Toledo 
in  iSS^  found  it  impracticable  to  put  up  with  the  arrogance  of  tlie  clergy, 
aad  made  Madrid  his  capital  in  1561  (p.  64).  Thereafter  Toledo  rapidly 
declined  in  importance. 

It  was  at  Toledo  that  Lope  de  Vega  (p.  6i)  lived  and  wrote  some  of 
his  immortal  dramas  CKing  Wamba',  *Over  the  Bridge',  and  'Juana').  The 
peet  Agtutin  Moreto  p  CataHa  (1618-69)  died  here  as  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
oiihop.  The  eminent  natives  of  Toledo  include  San  Jlde/onso  (607-669); 
the  learned  Baibi  Aben^Szra  (1119-74);  Aloiee  Sigei  (1518-60),  the  •Minerva' 
of  her  time  5  and  Francisco  Bojas  y  Zorilla  (b.  1601).  The  Zocodov^r  has  been 
immortalized  by  Cervantes  in  his  '■Novelas  Mjemplare$\ 

In  lis  plan  the  city,  the  'Spanish  Borne',  still  bears  an  unmistalt- 
t^hly  Oriental  character.  Its  narrow  crooked  streets  spread  them- 
wives  like  a  net  over  the  uneven  rocty  platean ,  wlthont  ever  eiL- 
P«9ding  into  open  squares  or  afifording  any  distant  vistas.  The  tall 
Houses  are  almost  windowless  on  the  side  next  the  street ,  and 
iwwve  all  their  dieerfulness  for  the  interior  p&tio  or  court  -^  In 
'     <kU  way  tffprding  as  much  shelter  as  possiblo  from  the  icy  winds 
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of  winter  and  the  merciless  glare  of  the  snmmer  sun.  Hnge  gates, 
often  studded  with  great  iron  bosses ,  protect  the  entrance,  forming 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  open  doors  and  f^ee  glimpses  of  the  patio 
enjoyed  in  the  gay  city  of  Seville.  Everything  here  has  the  character 
'of  a  convent,  a  prison,  or  a  fortress,  to  some  extent  also  of  a  seraglio' 
(Oautier).  The  zeal  of  the  Christian  conquerors  has,  of  course,  im- 
pressed its  own  stamp  on  the  city.  The  older  palaces  and  houses, 
in  fact  almost  half  of  the  city,  have  had  to  make  way  for  their 
churches,  convents,  colleges,  and  hospitals.  The  church,  however, 
was  the  means  of  maintaining  its  contact  with  the  general  course  of 
European  civilization.  From  the  foundation  of  the  new  cathedral 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  a  constant  succession  of  French, 
German,  and  Italian  artizans  were  at  work  here.  The  cathedral,  the 
churches,  and  many  other  edifices  contain  valuable  treasures  of  art. 

Toledo  has  been  well  described  by  "Wormann  as  *a  gigantic  open- 
air  museum  of  the  architectural  history  of  Early  Spain,  arranged  upon 
a  lofty  and  conspicuous  table  of  rock\ 

*Few  cities  that  I  bavo  ever  seen  can  compete  in  artistic  intereat  with 
it;  and  none  perhaps  come  up  to  it  in  the  singular  magnificence  of  its 
situation,  and  the  endless  novelty  and  picturesqueneas  of  its  every  comer. 
It  epitomizes  the  whole  strange  history  of  Spain  in  a  manner  so  vivid, 
that  he  who  visits  its  old  nooks  and  comers  carefully  and  thoughtfolly, 
can  work  out,  almost  unassisted^  the  strange  variety  which  that  history 
affords.  For  here  Romans,  Visigoths,  Saracens,  and  again  Christians 
have  in  turn  held  sway,  and  here  all  have  left  tneir  mark;  here,  more- 
over, the  Christians,  since  the  thirteenth  century,  have  shown  two  oppo- 
site examples,  —  one  of  toleration  of  Jews  and  Moors,  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  parallel  for  among  ourselves,  and  the  other  of  intolerance, 
such  as  has  no  parallel  out  of  Spain  elsewhere  in  Europe^  (Street). 

Comp.  'Toledo :  the  Story  of  an  Old  Spanish  Capital',  by  Hannah  Lyneh^ 
iUustrated  by  Helen  M.  James  (London,  1896). 


1.  The  Cathedral  and  its  Vicinity. 

The  cathedral  is  open  all  day  till  the  Ave  Maria  (la  Oraeidn)^  but  the 
numerous  masses  often  interfere  with  the  visitor's  inspection,  espedally 
of  the  altars  and  choir.  Quiet  is  somewhat  rigorously  enforced  by  a  spe- 
cial set  of  officials  named  Sikneiirot  or  Sllencidrios,  popularly  known 
as  Azotapetros  or  dog-beaters.  Tickets  admitting  to  the  Treasury  (Tesoro 
Mayor),  Sacristy,  and  Ochavo  (relics)  2  p. ;  to  the  Bopas  (vestments),  Sala 
Capitular,  Choir,  and  Chapels  V/t  p.  \  to  the  Tower  60  c.  (issued  at  the  office 
of  the  Encargado,  or  superintendent,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Claostro 
Alto  of  the  cathedral,  1()- 11.30  a.m.).  —  The  aspect  of  the  cathedral  is 
new  and  characteristic  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  but  the  most  impressive 
effect  is  produced  a  little  before  sundown ,  when  the  nave  and  aislea  at% 
already  dark,  while  the  windows,  painted  *i  fuego\  glow  with  wonderful 
brilliancy.  —  The  building  is  best  entered  from  the  Claustro  or  by  the 
Puerta  del  Rel<5j  (PI.  8),  in  the  Calle  de  la  Chapinerfa.  Hurried  visitors 
should  see  the  CJapiUa  Maydr  (p.  135),  the  Coro  (p.  136),  the  CapiUa  MoEirabe 
(p.  137),  the  Chapter  Room  (p.  1»B),  and  the  Capilla  de  Santiago  (p.  189). 

The  **  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  5;  comp.  the  accompanying  ground- 
plan),  the  chief  lion  of  the  city  and  the  first  object  of  every  stranger's 
curiosity,  lies  on  a  level  site  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  extending 
from  the  Alcizar  to  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes.   It  is,  unfortunately, 
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80  hemmed  in  by  other  buildings  that  no  free  view  of  it  can  be 
obtained. 

The  site  was  occupied  even  in  the  Yisigothic  period  by  a  Christian 
temple,  dedicated,  according  to  a  still  extant  inscription  (p.  142), 
to  tiie  Virgin  by  King  Reccared  on  April  12th,  587.  Among  the 
occupants  of  the  episcopal  see  in  connection  with  it  were  SS.  Eugen- 
ins,  Eladins,  Ildefonso,  and  Julian.  In  712  the  Moors  converted  the 
church  into  their  Mesdjid  al^djdml^,  or  principal  mosque ;  and  on  the 
capture  of  the  town  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1086  they  were  expressly 
allowed  to  retain  it  for  the  Muslim  worship.  The  very  next  year, 
however,  at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop  Bemhard  and  Queen 
Constance,  the  Christians  took  forcible  possession  of  the  building. 
St.  Ferdinand  caused  the  old  church  to  be  torn  down,  and  on  Aug. 
ilth,  1227,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  edifice.  The 
process  of  building  went  on  more  or  less  continuously  from  that  date 
to  1493,  a  period  of  more  than  266  years.  Among  its  architects  are 
named  Pedro  Pefe%  (d.  1286),  who  superintended  the  building  for 
more  than  half- a^ century;  then  (after  1389)  Bodrigo  Alfonso  and 
Alvar  Qome%;  still  later,  Afmeqainde  Egoi^  M(wtin8anche»,  JuanOuaa 
(p.  147),  and  Enrique  de  Egaa,  The  chapels,  the  sacristy,  the  sa- 
grario,  and  other  subordinate  buildings  date  from  a  still  later  period. 
—  The  cathedral  was  rifled  by  the  Gomun^ros  in  1621  and  by  the 
French,  (under  Gen.  La  Houssaye,  in  1808.  The  latter  robbed  the 
rejas  of  their  gilding  and  carried  off  2600  lbs.  of  silver  treasures. 

The  general  style  of  the  cathedral  is  the  early-Gothic  of  N.France, 
though  late-Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  baroque  features  bear  witness 
to  the  long  duration  of  its  building,  while  traces  of  Moorish  in- 
fluence are  not  wanting.  It  has  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  and  ends 
on  the  £.  in  a  semicircular  apse  with  a  double  ambulatory.  Its 
total  length  is  400  ft.,  its  width  196  ft. ;  the  nave  is  100  ft.  high 
and  44  ft.  wide;  the  inner  aisles  are  26  ft.,  the  outer  aisles  32  ft. 
aoross.  Its  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  and 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  York.  —  The  main  building  material 
is  granite  (piedra  herroquena),  but  the  external  decorations  and 
the  interior  are  in  a  kind  of  limestone,  quarried  at  Olihadas,  *near 
Toledo. 

The  ExTBBioB  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  diminishing  aisles,  its 
flying  buttresses  (curbotantes) ,  its  flnials  (pirdmides  adomadas  de 
eresterfa),  its  huge  doors,  and  its  flue  rose-windows  (rosetoneSj  clara' 
hoyas),  makes  an  impression  of  most  imposing  size.  The  W.  facade 
is  flanked  by  two  projecting  ^Towers ,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  has 
alone  been  finished  (ascent ,  see  p.  142).  It  is  296  ft.  in  height, 
and  was  built  under  Archbishop  Pedro  Tenorio  (1380-1440)  by 
Bodrigo  Alfonso  and  Alvar  Qome%.  The  S.  tower,  which  contains 
the  Capilla  Mozfcrabe  (p.  137) ,  remained  unfinished  and  was  pro- 
vided with  a  cupola  by  Jorge  Manuel  Theotocdpuli^  son  of  Domenico 
Theotocopuli,  the  painter  (p.  Ixx). 
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The  cathedral  possesses  eight  principal  Entkamobs.  On  the 
W.  Side  are  three  doors,  leading  from  a  *lonja'  enclosed  by  a  railing. 
tThey  are  seldom  open.  In  the  centre  is  the  Puerta  dd  Ptrd6n  (PI.  1 ; 
p.  xl);  to  the  S.  is  the  Puerta  de  Iob  Escrih&noM  (PI.  2),  used  hy 
the  notaries  when  they  yisit  the  cathedral  to  take  their  oaths ;  to 
the  N.  is  the  PaeiHa  de  la  Torre  (PI.  3).  These  all  date  firom  1418- 
50  and  are  admirable  examples  of  the  Gothic  style.  Above  each  of 
them  is  a  relief,  that  over  the  central  door  representing  the  gift  of 
the  chasnble  to  St.  lldefonso  (p.  141).  Above  the  doors  the  facade 
is  adorned  with  numerous  statues,  a  sculpture  of  the  Last  Supper 
with  colossal  figures  in  niches,  and  a  large  rose-window,  nearly 
30  ft.  in  diameter.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  fa^de  is  in  the 
baroque  style  (1787).  —  The  first  door  on  the  8.  Side  of  the  cathedral 
Is  the  Puerta  Liana  (PI.  4),  or  the  level  door,  erected  by  IgtMtio 
Hadm  in  the  classic  style  in  1800,  and  so  named  because  it  has  no 
steps  before  it  At  the  S.  end  of  the  transept,  which  is  approached 
by  a  wide  flight  of  steps ,  is  the  superb  Pubsta  db  los  Lbonbs 
(PI.  6),  so  called  from  the  six  shield-bearing  lions.  It  was  erected 
in  1460  in  the  Gothic  style  by  the  Fleming  Annequfn  de  Egas  and 
ornamented  by  Juan  Alemdn  (comp.  p.  li);  the  upper  part  and  the 
relief  over  the  door  were  added  in  the  18th  cent,  hy  Eugenio  Durango. 
The  beautiful  bronze  doors  were  executed  by  Villalpando  and  Buy 
Diaz  del  Corrdl  in  1646-60 ;  the  wood-carvings  on  the  inside  are  by 
Aleas  and  the  Dutchman  D2«^o  Copin.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  N,  Side 
of  the  cathedral,  adjoining  the  tower,  is  the  Puebta  db  la  Prbsbn- 
taci6n  (PI.  6),  in  the  Renaissance  style,  constructed  after  1666  by 
CaatanSda,  Hernandez^  Mantano,  and  other  artists.  Above  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  is  a  relief  of  the  Presentation.  —  Farther  to  the  E. 
Is  the  PuBRTA  DB  Santa  Oatalina  (PI.  7),  dating  from  the  I6th  cent- 
ury. The  capital  of  the  middle  pillar  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the 
burial  of  St.  Catharine,  above  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  saint.  Over 
the  lintel  is  a  painting  of  the  Annunciation  \>yLui8de  Velaseo  (1684). 
—  The  Puebta  dbl  Rel6j  (PI.  8),  or  door  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
transept,  is  so  named  from  the  clock  above  it  and  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  Puerta  del  Ni^o  Perdfdo  or  de  la  Firia^  because  the  annual 
fair  begins  here.  A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  it,  and  it  is  separated 
from  the  street  by  a  reja  of  1482.  The  Puerta  itself  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  its  reliefs  and  statues  have  only  an 
historical  interest.  The  door  is  bronze.  Some  additions  were  made 
by  Durango  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  To  the  left  is  a  square 
Towery  built  by  Alvar  Gomez  in  1426  and  containing  the  two  large 
bells  of  the  clock. 

The  ♦iNTBEioR  of  the  Cathedral  is  unusually  impressive,  and  the 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  light  entering  through  the  fine  stained- 
glass  ♦  Windows,  with  scenes  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  hagio- 
logy.  The  earliest  (in  the  nave)  were  executed  in  1418  et  seq.  by  the 
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Flemlrii  *Maeilro  WkiSra^  Jacob  Dolfln,  and  by  bis  smeoessors  Luis 
and  Omgfuim  of  Vtrteht  (1429),  Alberto  de  Holanda  (1526),  and  others. 
He  later  wItmIows  in  tb«  aisles  are  by  l^iccl&a  de  Vergdfa  and  Ms  sons 
Nkolds  and  Juan  (1660).  Tbe  masterly  vaulting  it  borne  by  piers 
t»med  ot  &-16  clustered  shafts,  with  rich  oapitals.  The  floor  is  a 
moflaic  of  black  and  white  marble.  —  The  most  striking  features  of 
the  fine  Transept$  are  ih^e  great  rose-windows  and  the  trlforium  with 
niches  and  statues  running  round  the  walls.  —  Below  the  cathedral 
is  an  immense  Oryptj  with  88  massive  piers  corresponding  to  those 
in  the  church  above. 

We  begin  our  detailed  inspection  of  the  church  at  the  ♦♦Ca- 
vilul  Mayor,  which  originally  occupied  only  the  first  bay  to  the  E. 
of  the  crossing,  but  afterwards  took  in  the  second  also,  i.e.  the 
former  Gapilla  de  los  Reyes  Vitfjos.  Card.  Ximtfnez  removed  this 
chapel,  without  disturbing  the  coffins  of  the  kings  and  archbishops 
buried  below  it,  and  in  1498-1604  built  the  present  capilla  mayor, 
with  its  huge  rotable  and  royal  monuments.  The  groining,  the 
aiehes,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  piers  are  painted  in  blue  and  gold ; 
the  walls  and  piers  are  profusely  adorned  with  statues,  reliefs,  can- 
opies, gilded  foliage,  and  fantastic  creations  of  various  kinds.  Above 
mns  a  trlforium  with  horseshoe  arches  and  columns,  and  over  this 
are  circular  windows  with  stained  glass.  The  floor  is  a  mosaic  of  red 
and  white  marble.  The  capilla  may6r  is  separated  from  the  transept 
(whence  three  steps  ascend)  by  a  platcresque  reja,  executed  by  IVan- 
dsco  VUUUpdndo  (1648),  and  once  wholly  gilded  and  silvered.  The 
effect  is  enhanced  by  the  harmonious  decoration  uniting  the  open- 
work walls  with  the  finely  carved  and  gilded  columns  and  by  the 
namerous  statues  and  reliefs  in  canopied  niches.  Among  the  statues 
is  ene  (to  the  left)  of  Martin  Athaga  or  MalOj  the  Shepherd  of  Las 
ifawM,  who  showed  Alfonso  VIII.  the  mountain-path  that  enabled 
him  to  reach  the  battlefield  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (p.  348).  To  the 
right  is  tbe  Alfaqui  Abu  Walid^  who  made  peace  between  Alfonso  VI. 
and  Bishop  Bernhard,  when  the  former  was  Incensed  over  the  high- 
handed expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  their  mosque  (p.  1S3).  —  The 
lofty  *Belablo  of  the  high-ahar,  made  of  larch-wood,  gilded  and 
painted  in  the  richest  Gothic  style,  was  executed  by  Eri/rigue  de  Egos 
and  Pedro  Qumkl  (p.  1)  and  erected  under  Card.  Xim^nez.  The 
Ave  stages  represent  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  the  figures 
being  all  either  lifesize  or  larger.  The  colossal  Mt.  Calvary  at  the  top 
is  a  later  addition.  —  Among  the  monuments  (Enterramientos)  on 
the  walls  is  (left)  the  Renaissance  tomb  of  Cardinal  Pedro  Qonzale% 
de  Menddza  (<i.  1496;  p.  131),  the  so-called  'Tereir  Rey\  consisting 
of  a  sarcophagus  with  a  recumbent  figure.  On  the  exterior  of  the 
same  wall  is  an  altar  with  a  medallion  by  CovarrHbias,  representing 
the  cardinal  adoring  the  Holy  Cross.  —  The  Sepulcrot  ReaUs  of  the 
'Reyes  Vitfjos',  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  high-altar,  consist  of  richly 
decorated  niches,  executed  by  Diego  Copin  in  1607  and  contamin 
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the  older  sarcophagi,  on  which  lie  effigies  of  1289.  Oa  the  Qospel 
side  are  the  tomhs  of  Alfonso  VII.  and  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  de 
Agvildr^  son  of  Alfonso  XI. ;  on  the  Epistle  side  are  Sancho  IV, 
(el  Bravo)  and  Sancho  III.  (el  Deseddo). 

Below  the  capilla  inay6r  is  the  entrance  (PI.  9;  usually  closed) 
to  the  Capilla  del  Santo  SepulcrOj  so  called  from  a  Deposition  in  the 
Tomb  above  the  high-altar,  carved  by  Diego  Copin  (1614)  and  painted 
by  Juan  de  Borgofia. 

Behind  the  high-altar,  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  capilla  may6r, 
is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Diego  de  Astorga,  including  the  Tras- 
parente  (PI.  10),  a  barbaric  but  extraordinarily  well-executed  'fricas- 
see de  marbre',  completed  by  Narciso  TomS  in  1732  (comp.  p.  Ixii) 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  opening  by  which  light  is  admitted 
to  the  CamarCn  behind  the  high-altar.  Amid  the  chaos  of  angels 
and  clouds  is  the  Archangel  Raphael,  kicking  Ms  feet  in  the  air  and 
holding  a  large  golden  fish  in  his  hand. 

The  *CoBo  occupies  the  two  bays  of  the  nave  to  the  "W.  of  the 
transept,  and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  reja  by  Domingo  de 
Cispedes  (1648).  The  floor  is  of  marble,  finely  inlaid.  The  Altar  de 
Prima  is  so  called  because  mass  is  read  here  at  the  first  hour  of  the 
day.  Over  it  is  the  *Virgen  de  la  Blanca',  a  figure  in  blackened  stone, 
veiled  by  curtains  and  enclosed  by  a  good  reja  by  Francisco  Villalpando 
and  Buy  Diaz  de  Corrdl  (1661-64).  —  In  the  middle  of  the  choir  are 
three  reading-desks  (atrUeSj  p.  Ivii).  The  two  that  match,  executed 
by  Nicolds  de  Vergdray  his  like-named  son,  and  Juan  Corbella  (1570), 
are  adorned  with  fine  reliefs  in  gilded  bronze.  The  third  atrfl,  in 
the  middle,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  brazen  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings ;  the  Gothic  pedestal  was  made  by  a  Flemish  artist  in  1425, 
while  the  eagle  itself  was  executed  in  the  original  style  by  Vicente 
Salinas  at  a  restoration  in  1646.  —  The  chief  glory  of  the  choir  is, 
however,  its  superb  **Siller{a,  or  stalls,  two  rows  of  which  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls.  The  Sillerfa  Baja^  carved  in  walnut- wood 
by  the  ^ErUalladdr^  Rodriguez  in  1495,  consists  of  60  seats  and  6 
flights  of  steps.  The  54  medallions  represent  scenes  in  the  newly 
(1492)  concluded  conquest  of  Granada.  The  Sillerfa  AUa^  also  of 
walnut -wood,  elaborately  adorned  with  intarsia-work  (emhutidos) 
and  reliefs,  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  borne  by  jasper  columns 
with  alabaster  bases  and  capitals,  and  enriched  with  a  frieze  of  med- 
allions and  charming  alabaster  reliefs.  It  was  finished  in  1543,  the 
36  stalls  on  the  Gospel  side  being  by  Alonso  Berruguete  and  the  35 
stalls  on  the  Epistle  side  by  Philip  Vigamf.  Of  these  two  artists  the 
inscription  says:  'Gertaverunt  artiflcum  ingenia;  certabunt  semper 
spectatorum  judioia'.  —  The  SUla  Arzobispdl,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
coro,  bears  the  arms  of  Card.  Silic^o  and  was  made  by  Berruguete. 
Its  bronze  columns  support  a  canopy,  above  which  is  a  lifesize 
alabaster  group  of  the  Transfiguration  on  Mt.  Tabor.  The  back  of  the 
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throne  is  embellished  with  a  med&Ilioii  of  St.  Ildefonso,  reeeiying 
the  chasuble,  by  Oregdrio  VigamCj  a  brother  of  Philip. 

The  BespaldoSj  or  outer  faces  of  the  side-walls  of  the  coro,  are 
adorned  by  a  Gothic  arcade ,  borne  by  52  colnmns  of  the  famons 
Toledo  jasper.  Above  the  arcade  are  56  niches  with  reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament,  executed  about  1380  by  the  unknown 
sonlptor  of  the  subjects  on  the  Puerta  de  Rel6j.  —  In  the  middle  of 
the  Trcucoro,  or  back  of  the  choir,  is  a  medallion  by  Alonso  Berrug- 
wUj  representing  God  the  Father  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists.  To  the  right  and  left  are  alabaster  statues  of  Innocence 
and  Guilt  (Inocenda  and  Culpa) ^  by  Nicolds  de  Vergdra  (ca.  1550). 

We  now  begin  our  visitation  of  the  side-chapels  and  subsidiary 
buildings  at  the  Gapilla  Mozababb  (PI.  11),  in  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  church,  where  divine  service  is  celebrated  daily  at  9  a.m. 
according  to  the  Yisigothic  or  Mozarabic  ritual.  This  ritual  differs 
from  the  ^ Latin*  in  thirteen  points  (which  may  be  found  detailed  in 
Parra^s  *Compendio  del  Toledo  en  la  mano',  p.  41),  and  down  to 
1851  was  observed  also  in  six  of  the  city  parochial  churches.  The 
ehapel  was  built  for  Card.  Xim^nez  by  Enrique  de  Egaa  in  1504. 
The  upper  part  is  by  Juan  de  Arteaga  and  Francisco  de  Vargas 
(1519);  the  cupola  was  added  by  Jorge  Manual  TheotoedpuU  (p.  134) 
in  1626.  The  fine  reja  is  by  Juan  Francis  (1524).  Above  the  altar 
to  the  right  is  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sent  from  Rome  by 
Card.  Lorenzetti  (1794).  The  fresco  in  front  of  us,  by  Juan  de  Bor- 
gona  (1514),  represents  scenes  fiom  the  capture  of  Oran,  at  which 
Card.  Xim^nez  was  present.  To  the  right  he  is  seen  embarking  at 
Cartagena,  and  to  the  left  landing  at  Mars-el-Keblr.  In  the  centre 
is  the  storming  of  Oran.  —  The  Gapilla  be  la  Epifaioa  (PI.  12) 
contains  a  winged  altar-piece  of  the  15th  cent  and  the  Gothic  tomb 
of  the  founder.  —  In  the  Gapilla  db  la  Inoabnaoion  (PI.  13),  built 
by  Don  Marino  de  Sarcedo,  is  a  winged  altar-piece  attributed  to 
Borgona.  —  The  Gapilla  db  San  Ma&tin  (PL  14)  also  contains  an 
Interesting  eaxly-Oastilian  altar-piece. 

The  Gapilla  db  San  Euoi^.nio  (PI.  15)  is  enclosed  by  a  fine 
reja  by  Enrique  de  Egas  (1500)  and  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Eugen- 
ins  by  Diego  Copvn  (1517)  and  an  altar-piece  with  paintings  from 
the  life  of  Ghrist  by  Juan  de  Borgona  (1516).  To  the  left  is  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Fernando  del  Castillo  (d.  1521),  with  his  efflgy  in  alabaster ; 
to  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  the  Alguadl  Feman  Qudiel  (d.  1278),  in 
the  Mud^jar  style.  v 

On  the  wall  of  the  aisle  oeyond  the  chapel  of  San  Eugenio  is  the 
80-called  OristobaUSn,  a  coloW  figure  (45  ft.  high)  of  St.  Ghris- 
topher  (OrisU5bal)j  painted  at  an  early  period  and  restored  by  Oa- 
irid  de  Bueda  in  1638.  —  We  next  pass  the  Puerta  de  los  Leones 
(PL  5 ;  p.  134)  and  reach  the  Gothic  CapiUa  de  Santa  LueCa  (PI.  16), 
the  patron-saint  of  the  blind,  erected  in  the  13th  century.  —  The 
CapiUa  de  Reyes  Viejos  (PL  17),  founded  in  1290  as  the  CapiUa  del 
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Etpfritu  8cmto  (comp.  p.  135),  bas  a  beautlfal  reja  by  Domingo  di 
Ciapedes  (1529).  The  three  letablos  on  tiie  B.  side,  by  Frainehco 
Camontea  (1539),  contain  some  interesting  pietnres  by  Jnan  Alfon 
(1418).  —  The  door  adjoining  the  CapOla  de  Sam  NkolAs  (PL  21) 
leads  to  the  — 

•♦  Sala  Oapitulab,  erected  in  1504-12  by  Pedro  Chimid  and 
Enriqite  de  Egaa.  Through  a  portal  with  three  statnes  by  Diego  Copin 
(1510)  we  enter  the  Anteaala,  with  a  marble  floor,  an  artesonado 
ceiling  by  Franciseo  de  Lara  (1517),  and  a  plateresqne  frieze  by  Juan 
de  Borgona.  By  the  N.  wall  is  a  fine  cnpboard  or  wardrobe  by  Qre^ 
gorio  Pardo  (1549) ;  that  by  the  S.  wall,  by  Oregorto  Lopet  Durango 
(1780),  is  less  important.  —  The  square  portal  leading  hen«e  to  the 
*€hapter  Boom  proper,  executed  by  Maestro  Pablo  and  Bema/rdino 
Bonifado,  is  purely  Moorish  In  style.  The  Sala  GapituUr  Is  a  beau- 
tiful room,  with  a  superb  artesonado  ceiling,  painted  in  red,  blue, 
and  gold,  and  perhaps  superior  to  all  the  similar  ceilings  of  An- 
dalusia. It  was  begun  by  Diego  Lope%  de  Arenas  of  SeviUe  and 
finished  by  Franciseo  de  Lara  in  1508.  The  painting  and  the  frieze 
are  by  Luis  de  Medina  and  Alfonso  8anche%  (1510).  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  a  celebrated  series  of  IB  *Freseoes  by  Juan  de  Borgofia 
(comp.  p.  Ixviii).  On  the  entrsnee-wall  is  the  Last  Judgment  (Jtdeio 
Findl);  opposite  wall.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Pietli,  and  Resurrec- 
tion; light  wall,  Conception,  Nativity,  Presentation,  and  Annuncia- 
tion; left  wall.  Visitation,  Circumcision,  Death  and  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  Presentation  of  the  Chasuble  to  St.  Ildefonso.  Below  these 
paintings  is  a  series  of  'portraits*  of  the  archbishops,  the  earlier  of 
which  are  also  by  Juan  de  Borgofia  (largely  restored).  The  stalls 
were  carved  by  Franciseo  de  Lara  in  1512;  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
in  the  middle  is  by  Diego  Copin  (1514).  Above  the  Utter  is  an  at- 
tractive painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  a  Flemish-8paniih 
Master  of  about  1500. 

Passing  the  Capilla  de  la  Trinidad  (PI.  22),  we  now  reach  the 
*Capilla  db  San  Ildbfonso  (PI.  23),  a  beau^ul  Gothic  octagon 
at  the  extreme  E.  end  of  the  church.  It  was  founded  at  a  very  early 
date  by  Archbishop  Rodrigo  and  renewed  in  the  14th  cent,  by  Card. 
Oil  de  Albom6%.  The  two  piers  at  the  entrance  are  generdlly  sur- 
rounded by  kneeling  worshippers,  —  especially  that  to  the  left,  which 
supports  the  Viirgen  del  PUdr  and  a  piece  of  marble  from  the  column 
of  the  Virgin  at  Saragossa  (p.  212).  —  The  costly  marble  altar  at  the 
E.  end  has  little  artistic  merit  (1783).  In  the  middle  of  the  chapel 
stands  the  early-Gothic  Monument  of  Card.  Albomdt  (d.  1364,  at  Vi- 
terbo).  By  the  right  wall  is  the  tomb  of  Alonso  CoftiUo  de  Albom6t, 
Bishop  of  Avila  (d.  1514),  executed  by  Pedro  Lopes  de  Tei&da  in 
1545  in  the  richest  Renaissance  style.  Adjacent  is  that  of  hit  brother 
IfUgo  Lopez  CarrUlo  de  Mendoze,  Viceroy  of  Sardinia  (killed  in  1491 
at  the  siege  of  Granada),  with  a  recumbent  marble  effigy.  The  tomb 
of  Archbishop  Qaspar  de  Borja  (d.  1645)  consists  of  a  black  marble 
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sarcopliagufl.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  Papal 
Legate  Alejandro  Frumento  (d.  1580).  Adjoinine  the  high-altar  Is 
that  of  Archbp,  Juan  Marifnet  de  Conh'eras  (d.  14B4). 

The  ♦Capilla  db  Santiago  (PI.  24)  was  erected  in  1436,  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
(1177),  by  Count  Alvaro  de  Lima,  the  once  all-powerfal  faTourite 
of  John  n.,  who  was  executed  at  Valladolld  in  1463.  He  fitted  it 
up  as  his  family  burial-chapel,  and  placed  in  it  a  huge  bronze  mau- 
soleum, which  was  afterwards  destroyed.  The  chapel  is  in  the  most 
elaborate  Gothic  style.  The  retablo  of  the  high-altar,  executed  in 
1498  by  Saneho  de  Zamdra,  Juan  de  Segdvia,  and  Pedro  Oumiel, 
includes  a  figure  of  St.  James  the  Elder,  aboTO  which  is  a  Madonna 
enthroned.  At  the  sides  are  saints,  and  in  the  predella  are  the  De- 
position in  the  Tomb  and  portraits  of  the  founder  (as  Grand-Master 
of  the  Order  of  Santiago)  and  his  wife,  with  their  patron-saints. 
Above  the  retablo  is  a  relief  of  St.  James  fighting  the  Moors.  —  The 
chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  chapel  is  the  six  Gothic  ♦Tombs  of 
Carrara  marble,  all  executed  by  Pa6fc  Ortft  in  1488  et  seq.  at  the  order 
of  Dona  Maria  de  Luna^  daughter  of  Count  Alvaro  (p.  1).  In  the 
middle  are  the  much  damaged  monuments  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  clad 
io  full  armour,  and  his  wife  Dofia  JuanaJ^hnentel  (d.  1488).  At  each 
comer  of  Alvaro's  tomb  kneels  a  Knight  of  Santiago,  and  at  his  feet 
is  a  kneeling  page  holding  a  helmet.  At  the  corners  of  his  wife's 
tomb  are  four  Franciscan  monks,  at  her  feet  a  waiting-woman  with 
a  book.  In  recesses  in  the  left  wall  are  the  tomb  of  Arehbp.  Juan  de 
CeresuHa  (d.  1442),  maternal  uncle  of  Don  Alvaio,  and  Arehbp. 
Pedro  de  Luna  (d.  1414),  his  uncle  on  the  father's  side.  By  the 
wall  to  the  right  reposes  his  son  Juan  de  Luna,  Conde  de  SantisUhan. 
In  the  fourth  niche,  iirhere  a  nameless  kinsman  reposed.  Cardinal 
Bouel  was  buried  in  1857. 

The  passage  botween  the  chapels  of  Santiago  and  Santa  Leocadia 
leads  to  the  highly  interesting  ♦Capilla  db  Rbtbs  Nxtbvos  (PI.  27 ; 
closed  after  9  a.m.),  so  called  from  the  later  line  of  kings  descended 
from  the  illegitimate  Henry  II.,  who  killed  his  brother  Peter  the  Cruel 
(p.  487).  The  chapel  was  originally  built  in  the  N.  aisle,  on  the  site 
of  the  Capilla  de  la  Descensl6n  (p .  1 41 ) ;  the  present  handsome  Renais- 
sance structure  was  erected  by  Alomo  de  CovarrHbias  in  1534.  The 
fine  Portalj  flanked  by  two  armed  kings  bearing  escutcheons,  leads 
into  an  Ante-CapUla,  through  which  we  enter  the  chapel  proper,  con- 
sisting of  three  bays.  In  the  first  of  these  are  a  Portuguese  standard, 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Toro  (1476),  and  an  old  suit  of  armour  worn  by 
tlie  standard-bearer  Duarte  de  Almeida.  In  the  second  bay,  beyond 
**>e  leja  by  Domingo  de  Cispedes,  is  the  SiUerta,  above  which,  on 
^ch  side,  ar«  two  ♦Niches,  elaborately  framed  and  containing  the 
swcophagl  and  effigies  of  the  kings.  To  the  right  are  Benry  JL 
himself  (d.  1378)  and  his  wife  Dona  Juana  (d.  1381);  to  the  left 
»re  Benry  IIL  (d.  1407)  and  his  wife  Doria  CataUna  Aleneastre 
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(i,e.  'of  Lancaster' ;  d.  1418),  daaghtei  of  Jolm  of  Gaunt.  Insimilai 
niches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  altai  lie  John  I.  (d.  1390),  son  of 
Henry  n. ,  and  his  wife  Leonora  (d.  1382),  both  by  Jorge  de  Con- 
triras.  In  the  corner  to  the  right,  by  the  tomb  of  Juana,  is  a  kneel- 
ing figure,  by  Juan  de  Borgonoj  of  John  II,  (d.  1464),  the  builder  of 
the  *old  chapel',  who  is  buried  in  the  Oartuja  de  Miraflores  (p.  39). 

The  set  of  apartments  we  next  visit:  —  the  Sacristfa,  Vestu&io, 
Guarto  de  la  Gust6dia,  Ochavo,  and  Gapilla  de  la  Yfrgen  del  Sagrario 
—  were  built  by  Nieolds  de  Vergdra  the  Younger  in  1592-1616,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  hospital.  —  The  entrance  to  the  SAcaiSTfA  is 
beyond  the  Gap.  del  Gristo  de  la  Golumna  (PI.  26).  From  the  Ante- 
Sacristfa  we  pass  through  a  fine  portal ,  the  doors  of  which  (26  ft. 
high)  are  by  Toribio  Oonzales,  into  the  large  8€U/6n  de  la  Scusristfa, 
containing  several  good  paintings.  The  admirable  altar-piece  (Gast- 
ing  lots  for  the  raiment  of  the  Saviour)  is  by  Dom.  Theoto^puU^ 
surnamed  El  Oreco  (1578).  Other  paintings  are  by  Ooya  (Betrayal 
of  Christ),  Orrente,  etc.  The  ceiling  (Miracle  of  San  Ildefonso)  is 
Luca  Qiordano'8  best  fresco  in  Spain.  The  last  archway  on  the  E. 
wall  contains  the  tomb  of  Gard,  Luis  Maria  deBorbon  (d.  1823),  by 
SalvaUerra,  —  The  door  in  the  E.  wall  leads  to  the  Ybstuabio,  the 
groining  of  which  was  painted  in  1671  by  Claudio  Coello  and  Jo$6 
Donoso.  Some  of  the  vestments  are  very  handsomely  embroidered. 
Among  the  paintings  here  are:  iMca  QiordanOy  Baptism  of  Ghrist; 
France$co  Baaaano,  Gircumcision ;  Giovanni  Bellini ,  Deposition  in 
the  Tomb;  Titian,  Pope  Paul  III.  (replica  of  the  famous  work  at 
Naples);  BubenSj  Madonna;  OitercinOj  David;  Dom,  Theotoe(5pulij 
St.  Francis ;  Mario  dei  Fiori,  Flower-pieces.  —  The  Vestuario  is  ad- 
joined by  the  GuABTODBLA  Oust6dia,  formerly  the  cathedral  treasury 
(see  p.  141),  containing  pictures  by  Van  Dyck,  Carlo  MaraUa,  and 
others.  —  A  door  in  the  W.  wall  of  the  sacristy  leads  to  the  Ochavo 
('octagon'),  an  elaborately  adorned  room  containing  the  Belieario  or 
collection  of  relics. 

The  Gapilla  de  la  Yiboen  del  Sagbabio  (PI.  28)  is  approached 
through  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Marina^  which  is  usually  called  the 
Cap,  de  DoctoreSj  from  the  licentiates  who  receive  their  degrees  here. 
Visitors  are,  however,  seldom  admitted  to  the  main  chapel,  which 
contains  a  highly  venerated  figure  of  the  Virgin,  made  of  a  dark 
coloured  wood  and  almost  covered  with  valuable  jewellery.  —  In 
the  N.  ambulatory  of  the  apse,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Gap.  de 
Santa  Marina,  is  the  grave  of  Archbp,  Luis  Fernande%  Portocarriro 
(d.  1709),  the  'King  Maker*,  marked  by  a  slab  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion :  *Hic  jacet  pulvis  cinis  et  nihil'. 

We  now  pass  the  Puerta  del  BeWj  (PI.  8;  p.  134)  and  enter  the  N. 
aisle,  off  which  opens  the  large  Gothic  Gapilla  db  San  Pedbo  (PI.  29), 
now  used  as  a  parish-church.  It  was  built  by  Archbp,  Sancho  de 
Rojat  (d.  1422),  whose  fine  monument  is  seen  above  the  silleria  to 
the  left,  a  position  to  which  it  was  removed  (from  the  centre  of 
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the  chapel)  during  a  renovation  l)y  Archbp.  Lorenzana  (end  of  the 
18th  cent.).  The  pictures  by  Bayeu  are  insignificant.  —  Passing  the 
Paerta  de  Santa  Catalina  (PI.  7 ;  p.  134)  and  the  Capilla  dt  la  Virgm 
de  la  PUddd  (PI.  30),  we  re^ch  the  CapiUa  dt  la  Pila  BauHmndl 
(PL  30),  or  baptistry,  with  a  handsome  portal  and  a  rejaby  Domingo 
de  Cespedes,  The  beautiful  bronze  font  (pila)  and  the  two  rotables 
on  the  side- walls  are  by  Francis  of  Antwerp  (Francisco  de  Arriberes), 
—  In  front  of  the  altar  of  the  small  Capilla  de  Nutsira  Sefiora  de  la 
Antigtut  (PL  32)  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  Spanish  banners 
used  in  the  wars  with  the  Moors.  Beyond  this  are  the  Capilla  de 
Teresa  de  Earo  (PL  33)  and  the  inside  of  the  Puerta  de  la  Presen- 
tacidn  (p.  134).  —  We  have  now  reached  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
church  and  enter  the  — 

Capilla  db  San  Juan  (PL  34),  which  is  on  the  lowest  story  of 
the  N.W.  tower  and  is  also  called  the  Cap,  de  la  Torre  and  Cap,  de 
lo8  Candnigos  (adm.  only  by  special  permission  of  the  chapter).  It 
was  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1537  by  Alonso  de  CovarriihiaSj 
and  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  Cap,  de  JesHSj  known  as  the  Quo 
Vadis,  The  fine  portal  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter 
(Domine,  quo  vadis?).  The  interior  was  remodelled  in  1890,  and 
now  contains  the  *Cathbdbal  Tbbasubt  (Las  Alhajas  =  jewels). 

The  chief  treasure  is  the  silver  *Go8todia  executed  by  Enrimts  d6 
Jrj^  for  Card.  Xim^nez  in  1624.  This  is  nearly  10  ft.  high,  weighs  378  lbs., 
and  is  decorated  with  260  silrer^gilt  stataettes.  The  monstrance  it  enshrines, 
weighing  4  lbs.,  is  said  to  be  made  of  the  first  gold  that  Columbus  brought 
tram,  the  New  World.  Here  also  is  kept  the  wardrobe  of  the  Virgm  del 
Sagratrio  fp.  140),  including  her  costly  embroidered  mantle.  Other  objects 
of  interest  are  the  Pluvial^  or  cope,  of  Cardinal  Albomoz  (14th  cent.)}  a 
amall  altar  with  scenes  from  the  fife  of  Christ  (11th  cent.) ;  the  Cruz  d»  la 
Jfopi^a,  made  by  the  Toledan  goldsmith  Qr«gorio  de  Varona  (16th  cent.)) 
the  OuUn^  or  archiepiscopal  cross,  which  Card.  Kendoza  planted  on  the 
Alhambra  on  Jan.  2nd,  1492}  the  four  Qeographical  Qlohte  in  silver  (iSth 
cent.)  J  a  sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  Alfonso  VI. ;  the  Bihlia  de  Oroy 
in  3  vols.  (12th  cent.);  an  irory  Madonna  (French;  iSth  cent);  a  seated 
figure  of  the  Virgin  (11th  cent.);  an  enamelled  pax;  a  *Statuette  of  St. 
Francis  by  Pedro  de  Mma ;  a  silver  dish  with  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  and 
the  Death  of  Darius,  ascribed  to  Benvenuio  CelUni  (?). 

The  small  Capilla  db  la  Desoen8i6n  de  Nuestba  Senoba 
(PI.  36)  is  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  tower  erected  (1610)  against  the 
second  pier  of  the  N.  aisle.  It  is  believed  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Virgin  alighted  on  Deo.  18th,  666,  to  present  St.  Ildefonso,  the 
champion  of  the  ^Imaoulada  Conoepoion',  with  the  casulla  or  chasuble 
(comp.  p.  134).  At  the  back  of  the  chapel,  behind  a  grating  in  a 
marble  frame,  is  a  piece  of  the  stone  on  which  the  Virgin  stood ;  it 
is  much  worn  by  the  fingers  of  the  devout,  which  are  thrust  through 
the  grating  and  then  kissed. 

The  Gothic  Cloisters,  begun  in  1389,  are  most  conveniently  entered 
by  the  PueHa  del  MolUte  (PL  M)  on  the  W.  side,  where  ♦moUetes' 
(p.  129)  used  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  They  enclose  a  pleasant 
garden.  The  Claustro  Bajo  (lower  cloister)  is  embellished  with 
frescoes  by  Francisco  Bayeuy  representing  scenes  ftom  the  lives  or 
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Ealoglas,  Eagenius,  Casilda,  and  other  saints.  The  twelfth  fireseo, 
showing  St.  Leooadia  brought  to  trial,  is  by  MaeUa,  On  a  column 
in  the  middle  of  the  E.  walk  is  a  maible  cylinder  with  an  InBcription 
referring  to  the  foandation  of  the  e^irliest  Christian  church  (comp. 
p.  133).  Adjacent  is  a  large  doorway  leading  to  the  Bala  CapUMr 
de  Verano,  or  summer  chapter-house,  bnilt  in  the  15th  cent,  by 
Card.  Xim^nez  (dosed).  In  the  N.E.  angle  lies  the  Capilla  de  San 
Bias  (PI.  36),  containing  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Card.  Pedro  Tenorio 
(d.  1399),  and  haying  its  groining  adorned  with  frescoes  in  the  style 
of  Giotto  (p.  Ixv).  —  To  reach  the  Clauttro  AUo,  or  npper  cloisters, 
we  pass  through  the  door  (No.  1)  in  the  Archlepisoopal  Palace  (see 
below)  and  through  an  archway  uniting  the  palace  with  the  cloisters. 
OfiF  the  cloisters  open  a  number  of  rooms  known  as  the  Claveriat; 
here,  too,  are  kept  the  Mormmento  used  in  Holy  Week,  and  the 
QigantdneideTaraacaj  or  grotesque  figures  carried  through  the  streets 
in  procession  (the  Ana  Bolena,  the  dragon  Taraaca,  etc.). 

The  Obapter  library  (BibUoteea  del  Cabildo;  PI.  D,  i),  founded  by  Card. 
Tenorio  in  lb80,  contains  valuable  MSS.  and  specimens  of  eariy  printing. 
It  is  entered  from  tbe  E.  side  of  the  Glanstro  Bajo,  but  a  special  permission 
is  required  from  the  librarian  (Plaza  del  Inego  de  Pelota  11). 

A  fine  Tlew  is  obtained  from  the  North  Tovcer  (p.  133;  entr.  by 
door  No.  1  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace). 

This  tower  ends  in  a  small  spire,  with  tbree  rows  of  metal  rays  projecting 
from  its  sides  and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  a  vane,  and  an  arrow.  Among 
its  bells  is  tbe  famous  Campana  Oorda,  weighing  nearly  two  tona  and  cast 
by  JHfandro  Qargollo  in  1753.  This  has  been  cracked  by  a  too  violent 
uee  of  the  clapper  (badqfo)^  which  here  rests  on  the  floor.  The  Gorda  is 
surrounded  by  eight  other  bells,  and  farther  up  are  two  more.  In  another 
stag  eis  the  Matraca^  worked  by  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism  and  pealed 
continuously  from  tjie  Gloria  of  Maundy  Thursday  till  tbe  Gloria  of  the 
Saturday  before  Easter  (48  hrs.).  At  the  top  is  the  CimbaKUo  or  Etqu(h», 
used  for  summoning  the  canons  (prebendades). 

Opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Palaoio  Arso- 
bispal  (PI.  D,  5),  or  Archbishop's  Palace,  on  the  groundfloor  of 
which  is  the  Biblioieea  Provmeial^  containing  books  And  MSS.  from 
the  collection  of  Card.  Lorenzana,  a  portrait  of  the  historian  Mariana, 
*nd  other  objects  of  interest  (open  9-2). 

The  palace  bouncis  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Plazusla  i>b  Atdn- 
TAMiENTo,  which  affords  the  best  view  of  the  cathedral,  including 
the  Mozarabic  Chapel  with  its  cupola  and  the  open-work  steeple.  — 
On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  plaza  rises  the  — 

Ayuntamiento  (Pl.  D,  5),  or  city-hall,  built  in  the  16th  cent, 
and  remodelled  in  the  17th  by  Pom.  TheotocdpuU;  it  has  a  handsome 
facade  in  the  classical  style.  The  entrance  is  on  the  N.W.  side.  On 
the  wall  of  the  staircase  are  inscribed  the  following  series  by  Oome* 
Manrique  (gold  letters  on  a  blue  ground,  now  hard  to  decipher) : 
^Nobles  di$ereto$  varones  *Oood  gentlemen  with  high  forbeara, 

Qve  goUmaU  a  T^ledo^         Who  govern  Toledo  city, 
En  <aquulo$  escaUme*  As  you  ascend  these  civic  stairs, 

Detechdd  las  afidonet^  Abandon  all  nepotic  cares, 

Codicim^  amdr  f  mitdo.         Fear,  greed,  and  «Bdae  pity. 
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Por  lot  comunei  provechot  Think  only  of  the  Staters  behoof, 

Dtjdd  lot  pai'ticulares ;  ITot  of  the  gain  that  lureth ; 

iVe»  vot  fixo  Dios  pilare$  Since  you'  re  the  pillars  of  the  roof 

De  tan  riqvUifnos  iechog^  Which  God  provides,  be  yours  the  proof 

Esiad  firmot  y  dereckos.''  That  h<»iour  still  endoreth". 

Heie  also  are  portraits  of  Charle«  H.  and  Ms  wife  Marianne,  by 
Carrmo,  The  Sola  de  Setiones  de  Verano  contains  fine  'aznlejos'  and 
lome  battle-scenes.  —  The  balcony  affords  a  good  view  of  the 
eUhedral. 

The  CaUe  de  Santa  Isabel  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Plazuela  de  Ayunta- 
miento  to  the  remains  of  the  alleged  Palace  of  Peter  the  Cruel  (? ;  p.  139). 
The  old  portal,  in  the  Hud^jar  style,  is  immured  opposite,  in  the  Convento 
ii  Santa  Isabel  (PI.  7;  D,  9).  —  Farther  up  is  San  Andres^  the  burial-churh 
of  the  Fonseeas,  modelled  on  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes.  There 
are  four  Gothic  grave-niches  at  the  end  of  each  transept.  The  good  paint- 
ings at  the  high-altar  and  the  two  side  altars  date  from  early  in  the  16th 
century. 

2.  IToTth-Eastem  and  Northern  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  animated  Calle  del  Cob(EKCio  (P1.D,  E,  4),  the  chief  bus- 
iness street  of  Toledo,  beginning  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral, 
leads  to  the  Plaza  bb  Zooodovi^  (PI.  £,  4),  or  Pkuna  de  la  Consti- 
tticttfn,  the  focns  of  the  city's  life.  The  name  Zocodovtfr  is  connected 
with  the  Arabic  JSHkhy  a  market  (comp.  p.  426).  The  arcades  of  the 
large  buildings  snrrounding  it  are  occupied  by  shops  and  cafiJs.  The 
Calle  de  la  Lamparilla  mns  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Mirad^ro  (p.  144), 
and  the  Cuesta  del  Alcdzar  to  the  S.  to  the  Alcazar  (p.  152).  The 
Arco  de  la  SangredeCriato^  on  the  E.  side  of  the  plaza,  leads  to  the  — 

Cuesta  del  Cabmen  Calzado  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  which  descends  to 
tike  Tagns.  To  the  right  in  this  street  is  the  Posdda  de  la  Sangre,  the 
former  Mesdn  del  Sevillanoj  in  which  Cervantes  lived ;  it  has  a  pio- 
tnresqne  court.  To  the  left  is  the  old  *  Hospital  de  Santa  Cmz 
(PI.  £,  3,  4;  visitors  generally  admitted,  fee  V2"lp-)>  im)w  belong- 
ing to  the  large  Acadimia  General  MilUar  (cadet  academy)  on  the 
oUier  side  of  the  way.  The  hospital  was  built  by  Enitique  de  Egaa 
In  1494-1614  for  Card,  Pedro  Mendoza;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Malt- 
ese cross  and  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 
(p.  liv).  Its  prototype  was  the  Colegio  May6r  de  Santa  Cruz  at 
Valladolid,  and  it  served  itself  in  turn  as  the  model  of  the  Colegio 
de  Santiago  at  Salamanca.  One  of  the  finest  features  is  the  Portal, 
constructed  of  ^piedra  blanca  de  la  Rosa'  and  marble.  It  is  adorned 
vith  the  arms  and  motto  ('Ave  Maria  gratia  plena')  of  the  founder; 
and  over  it  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  with  SS.  Helena  and  Paul 
to  the  right,  and  the  kneeling  cardinal,  St  Peter,  and  two  attendants 
bearing  mitre  and  helmet  to  the  left.  The  beautiful  plateresque 
windows  and  the  elaborate  sculptures  of  the  inner  gate  also  deserve 
attention.  The  two  fine  Patio$  have  double  rows  of  arcades.  In 
tiie  first  of  them  is  a  Slaircaee,  with  handsome  balustrades  and  a 
wooden  ceiling  in  a  Moresco-plateresque  style.  The  Chvrckj  a  noble 
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domed  stnicture  with  fine  Gothic  doors,  has  been  despoiled  of  all  its 
contents.  Some  of  the  columns  in  the  second  patio  were  brought 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Leocddia  (p.  149). 

Beyond  the  hospital  the  street,  which  is  lined  with  acacias,  de- 
scends, bending  to  the  right,  to  the  Puerta  de  Doce  Cantos  (PI.  F,  4) 
and  the  gorge  of  the  Tagus.  To  the  right,  below,  are  the  ruins  of 
an  Acueducto  Romano  (PI.  F,  4,  5).  —  Following  the  city-walls 
towards  the  N.,  we  pass  (right)  several  large  mills  and  the  Tufbina 
Vargas  (PI.  F,  4),  or  municipal  pumping  apparatus,  which  replaces 
the  unsuccessful  Artificio^  built  by  Oiovanni  Turriano  (p.  484)  in  1668. 
The  Tuente  de  Alc4ntora  (PI.  F,  3),  at  the  N.£.  angle  of 
the  city,  in  front  of  the  Puerta  de  Alcdritara,  spans  the  Tagus  in  one 
large  and  one  smaller  arch.  It  is  of  Moorish  origin  (Arab,  al  kan- 
tara  =  bridge),  but  the  present  structure  dates  mainly  from  the 
time  of  Alfonso  the  Learned  (1268)  and  Archbp.  Pedro  Ten6rio 
(1380).  On  the  W.  tower  (1484)  is  a  small  statue  of  St.  Ildefonso  by 
Berruguete^  with  an  inscription  of  Philip  11.  The  bridge  commands  a 
striking  view  of  the  Tagus  and  of  the  city,  culminating  in  the  colossal 
Alcazar.  —  On  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  the  ruins 
of  the  CastiUo  de  San  Servanda  or  de  San  Cervantes  (PI.  E,  3),  erected 
by  Alfonso  VI.  to  protect  the  convent  of  that  name  and  the  city, 
and  renewed  by  Alfonso  VIII.  (view).  The  PasSo  de  la  Rosa  leads 
from  the  bridge  to  the  rail,  station  (^Estacidn  del Ferrocarril ;  PI.  F,  3). 

In  the  Huerta  del  Rep,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station  and  close  to  the  river, 
is  the  so-called  Palacio  de  Oaliana,  the  remains  of  a  Hoorish  building,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Ihe  mythical  King  Ocda/ri  for  his  daughter 
Galiana,  the  equally  mythical  lady-love  of  Charlemagne.  —  It  is  referred 
to  by  Sancho  Panza  ODon  Quixote',  chap.  66). 

From  the  Alcdntara  bridge  we  now  proceed  to  the  N.W.  and 
ascend  the  broad  road  which  passes  below  the  oldest  Moorish  walls 
(left)  and  then  skirts  the  more  recent  city-walls  (right),  constructed 
by  King  Wamba  (p.  131)  to  include  the  suburb  (arrabal)  of  Ante- 
queruila.  In  about  10  min.  we  reach  the  old  *  Puerta  del  Sol 
(PI.  D,  3),  a  structure  in  the  Mud^jar  style,  with  horseshoe  arches 
between  two  towers,  probably  built  about  1100  and  recently  restored. 
Ascent  of  the  gate,  see  p.  145.  —  A  little  farther  up  is  the  Piufia 
de  Alarcdnes  (PI.  D,  3),  above  which  is  the  Miradiro  (PI.  D,  E,  8), 
a  promenade  commanding  a  beautiful  view.  The  buildings  to  the 
E.  of  the  Miradiro  occupy  the  site  of  King  Wamba's  palace. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  the  Calle  Re^l  del  Arrab41  (PI.  D,  3) 
descends  to  the  N.E.  to  the  old  church  o{ Santiago  del  Arrah&l  (PI.  C, 
D,  3),  built  in  the  Mud^jar  style  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  VI.,  renewed 
in  the  13th  cent.,  and  partly  modernized  in  the  interior  in  1790. 
It  possesses  a  well-preserved  Moorish  tower.  Farther  on  istheJftt«fto 
Visagra  Actu&l  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  a  double  gateway,  built  in  1660  and 
restored  in  1675.  Its  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic, 
either  from  Bdh  Shahra  (red  gate)  or  Bdb  Shara  (fleld-gate).  On 
the  outside  of  the  N.  gate  is  the  double  eagle  of  Charles  V. ;  on  the 
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inside  is  «  statue  of  St.  Anthony,  one  of  the  tutelars  of  the  city,  by 
Bmuguete  for  Monegro).  —  We  next  traverse  the  attractive  Pasio 
de  Madfid  (PL  0,  D,  2),  or  Merehdn,  which  contains  a  few  statnes 
of  the  Madrid  'reyes'  (p.  96)  and  commands  an  extensive  view  to 
the  W.  of  the  city-walls  and  the  vega.  At  the  N.  end  of  it  lies  the 
huge  Hospital  d«  Ian  Juan  Baatista  (PI.  D,  1 ;  fee  ^2*^  pO>  gener- 
ally known  as  Hotp,  de  Afuira  ('ontside'),  built  by  Bartolomi  de 
Bustamante  in  1641  et  seq.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  From  the  N. 
side  of  the  fine  PdUo^  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  colonnade, 
we  pass  through  a-Renaissauce  portal  by  Berruguite  into  the  Chapel, 
which  is  really  a  large  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  sur- 
moanted  by  a  lofty  dome.  Below  the  dome  is  the  ^Monument  of  the 
founder,  Abp.  Juun  de  TavSra,  by  BerruguSte  (p.  Ivl),  who  died  at 
this  hospital  in  1661.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  hospital  lies  the  suburb 
of  CovizehueUu  J  the  houses  of  which  conceal  the  remains  of  a 
Soman  Amphitheatre  (PI.  1:  D,  1). 

Tbe  PuMta  Titagra  Antlgiia  (PI.  C,  S),  now  closed,  U  an  ancient 
Aigb  gate  of  the  9th  cent,  and  has  preserved  its  original  form  almost  un- 
altered. It  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Yisagra  Actual  and  is  reached 
by  skirting  the  ontside  of  the  city- wall.  —  From  this  point  a  broad  road, 
planted  with  trees,  )eads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Puerto  del  Cambron  (p.  149). 
Above  this  road,  on  the  left,  are  the  Diputacidn  Provincial  (PI.  C,  3),  with 
some  remains  of  the  Paiaee  of  the  Burgas^  and  the  Hospital  de  Dementes 
(PI.  B,  3,  4),  generally  known  as  El  Nuncio  and  called  by  Cervantes  the 
Casa  del  Nuncio.  —  Another  road  leads  to  the  W.  from  the  Paerta  Yisagra 
Antigua  to  the  Weapon  Factory  (p.  149),  passing  some  insignificant  lUman 
t^maine  (PI.  B,  %  8),  which  may  be  those  of  a  circus. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  we  now  turn  to  the  S.W.  and  re-enter 
the  inner  town  by  the  Puerta  del  Criato  delaLuz  (PI.  2;  D,  3).  A 
little  way  up  the  hill  is  the  ruinous  ermita  of  — 

El  CriftQ  de  la  Lui  (PI.  D,  3 ;  fee  to  the  conseije ,  who  lives 
in  the  court  to  the  left,  V2-I  pO>  *  small  but  interesting  mosque, 
built,  according  to  a  Moorish  inscription  on  the  facade,  in  922  under 
Abderrahm&n  in.,  and  incorporating  some  columns  from  a  more 
ancient  Visigothic  church  (comp.  pp.  xlvi ,  Ixiv).  The  front  half, 
with  four  columns  and  a  lofty  vault,  is,  however,  the  only  old  part 
of  the  present  structure.  The  horseshoe  arches,  the  vaulting,  the 
arcades  over  the  main  arches,  the  windows,  and  other  details  all 
resemble  those  of  the  mosque  of  G6rdova.  Remains  of  mediaeval 
wall-paintings  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  chapel  proper. 
The  name  is  derived  ftom  a  legend  which  relates  how  the  horse  of 
tHe  Cid,  on  the  entry  of  Alfonso  VI.,  knelt  down  opposite  the  mosque 
and  refused  to  move  from  the  spot.  The  wall  opposite  was  then 
opened  and  a  niche  revealed,  containing  a  crucifix  and  a  lighted 
l»mp  ficom  the  original  Visigothic  church.  The  king  thereupon  cel- 
ebrated in  this  mosque  the  first  mass  said  in  the  conquered  city  (May 
25th,  1086).  —  From  the  court  of  the  church  the  conseije  leads  us 
np  some  steps  to  the  top  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  144),  the  works  of 
^ieh  afford  an  interesting  idea  of  the  art  of  fortification  in  the 
ttiddle  ages.  Wide  view  from  the  flat  roof. 
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From  the  Gristo  de  la  Luz  the  steep  Oubsta  db  Oabmblitos 
ascends  to  the  S.  W.  to  the  church  of  San  VicmU  Anejo  (PI.  D,  4), 
in  the  small  plazai^a  of  that  name,  containing  good  pictures  by 
Domenico  Theotocopuli  (El  Oreco).  Adjacent  is  the  Aaxdimia  de 
Dibujo  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  or  academy  of  art,  with  a  vestibule  borne  by 
Ionic  granite  columns.  The  coUections  are  unimportant.  Part  of 
the  building  is  occupied  by  the  Jnttituto  de  Segunda  Eruenanaia,  or 
grammar-school. 

Narrow  and  tortuoas  lanes  lead  up  and  down  from  the  Plasuela  de 
San  Vicente  to  the  N.W.  to  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Real  (PI.  C,  3)» 
the  handsome  portico  of  which  is  borne  by  four  colunlns.  To  the  W.  is 
a  wall  with  bells.  The  interior  contains  paintings  by  Theotocopuli.  The 
grated  room  to  the  W.  is  picturesquely  filled  before  9  a.m.  with  the  kneeling 
figures  of  white-robed  Dominican  nuns. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  W.  of  the  Art  Academy,  at  No.  9 
Galle  de  la  Misericordia,  lies  the  *Ca8a  de  Mesa  (PI.  4,  G4j  fee 
1/2- 1  p.),  containing  a  fine  room  in  the  Mud^jar  style  (66  ft.  long, 
23  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high),  with  rich  arabesque  decoration  and  a 
beautiful  artesonado  ceiling.  The  building  probably  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.    Gomp.  p.  xlvi. 

A  little  to  the  W.  is  the  Plazuela  de  Padilla  (PI.  C,  4),  where  stood 
the  house  (torn  down  by  Charles  V.  in  1522)  of  Juan  de  PadHlOy  the  cel- 
ebrated leader  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63),  and  his  wife  Maria.  —  By  fol- 
lowing the  street  at  the  K.W.  angle  of  this  plazuela  and  then  taking  the 
first  turning  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  handsome  church  of  Ban  to  Do- 
mingo el  Antiguo  (PI.  C,  4),  restored  in  1575. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Gasa  de  Mesa  we  reach  the  plazuela  and  church 
of  San  Juan  Bautista  (PI.  G,  D,  4,  5),  passing  San  Clemente  with 
its  fine  Renaissance  portal.  Farther  on  is  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Office  (PL  G,  D,  6),  whence  we  may  either  descend  to  the  S.W. 
through  the  Galle  de  Alfonso  Doce  and  the  Galle  de  la  Oampana  to 
Santo  Tom6  (see  below),  or  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  through  the  Callejdn 
de  Jesus  y  Maria  and  the  Guesta  de  la  Giudad,  to  the  Plazuela  de 
Ayuntamiento  (p.  142). 

8.  Western  and  South -Western  Quarters  of  the  City. 

To  reach  the  S.W.  part  of  the  city  from  the  Plazuela  de  Ayunta- 
miento  (p.  142),  we  follow  the  Guesta  de  la  Giudad,  beginning 
opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  then  turn  to  the 
left  into  the  Galle  de  la  Trinidad,  and  follow  it  to  the  Gallh  Santo 
ToMi  (PI.  G,  6).  In  a  side-street  off  the  last,  opposite  each  other, 
stand  the  churches  of  San  Antonio  de  Paduay  belonging  to  a  Fran- 
ciscan nunnery,  and  — 

Santo  Tomi  (PI.  G,  5),  originally  a  mosque,  but  rebuilt  In  the 
Gothic  style  in  the  14th  cent  at  the  cost  of  Gount  Org&z.  (The 
custodian  of  Santo  Tomtf  and  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  Uyes  at  Galle 
del  Angel  18,  between  the  two  churches ;  fee  for  each  V2-I  pO  The 
beautiful  tower,  however,  still  retains  most  of  its  original  character. 
In  the  interior,  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  is  a  celebrated 
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piinting  by  DomerUco  Theok>o6puli^  surnamed  El  Oreeo  (p.  Ixviii), 
representing  the  burial  of  Count  Orgaz  (d.  1323)  in  this  oburcb  and 
the  miraculous  appearance  thereat  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Stephen. 
Most  of  the  mourners  are  portraits ;  the  sixth  man,  counting  from 
the  right,  is  the  painter  himself.  The  rich  vestments  shown  in  the 
picture  are  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral ;  on  that  of  the  young 
priest  to  the  left  is  depicted  the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  El  Greco 
painted  the  picture  in  1584  and  received  for  it  24,900  reales.  To 
the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  a  wooden  statue  of  Elijah.  —  To  the  S.  of 
St.  Thomas's  lies  the  tree-shaded  Plazuela  del  Gonde,  with  the  Po' 
lacia  del  Conde  de  Fuensalida  (PI.  9,  0  6;  now  a  barrack),  in  which 
Charles  Y.  stayed  in  1537  and  his  wife  Isabella  of  Portugal  died. 

Following  the  Galle  de  Santo  Tom^  and  the  Calle  del  Angel 
towards  the  W.,  we  pass  (to  the  left)  the  Escuela  de  Industrias 
Artisticas  (p.  148)  and  reach  the  former  Franciscan  convent  and 
church  of  — 

*8ui  Juan  de  lot  Beyes  (PI.  B,  5;  custodian,  see  p.  146 ;  entr. 
on  the  N.W.  side).  The  convent  was  founded  in  1476 ,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at  Tore,  by  the  *Catholio  Kings',  who  meant 
it  to  be  their  burial-place.  It  was  dedicated  to  their  patron-saint 
John  the  Baptist.  The  first  architect  was  Juan  Chms^  a  Fleming. 
After  the  capture  of  Granada  in  1492  and  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
mausoleum  there  (p.  385),  the  chief  object  of  San  Juan  disappeared 
and  the  building  was  protracted  till  the  17th  century.  Thus  the  ed- 
ifice, begun  in  the  late-Gothic  style,  shows  a  strong  leaning  towards 
the  forms  of  the  Renaissance.  The  chief  portal,  in  the  N.  aisle, 
begun  by  CovarruHas  in  1553,  already  shows  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  decline  of  architecture.  It  is  adorned  with  statues,  a  figure  of 
the  Baptist,  and  the  arms  and  initials  (F  Y  for  Ferdinand  and  Ysabel) 
of  the  *reyes'.  On  the  granite  walls  hang  a  number  of  iron  chains 
struck  from  the  limbs  of  Christian  captives  found  in  Moorish  dun- 
geons. The  sadly  damaged  figures  of  heralds  on  the  buttresses  of 
the  choir  also  deserve  notice. 

The  ^Intbkiob,  much  damaged  by  the  French  in  1808,  was 
fitted  up  as  a  parish-church  (San  Martin)  in  1840.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  destitute  of  aisles  but  flanked  with  chapels.  There  are  four 
piers  on  each  side,  those  at  the  W.  end  being  incorporated  with  the 
coro  alto.  The  transept  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  and 
f^hapels.  To  the  E.  of  this  is  a  kind  of  shallow  apse,  the  Capilla 
May&r,  with  a  straight  rear-wall.  The  Renaissance  altar  was  brought 
from  the  suppressed  church  of  Santa  Cruz  (p.  148).  —  The  transept 
i3  elaborately  adorned  with  sculptures  executed  in  white  stone. 
Against  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  piers  of  the  cimborio  are  the  Tribunaa  or 
unbones  for  the  royal  family.  The  windows  are  flanked  with  figures 
and  canopies.  On  the  walls  are  statues  of  saints,  Gothic  tracery,  with 
fignres  of  children,  and  the  colossal  coats-of-arms  of  the  *Reyes', 
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supported  by  eagles  and  accompanied  by  tbeir  badges  and  tnitlals. 
Long  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Spanish  refer  to  the  glories  of  the 
royal  founders.  The  general  effect  is  like  ivory  earring  in  stone ;  the 
whole  breathes  a  most  liberal  spirit  of  artistic  life  and  beauty.  — 
The  Cupola  over  the  lofty  arches  of  the  crossing  adds  to  the  im- 
pression of  light  and  space.  —  The  vaulting  below  the  high-dioir, 
to  the  W.,  is  painted  with  coats-of-arms. 

The  Convent^  which  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  church,  was  also 
devastated  by  the  French  in  1808.  In  1846  it  wad  fitted  up  as 
the  MusBo  Peovincial  (PI.  10;  B,  5).  The  entrance  is  by  door 
No.  33,  above  which  is  a  large  ♦Cross,  surmounted  by  a  pelican, 
between  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  museum  is  open 
free  on  Sun.  and  holidays,  10-2 ;  at  other  times  visitors  ring  (fee 

Room  I.  Among  the  sculptnres  are  tbe  effigies  from  the  tomb  of 
Diego  Lopes  de  Toledo  and  his  wife  Maria  de  Santa  Cnis,  the  founders  of 
the  convent  of  San  Mign^l  de  loa  Angelea  (15th  cent.)*  and  from  that  of 
Bishop  Don  Pedro  Lopes  de  Ayala ;  bust  of  Card.  Pedro  Gonealez  de  Hen- 
doza  (pp.  131.  185),  from  the  Santa  Cms  Hospital ;  sUtne  of  St.  Ildefonso 
and  bust  of  Giovanni  Tnrriano  (p.  144),  by  Berruguett;  model  for  the  retablo 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ddefonso  (p.  138),  by  Uanuel  Francisco  Alvarex  — 
Among  the  pictures  are  a  portrait  of  Torqnemada,  the  Grand  Inquisitor;  a 
Holy  Family,  by  Rlbera;  portraits  and  a  Crueiflxion  by  Thtotoeipuli;  nine 
scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  from  the  retablo  of  the  church  of  Esca- 
lona,  by  a  Master  of  the  Flemish  School  (ca.  1520);  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
Toledo,  by  Dom.  Theotocdpuli ;  and  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  by  Morales.  — 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  four  Arab  well-heads,  the  largest  from  the 
Mesdjid  al-4jami'(p.  133).  Tbe  cases  contain  the  missal  of  Card.  Xim^nez 
(1499),  a  Gothic  lock,  a  Paz  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  two  Limoees  enamels 
from  the  cathedral,  one  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  other 
the  Betrayal  of  Christ  (16th  cent.).  —  On  the  right  side  of  the  room  are 
decorations  from  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca;  wood-carvings  from  the  Oolegio 
de  Santa  Catalina  (Toledo)  and  from  the  Palace  of  Peter  the  Gruel,  with 
Arabic  inscriptions;  azulejos.  To  the  left  are  collections  of  coins  and 
medals  and  Toledan  blades  of  the  16-17th  centuries.  —  Boon  II,  with  a 
fine  Benaissanee  cupola.  Above  the  fine  Gothic  door  is  a  Reli^^  represent- 
ing a  visit  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'  to  the  Convent  of  San  Juan  de  lo8 
Reyes.    On  tbe  walls  are  unimportant  pictures  and  sculptures. 

The  convent  is  adjoined  by  the  Escuela  de  Industrias  Artisticas 
(PL  B,  5),  whence  we  visit  the  recently  but  unskilfully  restored 
♦Cloistbks  (ClauHro)^  one  of  the  most  brilliant  creations  of  the 
Gothic  art  in  Spain.  Tbe  light  groining  is  formed  by  strongly 
marked  intersecting  ribs;  the  windows  are  filled  with  exquisite  tra- 
cery ;  the  walls  and  pillars  are  profusely  embellished  with  statues, 
pilasters,  and  canopies.  A  genuine  piece  of  Moorish  ornamentation, 
from  the  suppressed  Convento  de  Agustinos  Calzados,  has  been  built 
into  the  N.W.  wall.  —  To  the  S.W.  of  the  convent  lies  the  in- 
significant Jar  din  Botdnico  (PL  A,  5).  —  For  the  adjacent  church 
of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  see  p.  150. 

The  terrace  in  front  of  the  church  affords  a  wide  view  of  the 
Vega,  the  Sierra  de  San  Bernardo,  and  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  (N.W.). 
A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  f^om  the  bare  Cerro  de  la 
Virgen  de  Ordeia  (PL  B,  4),  a  little  to  the  N.E. 
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Descending  from  San  Jutn  de  los  Reyes  towards  the  N.W.,  we 
reach  the  Puerta  del  Cambr6n  (PI.  A,  4 ;  *thom-biish'),  formerly 
lamed  the  Bdb  al-Makarah^  built  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1102  and  restor- 
ed in  1576.  The  ontside  of  it  bears  a  coat-of-arms ;  on  the  inside 
is  an  empty  niche  (see  below),  with  an  inscription.  —  In  the  Vega 
B<^a,  which  lies  below  the  gate  to  the  N.  W. ,  is  the  ermita  of  — 

£1  Cristo  de  la  Vega  (PI.  A,  3),  or  'Christchurch-in-the- 
Fields',  formeriy  known  as  the  Basilica  de  Santa  Leocddia.  The  first 
charch  on  this  site  is  said  to  have  been  bnilt  in  the  4th  cent.,  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Leocadia  suffered  martyrdom.  This  edifice  was 
enlarged  by  the  Visigothic  King  Sisebut  (7th  cent.)  and  became  the 
meeting-place  of  several  councils.  Since  its  destruction  by  the 
Moors  the  church  has  been  repeatedly  restored  (last  in  1816),  andMr. 
Street  believes  that  no  part  of  it  is  earlier  than  the  12th  century.  We 
approach  it  through  two  small  courts,  one  planted  with  cypresses 
and  the  other  containing  (left)  niches  with  the  tombs  of  the  clergy. 
Over  the  main  entrance  of  the  church  is  a  marble  statue  of  St. 
Leocadia ,  by  Al.  Bermguete  (p.  Ivi) ;  it  is  half  lifesize  and  orig- 
inally stood  in  the  niche  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Puerta  del  Gambr6n 
(see  above).  The  saint  is  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  Over 
the  high-altar  is  a  large  wooden  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the 
detached  right  arm  of  which  has  suggested  several  romantic  legends. 
—  In  the  court  behind  the  house  of  the  sacristan  are  two  tablets 
(let  into  the  wall)  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  two  columns ,  the 
smaller  of  which  also  bears  an  inscription  (fee  50  c). 

On  the  Tagus,  about  »/4  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  this  point,  lies  the  Govern- 
ment Weapon  Factory  (Fdbrica  de  Espddas)^  erected  in  1788  and  now  of 
comparatively  little  importance  (visitors  admitted,  8-12  and  1-6).  The 
blades  of  Toledo  were  famous  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  period,  and 
Oratius  FaBscus  mentions  the  Toledo  knife  (euUer  t^iaanut)  in  his  poem 
on  the  chase.  Under  the  Moors  their  reputation  increased.  The  Armiros 
de  Toledo  formed  a  euild  by  themselves.  The  finest  blades  (armat  blancas) 
were  made  in  the  i6th  cent.,  and  specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
Armerfa  at  Madrid  (p.  99)  and  elsewhere.  The  old  Toledo  blades  were  so 
elastic  that  they  could  be  rolled  up  like  a  watch-spring  (comp.  p.  20). 

We  now  return  to  the  Pueria  del  Cambr6n,  and  proceed  thence 
to  the  S.,  along  the  outside  of  the  city-wall,  to  the  Puente  de  San 
Martin.  About  halfway,  to  the  left,  is  the  large  Matadero  Publico 
(PI.  A,  4),  or  public  slaughter-house,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Roderick,  the  'Last  of  the  Goths'. 

On  the  river  below  is  the  so-called  BoRo  de  kt  Cava  (PI.  A,  4,  5),  wber  e 
according  to  the  story,  Florinda  (Arab.  Zoraide),  sumamed  La  Cava,  the 
danghter  of  Ck)unt  Julian,  was  bathing,  when  Roderick  saw  her  beautie 
from  the  castle  above.  The  result  of  his  passion  for  her  was  the  loss  of 
Iiis  kingdom,  as  the  outraged  father  summoned  the  Moors  to  aid  his  revenge 
(7it).  The  so-called  bath  is  really  the  pier  (torre(kt)  of  a  bridge.  —  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  so-called  Ckteva  de  HercuUe  (PI.  5^  D,  4), 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  an  enchanted  palace.  Roderick 
cwised  it  to  be  opened  and  fbund  within  an  inscription  foretelling  the 
JownfaU  of  his  throne.  Comp.  the  ^Chronicle  of  Pon  Rodrigo'  and  8^tt» 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick', 
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The  Imposing  *Fueiite  de  San  Martin  (PI.  A,  5),  wMch  spans 
the  Tagns  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  hnilt  in  1212  and  renewed  in 
1390.  It  consists  of  five  arches,  that  in  the  centre  being  about  100  ft. 
in  height.  Each  end  is  guarded  by  a  gate-tower,  that  to  the  N.  bear- 
ing the  Arms  of  Toledo ,  while  that  to  the  S.  retains  its  interest- 
ing old  doors  and  is  adorned  with  a  statne  of  St.  Julian  by  Berm- 
guete.  The  gorge  of  the  Tagns  here  is  very  imposing.  To  the  right, 
below  th«)  city- wall,  is  the  Bafio  de  la  Cava  (see  p.  149). 

*A  qjaint  story  is  told  of  the  building  of  this  bridge.  The  architect 
whilst  the  work  was  going  on  perceived  that  as  soon  as  the  centres  were 
removed  the  arches  would  fall ,  and  confided  his  grief  to  his  wife.  She 
with  woman's  wit  forthwith  set  fire  to  the  centring,  and  when  the  whole 
fell  together  all  the  world  attributed  the  calamity  to  the  accident  of  the 
fire.  When  the  bridge  had  been  rebuilt  again  she  avowed  her  proceed- 
ing, but  Archbishop  Tenorio.  instead  of  making  her  husband  pay  the  ex- 
penses, seems  to  hare  confined  himself  to  complimenting  Um  on  ttie 
treasure  he  possessed  in  his  wife'  (Street). 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  whole  walk  recommended  at 
p.  152  should,  at  least,  cross  the  bridge  and  aacend  to  (10  min.)  Ifuettra 
SeHora  de  le  Cabita  (PI.  B,  7),  the  ^  View  from  which  should  not  be  missed. 

To  the  S.E.  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  (p.  147)  lay  tl^e  Juderfa, 
or  old  Jewish  quarter.  The  rich  Jews  who  lived  here  erected  a 
castle  to  defend  their  property.  Near  the  site  of  this  castle  stands 
the  church  of  — 

*  Santa  Haria  la  Blanca  (PI.  B,  5;  fee  V2-I  P)t  &  building  in 
the  Mud tf jar  style,  originally  erected  as  a  synagogue,  probably  in 
the  13th  cent.,  and  converted  into  a  Christian  church  in  1405.  In 
1550  it  was  made  into  an  asylum  for  penitent  Magdalens,  and  in 
1791-98  it  was  used  as  a  barrack  and  storehouse.  It  is  now  under 
the  care  of  the  Comisi6n  de  Monumentos ,  which  has  repaired  its 
ravages,  though  partly  in  plaster  only.  —  "We  first  enter  a  fore-court; 
to  the  right  and  left  are  two  very  early  basins,  used  for  the  washing 
of  feet.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  unpretending.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  with  three  apses  added  by  the  Christians. 
The  28  horseshoe  arches  are  borne  by  82  octagonal  piers  and  engaged 
piers  in  the  walls.  The  bases  are  all  in  *azulejo'  work ;  the  elaborate 
capitals  are  ornamented  with  pine-apples,  etc.  The  spandrels  are 
filled  in  with  charming  arabesque  patterns.  Above  are  a  rich  ftieze 
and  a  triforium.  The  flat  ceiling  is  of  larch.  The  light  enters  by 
seven  round  openings  in  the  side-walls,  and  by  smaller  openings  in 
the  W.  wall,  which  was  formerly  adjoined  by  the  women's  gallery. 
The  pavement  is  tiled.  A  kind  of  cellar-door ,  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  leads  to  a  crypt  or  vault  below  the  church. 

Continuing  in  the  same  direction  and  crossing  the  Plazuela  del 
Barrio  Nuevo,  we  reach  the  — 

♦  Sinagoga  Jel  Trdnsito  (PI.  B,  6 ;  fee  V2-I  pO>  erected  about 
1360-66  by  the  Rabbi  Mm  Abdtlt  at  the  expense  of  Samuel  Levy, 
the  rich  Jewish  treasurer  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  (p.  437),  who  was  after- 
wards executed  by  order  of  his  royal  master.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  (1492)  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  handed  over  the  building  to  the 
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Order  of  CalatntTa  and  dedicated  it  to  San  Bmfto.  The  present  name 
seems  to  refer  to  an  old  picture  of  the  death  or  transition  of  the 
Yiigin.  The  ohoreh,  which  is  being  restored,  has  no  aisles.  Its 
walls-  are  elaborately  decorated  with  arabesques,  which  in  the  del- 
icacy and  richness  of  their  patterns  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Alhambra.  A  Hebrew  inscription ,  below  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  celebrates  the  founder  and  the  kings  of  Spain ;  another  con- 
sists of  extracts  from  the  83rd  and  99th  Psalms.  The  open  ceiling 
is  of  cedar ,  adorned  with  ivory.  The  light  enters  through  small 
grated  windows  (AjimSees)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls.  Round 
tiie  bottom  of  the  walls  runs  an  embedded  arcade,  resting  on  engaged 
columns  with  capitals  of  various  forms.  The  high-altar  occupies  the 
site  of  the  pulpit  whence  the  rabbis  expounded  the  law.  In  front  of 
it  are  the  tombs  of  several  Knights  of  Galatrava. 

The  Pas^o  del  TrAnsito  (PI.  B,  0,  6)  affords  fine  views.  To  the 
S.,  high  above  the  Tagus,  rises  the  Cdrcel  ProvineitU  (PI.  C,  6),  or 
provincial  prison,  formerly  the  Convento  de  los  Oilitos,  Opposite, 
on  the  steep  and  rocky  S.  bank,  is  the  Ermlta  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
la  Gabeza  (p.  152).  Below  is  the  Pefia  Tarpeya^  from  which  criminals 
were  hurled  into  the  ravine. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Ori8t6bal  (PI. 

C,  6)  and  to  the  (left)  Tallbb  dbl  Moro  (PI.  0,  6),  a  dilapidated 
building  in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  cent,  and  long  the  workshop  (tdller)  of  the  masons  employed 
on  the  cathedral  (visitors  ring  at  the  gate;  fee  i/g-l  p).  The  extant 
remains  consist  of  one  large  central  chamber  and  two  smaller  ones, 
all  richly  decorated  in  the  Mud^jar  style.  —  The  Oalle  de  Santa 
Ursula  and  the  Oalle  de  la  Oiudid  lead  hence  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
Plazuela  de  Ajpmtamiento  (p.  142). 

4.  The  Eastern  Quarters  of  the  City. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  lies  the  small  Plaza  Mayor  (PI.  D, 

4,  5),  also  known  as  the  Plaza  Redl  or  Plaza  de  Verduras  (*ve,2:etable 

market*),  the  E.  side  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  Teatro  de  Rojas 

(p.  130).  —  From  this  plaza  the  narrow  Callb  de  la  Tripbria  (PI. 

D,  E,  5j  leads  to  the»S.  to  the  prison  of  the  Hermanddd  (PL  6 ;  D, 

E,  5),  with  an  interesting  Gothic  portal  of  the  16th  century.  On 
this  are  sculptured  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'  (see 
p.  147),  with  the  figures  of  an  archer  and  an  alguazil  of  the  Her- 
mandad.  We  then  traverse  the  Plazuela  de  San  Justo  (PI.  E,  6), 
and  pursue  the  same  direction  to  the  Franciscan  nunnery  of  — 

San  Juan  de  la  Penitencia  (PL  E,  5;  no  admission),  which 
Card.  Xim^nez  built  in  1514,  with  the  partial  incorporation  of  the 
semi-Moorish  palace  of  the  Pantojas.  It  still  retains  many  interest- 
ing Moorish  ceilings,  corridors,  and  rooms.  The  Ohuboh  (entered 
from  the  S.  side;  fee  50  c.)  exhibits  a  curious  mixture  of  styles. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  choir  is  Moorish;  the  pori»l  and  cnoii 
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windows  are  Gothic;  the  rejas  are  plateiesque;  and  several  of  the 
altars  are  baroque.  Altar-pieces  by  Theotocdp%dL  On  the  left  side 
of  the  choir  is  the  Renaissance  monument  of  Franeiico  Ridz,  Bishop 
of  Avila  (d.  1528;  comp.  p.  liv),  shaped  like  an  altar  and  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  figures. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  proceed  to  the  right  through  the 
Cuesta  de  San  Justo  to  the  Corralillo  de  San  Miguel  (PL  E,  F,  5), 
whence  we  look  down  into  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Tagus.  The  Cuesta 
de  Capuchinos  leads  hence  to  the  N.W*  to  the  — 

*Alc4zar  (PL  E,  4,  5),  wMch  stands  on  the  highest  ground  in 
Toledo.  The  site  was  originally  occupied  by  a  Roman  'oastellum', 
which  the  Visigoths  also  used  as  a  citadel.  After  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Alfonso  YI.  the  Old.  resided  here  as  'Alcaide'.  Ferdinand  the 
Saint  and  Alfonso  the  Learned  converted  the  castle  into  a  palace, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  strengUiened  by  John  II.,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Charles  Y.,  and  Philip  II.  It  was  burned  down 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1710),  but  was  restored 
by  Card.  Lorenzana  in  1772-75.  The  French  set  fire  to  It  in  1810, 
and  in  1882  the  building,  once  more  restored,  vf&s  turned,  into  a 
cadet  academy.  In  1887  the  interior  was  gutted  by  a  third  con- 
flagration, and  since  then  it  has  been  under  restoration  The  W. 
facade,  built  under  the  'Catholic  Kings',  is  uninteresting;  the  portal 
is  by  Covarr&bias.  The  imposing  S.  facade,  with  its  heavy  rustica 
pilasters  in  the  Doric  style  and  its  square  comer-turrets,  was  built 
by  Martin  Barrina  from  designs  by  Juan  de  Herrera,  Tlie  fortress- 
like  E.  facade  dates  from  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Learned.  The 
N.  fagade,  by  Enrique  de  EgaSy  is  effective  from  its  huge  proportions 
and  its  comer-towers.  The  sculptures  on  the  windows  are  by  Betrur 
guete,  those  of  the  N.  portal  by  Juan  de  Mena,  The  N.  terrace  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  We  thence  enter  the  spacious  patio,  with  its 
double  arcades  of  Corinthian  columns.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  court 
is  a  handsome  staircase  by  VUlalpando  and  Herrera.  In  the  middle 
stands  a  bronze  group  after  Pompeo  Leoni  (original  in  the  Prado  Mu- 
seum, p.  83),  representing  Charles  Y.  as  the  conqueror  of  Tunis. 
This  monument  bears  two  inscriptions:  Quedar^  muerto  en  Africa  6 
entrar^  venced6r  en  Tunez  (I  shall  stay  in  ^frica  dead,  or  enter 
Tunis  as  a  victor);  Si  en  peMa  veis  caer  mi  caballo  y  mi  estandarte, 
levantad  primero  este  que  i  mi  (if  in  the  battle  you  see  my  horse 
and  standard  fall,  raise  the  latter  before  raising  me). 


The  following  •Walk  is  recommended  (ca.  1V«  hr. ;  guide  adviatble, 
as  our  Map  is  not  absolntely  accurate).  From  the  PuenU  de  San  Martin 
(PI.  A,  5  i  p.  150)  we  ascend  to  the  8.E.  by  Ihc  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagns  to  the  ermita  of  ITuestra  8e2ora  de  la  Oabesa  (PL  B,  7),  which 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  of  the  mountains  to  the  8.  We 
then  retrace  our  steps  for  a  few  hundred  yards  and  follow  the  road  descend- 
ing into  the  valley  of  the  Cdbtta.  Farther  on  we  ascend  again  and  proceed 
along  Uie  slope  of  the  mountains  to  the  ermita  of  La  Yirgtn  M  Voik 
(PI.  E,  7, 8).    Hence  we  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  DegoU<ida(JPh  F,  7X 
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then  ascend  and  proceed  towards  the  N.  to  the  CatUUo  de  San  Servanda 
(PI.  F,  3;  p.  144),  above  the  Alcantara  Bridge  (p.  144). 

About  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Toledo  lies  the  little  town  of  (htadamtir^ 
idth  the  CMtle  of  Pedro  Lope  de  Ay^la  (15th  cent.)-  The  Visigothic  exowin 
mentioned  at  p.  100  were  found  at  Chtarrazar^  near  Guadamtir. 

10.  From  Yenta  de  Bafos  (Madrid)  to  Palencia 
and  Santander. 

'  148  M.  Baxlwat  (Chmpania  del  Norte)  in  9  hrs.  (fares  30  p.  90,  22  p.  96, 
13 p.  45  e.).  From  Madrid  to  Santander,  316  M.,  one  train  (tren  oorrio, 
with  through-carriages)  daily  in  19V2  hrs.  (fares  68  p.  70,  46  p.  55,  27  p. 
20  c).  In  summer  the  tren  corrio  performs  the  journey  in  16  hrs.,  and 
there  is  also  a  slow  train  (tr^n  mixto)  taking  23  hrs.  —  Railway  restsu- 
mits  at  Venta  de  BaUos  and  Reinota. 

Venta  de  Banos,  see  p.  28.  —  The  train  turns  towards  the  N., 
crosses  the  Canal  de  Lagranja,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  river  Catri6n 
and  the  Canal  de  CaHiUa  (pp.  23,  42),  with  the  hills  of  Palencia 
and  Magaz  to  the  left  and  right.  To  the  left  lie  Calabazanos  and 
ViUamuriel  de  Cerrato^  the  latter  with  a  Romano-Gothic  church  of 
the  14th  century. 

7  M.  Falencda  (^Oran  Hotel  Continental^  Barrio  Nuevo  14,  an 
indifferent  Spanish  house^  pens.  6-7  p. ,  omn.  at  the  station ;  Cafe 
SttktOf  Calle  Mayor  Principal  89  j  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Calle 
San  Francisco ;  Baths  of  Dr,  Fuentes,  Paseo  de  la  Orilla  del  Rio), 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  16,100 
inhab.,  situated  6n  the  left  bank  of  the  Carrion.  It  was  originally 
fotinded  by  the  Vaccsi,  a  Oeltiberian  tribe,  and  was  not  subdued  by 
the  Romans  without  an  obstinate  resistance.  During  the  12th  cent. 
Palencia  was  the  seat  of  the  Gasfcilian  kings  and  Cortes,  and  several 
church  councils  were  held  here.  In  1620  it  took  part  in  the  Comu- 
nero  rebellion  (p.  63),  and  its  rigorous  castigatioii  by  Charles  V. 
put  a  term  to  its  importance. 

From  the  railway-station  we  cross  the  Plaza  de  Leon  and  follow 
the  Calle  de  la  Vireina  and  the  Calle  del  Emperador  to  the  Plaza 
San  Antolfn,  where  the  cathedral  stands. 

The  *Cathbdbal,  dedicated  to  8t,  AntoUn,  was  begun  in  1321, 
hnt  dates  mainly  from  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  16th  century. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  second  or  florid  period  of  the 
Spanish  pointed  style  (14-l6th  cent.),  but  the  exterior  offers  little 
of  interest  except  the  elaborate  8.  portal  (Puerta  del  Obispo),  which 
is  flanked  by  a  lofty  campanile.  The  interior,  however,  produces  a 
nngiilarly  hannonious  impression,  with  its  clustered  columns,  its 
delicately  ornamented  windows  and  triforia,  and  the  fine  vaulting 
of  the  nave.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  second  transept,  interposed 
hetween  the  capilla  mayor  and  the  fine  plateresque  Capilla  del  Sacit- 
ttftnto.  The  retablo  of  the  high-altar  (p.  Ixvi)  is  adorned  with  rich 
Wttlptures  In  the  plateresque  style  (1530).  The  custodia,  exhibited 
^\7  on  Coitus  Christi  Day,  is  by  Juan  de  Benavente  (1582).   The 
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beautiful  choir-stalls  date  from  1650.  The  choir-screen  is  by  Gatpat 
Eodriguez.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  capilla  mayor  are 
the  tombs  of  the  Abbots  Diego  de  Quevdra  (Epistle  side),  Francisco 
Nunez,  and  Rodrigo  Enriquez  (Gospel  side),  all  of  the  loth  century^ 
The  trascOTO,  by  Oil  de  Siloe  (p.  11),  contains  a  finely  carved  pulpit, 
by  Higinio  Balmtueda^  and  an  altar-piece  by  Juan  de  Holanda 
(Virgin  and  St.  John  surrounded  by  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ). 
In  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Lucia  is  a  picture  by  Zurbardn,  St  Catharine 
praying.  The  Sal  a  Capitular  contains  some  excellently  preserved 
old  Flemish  tapestry  (tapiees),  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Ascension,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins.  The  cloisters,  with  a  portal  by  AL  Berruguete  (p.  Ivi),  have 
been  partially  built  up  and  disfigured.  The  somewhat  fatiguing 
ascent  of  the  tower  (fee  1  p.)  rewards  tlie  climber  with  a  fine  pano- 
rama of  the  city,  the  hills  of  Ostero  and  San  Juan,  the  ri^er  Oanion, 
and  the  far-stretching  Tierra  de  Campos.  —  Adjoitiing  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  Hospital  de  San  AntoUny  dating  ficom  th«  12th  century. 

The  parochial  church  of  San  Miguel  (generally  dosed"),  in  the 
Calle  Mayor  Antigua,  is  a  Romano-Gothic  building  of  the  13th  cent., 
with  a  tower  erected  for  purposes  of  defence.  In  th^  N.  part  of 
the  town  (Plaza  San  Pablo)  is  the  Dominican  church  of  San  Pablo 
(15th  cent.),  with  a  plain  Renaissance  facade,  flue  vaulting  over 
the  nave  and  aisles,  and  handsome  choir-stalls  (16th  cent.).  The 
♦Capilla  Mayor  contains  a  fine  carved  altar  (early  i6th  cent.)  and 
monuments  of  the  Marquises  of  Poza,  by  Al.  Berruguete  and  Pompeb 
Leoni.  In  the  transept  Is  a  handsome  Gothic  altar,  with  a  carving 
of  the  Pietk.  —  The  church  of  San  Lataro  contains  a  good  copy  of 
a  Madonna  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  six  panels  with  scenes  f^om  the 
Life  of  Christ  by  Juan  de  Flandes. 

The  Ayvntamiento  contains  some  Roman  tombstones  —  The 
lunatic  asylum  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  (the  former  Hospicio  de  San 
Lazaro"),  to  the  S.E.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  house  of  the  Cid 
(pp.  30,  40).  —  The  Paseos  del  Salon  and  de  los  Frailes,  to  the  S. 
of  the  town,  afford  pleasant  resorts  for  summer-evenjngs. 

Excursions  (by  omnibus)  may  be  made  to  (3  M .)  Fuentei  de  Vatdtpero^ 
the  castle  of  which  made  a  eelebrated  defence  against  the  Gomuneroi 
(1620),  and  to  the  (22  M.)  picturesquely  situated  Cairidn  de  lo4  Condet^  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  doughty  Counts  of  Carri6n,  whose  prowess  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid.  Here  are  the  Romanesque  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Camino  and  the  fine  cloisters  of  the  Benedictine  content 
of  San  Zoilo  (16th  cent. ;  comp.  p.  Ivi). 

Beyond  Palencia  the  railway  traverses  the  endless  flats  of  the 
Tierra  de  Campoe.  To  the  left  lies  Hwillos,  one  of  the  oldest  abbeys 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  (12th  cent.).  —  16  M.  Moniton  de  Campos 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Carrion  and  the  Ucieza,  Was  once  a  royal 
residence  but  is  now  an  impoverished  village  with  a  ruined  ch&teau 
(Palaeio  de  Altamira).  To  the  N.  and  E^  are  barren  heists  crowned 
by  the  ruined  fastnesses  of  Castillo  and  Coistillon  (12th  cent.).  -^ 
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We  cross  the  Ueieza  and  pass  seTeral  uniiAportant  stations.  To  th6 
W.  of  (36  M.)  Cabanas  is  a  medisBval  watch-tower,  130  ft.  high  and 
with  walls  13  ft.  thick.   It  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  Villatorre. 

Beyond  (39  M.)  Osomo  the  train  crosses  the  Abcmade$  and 
Espinosa^  and  then  runs  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Boedo. 
46  M.  Espinosa  de  Villagonaalo,  once  strongly  fortified.  We  then 
ascend  the  ridge  of  San  Cristobal^  crossing  it  at  a  height  of  2825  ft. 
To  the  left  is  Santa  Cruz  de  Boedo j  to  the  right  San  Cristobal.  We 
cross  the  Ptsuerga.  —  53  M.  Htrrera,  on  a  pleasant  hill  to  the 
left,  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  engagement  with  the  Gar  lists  tinder 
Merino  and  Balmaseda  (1834). 

The  train  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisnerga.  To  the  right, 
in  the  distance,  are  the  mountain-chains  of  Oiio  and  Pancorbo 
(p.  27).  67  M.  Alar  del  Bey,  the  terminus  of  the  Canal  de  CastUla 
(pp.  28,  42).  Well-watered  valleys,  used  both  by  the  industrialist 
and  the  husbandman,  alternate  with  picturesque  tracts  of  rock. 
Near  (63  M.)  OUeroSj  on  the  heights  of  Villaescusaj  the  train 
crosses  the  Pisuerga  three  times.  River  and  railway  now  enter  the 
wine-growing  valley  of  the  Cameia  through  the  gorge  of  Cangosto. 

68  M.  Agoil&r  de  Camp6o ,  the  Roman  Vellica ,  is  a  small 
town  with  1500  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Pisuerga.  It  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  13-15th 
cent. ,  and  the  'Catholic  Kings'  made  it  the  seat  of  a  margrave.  The 
first  to  hold  the  title  was  the  powerful  Fernandez  Manrlque,  who 
entertained  Charles  V.  here  iu  1517  and  1522.  This  period  is  re- 
called by  the  ruins  of  the  town-walls  and  castle  and  by  the  armorial 
bearings  on  several  old  palaces.  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Roman- 
esque church  of  Santa  Cecilia  and  the  early-pointed  San  Miguel, 
containing  monuments  of  the  12-16th  centuries. 

A  pleasant  route  leads  to  the  W.  from  Agailar  to  tlie  once  celebrated 
Premonstratensian  convent  of  Santa  Maria  la  Real.  The  convent  dates 
from  the  11th  cent.,  but  it  has  been  several  times  rebuilt  and  has  lost  many 
of  its  old  columns  and  capitals.  The  cloisters,  as  seen  from  the  upper 
arcade,  still  form  a  model  of  the  Romanesque  style. 

Near  (72  M.)  Quintanilla  de  las  Torres  are  some  coal-pits.  — 
76  M.  Mataporquira ,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  to  the  left,  is 
the  first  place  In  the  province  of  Santander  and  the  junction  of  the 
railway  from  La  Robla  (Leon)  to  Bilbao.  —  Farther  on  we  see  on 
both  sides  hilly  districts  broken  up  by  well-tilled  valleys  with  water- 
courses and  roads.  —  81 1/2  M.  Pozazal  (3230  ft.)  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  railway. 

88  M.  Beinosa  (Fonda  Universal ;  Bail.  Bestaurant)^  with  3000 
inhab.,  lies  in  a  green  valley  watered  by  the  Ebro  and  Hijar.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  many  factories,  mUls,  agricultural  establish- 
nients,  and  deposits  of  brown  coal.  Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  to 
the  Vista  AUgre  and  in  the  Paseo  de  las  Columnas. 

Cervatot,  about  3  M.  to  the  8.W.  (omnibus),  possesses  a  curious^ early 
mediaeyal  church  (11th  cent.),  which  is  yearly  becoming  more  dilapidated. 
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The  doorw&7,  cftpiUIs,  and  frieeee  are  corerod  with  rade  sculpturea,  naany 
of  a  grossly  ohscene  character. 

The  train  ciosses  the  Ebro,  threads  a  tannel  ^4  ^*  ^S)  "^ 
follows  the  conrse  of  the  Besaya  through  a  fine  mountainous  and 
wooded  district,  forming  the  finest  part  of  the  line.  The  direct 
distance  between  (96  M.)  Peaquera  and  (108  M.)  Bareena  is  less  than 
2  M.,  but  to  accomplish  the  descent  the  railway  has  to  make  a  detour 
of  12  M.,  with  seven  sharp  curves  and  eight  tunnels,  passing  Mon- 
tablh  and  the  Mediaeoneha  ValUy.  —  111  M.  MoUedo;  112  M.  Santa 
Crux;  114  M.  Laa  Fragutu;  119  M.  Los  CorrdUs^  in  the  midst  of 
the  fertile  Buel  vaUey  •,  122  M.  La$  Caldaa  de  Besaya  (Gran  Hotel), 
a  picturesquely  situated  watering-place  with  frequented  thermal 
springs. 

I26V2  M.  Torrelavega^  founded  by  Garzilaso  die  la  Vega  and 
once  a  fief  of  the  Mendoza  family,  is  now  the  ch  ef  foeus  of  the 
iron-mining  of  the  province  of  Santander.  Pop.  7746.  —  1301/2  M. 
Benedo;  136  M.  Ouamizo;  138  M.  B60,  with  a  good  distant  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Santander. 

143  M.  Santander,  see  p.  23. 


11.  From  Palencia  to  Leon  (Oij6n^  Corunna). 

77  M.  Railway  iFerrocarriles  del  Norte)  in  8V4-5*/4  hrs.  (fares  14  p.  TO, 
11  p.  5,  6  p.  ^  c).  —  Through- train  to  Corunna,  see  p.  182. 

Palencia,  see  p.  163.  —  The  railway  runs  to  the  N.W.  across 
the  Tierra  de  Campos.  On  the  bare  hills  to  the  right  are  the  ruins 
of  the  fortresses  of  Castillo  and  Oastillon  (p.  164).  3^/2  M.  Qri^ota  ; 
7  M.  Villaumbrales  J  9  M.  Becerril. 

13  M.  Paredes  de  Nava,  the  birthplace  of  Alonso  Berruguete 
(p.  lvi)j  171/2  M.  Villalumbroso;  22  M.  Cisneros,  once  the  seat  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name;  29  M.  Villada;  36  M.  Orajal  de 
Campos,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  of  the  16th  century. 

38  M.  Sahag^,  a  town  of  2730  inhab.,  was  the  Camala  of  the 
Romans  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  ruined  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Sahagun,  visible  from  the 
railway,  was  erected  over  the  graves  of  SS.  Facundus  and  Primitivus 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  history  of  the  land  dur- 
ing the  10-16th  centuries.  In  the  following  period,  however,  the 
monastery  suffered  so  much  from  internal  quarrels,  earthquakes , 
and  conflagrations,  that  nothing  remained  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent, 
but  a  pile  of  ruins.  The  Capilla  de  San  Mancio  (12th  cent.)  con- 
tains the  fine  tomb  of  Alfonso  VI.  (comp.  also  p.  Iv). 

Farther  on  the  train  crosses  viaducts  and  the  Cea,  To  the  right 
is  the  picturesquely  situated  convent  of  Trianos.  42V2M.  Calzada; 
50  M.  El'BurgO'Raneros;  60  M.  Santas  Mairtas,  We  enter  the  delta 
of  the  Porma^  Bemeaga,  and  Eela,  crossing  the  last-named  river  by 
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a  bridge  330  yds.  long.  —  65  M.  Palanquinos,  a  faTOUiite  summet 
resort  of  the  Leonese;  71  M.  Tomeros. 

76V2  M.  Leoi^   The  rail,  station  (restaurant)  lies  3/^  M.  to  the 
W.  of  ^e  town ;  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 


Lton.  —  Hotels.  ^HdT.  Kosikoa,  Calle  Ban  Marcelo ;  HdT.  db  Paris, 
Calle  San  Marcelo  and  Galle  del  Gid  2,  an  indifferent  Spanish  house,  pens, 
from  6  fr.  —  OafAs.  SitizOt  Galle  OrdoSo  Segundo  1  ^  Bueda^  Galle  San 
Marcelo  8.  —  Baths,  Calle  Ordono  Segundo  19. 

Post  Offiee,  Galle  Gaatro  Gantones  9.  —  Telegraph  Ofloe,  Galle  San 
Marcelo  8. 

Ledn  (2625  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  15,300  inhab.,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Torio  and  the  Bemesga^  in  a  plain  abounding  in  trees 
and  meadows.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Sev- 
enth Roman  Legion  (Oemina  Pia  Felix)  occupied  a  fortified  camp 
here.  In  the  6th  cent,  the  place  was  stormed,  after  a  valiant  resist- 
ance, by  Leovigild  and  his  Goths,  and  it  remained  in  their  possession 
until  988,  when  it  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  Its  period 
of  glory  began  with  Alfonso  7.,  who  invested  it  with  many  priv- 
ileges (*bueno8  fueros'),  and  was  at  its  height  in  the  ll-13th  cen- 
turies. After  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon  the  town 
sank  into  obscurity,  ttom  which  it  momentarily  emerged  in  1521, 
as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63).  Visitors  who 
now  wander  through  its  deserted,  narrow,  and  irregular  streets  will 
And  the  cathedral,  the  royal  tombs,  and  the  city-walls  the  only  re- 
minders that  Leon  was  once  the  proud  capital  of  a  kingdom  that 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rhone.  —  The  climate  is 
▼dry  raw,  and  in  winter  the  mercury  often  sinks  to  10-15®  Fahr. 
below  freezing-point  or  even  lower. 

The  business  of  the  town  is  focussed  in  the  Plaza  Matob,  or 
PUtza  de  la  Conatitucion,  which  is  surrounded  with  arcades.  This 
square  was  formerly  used  for  fetes  and  processions,  and  is  now  the 
Bcene  of  several  markets,  which  afford  (especially  on  Sat.)  a  good 
opportunity  to  study  the  ways  and  costume  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry.  On  the  W.  side  stands  the  Consiatorio,  or  court-house, 
a  handsome  building  flanked  with  towers  (1677).  —  The  Calle 
Naeva  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Plazubla  db  la  Catedral, 
with  the  seminary,  bishop's  palace,  and  cathedral. 

Tbe  ^Cathedral  (Santa  Maria  de  Regla)^  one  of  the  grandest 
examples  of  the  Gothic  style  on  Spanish  soil,  is  smaller  than  the 
cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Seville,  but  excels  them  in  del- 
icacy of  execution.  It  is  closely  allied  with  the  cathedrals  of 
N.  France,  such  as  those  of  Rheims  and  Amiens  (comp.  p.  xlv). 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  baths  and  of  a  palace  of  Or- 
dofio  n.  (10th  cent.),  which  was  early  transformed  into  a  church. 
The  present  building,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
^Uikop  Mamique  de  Lara  in  1199,  was  actually  begun  in  the  early- 
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Gothic  style  »bo\it  1250  and  was  not  finished  till  the  close  of  the 
following  century.  The  chief  master-builders  seeai  to  ha^e  been 
Pedro  Cebrian,  Enrique,  GhdUen  de  Rohan,  and  Juan  de  Badajo%. 
The  building  was  repeatedly  restored,  but  the  disorepandes  of  style, 
visible  mainly  on  the  exterior,  produce  a  by  no  means  unpleasant 
effect.  The  ground-plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  nave 
and  aisles,  transept,  a  choir  with  double  aisles,  an  ambulatory, 
and  radiating  chapels.  The  total  length  is  298  ft.,  the  breadth 
131  ft.,  the  height  of  the  nave  98  ft.  The  building  material  is  yel- 
lowish limestone.  The  restoration,  begun  in  1860,  is  still  in  pro- 
gress. 

Mr.  street,  after  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  cathedral  must  be 
regarded  as  a  French,  rather  than  as  a  Spanish  church,  goes  on  to  say: 
*it  is,  indeed,  in  almost  every  respect  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
noblest  churches  of  Europe.  Its  detail  is  rich  and  beautiful  throughout, 
its  plan  very  excellent,  the  sculpture  with  whidi  it  is  adorned  quite 
equal  in  quantity  and  character  to  that  of  any  church  of  the  age,  and  the 
stained  glass  wilJi  which  its  windows  are  everywhere  filled,  perhaps  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe\ 

The  Main  or  W.  Facade  is  very  imposing,  with  its  three  ornate 
doorways,  its  arcade  of  colonnettes,  its  large  rose-window  (25  ft.  in 
diameter),  and  its  turret-flanked  gable.  The  effect  has  been  much 
enhanced  by  the  removal  of  the  additions  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
the  niche  to  the  left  of  the  main  portal  is  a  small  column  with  the 
escutcheon  of  Leon  and  Castile  and  the  legend  *locus  appellationis', 
marking  the  site  on  which  justice  was  anciently  administered.  On 
the  pillar  between  the  two  openings  of  the  main  portal  (PI.  16)  is 
a  statue^  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  la  Blanca.  The  reliefs  in  the  spaces 
over  the  doors  represent  the  reward  of  the  just  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  Above  is  Christ  as  the  judge  of  all.  Over  the  N.  (left) 
portal  (PI.  16)  are  represented  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents.  Above  the  S.  (right)  portal  (PI.  17)  are  the  Death 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  doors  of  the  N.  portal  (PL  16) 
are  carved  with  scenes  from  the  Passion.  The  gable  above  the  wheel- 
window  is  occupied  by  a  relief  of  the  Annunciation  and  a  figure  of 
the  Saviour.  —  The  Towers  flanking  the  facade  are  unequal  in  height 
and  very  unlike  in  appearance.  The  older  one  to  the  N.  (213  ft. 
high),  with  round  windows,  looks  somewhat  heavy.  The  late-Gothic 
Torre  del  Reloj  to  the  S.  (224  ft.  high)  dates  from  the  16th  cent, 
and  rises  in  Ave  stages,  with  buttresses  and  flnials  at  the  angles  and 
an  elegant  open-work  spire.  Above  and  below  the  cornice  between 
the  first  and  second  story  is  the  inscription :  ^Maria-Jesus  XPS-Deus 
homo';  higher  up,  'Ave  Maria-Gratia  plena-dominus  t6cum\ 

The  8.  Facade  of  the  church  is  also  very  beautiftil,  with  its  airy 
flying  bnttresses,  its  slender  finials,  its  magnificent  windows,  and 
the  tasteful  balustrade  on  the  top.  The  facade  of  the  S.  transept, 
like  the  W.  facade,  has  been  re-erected  and  purged  of  its  Renais- 
sance disfigurements;  it  also  has  three  richly  decorated  portals 
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(i5t]i  cent.),  galleries  of  small  columns,  a  row  of  windows,  and  two 
rose-windows.   AboTe  is  a  statue  of  St.  Froilan. 

The  richly  articulated  Choir  is  best  surveyed  from  the  Plazuela 
de  Puerta  Obispo. 

The  Intbbiob,  which  is  throughout  in  the  style  of  the  14th  cent., 
makes  an  effect  of  extraordinary  grace  and  lightness,  witli  its  finely 
articulated  circular  piers,  its  elegant  triforium  gallery,  and  its  230 
traceried  windows,  some  of  which  are  40  ft.  high.  The  height  to 
which  it  was  carried  seemed  so  reckless  and  hazardous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  solidity  of  the  supports ,  that  some  of  the  openings  in 
the  aisles  were  built  up,  perhaps  with  exaggerated  caution,  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  building.  This  masonry,  however,  has 
DOW  been  removed  —  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  effect. 
The  stained  glass  of  the  windows,  dating  from  the  13-i6th  cent., 
has  been  nearly  all  taken  out  during  the  restoration.  At  present  the 
only  old  windows  in  place  are  those  of  the  capiUa  mayor,  the  Capilla 
de  Santiago  (p.  160),  and  the  large  rose-windows  in  the  W.  front 
and  N.  transept,  showing  the  Virgin  and  Saviour  encircled  by  kings 
and  angels  making  music. 

The  Coro,  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  dates  from  the  15-16th 
cent.,  and  contains  the  organs,  the  tribunes  for  the  choristers,  and 
two  rows  of  stalls  (Silleria),  The  latter,  carved  in  walnut,  with  finely 
ornamented  patterns  and  figures  on  the  backs,  and  a  most  elaborate 
open-work  frieze,  are  a  masterpiece  by  Fadriqv£,  John  of  Malirhes, 
and  the  Dutchman  Copin.  The  two  canopied  stalls  in  the  upper 
row  are  destined  for  the  bishop  and  for  the  king,  as  hereditary  canon 
of  the  cathedral.  The  reliefs  near  the  entrance,  in  a  more  mature 
Renaissance  style,  are  ascribed  to  Bodrigo  AUman.  The  Tratcoro  is 
of  alabaster  and  is  executed  in  the  plateresque  style  with  rich  gild- 
ing and  painting ;  it  has,  however,  been  spoiled  by  an  ugly  door 
and  other  later  additions.  The  reliefs  represent  scenes  from  the 
New  Testament,  the  figures  are  Church  Fathers  and  Apostles. 

The  CapiUa  Mayor  is  undergoing  restoration  and  cannot  be 
seen  to  advantage.  The  screens  enclosing  it  date  from  the  15- 
16th  centuries.  —  In  the  AmlnUatory  are  two  marble  altars  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  with  the  cinerary  urns  of  88.  Alvito  and  Pelayo, 
Bishops  of  Leon.  At  the  back  of  the  capilla  mayor  is  the  elaborate 
Monument  of  Ordono  II.  (d.  923),  executed  in  the  15th  cent,  and 
adorned  with  the  so-called  ^estofado'  painting.  In  the  middle  lies 
the  effigy  of  the  king,  with  a  dog  at  his  feet  To  the  left  and  right 
of  the  niche  are  a  monk  and  a  herald,  directing  attention  to  the  in- 
scription. A  warrior  (below,  to  the  right)  is  guarding  the  Leonese 
coat-of-arms,  before  which  flee  a  number  of  Moors.  The  difference 
of  style  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  seems  to  indicate  a  later 
modification  of  the  original  plan.  —  Near  Ordofio's  tomb  are  old 
frescoes  of  the  Entombment  and  the  Mocking  of  Christ,  lately  un- 
skilfully restored.  —  To  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Pelayo  is  the 
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Portada  del  Cardo^  a  door  of  the  15th  cent,  elaborately  adonied 
with  foliage  and  fruit,  and  intended  for  the  admission  of  the  acolytes 
to  the  high-altar. 

The  Capilla  del  Carmen  (PI.  8)  was  constraeted  by  Bishop 
Pedro  de  Vaca  in  the  15th  cent.;  to  the  right  of  its  high-altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Rodrigo  (d.  1532),  with  an  interesting  relief  of  a 
funeral  procession.  —  In  the  CapiUa  del  Salvador  (PI.  5),  to  the 
left,  is  the  monument  of  Countess  Sancha  of  Leon  by  Juan  Lope% 
(14th  cent.);  the  reliefs  are  said  to  refer  to  the  murder  of  the 
countess  by  her  covetous  nephew,  who  was  forthwith  torn  asunder 
by  horses.  —  The  Capilla  de  la  Concepcion  (PI.  4),  dating  from 
1230,  contains  (left)  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Manrique  (p.  157).  —  In 
the  CapiUa  de  la  Asuneion  (PI.  8)  Is  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Arnaldo  (d.  1235),  one  of  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Albigenses. 
—  The  CapUla  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Dado  (PI.  1)  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Manrique.  Over  the  altar  is  the  painted  figure  of  'Oar 
Lady  of  the  Die'  (dado),  a  fine  and  characteristic  work  of  the  Gothic 
period.  Its  name  is  explained  by  the  story  that  a  gambler,  having 
unsuccessfully  called  on  the  aid  of  the  Virgin ,  threw  one  of  his 
dice  at  the  figure,  which  forthwith  began  to  bleed.  —  The  stained 
glass  windows  of  the  Capilla  de  Santiago^  which  was  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  by  Juan  de  Badajoz  in  a  late-Gothie 
plateresque  style,  are  among  the  best-preserved  in  the  cathedral. 
Fine,  too,  are  the  richly  carved  and  whimsical  friezes  and  the  gro^ 
tesque  supports  of  the  pillars  (Queen  of  Sheba,  Samson  with  the 
lion.  Monk  reading,  satirically  inscribed  4egere  nonintelligere',  etc.). 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar,  and  on  the  altar  itself,  are  four  sil- 
ver caskets,  containing  the  remains  of  SS.  Alvito,  Pelayo,  Froilin, 
and  Antolin,  and  a  silver  custodia  (16th  cent.),  with  portraits  of 
St.  Froil&n  and  various  Apostles  and  Church  Fathers. 

The  *Cloistbiis,  which  are  98  ft.  square,  show,  in  consequence 
of  later  restorations,  a  curious  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
forms  and  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain.  The  mural 
paintings,  executed  by  Maestre  Nicolas  and  Lorenno  in  1464-70 
(comp.  p.  Ixviii),  are  now  very  dilapidated.  Those  in  best  preserva- 
tion are  Christ  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (N.W.),  Scourging 
of  Christ  (N.  W.),  and  the  Last  Supper  (N.).  —  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  cloisters  is  the  Chapel  of  Count  ReboUedo  (PI.  13),  with  the 
monument  of  this  nobleman  (d.  1636),  who  was  a  Spanish  general 
and  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  The  adjoining  Staircase^ 
leading  to  the  chapter-house,  erected  by  Bishop  Pedro  Manuel^  is  one 
of  the  most  important  creations  of  the  plateresque  style. 

The  most  interesting  MS.  in  the  Chapter  Library  is  the  palimpsest  of 
the  Lex  Bomana  Visigothoram,  discovered  hy  Dr.  B.  Beer  in  1838  (ao.  15). 
Others  of  importance  are  Kos.  8,  9,  16,  26,  27,  and  36. 

On  leaving  the  cathedral,  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  passing  the 
Neptune  Fountain  and  following  the  Calles  de  la  Catedral  and  San 
Marcelo,  to  the  Pla.zubla  db  San  Mahoblo.    This  square  is  ad- 
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Joined  by  th«  Theatre,  the  Hospital ^  tiie  Toum  Ball,  and  other 
interesting  buildings.  The  AyunUrrMtmio  (town-hall),  with  Doric- 
Ionic  fa9ades  to  the  N.  and  E.,  was  built  by  Jnan  Ribera  in  1585. 
Adjacent  is  the  chnrch  of  San  Marcelo,  dating  from  1096  bnt  dis- 
ilgored  by  later  restorations.  Opposite  (N.  side  of  the  plaza)  is  the 
Com  de  las  Ouzmanes,  resembling  an  Italian  palace  and  built  in 
1560  by  Bishop  Juan  Quifiones  y  Guzman,  an  ancestor  of  the 
ex-Empress  Eugenie.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  provincial  diet.  — 
The  Calle  del  Old,  just  beyond  this  building,  leads  to  the  — 

*Golegiata  de  San  Isidoro,  an  early-Romanesque  edifice,  resem- 
bling in  many  respects  the  cathedral  of  Santiago.  It  was  founded 
by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  in  1005,  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
of  St  Isidore  and  other  martyrs,  as  well  as  for  a  royal  mausoleum. 
It  was  altered  or  rebuilt  by  Master  Pedro  Vitamberi  and  not  con- 
secrated unlil  1149,  while  even  then  its  decorations  were  probably 
still  incomplete.  The  main  facade,  which  is  strengthened  by  mas- 
sive buttresses,  is  adorned  with  quaint  old  reliefs  ^>.  xlvii).  Above 
the  right  portal  (now  walled  up)  are  the  Descent  from  the  Gross  and 
Deposition  in  the  Tomb,  with  SS.  Paul  (r.)  and  Peter  (1.).  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  left  portal  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham ,  under 
a  zodiacal  frieze.  The  upper  stage,  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
an  equestrian  statue  of  St.  Isidore,  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

Ihtbbiob  (open  after  3  p.m.).  The  nave,  26  ft  in  width,  is 
roofed  with  barrel  vaulting,  the  aisles  with  quadripartite  vaulting. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  simple  stone  sarcophagus  of  the 
architect  Yitamben,  near  which  is  a  Romanesque  font  The  cusped 
and  stilted  arches  of  the  spacious  transept,  which  is  also  roofed 
with  a  barrel-vault,  betoken  Moorish  influence.  The  capilla  mayor, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  reja  and  roofed  with  star-vaulting, 
was  built  in  the  late-Gothic  style  in  1513  to  take  the  place  of  two 
earlier  apsidal  chapels.  It  is  one  of  the  few  in  Spain  in  which  the 
Host  is  on  constant  exhibition  (*de  maniflesto').  On  the  high-altar 
is  a  silver  shrine  with  the  bones  of  St.  Isidore.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  small  semicircular  apses,  forming  the  E.  terminations  of  the 
aisles.  —  The  Treasury  contains  a  magnificent  silver  processional 
cross  (16th  cent),  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  in  Spain.  — 
The  left  aisle  is  adjoined  by  the  CloisterSy  with  the  old  refectory. 
—  At  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  is  the  Royal  Pantheon,  the  tombs 
in  which  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1808.  The  Capilla  de 
Santa  Catalina,  or  larger  of  the  two  chambers  of  which  the  Pantheon 
consists,  is  a  rectangular  structure  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  early- 
Romanesque  paintings.  It  is  roofed  with  six  quadripartite  vaults, 
borne  by  two  columns.   A  few  of  the  stone  coffins  are  still  extant. 

The  Ck>NVBNT  Staibcasji,  a  richly  decorated  work  of  the  Renaissance, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  —  The  Libbaby  contains  a  number  of  interest- 
ing early  printed  books  and  several  valuable  HSS.  The  best  now  here  is 
a  Bible  of  960,  adorned  with  exquisite  miniatures  by  the  Presbyter  Sancho. 
The  library  also  contains  the  battle-standard  of  Alfonso  VII.  -  In  the 
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Mnnimmt  Room  U  an  agate  chalice  of  tbe  11  th  cent.,  richly  adorned  with 
precious  stone. 

The  Gallb  db  Rbnubva.  leads  from  San  Isidoro  towards  the  N.W. 
to  the  *Gonv6xit  of  San  Marcos,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bemesga  (adm.  free,  9-3;  at  other  times  for  a  fee).  The  original 
building  on  this  site  was  a  hospital  for  the  pilgrims  to  Compostela. 
The  new  building,  planned  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  but  not 
begun  till  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ,  was  substantially  the  work  of 
OuUlermo  Doncel^  OrozcOy  and  Juan  de  Badajoz.  The  main  facade, 
turned  towards  the  S.,  and  now  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation,  ranks 
among  the  finest  examples  of  the  plateresque  style,  not  only  in  the 
monumental  nobility  of  its  plan,  but  also  in  the  wealth  and  charm- 
ing execution  of  its  decoration.  The  graceful  festoons  and  delicate 
friezes,  the  medallions  on  the  plinth,  and  the  superb  main  portal 
(which  ret^'aUs  the  Oertosa  of  Pavia)  are  also  noteworthy.  The  in- 
terior of  the  convent-church,  which  has  never  been  finished,  also 
produces  a  most  agreeable  impression,  with  its  aisleless  nave,  spa- 
cious transept,  and  lofty  vaulting.  The  beautiful  choir-stalls,  dating 
from  1641,  were  freely  restored  in  1721.  The  Sala  Capitular  (with 
a  richly  carved  ceiling  of  the  16th  cent.),  the  sacristy,  and  the 
cloisters  are  hardly  less  interesting.  The  lower  stage  of  the  last 
now  contains  the  Museo  Provincial. 

The  Museum  contains  some  remarkable  Roman  monuments,  most  of 
which  were  found  in  the  town-wall,  which  they  had  been  employed  to 
repair.  Among  these  is  a  large  Altar  to  Diana  of  the  time  of  Trajan  or 
of  Hadrian,  dedicated  by  a  commander  of  the  7th  Legion  in  gratitude  for 
a  suces3ful  hunting-expedition,  the  results  of  which  (boars*  tusks,  sti^' 
antlers)  are  celebrated  in  graceful  verses.  There  are  also  numerous  bricks 
with  the  stamp  of  the  7th  Legion,  and  rude  tombstones  of  native  horse- 
men, with  representations  of  their  horses  (the  ^Asturcones*  were  famous 
as  race -horses  in  the  Roman  circus).  The  museum  farther  contains  a 
wooden  bust  of  St.  Francis  (full  of  expression),  by  Carmona;  Byzantine 
crucifixes}  a  gold  cross,  offered  by  King  Ramiro  II.;  ancient  fans  em- 
broidered with  gold;  coins;  small  Roman  antiquities;  an  Arabic  and  a 
Hebrew  inscription. 

On  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  the  town  is  girdled  by  imposing  ♦Walls 
(Murallajj  strengthened  with  towers  and  dating  in  their  lower  part 
from  the  Roman  period.  Like  the  walls  of  Astorga  and  Lugo,  they 
are  among  the  best-preserved  specimens  of  Roman  fortifications  of 
the  later  period  (beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.),  and  were  repeatedly 
repaired  (comp.  above)  even  In  antiquity.  They  can  be  most  con- 
veniently visited  at  the  section  which  runs  to  the  N.  from  the  E. 
side  of  the  cathedral,  along  the  Calle  de  los  Cubes,  to  the  Puerta 
del  Castillo. 

Those  who  have  time  may  visit  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dd  M«rcadOy 
which  lies  to  the  K.W.,  in  the  Calle  de  Herreros.  In  the  same  quarter 
are  the  promenades  of  La  Ronda  or  Papalaguinda  and  Calvario,  stretching 
along  the  Bemesga  (band  on  Sun.  evenings). 

Near  the  village  of  Nava  T^era^  outside  the  N.  gate,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  house,  with  mosaic  pavements,  ^|^^p^v^@(j^4^'  Interest- 
ing  collection  of  Roman  vessels.  <^ 

To  Oviedo  and  Oijon^  see  R.  13 ;  to  Corutmay  see  R.  14. 
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12.  From  (Madrid)  Medina  del  Campo  to  Salamanca, 

Fuente  San  Esttban  (Oporto) ^  and  Yillar  Formoso 

(Lisbon), 

126V2  H.  Bailwat  (one  through-train  daily)  in  TVs  hrs.  (fares  24  p.  95, 
18 p.  80,  Up.  86e.)i  to  Salamanca,  48  M.,  three  trainf  daUy  in  2>/4-3hrs. 
(fares  9  p.  2o,  6  p.  8^,  4  p.  20  c).  The  'train  de  luxe^  mentioned  at  p.  8  runs 
thrice  weekly  between  Medina  del  Campo  and  Lisbon  in  I8V2  hrs.  (to  Lisbon 
on  San.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  from  Lisbon  on  Hon.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.).  There 
are  plain  railway  restaurants  at  FitmUt  San  JEttiban  and  Villar  Formosa.  — 
From  Fuente  San  Est^ban  to  Barca  d'Alra  and  Oporto,  see  B.  68. 

Medina  del  Campo,  see  p.  29.  -  -  The  line  sweeps  round  the  town 
and  then  runs  to  the  S.W.    T^/j  M.  Campillo  de  Salvatierra. 

13^2  ^*  CarpiOy  with  the  old  palace  of  the  counts  of  that  name. 
We  cross  the  trahancos,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  by  an  iron  bridge 
132  ft.  long.  2OV2M.  CaiUalapiedra,  The  train  crosses  the  Ouarena, 
and  soon  after  its  tributary  the  Cotorrillo. 

27  M.  CaroUna;  33  M.  Pedroto;  40 V2  M.  Gomecello.  —  A  hilly 
district  is  now  traversed.   44  M.  MorUcos.  —  48  M.  Salamanca. 


Salamanca.  —  Arrival.  The  Railway  Station  (beyond  PI.  D,  1)  lies 
to  Ihe  N.E.  of  the  city,  ly*  M.  from  the  Plaza  Mayor.  Eota  Omnibuses  and 
the  Omnilmi  Oenerales  (p.  xvi)  meet  the  trains,  but  no  cabs.  —  Despacho  Central 
(p.  xvi),  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

Hot«lf  (comp.  p.  zzii).  *Hotbl  dsl  Cohercio  (PI.  a*,  G,  3),  Plazuela  de 
Santo  Tom^,  in  the  Spanish  style,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  1  p.  *,  Hotel  Castilla, 
pens.  7  p.,  well  spoken  of;  "^ Hotel  de  la  Busgalesa  (PI.  b;  0,3),  Oalle 
de  Espoz  y  Mina,  unpretending,  pens.  6-7  p. 

Oaf 6  a.  Cc^fi  del  Fasaje.  in  the  passage  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Plaza 
Mayors  Oa/4  /Sut'ro, . Calle  de  Zamora,  near  the  Plaza  Mayor;  Cqfi-Restaur 
ffmt  de  la  Universidad^  Gslle  de  la  Bua  66. 

Feat  Offiee  (Correo ;  PI.  G,  3),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

Baths  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Plaza  San  Francisco. 

BookseUera:  Viuda  d$  Calon  e  Sijo,  Plaza  Mayor  33  (also  photographs). 

Bull  m^fir  (FUua  de  Toros)^  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain,  to  the  K.  of 
the  town,  1/2  M,  from  the  old  Puerta  de  Zamora  (PI.  G,  1, 2). 

Ohief  Attractions  (visit  of  one  day).  Flaea  Ma/yor  (p.  164)  •  Cata  de  las 
Conehas  (p.  165);  iVew  and  Old  Cathedrals  (pp.  165, 166) ;  Roman  Bridge  (p.  170) ; 
mioenitv  (p- 167) ;  San  EsUban  (p.  168) :  Torre  del  Cldvero  (p.  166)^  Casa  de  la 
Bimna  (p.  169) ;  Affustinas  Church  (p.  169). 

Salamanoa  (2645  ft.),  a  city  with  24,160  inhab.,  tbe  capital  of 
a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  venerable  and 
celebrated  university,  deserves  a  visit  not  alone  for  Its  historical 
associations,  but  also  for  the  number  of  interesting  buildings  of  its 
zenith  that  it  still  retains.  These  are  all  built  of  the  same  material, 
a  light-coloured  sandstone  to  which  the  course  of  time  has  imparted 
a  wonderful  golden-brown  hue.  The  situation  of  the  city,  in  the 
gradual  slope  to  the  N.  of  the  Tormes  and  in  the  midst  of  an  almost 
treeless  upland  plain,  has  few  attractions,  though  it  is  saved  from 
absolute  dreariness  by  the  distant  view  of  the  summits  —  often  cla(jl 
wlA  snow  —  of  the  Pena  de  Franda  to  the  S.  and  the  Sierra  de 
^v^la  to  the  S.E.  The  climate  Is  marked  by  the  most  extreme  con- 
"^  ^  11* 
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trasts  -y  the  winter  is  almost  as  raw  as  at  Burgos  or  Avila,  the  sum- 
mer is  insupportably  hot. 

Salamanca  is  the  ancient  SalmanHea,  which  was  captured  by  Hannibal 
in  B.G.  217  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Luaitania. 
It  lay  on  the  Boman  road  from  Merida  to  Astorga.  During  the  Moorish 
Bupremacy  the  city  was  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once.  It  attained 
to  new  importance  under  Alfonao  VI.  of  Gagtile,  who  about  the  year 
1100  summoned  many  French  and  other  settlers  into  the  district,  and 
encouraged  Gount  Raymond  of  Burgundy  and  his  wife  the  Infanta  Urraea, 
the  so-called  ^Oondes  Repobladores',  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the  city.  The 
celebrated  Fuero  de  Bakmanea^  or  aneient  civic  law  of  Salamanca,  prob- 
ably dates  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  international  reputation 
of  the  city  was,  however,  due  to  its  Ohiversity,  founded  by  Alfonao  IX.  of 
Leon  (d.  1230).  This  quickly  outshone  the  Gastilian  university  at  Palencia, 
and  as  early  as  1254  it  was  placed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  on  a  par  with 
the  three  great  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  The  charac- 
teristic function  of  this  great  institution,  which  at  the  height  of  its  fame 
(16th  cent.)  was  attended  by  7000  students  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world ,  was  to  introduce  the  learning  of  Arabia  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Salamanca^s  share  in  the  revolt  of  the  Oomuneros  (p.  63)  entailed  no  evil 
results ;  the  decline  of  the  city  began  when  Philip  II.  transferred  the  court 
from  Toledo  to  Valladolid  and  established  a  bishopric  at  Valladolid  (169S), 
which  bad  previously  been  subject  to  Salamanca.  Fresh  blows  were  in- 
flicted  on  it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  (1610),  by  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  by  the  War  of  Liberation  a  century  later.  In  1811 
the  French  under  Thidbaut  converted  Salamanca  into  a  fortified  place  and 
pulled  down  almost  the  whole  of  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town.  Next  year, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  or  Arapiles  (see  p.  170),  it  was  ruthlessly 
plundered  and  devastated  by  the  French  troops. 

In  approaching  the  city  from  the  railway-station,  we  pass  between 
(left)  the  AlamediUa  (p.  170)  and  (right)  the  Old  BuU  Ring  and  enter 
by  the  former  Puerta  de  Zamota  (PI.  C,  1,  2).  The  Oalle  de  Zamora, 
a  wide  but  little  frequented  street,  leads  hence  to  the  S.,  passing 
(right)  the  church  of  San  Marcos  (Pi.  C,  2),  a  curious  circular  struc- 
ture in  the  Romanesque  style,  dating  from  about  1200.  The  interior 
is  interesting  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  usual  three  apies  of 
iSpanish  churches  have  been  combined  with  the  eircular  shape  of 
the  church.  Farther  on  are  the  Plazuela  de  Santo  Tom^,  the  Plazuela 
de  la  Libertad  (PI.  C,  3),  and  (left)  the  Palacio  de  lo8  Maldonados 
de  Amatos  (now  a  casino).  The  Calle  de  Zamora  ends  at  the  large  — 

*Plaza  Mayor  (PI.  0,  3),  the  finest  square  of  the  kind  in  Spain 
It  is  surrounded  with  lofty  four -storied  buildings,  dating  flrom 
1710-80,  with  colonnades  on  the  groundfloor,  greatly  frequented  as 
promenades,  especially  in  the  evening.  The  houses  on  the  E.  and 
S.  sides  bear  portrait -medallions.  On  the  N.  side  rises  the  Ckua  de 
Ayuntamiento  (PI.  0,  3) ,  a  baroque  structure  by  Ohurriguera.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  pleasure-grounds  and  a  music  pavilion.  — 
To  the  E.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  ^lata  delaVerdura  (PI.  0, 3, 4), 
or  vegetable-market.  —  The  Calle  del  Prior  leads  to  the  W.  to  the 
Agustinas  church  (p.  169). 

The  passage  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  leads  to  th« 
church  of  San  Martin  (PI.  0,  4),  a  late-Romanesque  edifice  in  the 
so-called  Transition  style,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  In 
1103.     On  the  N.  side  is  a  Romanesque  doorway,  with  curious 
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capitals  and  moBldiDgs  and  a  painted  relief  of  St.  Martin  (on  horse- 
back) and  ^e  beggar  (ISth  cent.).  The  Renaissanee  portal  on  the 
S.  side  has  another  representation  of  the  same  seene.  The  interior 
contains  seven  fine  Gothic  ♦  Tombty  two  under  the  core  alto,  two  in 
the  right  aisle,  and  three  in  the  left.  The  most  beautifal  are^  per- 
haps, the  mnral  monuments  of  Ruberte  and  Diego  de  Santieteban 
(Idth  cent.),  both  in  the  left  aisle. 

From  ^e  S.  side  of  St.  Martin's  Ghuroh  the  Galle  de  la  Rua  leads 
to  the  S.W.  directly  to  the  cathedral.  To  the  right,  about  halfway, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Galle  de  Melendez,  stands  the  Gothic  *Cata  de 
las  Conchas  (PI.  B,  4),  dating  from  1514  and  named  from  the 
scallop-shells  that  sprinkle  ^e  facades  and  are  repeated  in  the 
beautiful  Gotiiio  window-grilles.  The  picturesque  couft  and  the 
▼aultiiig  Of  the  staircase  are  also  interesting  (fee  60  o.).  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Marques  de  Yaldecarzanat  —  Opposite,  in  the  Galle 
de  Melendez,  is  the  Sbmina&io  Gokcujab  (PI.  6,  4),  or  Colegio  de 
la  Compania^  built  for  the  Jesuits  in  1617-1750,  from  a  design  by 
Juan  Chmet  de  Mora^  and  coTering  an  area  of  23,900  sq.  yds.  The 
large  baf  oque  ehufch  is  surmounted  by  a  dome. 

The  Plaza  del  Golboio  Vrwo  (PI.  A,  6),  laid  out  by  Gen.  Thi^- 
baut  in  1811,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  University  (p.  167)  and 
the  Pkilacio  EpUeopaL  (PI.  B,  6;  1436),*  on  the  N.E.  by  the  former 
Colegio  Viejo  or  deSan  Bwtolomi^  founded  by  Diego  de  Anaya(p.  167) 
in  1401  and  rebuilt  since  1760,  and  ou  the  S.  by  the  New  Gathedral. 

The  erection  of  the  *Oatedral  Hueva  (Pi.  B,  5)  was  begun  in 
1509,  underthe  superintendence  of  Anton  Ega^  and  Alomo  Rodriguez, 
Diffetenoes  of  opinion  with  the  cathedral  chapter  led  in  1612  to  the 
appointment  of  Juan  Oil  de  Hontanon  as  supervising  architect  in 
1613.  Numerous  later  interruptions  occurred,  and  the  work  was  not 
finally  completed  till  1733.  The  cathedral  thus  affords,  not  exactly 
to  its  artistic  advantage,  a  record  in  stone  of  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  changes  of  taste.  The  late-Gothic,  the  plateresque,  and  the 
baroque  styles  may  all  be  studied  here  side  by  side.  The  tower  at 
the  S.W.  angle  (360  ft.  high)  was  enclosed,  after  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake (p.  620),  with  an  unsightly  casing  of  brick. 

The  W.  Facadb  is  profusely  adorned  with  sculpture.  Over  the 
main  doorway  are  reliefs  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  of 
the  MagL  —  Above  the  N.  portal,  named  the  Puerta  de  Bamoi  or  del 
TaUer,  is  a  relief  of  Ghxist  entering  Jerusalem. 

The  *1ntbiiiok  (open  till  5  p.m. ;  closed  chapels  and  cloisters 
shown  by  the  verger  for  a  fee  of  1  p.),  with  nave  and  aisles,  two 
rows  of  side-chapels,  a  transept,  and  an  ambulatory,  is  very  im- 
posing, in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of  the  core  and  the  unpleasing 
baroque  crossing,  on  account  of  its  great  height  and  width  and  the 
gorgeousnesB  of  its  colour  decorations.  It  is  340  ft.  long  and  i58  ft. 
^ide.  Two  balustrades,  resembling  triforia,  run  round  the  whole 
church;  the  older  of  these,  in  the  late-Gothic  style,  is  accompanied 
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by  a  charming  Meze  of  animals  and  coats- of-arms  and  extends  along 
the  aisles  to  the  ambulatory;  the  later,  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
runs  along  the  nave  to  the  capilla  mayor.  Above  the  baloslxades 
are  fine  medallions  with  portrait-busts. 

On  the  Trascobo  are  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  and  a  group  of 
St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin ,  both  ascribed  to  Juan  de  Juni.  —  The 
Ghoib,  contains  stalls,  richly  adorned  with  figures  and  heads  of  saints. 
—  On  the  screen  of  the  Capilla  Matob  are  angel-figures  by  ScUvador 
Carmona. 

BiOHT  Aisle.  The  Capilla  Dorada  (2nd  chapel),  built  by  Arch- 
deacon Francisco  Sanchez  de  Palenzuela  in  1524,  has  a  handsome 
screen,  fine  'azulejos',  and  numerous  statuettes  of  saints.  By  the  S. 
wall  are  the  ♦Tomb  of  the  founder  (d.  1630),  and  on  the  W.  wall  are 
a  small  and  charming  pulpit  and  a  singing-gallery.  —  The  Capilla 
del  Pteaidente  de  LUbana  (3rd)  contains  a  copy  of  Titian's  Entomb- 
ment — Adjoining  the  door  leading  to  the  Old  Cathedral  (see  below) 
is  a  charming  Holy  Family  ascribed  to  Morales  (?). 

In  the  second  chapel  of  the  Ambtjlato&t,  beyond  the  Puerta 
del  Patio  Chlco  (see  below),  is  a  door  leading  to  the  Saeristia  (1755). 
Adjoining  this  is  the  Relicario,  with  the  celebrated  bronze  Crucifix 
of  the  Cid  (p.  30),  brought  to  Salamanca  by  Bishop  Jer6nimo  Vis- 
quio  (see  below),  an  ivory  Madonna  of  the  14th  cent.  (?),  and  other 
treasures.  —  In  the  dim  CapiUa  de  los  Dolores^  adjoining  the  fourth 
chapel  of  the  ambulatory  (Cap,  de  San  Joai)^  is  a  Pietii  by  Salvador 
Carmona,  —  The  CapiUa  del  Carmen  (5th),  behind  the  high-altar, 
contains  the  modern  tomb  of  Jer6nimo  Yisquio,  the  famous  comrade 
of  the  Cid  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  his  crucifix,  the 
'Cristo  de  las  Batallas'  (11th  cent.). 

The  Capilla  de  San  Antonio  de  Padua^  the  first  chapel  beyond  the 
transept  in  the  Left  Aisle,  contains  a  triptych  by  Fernando  OaUegos : 
Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Andrew. 

The  late -Romanesque  *Cat6dral  Vieja  (PI.  B,  5),  or  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Sede^  founded  about  1100  by  Count  Raymond  of  Bur- 
gundy (?)  but  probably  not  finished  till  100  years  later,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  the  Transition  style  in  Spain.  Owing  to  the 
massive  thickness  of  its  walls  (ca.  10  ft.),  it  is  also  known  as  Fortis 
Salmantina  (comp.  p.  443).  The  W,  Fagade,  the  door  of  which  is 
generally  closed,  has  been  entirely  modernized.  The  best  view  of 
the  £.  end  of  the  chnrch,  with  its  three  semicircular  apses  and  its 
magnificent  lantern,  is  obtained  from  the  Patio  Ckico ,  the  small 
plaza  adjoining  the  door  of  that  name  in  the  New  Cathedral  (see  above). 
The  lantern,  named  the  Torre  del  OaUo  from  the  cock  on  its  apex, 
is  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  tower,  adorned  with  arcades  and 
ftirnished  with  projecting  gables  and  four  round  corner-turrets. 

Mr.  Street  writes  that  he  had  seldom  seen  ^any  central  lastem  more 
thoroughly  good  and  effective  from  every  point  of  view  than  this  is*.  It 
T!^*15®J?^*^^  ^®'  *^®  *°^®'  of  Trinity  Chnrch,  Boston,  Mass.  (see  BaedekerU 
unitta  BUttts). 
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The  Inybrior  fentered  from  the  S.  aisle  of  the  New  Cathe- 
dral; see  p.  166),  180  ft.  in  length,  is  remarkable  for  its  masslTe 
but  harmonious  proportions.  The  dome  over  the  crossing  is  *a  rare 
feature  treated  with  rare  success  and  with  complete  originality*. 
The  N.  transept  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  New  Cathedral. 
The  most  striking  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  church  consists  in 
the  fantastic  figures  of  men  and  animals,  the  imps,  and  other  sculp- 
tares  on  the  capitals,  corbels,  and  lower  ends  of  the  groining  ribs. 
The  principal  apse  contains  a  huge  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
below  which,  in  Gothic  ft-ames,  are  55  smaller  frescoes  of  scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Christ.  These  are  all  by  Nieola  Florentino,  of  the 
school  of  Giotto,  and  were  painted  after  1445.  —  In  the  S.  transept, 
which  contains  several  Gothic  tombs,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  — 

Gloistbbs  (Clattatro)j  built  about  1178  and  containing  a  few  un- 
important paintings  and  monuments.  The  E.  walk  is  adjoined  by 
two  interesting  chapels.  The  first  of  these  is  the  *CapiUa  de  Tala^ 
vtra,  founded  about  1510  for  the  Mozarabio  ritual  (p.  137),  which 
is  still  cel^rated  here  six  times  yearly.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Bodrigo  Arias  Maldonado  de  Talavera  (d.  1517).  The  parallel 
arrangement  of  the  groining  ribs  is  unusual.  The  second  chapel  is 
the  Gothic  CapUla  de  Santa  Barbara^  founded  in  1344  by  Bishop 
Jnan  Luoero.  —  To  the  8.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Capilla  de  San 
Bartolomi,  founded  in  1422  by  Diego  de  Anaya,  Bishop  of  Sala- 
manca, ambassador  of  Spain  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Seville.  It  contains  the  *  Monument  of  the 
founder  (d.  1487),  and  the  tombs  of  several  members  of  his  family. 

The  Calle  de  San  Juan  de  Sahagun,  descending  to  the  S.W. 
from  the  Old  Cathedral,  ends  at  the  Puente  Romano  (p.  170).  — 
The  Calle  de  Calderon  de  la  Baria,  beginning  opposite  the  fagade 
of  the  New  Cathedral,  leads  to  the  — 

*PLAztTELA  DB  LA  Uniybbsidad,  a  quiot  little  square ,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  poet  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  (1628-91),  by  Nicasio 
Sevilla  (1869).  On  its  S.  side  stand  the  old  Eseuelas  Menores 
(PI.  B,  5),  now  the  Instituto  Ptovincialj  with  a  plateresque  facade 
»nd  two  charming  doorways,  one  leading  to  the  Archives^  the  other 
to  an  elegant  court  and  the  Hospital  del  Estudio. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  TTniversidad  (PI.  B,  5),  or  Escuelaa 
Mayores,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  plaza.  The  university  was  originally 
built  in  an  unassuming  style  in  1415-33.  About  1480,  however, 
the  upper  part  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  ^Catholic  Kings*,  and  the 
W.  side  provided  with  a  rich  •Fa^de,  forming  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  examples  of  the  grotesque  style  and  profusely  adorned 
^ith  armorial  bearings,  busts,  and  other  ornaments.  Above  the 
central  jamb  of  the  doorway  are  half-figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, enclosed  in  a  frame  with  a  Greek  inscription.  Higher  up  is 
*  good  relief  of  a  Pope  and  other  persons,  of  unknown  import.  — 
The  rooms  of  the  university  are  grouped  round  a  simple,  cloister-like 
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court.   (The  cnstodian  is  to  be  foand  hete  or  oh  tlie  first  flooi  of  the 
ArehiTo,  p.  167;  fee  Vr-lp)- 

Ob  tbe  Obound  Floob  one  of  the  old  Lsetute  RowUy  said  to  have  been 
that  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  (see  p.  167),  has  been  preserred;  it  is  a  gloomy 
chamber,  with  the  professor's  cathedra  and  uneasy  wooden  benches  for 
the  students.  Adjaeent  are  the  Pamnktfo^  the  Bala  di  Grado*^  and  other 
more  modem-looking  apartments.  The  UnkurtUif  Chap^  was  remodelled 
and  spoiled  in  1767.  —  A  staircase,  with  a  Gothic  balustrade  and  curiooi 
reliefs  (bnll-fights  of  the  16th  cent.,  etc.),  ascends  to  the  Fibst  Floob,  on 
the  W.  side  of  which  are  a  corridor  with  a  fine  artesonado  eeiUng  and 
the  UniverMiM  Library  (80  000  vols.),  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  i2&i 

We  return  to  the  cathedral  and  follow  the  Calle  del  Tostado  to 
the  E.  to  (4  min.)  the  church  of  — 

*Ba]L  Est^ban  (PI.  C,  5),  or  Santo  Domingo^  erected  in  1624- 
1610,  from  the  designs  of  Juan  de  Alava^  by  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  settled  in  Salamanca  in  1256.  The  rich  plateresque  facade  is 
ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  saints,  a  charming  frieze  of 
fantastic  figures  of  men  and  beasts ,  and  a  relief  of  the  Stoning  of 
St.  Stephen  by  Giovanni  Antonio  Ceroni  of  Milan  (1610).  —  The 
ground-plan  of  the  interior  shows  an  aisleless  naTe  flunked  with 
chapels ,  a  transept,  and  a  rectangular  choir,  with  a  fine  dome  over 
the  crossing.  The  general  effect  is  much  marred  by  tbe  three  heavy, 
over-decorated,  and  richly  gilt  baroque  altars  by  Chmrrigutra,  The 
rotable  of  the  high-altar  is  adorned  with  statues  of  saints  by  Salvador 
Carmona^  with  the  highly  revered  bronze  group  of  the  Vtrgen  de  Ut 
Vega  (12th  cent.),  from  the  suppressed  Oonyento  de  la  Vega  (p.  170), 
and  with  a  Stoning  of  Stephen,  painted  by  Claudio  CoeUo  (1692). 
The  CapiUa  de  San  Pedro  Mdrtir,  the  last  ch^el  in  the  naye  to  the 
left,  contains  a  good  i6th  cent,  painting  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Ursula.  In  the  choir  is  the  modem  tomb  of  Ferd.  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
the  famous  Duke  of  Al?a  (d.  1582).  —  On  the  W.  wall,  above  the 
core  alto,  is  a  large  fresco  by  Antonio  Palomino ,  representing  the 
triumph  of  the  church  (1705). 

To  the  S.  of  the  church  is  the  Convento^  by  the  entrance  to  which 
are  a  bust  and  memorial  of  the  learned  Dominican  Fray  Diego  de 
Dtza-i  the  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  Columbus.  It  was  in  a 
room  of  this  convent,  named  Salon  deProfuudis,  that  the  great 
discoverer  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Salamanca  savants  of 
the  practicability  of  his  schemes  (1486).  —  In  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
picturesque  cloisters  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Dominican 
Fray  Domingo  de  SotOy  memorable  for  his  share  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.   The  adjoining  staircase  ascends  to  the  — 

Museum  (PI.  C,  6;  open  on  Thurs.,  11-1,  and  Sun.,  10-1; 
fee  50  c),  containing  an  unimportant  collection  of  antiquities. 
Among  tiese  are  reliefs  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata  and 
the  Foundation  of  the  Franciscan  order  (both  by  the  entrance),  and 
an  ivory  crucifix  of  the  17th  cent  (last  room). 

The  Calle  de  Don  Francisco  Montcqo,  on  the  V.  side  of  St.  Stephen*s, 
leads  to  the  old  Puetta  de  Santo  Tomas,  passing  (right)  the  CoUgw  de  la 
Calalrava  (PI.  C,  D,  5),  fooaded  in  1502  but  moderniaed  in  the  18th  eent., 
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and  O^ft)  ^0  Bomaaesque  chtatrcb  of  Santo  fomds  Cemifmrm^*  (i.«.  TbomM 
a  Beeket;  PI.  D,  6),  with  a  pioturesque  choir  and  a  modemiaed  interior. 
Beyond  the  site  of  the  gate  uie  road  goef  on  to  the  suppressed  Monasterio 
de  Bemardas  del  Jesds  and  the  old  GoBTento  de  la  Tega  (p.  170). 

To  the  N.W.  of  St.  Stephen's  stands  the  Convenio  de  Dominieae 
de  Santa  Maria  or  Las  Dueriai  (PI.  C,  6),  founded  in  1419,  with  a 
line  plateresqne  doorway  and  a  cloister.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the 
N.W.,  tlirough  tlie  Calle  de  Juan  de  la  Fuente,  to  the  large  — 

Plaza  db  Col6n  (PI.  0,  4),  formerly  named  the  Plazuela  de  la 
Terl)a.  In  the  middle,  surrounded  hy  pleasure-grounds,  is  a  Bronte 
iSkrttiC  of  Chriitopher  Colymbua ,  erected  in  1892;  on  the  pedestal 
are  relief^busti  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  and  Diego  de  Deza.  —  In 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  plaza  rises  the  *Torre  del  ClaTero,  built  in 
1480  by  Francisco  de  Sotomayor,  'Clavero*  (key-bearer)  of  the 
Alcantara  Order  (p.  487),  and  still  in  possession  of  his  family.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  square,  the  upper  octagonal ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  eight  turrets  (euhos;  eomp.  p.  36)  resting  on  corbels. 

In  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  plaza,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calle  de 
San  Pablo  (leading  to  the  Plaza  Mayor,  p.  164),  lies  (left)  the  *Caia 
daU  Sali&tt  (PI.  C,  4),  built  by  the  Fonseca  family  in  1516  and 
now  the  Palaeio  de  la  DiputaeUfn  Provincial.  The  fine  fagade  has 
a  portico  on  the  groundfloor  and  medallions  and  lavishly  decorated 
windows  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  pictur- 
esque patio  are  galleries  supported  by  projecting  corbels  with  curious 
8cnlptured  figures. 

The  CaiiLB  del  Peiob  (PI.  C,  B,  3 ;  p.  164)  leads  to  the  W.  from 
the  Plaza  Mayor  to  the  Plazuela  de  Monterey  (PI.  B,  3).  Just  to 
the  N.  of  it,  at  No.  6  Calle  de  Bordadores,  stands  the  tasteful  Casa 
de  la$  Muertet  (PI.  B,  3),  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent- 
ury. In  the  middle  of  the  plateresque  fagade  is  a  medallion-bust  of 
its  builder.  Archbishop  Alfonso  de  Fonseca  (d.  1512).  —  A  little  to 
the  S.W.,  in  the  Plazuela  de  las  Agustinas ,  rises  the  fortress-like 
Pdlacio  de  Monterey  (PI.  B,  3),  built  by  the  Count  of  Monterey  in  the 
16th  century.  At  the  angles  are  two  high  towers.  —  Nearly  opposite 
stands  the  Convento  de  Ui  Aguitiiuui  Beooletat  (PL  B,  3),  erected 
in  1598-1636.  The  church  contains  three  pictures  by  Ribera^  one  of 
which,  over  the  high-altar,  is  his  celebrated  ••Conception  (1636), 
notable  both  for  its  brilliant  colouring  and  for  the  charming  figure 
of  the  "Virgin,  wrapped  In  a  beautifully  painted  mantle,  gazing  up- 
wards with  modest  ecstasy,  and  surrounded  by  joyous  angels.  The 
other  two,  both  in  the  S.  transept,  represent  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  SS.  Dominie  and  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  St.  Januaiius. 

To  the  W.  of  this  point  is  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco  (PI.  A,  B,  3), 
with  its  pleaaure-grounds,  to  the  S.W.  of  which  lies  the  old  Colegio 
de  laatiag^  Ap^stol  or  del  Arzobispo  (PI.  A,  3),  now  the  Colegio  de 
MUa  Irlandeses ,  or  seminary  for  Irish  Catholics.  AJ)ove  the 
plateresque  doorway,  by  Alcnso  de  Covarrubia» ,  is  »  relief  of  bt 
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James  conquering  the  Moors.  To  tlie  right  is  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  which  contains  a  letablo  by  Alonso  Berruguete  (1529).  — 
The  two-storied  Patio,  huilt  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra,  is  notable  for  the 
charming  capitals  of  its  columns  and  its  many  admirable  medallion- 
busts. 

The  Galle  de  Bordadores  (p.  169)  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Plazmela 
de  Monterey  to  the  Plazueli^  de  San  Benito,  with  the  church  of  Ban  Benito 

§?\.  B,  4),  built  in  1104  and  rebuilt  in  the  16th  century.  It  possesses  « 
ne  plateresque  doorway  (S.  side)  and  contains  numerouf  monuments. 
Behind  the  church  are  two  private  houses  of  the  same  period,  the  Cata 
de  toe  Snares  Solis  de  CcMada  and  the  Casa  de  los  JfaldMados  de  JfcriUo. 
The  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  E.  quarters  of  the  city  are  the 
churches  of  the  Eepiritu  Santo  (PI.  D,  3)  and  San  Mateo  (PI.  D,  2).  The 
former,  dating  from  1641,  has  a  rich  plateresque  8.  portal  by  Berrneuete 
and  a  nne  retablo ;  the  latter,  in  a  Gothic  style,  was  erected  in  1894  et 
seq.  on  the  site  of  an  old  Romanesque  building. 

A  Walk  aoxmD  the  Outsidb  op  thb  Omr  affords,  in  clear  weather, 
fine  views  of  the  distant  mountains  (see  p.  163).  Of  the  andent 
walls,  erected  in  1147,  nothing  remains  but  a  few  fragments  on  the 
S.  side.  Outside  the  site  of  the  old  Puerta  de  Toro  (PI.  D,  2),  a 
little  to  the  N.E.  of  San  Mateo,  is  the  pleasant  Alamedilla  Park, 
—  To  the  S.E.  of  this  point,  beyond  the  Puerta  de  Santo  Tomis 
(p.  168),  is  the  MotMBterio  de  Bemarda$  del  JesHt  (PI.  D,  5),  founded 
in  1642;  to  the  S.  of  this  lies  the  Casa  de  DemenUs  (PI.  D,  61,  or 
insane  asylum.  —  A  field-path  runs  hence  to  the  S.  to  (3  min.  j  the 
suppressed  Convento  de  la  Vega  (beyond  PI.  D,  6),  founded  in  1166 
and  now  private  property.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  Gothic  church 
and  some  remains  of  the  original  cloisters  (fee  50  c).  —  To  the  S.W. 
of  the  city,  about  3  min.  walk  from  the  cathedral,  the  Tormes  is 
crossed  by  a  well-preserved  *BomaiL  Bridge  (PI.  A,  6).  The  fifteen 
arches  next  the  city  belong  to  the  original  structure ;  the  other  twelve 
date  from  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  (1677).  The  hill  on  the  left  bank 
(reached  by  turning  to  the  left)  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  great 
churches  of  Salamanca. 

Fbom  Salamanca  to  Avila,  36  M.,  railway  under  construction,  opened 
as  far  as  (25V2  I'm  in  i 'A  hr.)  Pefiaranda  de  Bracamonte,  an  old  town  with 
4dOO  inhabitants.    A  diligence  runs  thence  to  (14VtM.)  Avila  (p.  44). 

Fbom  Salamanca  to  Plasbncia,  103  H.,  railway  in  5i/i-7>/4  hrs.  (fives 
28  p.  50,  16  p.  65,  11  p.  76  c).  —  The  line  runs  towards  the  S.,  crossing 
the  Tortnei  by  a  bridge  684  ft.  in  length.  —  Q  V..  Los  Arapiles  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  (July  22nd,  1812)  in  which  the  British 
and  Spanish  forces  under  Wellington  defeated  the  French  under  Marmont. 
This  important  battle,  in  which  over  40,000  men  were  engaged  on  each 
side,  was  won  in  about  */<  hr.  It  Compelled  the  French  to  evaeuate 
Salamanca,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  French  cause  in 
Spain.  —  The  train  skirts  the  K.E.  spurs  of  the  PeSla  de  Franda  and 
at  (15"/a  M.)  Alba  de  Tormes  re-enters  the  valley  of  the  Tormes.  —  Several 
unimportant  stations.  —  541/2  M.  B4jar  (3165  ft.),  an  industrial  town  of 
10,800  inhab.,  on  the  smaU  river  Cuerpo  de  ffombre,  contains  some  larfe 
cloth-factories  and  the-rancestral  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Bejar.  It  still 
retains  its  ancient  walls,  now  crumbling  in  decay.  —  The  train  crosses  the 
W.  outliers  of  the  Sierra  de  Bijar  at  (59V2  M.)  Puerto  da  Bijar  and  then 
descends  to  the  S.W.  to  (62  M.)  BaHos  (de  Bijar)y  a  frequented  watering 
place  on  the  Ambros^  with  alkaline  sulphur-springs  (110*  Fahr.).    It  »• 
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the  flrflt  station  in  tbe  province  of  Plasenda^  in  Estremadura.  —  We  now 
descend  along  the  Ambroz,  passing  several  small  stations.  —  91  M.  Pto- 
senda-Ciudad.  —  lOS  M.  Plaseneia-Empalme^  see  p.  486. 

Fbom  Salamanca  to  Astobga,  115  H.,  railway  (two  trains  daily)  in 
gi/s  brs.  (fares  26  p.  65,  17  p.  80,  18  p.  35  c.)-  The  chief  intermediate  station 
is  (41  H.)  Zamora  ("Hotel  Vizcaino^  unpretending,  pens.  5  p.  \  Potada  dt  la 
Morera;  Rail.  Rutavrant)^  an  interesting  old  town  (15,000 inhab.)  situated 
on  a  rocky  hill  rising  above  the  Douro^  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
cbronicles  of  mediseval  warfare  as  a  frontier-fortress  against  the  Moors. 
The  small  Romanesque  Cathedral^  completed  about  1178,  with  a  square 
tower,  and  a  handsome  domed  cimborio  over  the  crossing,  is  elaborately 
fitted  up  in  the  interior  (pictures  by  Gallegos ;  interesting  tombs).  The 
churches  of  8an  Pedro  4  Jlde/onsOy  La  Magdalena,  and  8ta.  Maria  de  Borta 
should  also  be  noticed.  The  bridge  across  the  Douro  affords  a  picturesque 
view.  Don  Quixote  mentions  Zamora  as  famous  for  its  bagpipes.  —  115  M. 
Aitorga^  see  p.  182. 


The  Rail-way  fbom  Salamanca  to  Yillab  Fobmoso  crosses  the 
Tormes  by  an  iron  bridge,  1600  ft.  long,  and  then  turns  towards  the 
W.  62  M.  Tejares  is  known  for  its  'Romeria  de  la  Virgen  de  la 
Salud',  celebrated  on  Trinity  Sunday.  —  The  line  then  follows  the 
old  highroad  from  Salamanca  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  through  an  undu- 
lating but  unattractive  district,  skirting  the  N.  foot-hills'  of  the 
Pena  de  Francia.  661/2  M.  Doninos;  6IV2M.  BarbadUloj  67  M. 
Qwgigal;  69  M.  VUlar  de  loa  Alamos;  71 V2  M.  B6veda.  We  now 
cross  the  Yeltes  (p.  687)  and  reach  — 

83  M.  Euente  San  Est^ban  (Bail,  Rtttaurant,  D.  3V4  p.)>  ^^^ 
junction  of  the  railway  to  Barca  d'AWa  and  Oporto  (R.  68). 

Our  line  runs  towards  the  S.W.,  traversing  forests  of  evergreen 
oak.  86  M.  Martin  del  Rio;  93  M.  Sancti  Espiritus.  —  The  train 
now  ascends  in  curves  through  the  Montancu  de  Cwrazo  and  then 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Agueda  (see  p.  677).  It  crosses  the 
river. 

106  M.  Ciudad-Bodrigo ,  a  small  town  with  8160  inhab.,  the 
Beat  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  a  height  above  the  Agueda,  which  is 
here  spanned  by  a  bridge  on  Roman  foundations.  It  is  named  after 
Count  Rodrigo  Gonzalez,  who  founded  it  in  the  12th  cent,  on  the  site 
of  a  Roman  town,  whose  name  is  unknown.  Ciudad-Rodrigo  is  one 
of  Spain's  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  and  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Peninsular  "War.  Marshal  Ney  besieged  and  took  it 
in  1810,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Wellington  on  Jan.  19th,  1812,  after 
»  siege  of  12  days  For  this  exploit  Wellington  was  created  Duke 
of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras  (Portugal),  and  Earl 
of  Wellington.  The  Cathedral,  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
«ent.  and  marred  by  additions  in  the  16th,  is  of  considerable  interest. 
The  old  Cattle  dates  from  the  period  of  Enrico  de  Trastamare.  Glove- 
making,  cloth -weaving,  and  tanning  are  among  the  industries  of 

^     From  Ciudad-Rodrigo  via  Her  ui  uela  to  tbe  ^twc^  mPSJSJeS  and 
M>  Piatencia,  see  p.  487. 
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Ill  M.  Carplo;  118  M.  Eapeja.  At  (126  M.)  FuenttB  de  Ofioro 
(2590  ft))  the  last  Spanisb  station,  an  indecisive  engagement  be- 
tween the  French  under  Mass^na  and  the  English  under  Wellington 
took  place  in  May,  1811. 

I26V2M.  ViUar  Formoao  (2660  ft. ;  BaiL  Restaurant),  the  Portu- 
guese frontier-station,  on  the  Torroeaj  an  affluent  of  the  Agueda. 
Carriages  are  changed  here,  and  passenger's  luggage  is  examined  by 
the  custom-house  officers. 

Continuation  of  the  railway  to  Fampilhosa.  and  thence  to  LMxm,  se« 
RR.  66,  64. 
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Excnrsiona  from  Oviedo.  Karanco.  Trubia.  Govadonga, 
179,  180.  —  From  Oijda  to  Avil^  and  Villaviciofa,  182. 

14.  From  Leon  to  Monforte  and  Oornnna 182 

From  Corunna  to  Ferrol,  187. 

15.  From  Monforte  to  Vigo  and  Santiago  de  Compostela  .   187 

From  Quillarey  to  Valcnfa  do  Minho.   Tuy,  ife.  —  Kx- 
cursions  from  Vigo.    Bayona,  etc.,  190. 


The  former  kingdom  of  QaUeia,  oocnpying  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  now  comprises  the  provinces  of  Coruna,  Lugo^ 
Orfl»8c,  and  Pontevedra^  with  2,000,000  inhah.  and  a  joint  area  of 
11,340  sq.  M.  On  the  N.  and  W.  it  is  hounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Oeeao,  on  the  S.  by  Portugal,  and  on  the  E.  by  Leon  and  Asturias. 
The  last,  the  old  Brineipctdo  deAitCrias,  is  represented  by  the  single 
province  of  Oviedo^  4093  sq.  M.  in  area  and  containing  660,000  in- 
habitants. On  l^e  N.  it  is  bounded  f>y  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
S.  by  the  crest  of  the  Gantabrian  Mts. ,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  province 
of  Santander. 

Both  districts  are  of  a  pronouncedly  Alpine  character  and  belong 
without  question  to  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Spain  and  indeed  of 
Europe.  Their  scenic  charm  depends  mainly  on  the  varied  and  pic- 
turesque disposition  of  the  mountain-chains,  which  ramify  in  all 
directions  and  form  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  peaks  and  ridges,  valleys 
and  ravines.  The  general  aspect  of  Galicia  is  somewhat  softer  and 
more  attractive  than  that  of  Asturias ;  its  mountain-slopes  are  more 
thickly  wooded,  the  crests  and  valleys  have  more  pastures  and  mead- 
ows, while  its  coasts,  penetrated  by  deep  *rias'  (jQords)  and  sprinkled 
with  safe  and  roomy  harbours,  make  a  pleasanter  and  more  hospitable 
impression.  In  Asturias,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  are  less 
accessible,  the  ravines  are  steeper  and  more  chaotic,  and  the  top- 
most peaks  generally  consist  of  forbidding  masses  of  rock,  covered 
with  snow  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  while  the  coast 
is  lined  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  sheer  and  unapproachable 
cliffs.  In  both  districts  the  whole  of  the  available  surface  is  care- 
fully cultivated  and  produces,  thanks  to  the  moist  and  equable 
climate,  most  bounteous  crops.  The  villages  are  generally  em- 
hoBomed  in  groves  of  fruit-trees,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts ;  and  in 
the  more  sheltered  situations  vines,  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and 
oranges  also  flourish.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised  in  the 
Mgher  lying  districts,  and  fishing  is  actively  prosecuted  along  the 
coasts.  Both  Galicia  and  Asturias  are  rich  in  iron,  lead,  and  other 
f'les,  and  in  mineral  springs,  including  sulphuretted  waters  of  im- 
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poitant  medicinal  quality.  Asturias  also  possesses  extensive  deposits 
of  coal,  and  peat  and  amber  are  found  in  its  coast-plains. 

The  differences  in  character  between  the  Gahcians  and  the  Astoi- 
ians  correspond  to  those  of  their  countries.  The  Asturians  spring  from 
the  union  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  with  the  Goths  and  consider 
themselves,  like  the  Basques,  free  and  independent  hidalgos.  They 
have  all  the  traits  of  ancient  and  self-conscious  mountaineers,  with 
much  reserve  and  little  grace  of  manner,  but  are  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, showing  great  boldness  as  mariners  and  forming  admirable 
soldiers  and  colonists.  The  ^Gallegos'  are  more  closely  akin  to  the 
Portuguese  than  to  any  other  Spanish  race.  They  spring  from  a 
blending  of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants  with  th«  Romans,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Goths,  Moors,  and  Castilians ;  and  they  exhibit  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  people  who  have  been  exposed  during  many  centuries 
to  the  influence  and  domination  of  foreign  conquerors.  Almost 
devoid  of  all  independent  spirit,  they  are  much  better  suited  for 
servants  than  for  masters.  They  are  docile  and  good-natured, 
temperate  and  frugal,  ready  for  any  task,  full  of  piety  and  under 
the  thumb  of  the  priesthood.  In  comparison  with  other  Spaniards 
they  seem  heavy  and  limited  ^  on  the  stage  the  pari  of  the  slow- 
witted  and  good-humoured  simpleton  is  always  assigned  to  the 
Galician,  and  in  Central  and  S.  Spain  the  epithet  *Gallego*  is  used 
as  a  term  of  abuse. 

In  one  point  the  Galicians  and  Asturians  share  the  same  fate ; 
both  are  poor,  in  spite  of  their  unremitting  toil  and  the  natural 
resources  of  their  countries.  The  population  is  too  dense,  especially 
in  Galicia,  and  the  peasant  is  too  heavily  taxed  ever  to  attain  the 
freehold  of  his  patch  of  land.  Thousands  emigrate  annually  to  S. 
America,  Portugal,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  where  they  earn  their 
bread  as  peasants,  porters,  and  scavengers.  The  women  are  much  in 
request  as  nurses.  Like  the  Basques,  however,  they  are  possessed 
by  an  inextinguishable  love  of  their  country,  and  those  who  save  a 
little  money  in  fereign  parts  invariably  return  to  finish  their  laborious 
lives  at  home.  Physically  both  Asturians  and  Galicians  are  strongly 
built  and  robust,  while  the  complexions  of  the  women  are  fresh  and 
healthy ;  beauties,  however,  are  rare  in  either  sex. 

In  point  of  education  both  dislariots  stand  on  a  low  level.  At 
the  beginning  of  1895  the  communities  of  Galicia  and  Asturias 
were  in  debt  to  the  school-masters  to  the  amount  of  about  360,000 
pesetas  (in  the  whole  of  Spain  10,527,319  pesetas).  The  means 
of  transportation  are  also  very  inadequate.  The  hotels,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns,  are  no  worse  than  in  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

HisTOBY.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  never  succeeded 
in  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Asturias.  The  Romans  took  two 
hundred  years  to  subdue  it,  and  the  Goths  also  had  to  struggle  long 
and  fiercely  before  attaining  a  firm  foothold  here.    The  attempts  of 
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the  Moors  to  reduce  it  under  their  domination  were  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful. The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  army  that  was  defeated  on 
Hhe  Guadalete  found  shelter  in  the  mountains  round  Covadonga;  and 
Pelayo,  Toluntarily  accepted  by  the  Asturians  as  their  leader,  began 
from  this  fastness  the  Christian  reconquest  of  Spain.  Asturias  must 
be  regarded  as  the  cradle  not  only  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  but  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  as  a  whole.  The  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias, 
borne  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne,  dates  from  1388, 
when  the  district  was  made  a  principality.  Galioia  was  twice  for  a 
short  time  an  independent  kingdom  (586  and  1060-71)  before  its 
final  incorporation  with  Leon  (1071).  The  Moors  failed  here  also 
in  securing  any  permanent  foothold.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  both  Asturias  and  Galicia  were  repeatedly  and  ruthlessly 
devastated  by  the  French  under  Soult,  Ney,  and  Marchand. 


13.  From  Leon  to  Oviedo  and  Gij6n. 

107  M.  Eailwat  {^FerrocarHU*  del  Norte)  to  Oviedo  in  6-6  hra.  (feres 
18  p.  50,  13  p.  45,  8  p.  40  c  )i  thence  to  Gifdn  in  IV4-IV2  br  (3  p.  50,  2  p.  60, 
1  p.  60  c).  —  The  trains  start  at'  Leon  from  the  Estacion  del  Norte.  Pas- 
sengers ^m  Veata  de  BaSos  desiring  to  proceed  direct  to  Oviedo  or  Gijdn 
change  carriages  at  Leon. 

Leonj  see  p.  157.  —  The  railway  follows  the  well-tilled  valley 
of  the  Bemesga.  1%  M.  8antibdnt». 

16  M.  La  Bobia^  situated  amid  eoal-plts,  is  tke  junction  of  a 
mineral  line  to  (197  If.)  Bilbao  (p.  19)  via  Mataporquera  and  Vol- 
nuueda  (one  train  daily,  in  14  hrs.). 

The  Asturian  mountains  are  descried  in  the  distance.  At  Puente 
ds  Alba  we  cross  the  river.  To  the  left  is  the  pilgrimage-chapel  of 
the  Buen  Sueeso.  —  21  M.  Pola  de  Qorddn.  The  railway,  the  road, 
and  the  river  enter  side  by  side  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  with  numerous 
bridges  and  tunnels.  25  M.  Cinera;  28 V2  ^-  ViUamanin.  Beyond 
(331/2  M.)  Butdongo  is  the  Perruca  Tunnel  (2  M.  long ;  4215  ft.  above 
the  sea),  which  penetrates  the  main  chain  of  the  Gantabrian  Mts. 
As  we  emerge  from  it  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  to  the 
left.  The  direct  distance  between  Busdongo  and  Puente  de  los  Fierros 
(see  below)  is  only  7  M.,  but  it  takes  26  M.  of  railway  to  overcome  the 
difference  of  2515  ft.  in  their  elevations.  The  train  descends  rapidly 
through  58  spiral  and  other  tunnels,  over  numerous  bridges  and 
embankments,  through  deep  cuttings,  and  round  sharp  curves. 
Beautiful  views.  At  (39^2  M.)  Pajarea  we  reach  the  province  of 
Oviedo.  45 V2  M.  NavidieUo;  52  M.  Unares;  55  M.  Malvedo. 

59  V2  M.  Puente  de  los  Fierros  (1700  ft.),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pajarts  and  the  Parana ;  62  M.  Campomanes.  67  V2  M.  Pola  de  Lenay 
in  a  wide  and  attractive  valley,  was  the  birthplace  of  Gonzalo  Bayon, 
conqueror  of  Florida (1565).  72  M.  Vjo;  728/4  M.  aantullano;  75 M. 
MiereSy  the  centre  of  a  district  rich  in  iron,  coal,  sulphur,  and 
dnnabar;  77  M.  Ahlafia.   We  cross  the  Caudal.   79  M.  OUonigoe. 
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We  thread  seveial  tunnels  and  cross  the  green  valleys  otBareo  Soto 
and  NaUSn.  —  81  ^2  M.  Soto  de  Bey^  the  junction  of  a  branch-line 
running  to  the  E.  to  Tudela-VegHn and  Ciano-8anta-Ana,  —  Beyond 
(83  M.)  Las  Segadas  we  pass  through  two  more  tunnels  and  under 
the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fitoria  (p.  179). 

87  M.  Oviedo.  —  BaUway  Stations.  1.  Estaddn  del  NoHt^  to  theN. 
of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  Galle  Uria,  for  the  lines  to  Madrid,  Gij6n, 
Truhia,  and  San  Juan  de  Nieva.  —  2.  Estacidn  de  lot  Ferrocarriles  Econo- 
micos  de  Asturias^  close  to  the  Estacidn  del  Norte,  for  the  trains  to  In- 
fiesto.  —  No  cabs  or  omnibuses  meet  the  trains,  but  there  is  a  tramway 
just  outside  the  station.    Luggage  is  handed  over  to  the  hotel-porters. 

Hotels.  HdiEL  Tkannoy  (French  landlord),  Calle  Altamirano  8-iO,  good 
cuisine;  Hot.  de  Paris,  Calle  Pelayo  12  and  Calle  Urfa  14;  H3t.  Ingles, 
Calle  Pruela*,  H6t.  Frances,  all  with  restaurants,  pens,  from  V/2  p.  — 
Gafes.  G.  Espandl,  Calle  Cimadevilla;  C.  de  Faris,  Calle  Fruela.  -—  Beer 
at  the  Ettrella^  Calle  Uri'a,  by  the  Estacidn  del  Norte. 

Tramway  from  the  Eslaeidn  del  Norte^  through  the  Calles  Urfa,  Fruela, 
and  Jesus,  to  the  Plaza  Mayor^  with  branch  from  the  Calle  Uriia  to  the 
Campo  de  la  Lana.    Fare  10  c  per  section. 

bookseller:  J.Martinez,  Pla^uela  de  Biegou — Photographs:  Bazar 
IngUi^  Calle  Bua. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  OfEoe,  Calle  Milicias. 

Oviedo  (740  ft.),  the  ancient  Ovetum,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  its  own  name  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  46,B80  inhab., 
situated  on  a  hill-slope  rising  from  the  Nora  and  enclosed  by  fertile 
plain  and  picturesque  mountains.  Its  nucleus  was  a  monastery 
founded  in  the  8th  cent,  by  Fruela  I.  and  in  791  Alfonso  the  Chaste 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  growing  kingdom  of  Asturias.  The  Nor- 
mans failed  in  their  attempts  to  capture  it,  and  the  Arabs,  who  in- 
vaded Asturias  under  Almanzor,  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
town  lost  its  importance  as  the  victorious  Reconquistadores  pushed 
their  way  farther  to  the  S.  Marshall  Ney  occupied  Oviedo  in  May, 
1809,  and  allowed  his  troops  to  plunder  it  for  three  days.  —  It  was 
at  Oviedo  that  Le  Sage's  hero,  Gil  Bias,  spent  his  boyhood. 

The  *Oathrdral,  the  chief  lion  of  the  town,  stands  in  the 
Plazuela  de  la  Oatedral,  in  the  ancient  quarter  of  Monte  Santo. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  church  erected  by  Fruela  I.  in  the  8th  cent., 
which  Alfonso  II.  rebuilt  in  830  and  surrounded  with  protecting 
walls.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  present  Gothic  structure  was 
laid  in  1388  by  Bishop  Gutierrez  de  Toledo.  The  tower  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Mendoza  in  1528,  but  the  decoration  of  the  build- 
ing was  not  completed  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  cathedral  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  and  a 
semicircular  apse  with  an  ambulatory.  It  is  220  ft.  long  and  72  ft. 
wide ;  the  nave  is  65  ft.  high,  the  aisles  33  ft  The  building  material 
is  mainly  limestone  (piedra  calixa).  The  main  facade  has  three 
graceful  Gothic  doorways,  protected  by  a  porch.  The  relief  of  the 
Transfiguration  above  the  central  entrance  is  of  later  date.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  busts  of  Fruela  I.  and  Alfonso  II.  The  wood- 
carvings  of  the  doors  are  modern  works  by  Francisco  Meana;  the 
best  are  those  of  the  middle  door,  with  medallions  of  the  Saviour 
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and  of  St.  Eulalia,  the  tutelar  of  the  cathedral.  The  screen  dates 
from  1846.  —  Two  towers  were  designed,  but  one  only  (that  to  the 
S.)  has  been  finished  (1539).  This  is  270  ft.  in  height  and  is  a 
marvel  of  boldness  and  grace.  The  lower  three  stages  and  the 
elegant  open-work  spire  are  in  a  pure  Gothic  style,  but  the  fourth 
stage  shows  traces  of  Renaissance  influence  both  in  structure  and 
ornamentation.  The  entrance  to  the  tower  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
right  aisle;  an  ascent  is  recommended,  as  the  top  affords  a  beautiful 
panorama  of  the  environs  of  Oviedo.  The  oldest  bell  in  the  tower 
('Wamba')  dates  from  1219  and  hung  originally  in  a  tower  erected 
by  Alfonso  VI.  over  the  Camara  Santa  (p.  178),  the  ruins  of  which 
are  visible  from  the  Calle  de  la  Gorrada  del  Obispo  (S.  side). 

The  Intbriob,  with  its  slender  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  vault- 
ing, its  open-work  triforium,  and  the  tracery  and  stained  glass  of 
its  windows,  makes  a  noble  and  harmonious  impression,  which, 
however,  is  not  a  little  marred  by  the  reddish-yellow  wash  with 
which  the  stone-work  has  been  covered  in  modern  times.  —  The 
Coro,  in  the  nave,  contains  elaborately  carved  *Stall8  of  the 
16th  cent.,  in  which  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  are  mingled 
with  the  most  grotesque  and  secular  representations.  The  somewhat 
heavy  reja  is  of  the  16th  cent. ;  the  organs,  in  the  Ohurrigueresque 
style  (p.  Ixii),  date  from  the  18th  century.  The  Trascoro  is  executed 
in  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  plateresque  styles.  The  Retablo  de  la 
Virgen  de  la  Luz  (1620)  is  richly  adorned  with  marble  statuettes,  ara- 
besques, and  canopies.  The  side-niches,  with  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  are  modern.  —  The  smaller  chapels  were  decorated  in  the 
17-18th  cent  in  the  most  exuberant  baroque  style.  The  Capilla  de 
Santa  Eulalia,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains  a  silver-gilt  shrine  of  the 
lltli  cent,  with  the  ashes  of  the  saint.  —  A  modern  bronze  railing 
extends  from  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  to  the  capilla  mayor.  The 
four  piers  at  the  crossing  are  more  massive  and  more  elaborate 
than  the  others.  To  the  right  of  the  capilla  mayor  is  a  figure  of 
Christ,  disfigured  by  modern  painting  and  placed  on  a  small  pedestal 
adorned  with  shells ;  this  is  probably  a  work  of  the  12th  cent. , 
belonging  to  an  old  sanctuary.  —  The  Capilla  Mayor^  occupying 
the  pentagonal  apse  and  flanked  by  the  semicircular  ambulatory, 
has  fine  traceried  windows  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  *Retablo, 
in  five  sections,  is  a  notable  work  by  Qiralta^  Balmaseda,  Picardoj 
and  other  artists  of  the  15-16th  cent.,  unskilfully  restored  In  1879. 
It  includes  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ ,  numerous  figures  of 
saints,  and  elaborate  ornamenta  Jcarving.  The  white  marble  taber- 
nacle in  the  Gothic  style,  consisting  of  three  sections  and  contain- 
ing bronze-gilt  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  was  executed  in 
1869  from  the  design  of  Juan  Madrazo.  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of 
ArelAp.  Arias  de  VUlar^  with  a  kneeling  portrait- figure  in  an  elegant 
Gothic  niche  (1490). 

From  the  N.  traiisept  an  ornate  Gothic  portal  leads  to  the  Capilla 
BABD£KEa'3  Spain.    2ud  Edit.  12 
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del  Bey  Ctuto,  which  was  erected  in  1712  in  the  most  extravagant 
baroque  style,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Lady  Chapel  destined  by 
Alfonso  II.  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  tombs.  The  'Panteon  de 
loB  Reyes',  on  the  N.  side  of  this  chapel,  now  possesses  bat  one  of 
the  ancient  sarcophagi,  that  of  the  Infante  (?)  Itacius,  supposed  to 
date  from  the  8Ui  century.  A  modem  inscription  enumerates  the 
rulers  whose  ashes  are  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  urns  in  the 
recesses  in  the  wall. 

From  the  S.  transept  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  Gothic  vesti- 
bule with  a  modem  altar,  whence  a  beautifully  ornamented  Gothic 
doorway  leads  to  the* Camara  Santa,  which  consists  of  two  chambers 
(adm.  only  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.).  The  smaller  room  which 
contains  the  relics  is  entirely  without  omament,  lighted  only  by  one 
small  window,  and  roofed  with  low  barrel-yaulting.  It  originally 
formed  part  of  the  Capilla  de  San  Miguel,  which  Alfonso  II.  erected 
alongside  the  oldest  church.  The  larger  room,  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  also  with  barrel-vaulting  and  one  narrow  window,  was  added 
by  Alfonso  YI.  in  the  11th  century.  The  arch,  the  frieze,  and  the 
capitals  are  adorned  with  carefully  executed  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Christ  and  combats  of  men  and  animals.  The  place  of  Caryatides 
is  taken  by  statues  of  Apostles,  arranged  in  pairs  on  fantastic  pedes- 
tals. The  handsome  tesselated  flooring  is  of  a  kind  much  used  in 
Spain  before  the  14th  century.  On  the  walls  are  modem  portraits 
of  Kings  Pelayo,  Fruela  I.,  Alfonso  II.,  and  Alfonso  IV. 

The  Relics  and  Tbbabubks  of  the  Camara  Santa  luckily  eaoaped 
the  ravages  of  the  French  in  1809.  Most  of  the  relics  now  exposed  were 
probably  taken  from  the  celebrated  Area,  a  Byzantine  chest  of  cedar  of 
the  11th  cent.,  covered  with  thin  silver-plating  with  low-reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  Round  the  bor- 
der runs  an  inscription  in  Latin  and  Guile  characters.  The  relics  include 
a  piece  of  the  staff  of  Moses ,  a  fragment  of  the  True  Cross,  one  of  the 
silver  pieces  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord,  Mary  Magdalen's  hair, 
a  sandal  and  leathern  wallet  of  St.  Peter,  a  fragment  of  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  and  some  crumbs  left  over  from  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand.  Among  the  treasures  of  more  intrinsic  value  are  tbe  Cruz  de 
lo»  Angeles  (Sth  cent.),  the  gift  of  Alfonso  II.,  and  the  Crvg  de  la  Vietoria, 
originally  belonging  to  Pelayo  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  by  Alfonso  III.  —  The  relics  are  shown  by  a  chorister  in  presence 
of  one  of  the  clergy,  and  no  chance  is  afforded  of  a  close  inspection. 

The  Puerta  del  Claustro  leads  from  the  S.  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  *  Cloisters  (14-1 6th  cent.  J,  which  are  distinguished  by 
an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  angels*  heads,  prophets,  fantastic  scenes 
and  other  ornamentation.  The  mural  tombs  and  gravestones,  in 
the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  of  the  12-14th  cent. ,  were 
brought  hither  from  other  desecrated  churches  and  are  arranged 
without  any  attempt  at  system.  —  The  Gothic  Sala  Capitular,  with 
an  octagonal  vault,  dates  from  the  13th  cent,  and  served  originally 
as  a  hall  of  audience  for  the  Spanish  kings  when  at  Oviedo. 

Among  the  MSS.  in  the  Abchtvo  are  a  deed  of  gift  of  Alfonso  n. 
(812);  the  Libro  Ootico,  a  richly  illustrated  collection  of  doeuments  of  the 
12th  cent.;  the  JUgla  Colorado,  an  inventory  of  1384;  and  the  Idbro  Be- 
cerro,  a  collection  of  church-registers  and  synodal  reports  (1386). 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral  lie  the  churches  of  San 
Thso^  San  Juan,  San  PelayOy  San  Vicente^  and  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Corte^  dating  from  the  8-14th  cent,  but  all  disfigured  by  restoration. 
To  the  S.,  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  Calle  Santa  Ana,  is  the  handsome 
palace  of  Count  de  las  Navas  (17th  cent.).  —  From  this  quarter  the 
Oalle  Lorenzana,  Calle  Jovellanos,  and  Garretera  de  Gij6n  (views) 
letd  to  the  N.E.  to  the  neighbouring  churches  of  San  Julian  (San-- 
tvUiano)  and  Santa  Maria  de  la  Vega^  dating  f^om  the  9th  and 
12th  centuries.  The  former,  in  spite  of  restoration,  has  preserved 
much  of  its  original  character.  The  latter,  which  belonged  to  a 
Benedictine  convent  now  converted  into  a  Royal  Factory  of  Small 
AfTM,  has  been  secularized  and  cannot  be  visited  without  the  per- 
miision  of  the  director  of  the  factory. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza 
UiTOB  or  DB  LA  CoNSTiTTJCioN,  the  focus  of  the  town's  activity,  with 
the  Casa  Consistorial  (1662)  and  the  former  Jesuit  church  of  San 
liidoro  (1578).  Our  route  to  it  passes  the  convent  of  San  Pelayo^ 
and  foUows  the  Oalles  Jovellanos,  San  Juan  (to  the  right,  the  Au- 
dimeia,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  de  Campo  Sagrado), 
Roa,  and  Oimadevilla.  —  From  the  Plaza  Mayor  we  proceed  to  the 
N.,  Ti^  the  Calle  del  Peso,  the  Plaza  de  Riego,  and  the  Calle  San 
"Francisco,  to  the  Universidad  (1666),  with  a  picture-gallery  contain- 
ing portraits  of  Astnrian  worthies  and  specimens  of  Ribera,  Ricci, 
Zuibar^n,  Herrera,  and  Giordano.  In  the  middle  of  the  fine  arcaded 
conrt  is  a  bust  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  (1858). 

Beyond  the  Calle  Urfa,  to  the  W.,  are  the  Jardin  Botanico  and 
two  beautiful  promenades  called  the  8al6n  de  Bombi  and  the  Campo 
de  San  Francisco.  In  the  Escuela  Normal^  at  the  end  of  the  Calle 
Urfa,  is  housed  the  Museo  Arqueologico  Asturiano,  containing  pre- 
historic objects,  inscriptions,  architectural  fragments,  Roman  and 
later  vessels  of  terracotta,  glass,  and  metal,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins. 
Adjacent,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle  del  Regente  Jaz,  stands  the 
Hospicio  Provincial^  an  extensive  edifice  by  Ventura  Rodriguez 
(1750),  with  a  tasteful  chapel.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  rail,  station  is 
the  Aqueduct  of  Fitoria  (p.  176),  ^4  M.  long  and  having  41  arches, 
dating  from  the  16th  century. 

ExouHsiONS.  1.  The  hamlet  of  Naranco,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Naranco,  V/a  M.  from  Oviedo  (fatiguing  ascent),  has  two  highly 
interesting,  but  sadly  neglected  churches  of  the  time  of  Ramiro  I.  (843-850). 
8mta  Maria  de  Naraneo  (p.  xliii),  perhaps  a  part  of  Ramiro's  palace,  con- 
sists of  a  cella-Iike  nave  with  waggon<yaulting,  opening  by  three  arches 
into  a  choir  at  one  end  and  a  presbytery  at  the  other.  Below  is  a  crypt. 
'The  chief  interest  of  this  building  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  the 
Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent,  trying  to  adapt  a  Pagan  temple 
to  Christian  purposes'*  (Fergutton).  —  San  Miguel  de  Lino  is  a  basilica 


with  nave  and  aisles,  but  was  sadly  disfigured  in  1846  by  the  curtailment 
of  the  apse  and  the  alteration  of  the  originally  semicircular  chapels.  The 
remsdna  of  the  rude  stone  ornamentation  suggest  Oriental  models.    Keys 


l^t  by  the  parish  priest. 

2.  The  royal  cannon-foundry  and  small-arms  factory  of  Trubia  (Fonda 
*  la  Fabrica)^  8  M.  to  the  W.,  are  reached  by  railway  (8  trains  daily 

49.« 
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in  1/2  ^^-  (fftr^fl  1  p-  65,  1  p.  20,  75  c).    Trains  start  at  the  Estaci6n  del 
Norte.    Visitors  are  admitted  on  application. 

8.  To  visit  Covadonga  (see  below),  we  take  the  railway  to  (30  U.  in 
2  hrs.;  fares  6  p.  25^  3  p.  70  c.)  Infie$to  (Fonda  de  Perez)  and  drive  thence 
(22  M.  \  h^l2  hrs.)  via  Cangcu  de  Onis  (Fonda  de  Bamon  Labra),  wh^e  the 
Sella  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the  12th  cent.,  the  central  arch  of  which  is 
60  ft.  high  and  67ft.  in  span.  —  Oovadonga  (ffuegpedariay  unpretending),  the 
cradle  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  a  freqnented  pilgrimage-resort,  is  a 
small  mountain-village  with  an  abbey  of  the  16th  century.  From  the  lat- 
ter a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  famous  Cave,  in  which  Pelayo  (d.  737), 
the  founder  of  the  Asturian  kingdom,  took  refuge  with  300  followers  after 
the  disastrous  battle  on  the  Guadalete.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  he 
carried  on  his  heroic  resistance  to  the  Moors,  the  beginning  of  the  reeon- 
quest  of  Spain.  The  cave  still  contains  the  sarcophagus  which  ia  said  to 
hold  the  remains  of  the  hero,  his  wife  Gandiosa,  and  his  sister  Horme- 
sinda.  The  adjacent  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains  the  tomb  of  Alfonso  I. 
(d.  767).  The  principal  pilgrimage  takes  place  on  Sept.  8th.  —  From 
Covadonga  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Lago  de  Enol  and  to  the  top 
of  the  PeHas  de  Europa  (6560  ft. ;  for  mountain-climbers  only). 

Beyond  Oviedo  the  railway  passes  (9072  M:)  Xuyonw,  (93  M.) 
Lu/go  de  LtanerOy  (941/2  M.)  Villabona  (junction  of  a  branch  to  Avilis 
and  San  Juan  de  Nievd),    Serin  (100  M.),  and  (105  M.)  Veriiia, 

107  M.  Oij6n.  —  Railway  SUtiona.  1.  Ettacidn  del  Norte,  to  the 
W.  of  the  town,  on  Pando  Bay,  for  the  line  to  Leon  and  Madrid.  — 
2.  Ettaci^  de  Langreo,  close  by,  for  Langreo  and  Laviana.  —  No  carriages 
meet  the  trains,  but  there  is  a  tramway  from  the  stations  to  the  town. 
Baggage  is  looked  after  by  the  hotel-porters. 

Hotela.  Hot.  Suizo,  Boulevard  29;  Hot.  Ibebta,  Oalle  Trinidad  24, 
both  with  restaurants,  pens,  from  8p.  ^  Hot.  db  la  Mabima,  Muelle  5; 
Hot.  del  Cohebcio,  Plaza  del  Marques.  —  Cafes.  C.  Coldn,  Boulevard  29; 
C.  Suizo,  C.  Trinidad  24.  G\j6n,  like  Asturias  generally,  is  noted  for  cider 
(cidra),  which  is  largely  exported  to  South  America. 

Tramwaya.  1.  From  the  railway-station  to  the  harbour  via  the  Ave- 
nida,  Travesia  de  la  Bueda  Carmen,  and  Boulevard.  —  2.  From  the  harbour 
to  Somid  by  the  Boulevard,  C.  Mun6za,  C.  Moros,  C.  Jovellanos,  C.  San 
Bernardo,  G.  Menendez  Vald^s,  G.  Uria,  the  Gampos  Elfseos,  and  La  Gufa. 
Fares  10-20  c. 

Steamers  ply,  more  or  less  regularly,  to  Corunna,  Santander,  Bilbao, 
Vigo,  Gadiz,  London,  Liverpool,  etc. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Jovellanot,  Calle  Jovellanos,  next  door  to  the  In- 
stituto  Jovellanos ;  Campos  Eliseot,  with  theatre,  circus,  and  garden.  — 
Basque  Ball  Game  (p.  xxix),  Carretera  de  Langreo.  —  Bull  Ring,  Carretera 
de  Villaviciosa. 

Sea  Baths.  Lot  Carolinas,  La  FavoHla,  La  Sultana,  all  on  the  Playa 
de  San  Lorenzo  (50-75  c,  including  dress  and  towels ;  with  warm  salt- 
water 1  p.  25  c). 

Physician:  Dr,  Pelayo,  Galle  Villaviciosa  24.  —Chemist:  Menendes 
Rodriguez,  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  4. 

British  yice-Oonsul :  W,  Penlington,  Boulevard  45  (also  Lloyd*8  agent). 

Bookseller:  F.  Menendez,  Boulevard  20.  —  Photographs :  Palacios,  Bou- 
levard 25. 

Bankers.  Bank  0/ Spain,  Galle  Trinidad  33;  F.  Rodriguez,  Boulevard. 

Oij6n,  the  second-largest  town  and  principal  seaport  of  Astur- 
ias, is  a  city  of  43,400  inhab.,  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Penas^ 
between  two  bays.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  715,  was  recaptured  by  Pelayo  in  722, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  Asturian  kings  down  to  791.  In  the 
strife  between  Pedro  the  Cruel  and  his  half-brother,  Henry  of 
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TrastamMa,  Gijon  was  aUernately  the  victim  of  both  parties ;  and 
in  1895  it  was  burned  down.  In  1588  the  harbour  was  the  place  of 
roftige  for  the  remnants  of  the  Invincible  Annada'.  —  Gij6n  is  now 
a  favourite  sea-bathing  resort  The  climate  is  mild,  the  average 
temperature  ranging  from  52®  to  70®  Fahr. 

The  town  is  well-built  and  has  thriven  greatly  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbour  (1864)  and  its  inclusion  in  the.  railway 
system  (1884).  Originally  it  was  confined  to  the  hill  of  Santa  Ca- 
ialma  (Olmadevilla),  but  after  its  rebuilding  in  the  15-16th  cent. 
it  spread  along  the  adjoining  bays.  It  is  now  bounded  by  Cape 
Torres  on  the  W.,  Cep€  San  Lorenzo  on  the  E.,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Ceares  and  Tremanes  on  the  S. 

The  main  activity  of  the  place  is  seen  in  the  W.  quarters  of 
the  town,  containing  the  railway-stations,  harbour,  warehouses,  and 
custom-house.  The  shipping  of  the  coal  found  at  Langreo  occu- 
pies a  large  number  of  men. 

The  main  streets  of  the  inner  town  are  the  new  Avenida,  begin- 
ning at  the  rail,  station ;  the  Boulevard  or  Calle  Corrida,  running 
to  the  W.  from  the  harbour  ^  and  the  Calle  Jovellanos.  At  the  end  of 
the  Boulevard  rises  a  bronze  statue ,  by  M.  Fuz4,  of  Don  Oaspar 
Mdehor  de  Jovellanos  (1744-1811),  the  statesman  and  author,  who 
was  a  native  of  Gijon.  In  the  Calle  Jovellanos  are  the  Theatre,  the 
Markets,  and  the  Instituto  Jovellanos,  an  academy  of  seamanship, 
mathematics,  and  languages,  founded  by  the  statesman  after  whom 
it  is  named.  It  contains  an  admirable  collection  of  "'Drawings  by 
Spanish  and  Foreign  Masters,  well  worth  the  attention  of  lovers  of 
ait,  in  spite  of  its  unsatisfactory  arrangement. 

The  collection  (adm.,  on  week-days  only,  on  application  to  the  Conserje; 
fee  1  p.),  consisting  of  about  1000  numbers,  is  arranged  in  five  sections  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  library  (Salon  de  Boc^tos).  The  catalogue  is  by 
J.  Meaendes  Azebal.  Among  the  artists  represented  are  J.  de  Ar/e  (Nos. 
487-4b9i  Sec.  Ill,  No.  27);  Alotuo  Cano  (232-266  ^  centre,  1,  2.  3);  Corregaio 
(215  5 II,  96)',AlbrecM  DUrer  (447-452;  III,  19)  t,  F.  Goya  (382,  383;  centre,  23); 
QtMo  Reni  (228-230;  III,  4,  5);  Oiulio  Romano  (126-129;  ir,  3,  4);  Michael 
Angela  (28-30;  I,  9);  Murillo  (317-323;  centre,  9,  10,  11);  Rembrandt  (446; 
m,  18);  Ribera  (427-429;  III,  13);  Raphael  (140;  II,  8);  Titian  (210-212; 
U.  32.  93);  Vasari  (86;  I,  25);  Velazquez  (406-411;  III,  7,  8);  Paolo  Vei'oneu 
CHS,  214;  II,  34);  Znrbardn  (887,  S3S;  centre.  13).  The  names  attached  to 
the  onsigBed  drawings  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  art-historian  Gean 
Bermudez  (d.  1819),  who  was  a  native  of  Gijdn. 

By  the  harbour  (Muelle  de  Oriente)  are  the  palace  of  Count 
RevlllsQig^do  and  a  monoinental  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Pelayo. 
On  the  Bay  of  San  Lorento  are  the  town-hall  and  the  palace  of 
Count  Valde's.  The  parish-church  of  San  Pedro,  dating  from  the 
15th  cent. ,  has  three  rows  of  aisles  on  each  side.  In  the  outermost 
S.  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Jovellanos,  with  a  relief-bust  by  M.  Fuxa. 

A  band  plays  on  the  evenings  of  the  bathing  season  in  the 
attractive  Poseo  de  Begona,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  —  The 
Tobacco  Factory,  established  in  1842  in  an  ^J4eA;P@B^(?^^°" 
astery,  employs  1500  women. 
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The  ^Yiew  from  the  top  of  the  Santa  Catalina  hill  eztenAs  In 
clear  weather  to  the  Pefias  de  Enropa,  the  Monte  Sacro,  and  the 
Oordal  de  Peon  to  the  S.,  to  Cape  Pefias  and  Cape  Torres  on  the  W., 
and  to  Cape  San  Lorenzo  on  the  E. 

From  Gij6n  to  AviLfis,  24  M.,  railway  (starting  from  the  Estacion  del 
Norte)  in  I'A  hr.  (farea  4  p.  60,  3  p.  40,  2  p.  10  c).  CJarriagea  are  chanced 
at  (12V«  M.)  Vilktbona  (p.  180).  —  Avileg  (Sot.  Iberia),  a  seaport  with  4900 
inhah.,  lies  in  a  picturesque  hilly  district,  at  the  head  of  the  Ria  de  Avil^s. 
It  possesses  several  interestii^  buildings,  such  as  the  palaces  of  the  Valde- 
cdreana,  Campotagrado,  and  ferrera  families,  the  Gothic  churches  of  San 
Nicold*  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Capilla  de  lot  Aloe,  with  many  tombs. 
The  bridge  over  the  Kia  also  deserves  notice. 

A  diligence,  starting  at  Boulevard  24,  runs  daily  from  Gij<5n  in  4  hrs. 
(fare  4  p.)  to  YillavioioBa  (Fonda  de  FrancUco  Panda,  unpretending),  plea- 
santly situated  17  M.  to  the  E.,  on  the  ria  of  the  same  name.  U  con- 
tains 800  inhab.  and  the  interesting  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria.  —  The 
villages  of  Valdedio*  and  AmancH,  near  Villaviciosa,  also  possess  churches 
(San  Salvad6r  and  San  Juan)  of  the  12-13th  centuries. 

14.  From  Leon  to  Monforte  and  Coronna. 

264  M.  Railway  (Ferrocarrilet  del  Norte)  in  I2V2-I8  hw.  (fares  40  p.  80, 
90  p.  60,  18  p.  40  c.)  •,  three  through-trains  daily. 

Leon,  see  p.  157.  —  6  M.  Quintana;  12^2  M.  ViUadangos.  We 
cross  the  Orbigo  by  a  bridge  115  yds.  long.  —  22  M.  Veguellina. 
To  the  right  is  the  twenty-arched  bridge  where  Suero  de  Quifiones 
and  his  nine  companions-in-arms  performed  the  so-called  *Paso 
Honroso',  challenging  during  a  period  of  ten  days  (July,  1434)  all 
the  knights  on  their  way  to  the  great  jubilee  at  Santiago. 

32  M.  Astorga  (2850  ft.j  Fonda  de  Faustino  Fernandez,  Fonda 
de  Pochas,  both  very  indifferent,  pens.  5-6  fr.;  carriages  at  the 
station),  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  5700  inhab.,  Is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Manzanal  chain  and  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  and  towers,  still  in  part  well  preserved.  The  Roman 
Asturica  Augusta,  described  by  Pliny  as  an  *urbs  magniflca',  lay  at 
the  junction  of  four  military  roads.  It  was  the  capital  of  S.  Asturia, 
which  was  named  after  it  (in  contradistinction  to  the  coast-district 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains).  The  town  was  destroyed  both 
by  the  Goths  and  the  Arabs,  but  enjoyed  another  short  spell  of 
power  and  prosperity  under  Ordofio  I.  (9th  cent.).  Its  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  French  in  1810  forms  a  worthy  parallel  to  the  defences 
of  daragossa  and  Gerona. 

The  Cathedral  dates  from  the  15-16th  centuries.  The  main 
facade,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  has  three  portals  adorned  with 
plateresque  columns  and  pilasters,  reliefs  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  a  graceful  parapet.  The  rose-window  is  in  the  baroque  style. 
The  towers,  one  of  which  is  unfinished,  date  from  the  18th  cent. ; 
the  portal  in  the  S.  facade  is  of  the  17th  century.  The  interior 
is  very  effective.  The  beautiful  groining -ribs  and  the  slender 
and  finely  outlined  pillars  demand  attention.  The  retablo  mayor  was 
executed  by  Oaspar  Becerra  in  1569  (comp.  p.  Ix);  the  screens  are 
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tii  work  of  Lataro  Azcain  (1622),  and  the  choir-stalls  and  pulpit 
we  by  the  Masters  Tomas  and  Roberto  (1651).  The  windows  are 
filled  with  good  stained  glass.  In  the  sacristy  (18th  cent.)  are  shown 
a  Romanesque  reliquary  and  an  admirably  executed  Gothic  chalice. 
—  The  cloisters  were  rebuilt  by  Oaspar  Lopez  in  1780. 

The  Aifuntamiento  (town-hall),  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  (P.  de  la 
Constitucion),  is  an  edifice  of  the  early  17th  cent.,  with  a  tasteful 
Renaissance  facade  flanked  by  towers.  —  The  Priests'  Seminary ,  to 
the  S.W.,  can  accommodate  750  pupils.  —  Fine  views  of  the  Man- 
z&nal  chain  and  of  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Coloma  and  San  Andris  are 
obtained  from  the  promenade  laid  out  on  the  Town  WallSj  which 
like  those  of  Leon,  date  from  the  late-Roman  period.  A  few  Roman 
tombstones  have  been  re-erected  at  the  'Salon',  the  principal  square 
on  the  promenade.  A  bronze  tablet  was  found  at  Astorga,  containing 
a  treaty  of  hospitality,  concluded  between  two  Asturian  tribes  in 
27A.D.  and  renewed  in  152  A. D.  (now  at  Berlin). 

The  hills  round  Astorga  are  the  home  of  the  tribe  of  Maragalos^  a 
remnant  of  the  original  Celtiberian  inhabitants  of  Spain,  who  hold 
themselves  strictly  aloof  from  their  neighbours  and  marry  only  among 
themselves.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  industrious  and  thrifty ,  their  chief 
oecnpation  being  that  of  carriers  and  muleteers.  The  men  wear  a  long- 
skirted  coat,  voluminous  knee-breeches,  and  round  hats  of  felt^  the 
women  wear  a  short  skirt  and  slashed  sleeves. 

From  Astorga  to  Zamora  and  Salamanca^  see  p.  171. 

40  M.  Vega-Magaz ;  50  M.  Branuelas.  The  train  now  reaches 
the  watershed  between  the  Douro  and  Minho  and  penetrates  the 
crest  of  the  Manzanal  Mts.,  at  a  height  of  3300  ft.,  by  a  tunnel 
1640  ft.  long.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  (la  bajada  del  Manzanal) 
is  full  of  variety.  The  train  bends  to  the  S.W.  and  N.  in  three 
curves  and  threads  11  tunnels  before  reaching  (57  M.)  La  Granja, 
which  remains  to  the  right.  It  then  runs  towards  the  S.,  surmount- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  Tremor  and  the  Silva  by  means  of 
two  tunnels.  The  railway  next  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  again  pene- 
trates this  ridge  by  a  tunnel  1140  yds«  long,  passing  under  the  part 
of  the  track  just  traversed  310  ft.  above.  Finally  it  runs  towards 
the  W.,  once  more  passing  La  Granja,  which  this  time  lies  to  the 
left.  Eight  more  tunnels,  besides  huge  cuttings  and  bridges,  are 
passed  before  we  reach  (63  M.)  Torrty  which  Kes  about  1440  ft. 
lower  than  the  tunnel  of  Branuelas. 

68  M.  Bembibre,  with  the  rained  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Frias 
and  the  church  of  San  Pedro,  formed  of  a  15th  cent,  synagogue. 
Beyond  (150  M.)  San  Miguel  de  las  Duenas  we  thread  six  tunnels 
and  cross  the  Sil. 

79^2  M.  Ponferrada  (1640  ft. ;  Fonda  de  las  Astorganas^  pens. 
5-6  p. ;  Rail,  Restaiirant')^  the  Jnteramnium  Flavium  of  the  Romans, 
is  a  town  of  7100  inhab.,  situated  on  a  lofty  plateau  and  command- 
ing &  fine  view  of  the  district  encircled  by  the  Sil  and  the  Boeza. 
The  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Endna  contains  a  good  re* 
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tablo  of  the  16th  cent,  and  a  figure  of  the  Magdalen  by  Gregorio  Her- 
nandez (p.  Ixi).  The  Ayuntamiento,  with  its  slender  iowers,  dates 
from  the  17th  century.  Above  the  town  are  the  imposing  remains 
of  a  castle  of  the  Knights  Templar  (12th  cent.). 

The  train  now  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Sil,  in  which 
washing  for  gold  is  successfully  practised.  89  M.  Toral  de  loa  Vados 
is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Villafranca  del  Vierzo.  We  then 
cross  the  Burbia,  thread  a  dozen  tunnels ,  and  traverse  romantic 
rocky  gorges.  —  99  M.  Quereno ,  the  first  place  in  Qalicia;  105  M. 
Sobradelo;  109  M.  Barco  de  Valdeorra$,  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
chestniits.  116  M.  La-Rua-Petin  (diligence  to  Orense).  —  Near 
(122  M.)  Montefurado  (1233  ft.)  the  Sil  flows  through  a  subterranean 
caiial,  440  yds.  long,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Sil  twice.  Beyond  (131  M.)8an  Clodio 
it  penetrates  the  ridge  of  Lemos,  at  a  height  of  1475  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  then  descends  to  the  N.    141  M.  Puebla  de  Brolldn, 

148  M.  Monfort©  de  Lemoi  (1260  ft. ;  Fonda  y  Cafi  Eapanol, 
unpretending,  pens.  5-6  fr. ;  Bail.  Bestaurant)^  a  town  with  12,660 
inhab.,  lies  on  the  small  river  Cabey  on  a  hill  crowned  with  a  ruined 
castle  of  the  Lords  of  Lemos.  The  Benedictine  monastery,  once  of 
considerable  importance ,  is  now  a  hospital.  The  church  of  the 
Jesuit  college  contains  a  noteworthy  retablo  by  Francisco  Monro 
(17th  cent.).  —  Monforte  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Vigo  and 
Pontevedra  (p.  187). 

Our  line  crosses  the  Cabe  and  runs  through  magnificent  forests 
of  oak  and  chestnut.  Beyond  (155  M.)  B6veda  we  thread  several 
tunnels  and  cross  the  viaduct  of  Linares.  167  M.  Rubidn.  We  next 
cross  the  watershed  (2165  ft.)  between  the  Qabe  and  the  Sarria. 
164  M.  Oural^  with  chalybeate-arsenical  springs.  The  railway  here 
traverses  'the  plain  of  (172  M.)  Sarria^  the  Roman  Flavia  Lambris. 
179  M.  Puebla  de  San  Julidn.  Beyond  (186  M.)  Lajosa  we  eross  a 
viaduct  commanding  an  extensive  view. 

192  M.  Lugo  (1525  ft.j  M6t.  Mendez  Nufiez,  Calle  de  la  Reina, 
pens.  6-7  p.,  carr.  to  meet  the  trains;  CafS  Espafiol,  in  the  same 
street),  the  capital  of  Galicia  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  town  of 
26,568  inhab.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minho  or  itftno,  in  a 
populous  plain.  It  is  the  Lucas  Augusti  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
city-walls,  1 V4  M.  long  and  30-35  ft.  high,  incorporate  much  Roman 
masonry.  The  town  was  taken  successively  by  the  Suevi,  Moors, 
Normans,  and  Alfonso  III. ;  in  1809  it  was  sacked  by  the  French. 

The  Cathedral  passes  for  one  of  the  more  important  monuments 
of  the  12th  cent. ,  but  contains  so  many  additions  of  a  later  date 
that  the  impression  of  a  Romanesque  building  is  almost  wholly  lost. 
The  main  fa^de  and  the  towers  are  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Romanesque  N.  portal,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  Gothic  porch 
♦'ISth  cent.),  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Saviour  and  has  iron- 
ountcd  doors  of  the   12th  century.    The  aisles  belohg  to  the 
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12th  cent,  but  the  high  and  airy  nayO)  with  its  fine  triforlum  and 
pointed  arches,  dates  from  the  16-16th  centaries.  The  richly  carved 
stalls  are  by  Francisco  Mouro  (1624);  the  rococo  retablo  of  the 
capilla  mayor  -was  executed  by  the  French  engineer  Lemaur.  Like 
San  Isidore  at  Leon,  this  church  enjoys  the  privilege  of  haying  the 
Host  perpetually  'de  maniflesto\  The  sacristy  contains  an  Italian 
relief  in  alabaster  (16th  cent.),  and  in  the  Capilla  de  San  FroUdnis 
the  font,  formed  of  an  ancient  capital.  The  cloisters  date  from  1714. 

The  convent-church  of  Santo  Domingo  (14th  cent.)  has  a  Ro- 
manesque portal  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  knight  Valcarcel 
(chapel  to  the  right  of  the  apse).  —  The  neighbouring  conventual 
church  of  San  Francisco  possesses  some  tombs  of  the  15th  century. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  with  the 
Paseo  del  Cantdn,  the  market,  and  the  Casa  ConsUtorial  (1785).  A 
perambulation  of  the  town-walls  (approaches  at  the  Puerta  de  la 
£stacion  and  opposite  the  cathedral)  affords  good  views  of  Lugo 
itself  and  its  environs.  —  The  Sulphur  Springs  near  the  rail,  station 
were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Beyond  Lugo  the  railway  crosses  the  Minho,  and  then,  beyond 
(202  M.)  Rdbade,  the  Caldo  and  the  Ladra.  209  M.  Santiago  de 
Baamonde;  214  M.  Parga.  At  (217  M.)  Ouitkiz  we  reach  the  pro- 
vince of  Coruna.  226  M.  Teijeiro ;  232  M.  CurtU ;  243  M.  San  Pedro 
de  Oza.  —  249V2  M.  Betan&os,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Marideo 
and  the  Mendo,  has  two  bridges  and  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Moorish 
period.  —  254  M.  Abegondoj  269y2  M.  El  Burgo  Santiago. 

264M.  COTtuma. —  The  Hallway  Station  lies  at  the  extreme  S.  end 
of  the  town.  The  omnibus  runs  only  to  the  of6ce  of  the  Etperanza^ 
Eua  IT^ueva  3.    The  hotel^porters  take  charge  of  the  luggage. 

HoteU.  Fonda  Fesbooabrilana,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  Beal  and 
the  Rua  Nueva^  Hot.  dk  Francia,  Rua  Nueva  27,  pens.  T'/a-lO  p.  j  Hot. 
CoNTiNBKTAL,  Rua  Nueva  8;  Hot.  de  la  Paloma,  Rua  Kueva  3. 

Oaf6s.    Suizo^  ifendez  NiMez^  both  in  the  Calle  Real. 

Steamera  ply  from  Corunna  to  Qijdn^  Santander^  and  Bilbao ;  also  to 
Vigo  and  Lisbon  (PaciOc  Steam  Navigation  Co.).    Gomp.  p.  xix. 

Oiligenoe  to  Santiago  (40  M.).  That  known  as  La  Ferrocarrilana^ 
starting  at  Rna  Xueva  8,  may  be  recommended  (two  vehicles  daily,  in 
772  hrs.  5  fares  12  p.  50  c,  10  p.,  7  p.  50  c).  Places  should  be  secured 
in  advance. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  de  la  Fama. 

Sea  Bathing  at  Riazor,  on  the  Bay  of  Orzan,  and  El  Parroti^  at  La 
Bahia  (Vs-l  p.  \  dress  and  towels  not  supplied). 

Physicians.  Ramon  Perez  Costales^  Calle  Teresa  Herrera ;  Josi  Rodri- 
guez Martinez,  Calle  San  Andres  76.  —  Dentist.  William  Mitchell^  Riego 
de  Agua  9.  —  Apothecary.    J.  Villar,  Calle  Real  82. 

British  Consul,  0.  A.  P.  Talbot,  Calle  Linares  Rivas  2;  vice-consul, 
Thomas  Ouyatt.  —  LloydVa  Agent,  J.  Marehesi,  Calle  Real  94. 

Booksellers.  La  Literaria,  Carri,  Calle  Real  98  and  30.  —  Photographs. 
Ferrer,  Calle  Real  61. 

Corvxma^  Span.  La  Coruna^  still  known  to  British  sailors  as  The 
Oroyne  (La  OruHa),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  and 
he  seat  of  the  governor  and  the  captain-general  of  Galicia,  is  a 
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city  of  40,500  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  between 
the  bays  of  El  Orzan  (W.)  and  La  Buhia  (E.).  It  is  the  chief  mili- 
tary station  in  N.  Spain  and  a  commercial  city  of  the  first  rank, 
exporting  onions,  potatoes,  beans  (mainly  to  the  Antilles),  fruit, 
wine,  hams,  and  many  other  articles.  The  entrances  to  La  Bahia  and 
the  harbour  are  protected,  by  Fort  San  Antonio, 

The  town  is  of  Iberian  origin  and  practically  corresponds  to  the  Brig* 
antium  of  the  Romans.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  known  as  Caronittm^ 
and  long  belonged  to  the  emirate  of  Cdraova.  John  of  Gaunt  landed  at 
Goranna  in  1386  to  claim  the  throne  of  Castile  in  right  of  his  daughter, 
wife  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Philip  II.  embarked  here  in  1564  for  England 
to  marry  Queen  Mary;  and  it  was  from  Corunna  that  the  invincible 
Armada\  consisting  of  130  large  war-ships  with  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
sailed  in  1588  to  conquer  Great  Britain.  In  1596  a  British  fleet  under 
Drake  appeared  before  the  town  and  burned  it  down.  At  a  later  date 
the  British  won  two  important  naval  victories  off  Corunna :  that  of  June 
14th,  1747,  in  which  the  French  fleet  was  defeated,  and  that  of  July  22nd, 
1805,  when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed.  On  Jan.  16tJi, 
1809,  a  sanguinary  contest  took  place  on  the  neighbouring  heights  of 
Elvina,  when  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  head  of  much  superior  forces,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  was  killed  during  the  battle.  Corunna  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1823  and  by  the  Carlists  in  1836. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Corunna  is  the  Miradoret,  or  glazed  and 
gaily-painted  window-balcouies. 

Like  most  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  Corunna 
consists  of  an  Old  Town  on  the  heights  and  a  New  Town  below. 
The  latter,  named  La  Pescaderia,  is  nearest  the  rail,  station  and 
extends  from  La  Bahia  to  £1  Orzan.  Most  of  its  handsome  streets 
are  paved  with  granite.  Along  the  harbour  runs  the  animated 
Avenida  de  los  Cantonea,  with  the  Alameda,  a  statue  of  Daniel 
Carballo,  the  politician,  by  Farino  (erected  in  1896),  and  the  pretty 
grounds  of  the  Paseo  de  Mendez  Nunez.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  har- 
bour is  the  large  tobacco -factory  of  La  Palloza.  —  The  Calle  Real 
and  the  Riego  de  Agua,  adjoining  the  Paseo  on  the  N.E.,  lead  past 
the  theatre  to  the  Plaza  de  Maria  Pita  and  the  old  town. 

The  Old  Town,  which  is  closely  built  and  in  part  enclosed  by 
an  old  line  of  walls,  lies  on  a  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  harbour.  It 
focus  is  the  Plaza  de  la  ConBtitucion  or  de  Azc&rraga,  which  is  beau- 
tified with  ornamental  grounds.  Here  stand  the  Capitania  General 
and  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  and  Santiago  (12-13th  cent.),  both 
with  interesting  Romanesque  portals.  To  the  E.  lies  the  Jardin  de 
San  Carlos  J  with  the  last  resting-place  of  Sir  John  Moore;  the 
monument,  erected  in  1814,  bears  the  simple  inscription :  'Johannes 
Moore,  Exercitus  Brltannici  Dux,  Praelio  occisus  A.  D.  1809'.  On 
the  N.  wall  of  the  garden  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  172  officers 
and  seamen  of  thp  British  man-of-war  *  Serpent',  which  was  lost  at 
Cape  Villano  in  Nov.,  1890. 

In  the  old  town,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Plaza  de  Maria  Pita, 
is  the  Cuartel  de  Alfonso  Doee,  or  barracks.  The  Calle  Orilla- 
Mar  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Roman  Catkolie  and  EngUth 
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Cemeteries  and  on  past  the  (left)  Parque  de  San  Amaro  (magazine 
of  ammunition"),  to  (1  M.  farther)  the  *  Torre  de  Hercules^  which 
rises  on  a  hill  (390  ft.)  to  the  E.  of  the  bay  of  El  Orzan.  For  a  con- 
siderable height  the  tower  is  of  Roman  origin  and  probably  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus;  the  upper  part  was  added  in  1792  (fine 
view).  The  name  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  Roman  architect  is 
named  in  a  long  inscription  in  the  rock,  now  covered  by  a  shed. 

A  steamer  plies  daily  from  Corunna  (IV4  hr.;  fares  3,  1V«  P-)  to 
(12 M.)  the  naval  port  of  Texrol  (Fonda  Suiza;  Brit,  vice-consul j^.  il»<on; 
U.S.  vice  consul,  iV.  Perez).  This  charmingly  situated  town  (23,000  inhab.) 
is  strongly  fortified  and  protected  by  advanced  forts.  The  arsenal,  laid 
oat  by  Cliarles  III.,  with  its  wharves  and  doeks,  has  an  area  of  25  acres. 

15.  From  Monforte  to  Vigo  and  Santiago 
de  Gompostela. 

169  M.  Railway.  Fom  Monforte  to  Vi^o.  ill  M.  {tren  corrio  in  6  hrs., 
trm  rMxto  in  8V2  hrs.  •,  fares  18  p.  25,  13  p.  70,  8  p.  25  c).  —  From  Vigo  to 
(19  M.)  PofUwedra  (three  trains  daily)  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  3  p.  75,  2  p.  80, 
1  p.  70  c).  —  From  Pontevedra  to  (5S  M.)  Santiago  (one  tren  corrio  and 
two  trent  mixtoi  daily)  in  3  hrs.  (fares  8  p.  90,  6  p.  70,  4  p.  5  c).  —  Rail- 
way-restanrants  at  Orense,  Vigo,  and  Santiago. 

Monforte,  see  p.  184.  —  The  railway  runs  to  the  S.  through  the 
valley  of  Lemoa  and  then  ascends  to  (6  M.)  Canabal,  where  it 
penetrates  the  Qarganta  del  Cabe  by  means  of  ten  tunnels.  Beyond 
(I21/2  M. )  San  Esteban  we  cross  the  Minho^  here  separating  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lugo  and  Orense.  18  M.  Los  Peares;  23  M.  Barra  de  Mino. 

29  M.  Orense.  —  The  Railway  Station  (Restaurant)  lies  */i  M.  to  the 
N.  of  the  town.  Omnibuses  meet  the  trains,  but  the  luggage  is  attended 
to  by  the  hotel-porters. 

Hotel.  De  Roma,  Calle  Progreso  71,  much  frequented  during  the 
bathing  season.  —  Cafe.   Suizo,  Calle  Progreso  45. 

Post  Office,  Calle  Progreso  65.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  Barrera.  — 
Dupacho  Central  (p.  xvi),  Calle  Progreso  47. 

Orcnw  (470  ft  A  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
is  a  town  of  16,250  inhab.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mlnho 
and  surrounded  by  hills.  The  Romans  named  it  Auriumj  probably 
from  the  auriferous  alluvial  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  seat 
of  the  Yisigothio  bishopric  was  Sedes  Aibriensis,  whence  the  modem 
name  is  derived.  Orense  was  the  capital  of  the  Suevi  in  the  G^Tth 
cent ;  in  716  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  and  in  884  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Alfonso  III.   Since  the  1 5th  cent,  it  has  been  of  no  importance. 

The  Oathbdbaii,  built  in  the  (Gothic  style  in  1220,  was  much 
injured  by  war  and  earthquake  and  underwent  an  unintelligent 
lestoration  in  the  16-17th  centuries.  Only  a  few  fragments  are  left 
of  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  main  front.  There  are  good  por- 
tals on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  sides;  over  the  first  is  a  PietSi  in  relief 
(1 5th  cent.).  i?he  porch  (elParaiso)  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
Portico  de  la  Gloria  at  Santiago  (p.  193),  but  is  disfigured  by  later 
additions,  the  insertion  of  altars,  and  tastelessly  restored  paintings. 
The  lantern  over  the  crossing  is  by  Bodrigo  de  Badajoz  (15tii  cent) 
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The  choir-stalls  are  by  Diego  de  Solis  and  Juan  de  Anges  (16th 
cent.),  the  adjoining  screen  is  by  Celma.  The  presbytery  is  en- 
closed by  a  plateresque  reja,  with  an  equestrian  relief  of  St.  Martin 
and  nnmerens  flgnres  and  coats-of-arms.  In  the  left  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Yasco  MariSo.  The  Gothic  retablo,  in  the  capilla 
Mayor,  has  scenes  f^om  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  Here, 
too,  are  a  silver  tabernacle  of  the  17th  cent,  and  (right)  the  tomb 
of  an  unknown  prelate,  with  a  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment 
(14th  cent.).  In  the  Capilla  del  Divino  Cristo  is  a  Byzantine  cru- 
cifix, which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Nicodemns  and  is  said  to 
have  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Galicia  in  1330.  On  Corpus 
Christi  Day  demons  are  exorcised  in  front  of  it.  The  silver  pro- 
cessional cross  in  the  sacristy  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Arphe  (p.  Ivii). 

In  the  Calle  del  Instituto  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  J.  Sol^r  (1887), 
of  Fray  Benito  Jeronimo  Feyjdo  (1676-1764),  a  Benedictine  monk 
bom  at  Orense ,  who  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  scholar  and 
critic.  —  The  bridge  over  the  Minho  (400  yds.  long)  was  built  by 
Bishop  Lorenzo  in  1230,  but  has  since  been  repeatedly  restored. 
The  midmost  of  the  seven  arches  is  125  ft  in  height,  140  ft.  in  span. 

The  hot  sulphur  springs  of  La$  Burgaa  (160-155®  Fahr.),  at  the 
foot  of  the  hiU  on  which  the  town  lies,  flow  at  the  rate  of  about 
30  gallons  per  minute ;  the  water  is  singularly  clear  and  almost 
devoid  of  smell.  —  An  omnibus  plies  regularly  to  the  small  mineral 
baths  of  (IV4  M.)  Caldca  de  Orense. 

Beyond  Orense  the  train  runs  to  the  S.W.  along  the  Minho, 
traversing  the  so-called  granary  of  Galicia.  In  the  background  rise 
the  hills  of  Benama.  —  37V2  M.  Barbantes;  46  M.  Ribad&viaj  the 
second  town  of  the  province  (2100  inhab.),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Avia  with  the  Minho ;  53  M.  FUgueira^  a  watering-place  with  springs 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  iron,  and  soda.  —  We  enjoy  fine  views 
of  the  wild  and  wood-clad  gorges  of  the  Minho.  In  the  ravine 
named  Pcues  de  San  Oregorio,  on  the  left  (Portuguese)  bank  of  the 
Minho,  is  the  waterfall  of  Barja.  —  591/2  M.  Frieira;  63  M.  PouMaj 
67 V2  M.  Arb6,  celebrated  for  its  salmon-fishing;  75  M.  Las  Nieves. 
—  79^2  M.  SiUvatierray  the  chief  place  in  the  wine-growing  district 
of  that  name,  lies  on  the  Alcabrt,  Like  Mon^io,  on  the  Portuguese 
side  of  the  Minho,  it  is  surrounded  by  mediaeval  walls.  —  We  cross 
the  Alcabre.  84 V^  M.  Caldelas,  a  frequented  watering-place.  The 
train  now  leaves  the  course  of  the  Minho  and  turns  to  the  N.W. 

88  M.  Chiillarey  is  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Yalen^a  do  Minho, 
where  it  joins  the  Portuguese  railway  for  Oporto  and  Lisbon  (B.69). 

Fbom  Quillabbt  to  Yalen^a  do  Mimho,  8  M.,  two  trains  daily  is 
Vahr.  (fares  1  p.,  75  c,  50  c). 

2  M.  Tuy  (Fonda  d€  D<Ma  Carmen^  unpretending ;  omn.  at  tbe  station), 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  10,980  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bill 
rising  over  the  MiiUio,  was  the  Boman  Castellmm  Ttide,  At  the  heginainf 
of  the  8th  cent,  it  was  the  capital  of  Witiza,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  it  was  finally  recaptured  from  the  Moors  by 
Alfonso  VII.  in  (he  i3th  century.   In  the  wars  between  Oaetile  and  Portugal 
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this  strongly  fortified  place  played  a  prominent  part.  The  Ca/ttedraL  a 
sombre,  fortreaa-like  edifice  of  the  12tb  cent.,  was  rebuilt  in  the  15-loth 
centuries.  The  portals  are  interesting,  and  many  of  the  chapels  are  fenced 
in  by  fine  Renaissance  parcloses.  The  Capilla  de  Santa  Catalina  contains 
a  Descent  from  Ihe  Gross  of  the  18th  century.  The  cloisters  (lAth  cent.) 
are  sadly  dilapidated.    The  Aytmtamiento  contains  R  rman  inscriptions. 

The  train  crosses  the  Minho  (101)0  ft.)  by  an  imposing  iron  bridge 
confitructed  in  18S5. 

3  M.  Valm^a  do  MMiOy  the  Portuguese  frontier-station,  see  p.  580. 

From  (94  M.)  Porrino  omnibuses  mn  to  Afondarw,  a  much- 
frequoDted  watering-place.  We  thread  the  tunnel  of  Valo9  and  sweep 
round  to  the  viaduct  of  (104  M.)  Bedondela,  traversing  an  attractive 
landscape  and  enjoying  a  distant  view  of  the  Bay  of  Vigo. 

Ill  M.  Vigo.  —  The  Railway  Station  (Restaurant)  lies  V4  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  town.    Omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  GoNTiNEirrAL,  Plaza  Eduay en,  with  view  of  the  ses^  Eoropa, 
Calle  del  Principe,  pens,  from  7  p.  —  Oaf^a.  Cttf^  BuixOy  Calle  del  Prin- 
eipei  C<^fi  Mendez  NiMez,  Puerta  del  Sol. 

Poat  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  Velazquez  Moreno.  —Theatre:  Teatvo 
Tambeyliek,  Calle  del  Circo. 

Phyaiciana.  Enrique  Lanzdi,  at  the  Continental  Hotel ;  Gandiido  Lemot, 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.  ~  Sea  Batha,  Playa  de  San  Francisco. 

Bookaeller :  Euffenio  Krap/,  Calle  Policarpo  Sanz,  near  the  post-office. 
—  Photographs:  Felipe  Prdeperi^  Calle  del  Principe. 

Banks.  Bank  of  Spain,  Calle  del  Arenal ;  Estaniskto  Duran  (agent  fur 
Vogel  A  Co.,  Madrid),  Calle  del  Principe;  Manuel Bdrcma  y  Franco  (agent 
of  the  Credit  Lyonnais),  Calle  Real. 

British  Vice -Consul,  Manuel  Barcena  y  Franco  (also  Lloyd's  agent), 
see  above. 

Steamers  to  Corvmna,  Carril,  Oijdn,  tknd  Santander  twice  weekly  (Spanish 
lines) 5  to  Southampton  every  fortnight  (Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.);  to 
La  Rochelle  and  Liverpool  every  fortnight  (Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.) ; 
to  Southampton,  Antwerp,  and  Bremen,  once  or  twice  a  month  (North  German 
Lloyd) ;  to  Hamburg  fortnightly  (Han^)urg  and  S.  America  Steam  Packet  Co.) ; 
to  Bordeaux,  once  or  twice  a  month  (Messageries  Maritimes). 

Vigo,  an  important  commercial  town  and  seaport  with  17,220 
inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ria  de  Vigo 
and  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  the  Castillo  del  Castro 
and  surrounded  by  higher  mountains.  It  is  much  visited  for  its 
excellent  sea-bathing,  and  the  climate  is  said  to  be  admirable.  — 
In  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (Oct.  22nd, 
1702)  an  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  under  Admirals  Rooke  and  Stanhope 
attacked  the  Spanish  SSilver  Fleet'  in  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  captured 
much  of  the  treasure,  and  sank  many  of  the  Spanish  vessels. 

A  broad  street  leads  from  the  Railway  Station  to  the  New 
QuABTBRS  of  the  town,  where  the  principal  thoroughfare  is  the  Calle 
del  Principe^  leading  straight  on.  The  side-streets  to  the  left  lead 
to  the  harbour  vii  the  Paseo  de  la  Alameda,  in  which  is  a  statue 
of  Admiral  Mende*  Nunet ,  by  A.  Querol ,  erected  in  1890.  Near 
the  E.  pier  is  another  monument,  by  the  same  artist  (1896),  to 
J.  Elduayen,  a  minister  of  state  who  united  with  Canovas  in  bringing 
Alfonso  XIL  to  the  throne.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Alameda  is  the  Calle 
dd  Arenaly  an  animated  street  skirting  the  harbour  and  commanding 
fine  views  of  the  bay  of  Vigo  and  the  Islas  Cies  (p.  190). 
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The  Oldbr  Quarters  of  the  town,  to  the  N.  and  W.,  are  crowded 
and  irregalar,  the  streets  generally  steep  and  paved  with  granite. 
The  Rivera  here  presents  a  stirring  picture  daring  the  time  of  the 
fish -market.  The  Calle  Real,  ascending  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria ,  was  once  the  main  street  of  Vigo.  Adjacent  is  the  Plasa 
de  la  CorMtitucion,  with  the  town-hall. 

Exmuwions.  Br  Saiuko  Boat.  To  the  Isku  4e  Oie$  (Insulae  Siecae)^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harboar.  —  Br  Gabbiaqe.  1.  To  (13  M.)  Bayona 
(Fonda  de  la  Palma),  charmingly  sitaated  on  the  coast,  with  an  interest- 
ing collegiate  church  of  the  12th  cent,  and  the  Castillo  di  MonterMl  (16t]i 
cent.).  2.  To  San  Payo  (Fonda  del  Italiano),  on  the  Ria,  13  M.  to  the  E. 
—  Bt  Railway.  1.  To  Tuy  (p.  188),  one  train  daily  in  2V«  hrs.  (fares  4  p. 
80,  3  p.  65,  2  p.  20  c).  2.  To  (16  M.)  Porri%o  (p.  189)  two  trains  daily  fn 
1  hr.  (fares  3  p.  15,  2  p.  35,  1  p.  40  c).  Thence  we  may  drire,  yift  Puenie 
Areas^  to  (12  H.)  the  prettily  situated  watering-place  of  Mondarie  (Fonda 
de  Enrique  Peinador).  3.  To  (19  M.)  Pontevedra  (see  below  and  p.  187)  three 
trains  daily  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  3  p.  75,  2  p.  80,  1  p.  70  c). 

The  Railwat  from  Vigo  to  Santiago  diverges  from  the  line  to 
Monforte  at  (7  M.)  Redondela  (p.  189)  and  then  runs  via  (I2V2  M.) 
Arcade  and  (16  M.)  ligueirido, 

19  M.  Pontevedra  (JJoe.  Mendez  -  Nunez  ^  indifferent,  pens. 
5-6  fr. ;  Hot,  Iberia)^  the  capital  of  a  province,  is  a  town  of  20,000 
inhab.,  charmingly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ria  de  Pontevedra^  in 
the  delta  of  the  Lerez,  Alba^  and  Tomeza,  It  is  still  partly  enclosed 
by  the  old  walls.  The  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mayor  has  a 
facade  of  the  16th  century.  The  former  conventual  church  of  San 
Francisco  contains  the  tombs  of  Adm.  Ooraez  Charino  and  his  wife. 
In  the  Alameda,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  are  the  Casa  Consiatorial^ 
the  Diputacion  Provincial  (two  imposing  buildings),  and  the  remains 
of  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  was  occupied  by  the  French 
in  1809  and  stormed  by  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Alameda  also  affords  a  good  distant  view  of  the  little  port  of  Marith 
(steam-tramway).  The  church  of  La  Peregrina ,  with  an  elegant 
facade  and  slender  towers,  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

33  M.  Carril  (Brit.  Vice-Consul)  is  a  small  port  on  the  Bdy  of 
Arosa.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  warm  sulphur  baths  (90-140**  Fahr.) 
of  Caldas  de  Reyes  and  Caldas  de  Cuntis  and  the  popular  sea-bathing 
resort  of  ViUagarcfa. 

381/2  M.  Catoira.  At  (43  M.)  Cesures  (Pons  Casaris)  the  UUa 
is  spanned  by  an  imposing  Roman  bridge.  —  44  M.  Padrdn,  tho 
Roman  Iria  Flavia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sar  and  the  Ulla. 
At  (481/2  M.)  Esclavitud  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Esclavitud,  formerly  a  widely  known  asylum  for  criminals  and 
containing  numerous  votive  offerings  of  their  gratitude.  —  52  M. 
Osehe;  56^2  M.  Casal.   We  pass  the  lunatic  asylnm  of  Conjo. 

58  M.  (169  M.  from  Monforte)  Santiago  de  Compostela,  The 
rail,  station  (restaurant)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town.  Omni- 
buses only  to  the  Despacho  Central  or  to  the  Ferrocarrilana  (see 
p.  191).    Luggage  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  hotel-porters. 
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Santiago  de  Compostela.  —  Hot«L  Fomda  Sdiza,  Plaza  del  Insti- 
tato,  pens,  from  7  p. ;  Hot.  Vizoaina  t  Ooubbcio.  —  Oafii.  C<nf4  BvUOy 
Rna  Kueva ;  0.  Iberia^  Rua  del  Villar  \  C.  Eipafiol^  Galle  de  las  Ha^rfanas. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Plaza  de  los  Literarios.  —  Diligence  {La 
Ffrrocarrilana,  Calle  Hu^rfanas  40)  to  Corunna,  40  M.,  twice  daily  in 
T^/se  hrs.  (fares  12  p.  60  c,  10  p.,  7  p.  50  e.)-  Placee  must  be  taken  in  adrance. 
—  Despacho  Central  (p.  xvi),  Calle  del  Toral. 

Bookeellers,  Rua  del  Villar  14,  23,  and  46.  —  Fhotograplie :  Rua  del 
Villar  50  and  70. 

Santiago  de  Compostela  (738  ft.) ,  the  see  of  a  Metropolitan 
Archbishop,  the  seat  of  a  university  founded  by  Archbp.  Fonseca  in 
1532,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Galicia,  is  a  town  of  24,336  inhab., 
situated  on  a  hilly  plateau  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Monte  Pedroso  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sar  and  the  Sarela. 
The  tradition  that  St.  James  the  Greater,  son  of  Zebedee,  had 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain  was  vaguely  current  at  least  as  early 
as  the  4th  cent.,  though  it  did  not  assume  a  definite  form  till 
three  centuries  later.  According  to  another  legend,  not  older  than 
the  12th  cent. ,  the  remains  of  the  Apostle ,  after  he  had  been 
beheaded  in  Judaea  (Acts,  xii.  2),  were  brought  to  Spain,  where 
their  whereabouts  was  soon  forgotten,  till,  in  the  9th  cent.,  a 
brilliant  star  pointed  out  the  spot  (*campus  stellae'),  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral ,  to  Bishop  Theodomir  of  Iria.  The  name 
'Compostela'  is,  however,  more  probably  a  simple  corruption  of 
'San  Jacome  Apostol'.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  other  Spanish 
churches,  especially  that  of  Toledo ,  the  belief  in  this  patron-saint 
soon  became  so  firmly  grounded  that  he  ^  as  frequently  seen ,  clad 
in  gleaming  armour,  helping  the  Christians  in  their  battles  with 
the  Moors.  The  earliest  sanctuary  over  the  grave,  which  was  erected 
by  Alfonso  I.  and  enlarged  by  Alfonso  III.,  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  Moors  under  Almansor  in  997.  After  its  re-erection  the 
church  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation,  and  thousands  of  pil- 
grims streamed  to  it  every  year.  The  vast  number  of  pilgrims  gave 
rise  to  the  popular  name  for  the  Milky  Way  —  viz.  *E1  Gamine 
de  Santiago'.  Even  now  Santiago  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
pilgrim-resorts  in  Christendom.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  46  ecclesi- 
astical edifices,  with  288  altars,  114  bells,  and  36  pious  fraternities. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  Alponso  Docb  (or  del  Hospital ; 
PL  B,  3)  rises  the  ""Cathedral  (PI.  B,  3),  the  most  important  mon- 
ument of  the  early-Romanesque  style  in  Spain  (comp.  p.  xliv).  The 
building  of  the  present  church  began  in  1078  or  1082  under  Bishop 
Diego  Primeiro  Pelaez^  was  zealously  furthered  by  the  first  arch- 
bishop, Diego  Scgundo  Oelmirez  (1100-1130),  and  went  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  12th  century  The  consecration  took  place  in  1211. 
The  exterior  underwent  such  sweeping  alterations  in  the  16th  and 
18th  cent. ,  that  its  general  aspect  is  now  that  of  a  picturesque  ba- 
roque structure.  —  The  ground-plan  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Latin 
cross.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  intersected  by  an  aisled  trans ep 
with  a  domed  tower  over  the  crossing ;  the  choir  has  a  semicircula 
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ending,  with  an  ambulatory  and  five  chapels.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment iB  so  similar  to  that  of  St.  Sernin  of  Toulouse,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  French  architects.  The"total 
length  of  the  building  is  303  ft.,  that  of  the  transepts  207ft. ;  the 
nave  is  78  ft.  high,  the  aisles  23  ft.,  the  dome  108  ft.  The  building 
material  is  mainly  granite. 

The  "W.  Facade,  known  as  El  OhradoirOj  was  erected  by  Fer- 
nando Casae  y  Novoa  in  1738  and  is  in  the  most  extravagant  ba- 
roque style.  The  wide  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  it,  arranged  in 
four  sections,  is  admirably  adapted  for  processional  purposes.  The 
huge  gable  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  James  and  flanked  by 
two  towers,  each  230  ft.'  high  and  resting  on  Romanesque  founda- 
tions. The  portal  is  opened  only  for  the  passage  of  the  very  highest 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  —  The  Azabacherfa,  or  N. 
Front  of  the  transept,  facing  the  Plazuela  de  la  Fuente  de  San 
Juan,  is  a  work  of  the  insipid  archaistic  tendency  of  the  second  half 
of  the  18th  cent. ;  its  architect  was  Ventura  Rodriguez  (d.  1786). 
Between  the  middle  windows  of  the  principal  stage  is  an  allegorical 
figure  of  Faith ;  over  the  attic  is  a  group  representing  Ordouo  II. 
and  Alfonso  III.  kneeling  before  St.  James.  —  On  the  E.  Side 
of  the  choir,  towards  the  Plaza  de  los  Literarios,  is  the  Puerta 
Santa,  a  portal  of  the  18th  cent.,  opened  only  in  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  statues  with  which  it  is  adorned  belonged  to  an  earlier  door, 
now  destroyed;  over  the  door  are  modern  statues  of  SS.  James, 
Athanasius,  and  Theodore.  —  The  S.  Front  of  the  transept,  the 
Puerta  de  Plateriaa,  facing  the  Plazuela  de  las  Platerias,  dates  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.  (Hi 6?).  It  has  richly  adorned 
portals  and  deeply  recessed  windows.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  two 
doorways  are  reliefs  of  the  Temptation  (left)  and  the  Passion  (right). 
On  the  wall  above  is  Jesus  Christ,  surroundedby  Apostles,  Prophets, 
and  Saints.  Some  of  these  figures  are  of  still  earlier  date  than  the 
facade  they  now  adorn.  The  Torre  de  la  Trinidad  (262 ft),  which 
rises  to  the  right,  is  old  only  in  its  lower  part;  the  upper  stages 
were  completed  by  Domingo  Andrade  in  1680  (ascent  worth  mak- 
ing in  good  weather).  To  the  left  runs  the  outer  wall  of  the  cloisters, 
with  picturesque  turrets  at  the  angles.  —  The  upper  part  of  the 
Central  Tower  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

The  Interior  of  the  cathedral  is  very  impressive,  especially  in 
entering  it  by  the  Puerta  de  Platerias.  The  nave  has  a  waggon 
vault  and  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  pillars  standing  at  small 
intervals.  The  aisles  have  quadripartite  vaulting,  and  above  them 
is  a  fine  triforium  -  gallery ,  opening  on  the  nave  and  running 
round  the  whole  church.  The  most  imposing  view  of  the  in- 
terior is  obtained  from  the  transept.  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Juan 
de  VUa  (1606),  the  organs  by  Manuel  Sam  and  Qregorio  Ocmzalet 
(1708-77).  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  S.  transept  is  an  old  relief  of 
St.  James  on  Horseback.    Below  the  crossing  hangs  a  huge  censer 
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(el  botafumeiro)^  about  6  ft.  high,  which  is  swung  from  side  to  side 
by  an  iron  chain. 

The  CapUla  Mayor  stands  immediately  over  the  grave  of  the 
Apostle.  The  retablo  of  the  high-altar,  a  tall  erection  of  jasper, 
alabaster,  and  silver,  with  numerous  figures,  is  an  extravagant 
example  of  the  Churrigueresqne  style  (1672).  The  altar  itself  was 
made  by  Figuera  in  1716  out  of  a  mass  of  silver  weighing  llOOlbs. 
The  silver  lamps  and  candelabra  date  from  the  18th  century. 
In  a  niche  above  the  altar  is  a  seated  figure  of  St.  James,  freely 
adorned  with  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  two  bronze  pulpits,  with  gilt  reliefs  by  Juan  Ogima  (1663). 
—  A  side-staircase  descends  to  the  Oypfr,  containing  the  graves  of 
the  Apostle  and  two  of  his  disciples.  The  silver  shrine  for  the 
bones  of  the  saint  is  modern. 

The  contents  of  the  chapels  fringing  the  apse  and  transept  are 
mainly  sculptures  and  retablos.  The  most  interesting  monuments 
are  that  of  Diego  de  Castilla  (1621),  in  the  Ca/pUla  de  San  Bar- 
toUmU  (PI.  6^,  and  those  of  Card.  Pedro  Varela  (1674),  Juan 
Mergalejo  (16o4),  and  Francisco  Pefia  and  his  wife  (14th  cent.),  in 
the  Capilla  del  Espiriiu  Santo  (PI.  8). 

The  CapUla  de  la  Corticela  or  Parroquia,  said  to  date  from  the 
iOth  cent.,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  rectangular  apse.  Its 
Romanesque IV^.  portal  has  shafts  in  the  jambs  and  carved  capitals. 
The  vault  of  the  chapel  and  the  passage  connecting  it  with  the 
transept  of  the  cathedral  are  modern. 

In  tlie  Cap.  del  Santo  CrUto  de  Burgos  (PI.  12)  is  the  tomb  of 
Archbp.  Pedro  Carrillo  (d.  1667).  The  reliefs  of  the  side-altar  to 
the  right  in  the  Cap.  de  San  Fernando  (PI.  16)  represent  scenes 
from  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  James  (16-16th  cent.).  —  The 
Cap.  de  las  Reliquias  (PI.  16;  open  only  up  to  9  a.m.)  contains  the 
tombs  of  Dofia  Berenguela  (wife  of  Alfonso  VI.),  Ferdinand  II.  and 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  Juana  de  Castro  (ydfe  of  Pedro  the  Cruel),  and 
other  royalties.  The  baroque  retablo,  vdth  figures  of  the  Virtues, 
Is  by  Bernardo  Cabrera  (1633). 


Among  the  reliquaries  and  other  vaJnables  are  the  Ontz  de  Alfonso 

'cero^   similar  to  the  Craz  de  los  Angeles  at  Oviedo,  probably  an  old 

Moorish  seal  converted  into  a  crucifix ;  Chalice  and  Patten  of_8t.  Roeendus 


(15th  cent.);  ReUquary^  with  a  thorn  from  the  Crown  of  Thorns  (i5th 
cent.))  silver-gilt  *Cu8todia  by  Juan  de  Arphe  (1564 ;  see  p.  Ivii^^  skull  of 
St.Jamee  Alphaetu^  with  a  silver  case  in  the  form  of  a  skull  (idth  cent.) ; 
phial  of  the  Virgin's  milk. 

Immediately  behind  the  W.  portal  (El  Oiradoiro;  see  p.  192) 
rises  the  so-called  *Pobtico  de  la  Gloria,  completed  by  Maesire 
Mateo  In  1188  after  20  years'  work  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Street 
'one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Christian  art'.t  This  consists  of 
a  vestibule  or  porch ,    extending  across  the  entire    width  of  the 

t  There  is  a  plaster  cast  of  this  noble  poTch^'lif^SS^ithOl^sington 
Huseum. 
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nave  and  divided  into  tliree  corresponding  sections.  It  is  loofed 
with  quadripartite  vaulting  and  adorned  with  the  most  elaborate 
sculpture.  A  superb  double  doorway,  with  numerous  statues, 
opens  on  the  nave,  while  smaller  but  equally  ornate  doorways 
lead  into  the  aisles.  On  the  shaft  dividing  the  central  doorway 
into  two  is  a  seated  figure  of  St.  James,  holding  the  bordon  or 
palmer's  staff. 

The  shaft  itself  is  adorned  with  exquisitely  delicate  carving  of 
the  tree  of  Jesse.  The  main  capital  above  the  statue  represents 
the  Temptation  in  the  Garden  and  Angels  ministering  to  Christ. 
The  shafts  in  the  Jambs  of  the  main  portal  and  the  side-doorways 
are  adorned  with  figures  of  Apostles  and  Major  Prophets.  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  central  door  is  a  seated  figure  of  Our  Lord,  with 
upraised  hands.  Around  him  are  the  Evangelists  and  eight  angels 
with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  while  above  are  42  figures  of 
the  worshipping  elect.  The  archivolt  shows  figures  of  the  24  Elders 
of  the  Apocalypse.  The  general  idea  of  the  whole  doorway  is  the 
Appearance  of  Christ  at  the  Last  Judgment.  Above  the  side-doors 
are  representations  of  Purgatory  (left)  and  Hell  (right).  Some  traces 
of  painting  are  still  visible.  At  the  back  of  the  middle  pillar  of 
the  main  portal  is  a  kneeling  figure,  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Master  Matthew  himself. 

The  ♦Cloistbbs  weie  built  by  Archbp.  Fonseca  in  1521-46  in 
the  Gothic  style,  with  ornamental  details  borrowed  from  the  Re- 
naissance. They  are  among  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  Spain. 
The  walks  are  115  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide.  —  Adjoining  the  cloisters 
is  the  8ala  Capitular^  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  tapestry. 
In  the  altar-recess  are  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Treachery 
of  Judas,  two  small  pictures  ascribed  to  Murillo.  The  botafumeiro 
mentioned  at  p.  193  is  kept  here  when  not  in  use. 

The  Igleaia  Baja  (entr.,  PL  16),  or  lower  church,  under  the 
Portico  de  la  Gloria,  dates  from  the  12th  century.  It  consists  of 
nave,  transept,  and  apse,  the  last  with  recesses  fox  five  altars.  The 
vaulting  is  supported  by  piers  with  clustered  shafts. 

In  the  Plaza  de  Alfonso  Dece  (see  p.  191),  adjoining  the 
cathedral,  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  —  To  the  N.  is  the  HoS' 
pital  Real,  founded  in  1489  by  the  'Catholic  Rings'  and  erected 
in  1601-10  by  Enrique  de  Egas  (pp.  Hi,  liv).  The  entrance  and  the 
two  S.  courts  (in  the  Renaissance  style)  demand  attention.  The 
crossing-piers  of  the  chapel  are  elaborately  sculptured,  and  the  fine 
screens  are  by  Maestro  Guillen  (1656).  —  To  the  S.W.  is  the 
Palacio  ConsUtorial,  built  by  Archbp.  Bartolomtf  Rajoy  in  1766-72 
and  now  occupied  by  the  municipal  and  Judicial  authorities.  In 
the  central  tympanum  is  a  representation  of  the  mythical  battle  of 
Clavijo  (844),  above  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  St.  James.  — 
To  the  S.  is  the  Colegio  San  Jeronimo,  n(bWitiftdWfi»t)8,cbool,  with  a 
porUl  of  the  15-16th  centuries.  ^ 
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In  the  Plaza  Fnente  de  San  Juan,  opposite  the  N.  transept  of 
the  cathedral,  stands  the  convent  of  San  Mftrtiii  Pinario  (PI.  B,  3), 
now  a  seminary.  The  fa^de  of  Ae  convent  was  begun  by  Mateo 
Lopes  in  1590.  The  handsome  patio  and  the  church  (to  the  N.E.) 
were  completed  by  Antonio  Gonzalez  in  1645.  The  most  noticeable 
features  in  the  latter  are  the  choir-stalls  by  Fernando  dePrado  and 
the  Altar  of  St.  Escolastica,  in  the  Oapilla  del  Rosario  (right),  with 
wood-carvings  by  Ferrevro  (1737). 

To  the  N.W.  is  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco  (PI.  B,  2).  It 
dates  originally  from  the  12th  cent.,  but  both  convent  and  church 
were  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  16-17th  centuries.  Above  the  church- 
door  is  a  statue  of  St.  Francis,  by  Ferreiro.  In  the  gatehouse  of  the 
convent  is  the  tomb  of  Cotolay,  founder  of  the  convent  (13th  cent.). 
The  cloisters ,  dating  mainly  from  1613 ,  incorporate  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  original  structure. 

The  Colegio  Fonseca(P\.  B,  3,  4),  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral, 
was  erected  in  1544  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  university.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  Renaissance 
portal  by  Alava,  the  beautiful  patio,  and  the  artesonado  ceiling  of 
the  Sal6ii  de  Actos  (groundfloor,  to  the  left). 

The  BuA  DEL  ViLLAjR  (PI.  B,  4),  with  arcades  on  the  groundfloor 
of  the  houses,  is  the  chief  business-street  of  Santiago.  —  In  the 
RuA  NuBVA  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  are  the 
Theatre  (1841)  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Salami,  founded  by 
Archbp.  Galmirez  in  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  Romanesque  portal,  a 
Gothic  atrium,  and  a  16th  cent.  belfVy. 

Not  far  off  is  the  University  (PI.  G,  4),  built  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  cent,  by  Jos6  Manchado.  It  contains  good  scientific  collections 
and  a  fair  library.  To  the  N.  lies  the  Market  (^Plaza  de  Abaatos, 
PI.  0,  3),  which  should  be  visited  on  Thursday. 

In  the  Alameda  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  5)  are  the  monuments  of  Admiral 
Mendez  Nufiez,  by  Juan  Sanmartin  y  Serna  (1885),  and  Manuel 
Ventura  Figueroa  fd.  1783),  a  learned  theologian  of  Galicia,  by 
Francisco  Vidal  (1899).  The  old  convent  of  San  Clemente,  behind 
the  latter  monument,  is  now  a  veterinary  college. 

Not  far  from  this  point  is  the  church  of  Santa  Susana  (PI.  A,  4), 
dating  from  1105  and  situated  in  the  Faseo  de  la  Herradura,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  and  the  town. 

San  Lorenzo,  lying  in  an  oak-grove,  I74  M.  from  Santiago,  in 
the  Barrio  de  San  Lorenzo  de  Afuera  (PL  A,  3),  dates  from  1216 
and  is  now  the  private  property  of  the  Duke  of  Terra  Nova.  Its  most 
noticeable  features  are  the  Renaissance  altar  of  Carrara  marble,  an 
Italian  work  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  the  handsome  monuments  of  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Ayamonte  (d.  1525).  The  decorative 
hoiwood  figures  of  the  cloisters  (monograms,  escutcheons,  crosses, 
•to.)  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  —  The  highly  interest- 
IB* 
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ing  charch  of  Santa  Maria  de  Sar  (PL  D,  6),  in  the  Bairio  de  Sar 
de  Afaera,  of  the  i2th  cent.,  h&s  a  partly  preserred  cloister,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Maestre  Mateo. 

The  Enyibons  of  the  town  are  very  picturesque.  Excursions  may 
be  made  to  the  Monte  Pedroso  (2410  ft.),  Monte  Altamiray  Pico  Sacro 
(2250  ft.),  and  Monte  Santa  Marina,  all  affording  good  views.  Some 
kind  of  a  guide  is  necessary. 
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From  Guadalajara  to  Trillo;  to  Guenca,  3(3.  —  From 
Alcuneza  to  Soria,  204.  —  From  Alhama  da  Aragon  to  the 
Monaf^erio  de  Piedra,  206.  ~  From  Galatayud  to  Daroca,  206. 

17.  Saragossa      * 207 

Canal  Imperial.   From  Saragossa  to  Garinena,  217. 

18.  From  Saragossa  to  Oastejon  and  Miranda  de  Ebro.    .    .   218 

From  Cortes  to  Borja.  Sierra  de  Moncayo.  From  Tu''ela 
to  Tarazona.  From  Cast«Jon  to  Pampeluna  and  Alaataa, 
219.  —  BoneeavaUes,  220.  <-  From  Calahorra  to  ArnediUo, 
221.  —  Estella.    Navarrete,  222. 

19.  From  Saragossa  to  Tardienta  and  Ltfrida  (Barcelona}    .  223 

From  Tardienta  to  Jaca  vii  Huesca,  223.  —  From  Sarinena 
to  Sigena.    From  Selgaa  to  Barbastro,  224. 

20.  From  Saragossa  to  Reus  (Bareelona) 226 

From  Paeblo  de  H^ar  to  Alcanis,  225. 


Wbile  the  parts  of  N.  Spain  described  in  Section  I  of  this  Hand- 
book show  a  distinctly  'European'  character,  the  traveller  who  visits 
Navarre  and  Aragon  is  met  at  once  by  the  features  of  a  ^semi- African' 
landscape.  Such  are  the  waterless  and  treeless  deserts,  coloured 
Uke  the  ashes  of  a  volcano ;  the  grey  mountain-torrents  descending 
for  miles  over  stony  and  trackless  wastes;  the  beautiful  oases  in  the 
depths  of  the  valleys ;  the  parched  villages,  hardly  distinguishable  in 
colour  from  the  ground  on  which  they  stand ;  the  snow-clad  peaks 
tkat  look  down  on  this  cheq[nered  landscape  and  visit  it  with  fre- 
qaent  tempests  and  thunder-storms.  The  journey  down  the  Ebro  to 
tke  ancient  city  of  Saragossa  is  a  remarkable  one,  whether  the  start- 
ing-point be  Miranda  or  Pampeluna.  Still  more  striking  is  the  rail- 
way journey  from  Barcelona,  when  we  cross  the  coast-mountains  to 
L^rida,  skirt  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a  sweeping  curve,  and  then 
nm  to  the  S.  to  the  capital  on  the  Ebro.  No  more  startling  contrast 
can  be  imagined  than  that  between  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Ca- 
talonia, on  the  seaward  side  of  the  coast-range,  and  the  thirsty  acres 
of  Aragon  and  S.  Navarre,  where  it  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  easier 
for  the  people  to  mix  their  mortar  with  wine  than  with  the  hardly 
won  water  of  the  few  scanty  rivulets.  On  the  one  side,  large  and 
prosperous  seaports,  the  hum  of  industry  and  trade,  the  cheerful  life 
of  the  man  in  touch  with  the  main  stream  of  human  affairs ;  on  the 
other,  loneliness,  isolated  towns  in  widely  separated  oases,  exclus- 
iveness,  melancholy,  bigotry,  and  poverty.  The  versatile  Catalonian 
is  partly  Greek  and  partly  Roman ;  the  Aragonese  is  an  Iberian  pur 
9ang,  the  veritable  descendant  of  the  fanatic  defenders  of  Numantia 
and  Calahorra.  The  passage  from  Catalonia  to  Araron  is  like  passiP- 
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from  Greece  to  Egypt.  The  Ebro  is  by  no  meane  unlike  the  Nile, 
and  the  sombre  mood  of  the  inhabitants  recalls  the  pessimism  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  In  no  district  of  Spain  has  the  worship  of  the 
Yimen  del  Pilar  (p.  212}  taken  root  so  deeply  as  in  Aragon.  Her 
image  is  in  every  hut  and  hangs  in  gold  or  silver  round  everyone's 
neck  i  she  was  the  mighty  Capitanaj  under  whose  protection  Sara- 
gossa  placed  herself  in  the  troublous  times  of  1808-9  (p.  210). 

The  former  kingdom  of  Navarra  corresponds  to  the  modern  pro- 
vince of  Navarra  (4056  sq.  M*;  360,000  inhab.),  while  that  of  Aragdn 
Includes  the  provinces  of  Zaragoza,  Huesca^  and  Teruei  (18,298  sq.M^ 
1,000,000  inhab.).  Together  they  occupy  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  ex- 
tending from  the  Conchas  del  Ebro  (p.  223)  on  the  W.  to  the  much 
more  copious  Segre  and  the  Oatalonian  frontier  on  the  E.  The  S» 
province  of  Teruel,  a  comparatively  late  accession,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  Castilian  plateau;  and  its  waters  gravitate  towards  Va- 
lencia, a  city  that  was  long  connected  with  Aragon. 

The  analogy  between  the  basins  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Guadalqui- 
vir has  long  been  recognized  by  geographers.  There  the 'Great  River' 
flaws  betweeii  the  central  plateau  on  the  N.  «ad  the  Cordillera  of  the 
coast,  on  the  S. ;  here  the  Ebro  runs  between  the  same  central  pla- 
teau on  the  S.  and  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  N. 
^here  are  an  Alto  and  Bajo  AraJg6n  in  the  N. ,  just  as  there  are  an 
Upper  and  Lower  Andalusia  in  the  S.  Both  districts  were  once  cov- 
ered by  the  sea,  the  shore  of  which  waff  formed  by  the  lofty  edges 
of  the  central  plateau.  While,  however,  Andalusia  rose  gradually 
from  the  waves,  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  in  spite  of  its  greater  ele- 
vation, long  formed  a  great  inland  salt-lake,  until  at  last  the  water 
forced  its  way  through  the  mountain-barrier  at  Tortosa  (p.  283). 

The  same  range  of  mountains  that  once  formed  the  E.  bound- 
ary of  the  Ebro  lake  now  bars  the  way  of  the  moist  E.  wind  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  thus  causes  the  aridity  from  which  Aragon  suf- 
fers. The  ground  consists  mainly  of  subaqueous  tertiary  forma- 
tions, such  as  marl,  gypsum,  clay,  and  unstratifled  deposits.  All 
of  these  deposits,  and  especially  the  gypsum  and  marl,  contain  large 
quantities  of  salt.  Trees  and  shrubs  do  not  flourish  j  nothing  grows 
on  the  chalky-white,  sun-cracked  soil  except  a  few  scattered,  neu- 
tral-tinted, and  tufted  heath-plants.  The  few  rivulets  that  intersect 
these  deserts  contain  brackish  water.  The  only  habitable  districts 
are  those  in  which  the  salt  has  been  sucked  from  the  soil  by  the 
larger  rivers.  In  these  oases,  however,  almonds,  olives,  flgs ,  and 
other  fruit-trees  flourish,  and  many  districts  yield  an  excellent 
wine.  From  the  point  of  view  of  scenery,  Aragon  is  also  very  dreary. 
As  soon  as  we  reach  the  Ebro  basin,  we  see  nothing  but  endless 
tracts  of  barren  grey,  melting  in  the  distance  into  the  blue  of  the 
sky ;  the  vegetation  of  the  deeply  indented  valleys  either  escapes 
the  eye  or  is  visible  on  the  edges  only  in  the  fon^Qgfeanty  groves 
of  evergreen  oaks  and  greyish -green  olives. 
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On  the  N.W.  the  Ebro  valley  is  adjoined  by  the  monntainous 
district  of  Nayab&e,  with  the  fertile  basin  (cuenca)  of  Pampeluna, 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees ,  and  the  celebrated  pass  of 
Roncesvalles  (p.  220).  To  the  E.  of  Navarre  lies  the  mountain-district 
of  SoBRABBE,  a  name  of  which  the  interpretation  is  doubtful.  Even 
Navarre  was  long  subject  to  the  Frankish  princes,  but  the  inaccessible 
Sobrarbe  remained  uneonquered  and  shares  with  Astuxias  (comp. 
p.  176)  the  glory  of  being  one  of  the  points  of  vantage  from  which 
tiie  liberation  of  Spain  from  the  Moslems  was  accomplished.  On  the 
N.  this  singular  region  is  protected  by  the  huge  wall  of  the  Pyrenees, 
crossed  by  one  or  two  very  lofty  passes  (puertos)  and  dominated  by 
sharp-pointed  pueyos  (called  poyos  in  Navarre),  amid  the  recesses 
of  which  lie  sequestered  mountain-lakes  (ibones),  A  little  to  the  S. 
runs  the  /Sierra  de  la  Pemiy  culminating  in  the  Pena  de  OroU  (5770  ft.) 
and  containing  in  the  convent  of  San  Juan  de  la  Pena  the  restin  g 
place  of  the  oldest  line  of  the  rulers  of  Aragon.  An  equal  interval 
separates  this  range  from  the  Sierra  de  Pena  de  Santo  Domingo, 
which  is  prolonged  towards  the  E.  by  the  Sierra  de  Ouara.  These 
last  two  ranges  are  broken  by  the  OdUego,  which  flows  into  the 
Ebro  at  Saragossa,  while  the  Arag6n  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the  Si- 
erra de  la  Pefia  and  joins  the  Ebro  at  Alfaro  (p.  220).  The  Arag6n, 
which  afterwards  lent  its  name  to  the  kingdom,  is  the  diief  af- 
fluent of  the  Ebro  above  Saragossa,  as  is  borne  witness  to  in  the  old 
distich: 

Arga,  Ega  y  Arag4n  Arga,  Ega,  and  Aragon 

Hacen  al  Ebro  var6n.  Make  a  man  of  the  Ebro. 

To  the  E.  of  Sobrarbe  lies  the  isolated  mountain  -  district  of 
RiBAOOBZA.  This  is  the  home  of  the  so-called  Cri&tianos  Viejos  y 
Bancio8,  those  genuine  Aragonese  of  the  old  stock,  who,  in  league 
with  the  Oatalonians  and  Valenolans ,  once  conquered  Naples  and 
Sicily  and  made  their  name  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  their 
so-called  rondaUas,  or  reunions,  they  seldom  ceased  their  boisterous 
scuffling  till  one  or  more  of  their  number  lay  dead  on  the  ground, 
but  at  the  present  day  they  content  themselves  with  contests  in  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  The  Joia  Aragonesa^  one  of  their  national  airs,  is 
known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  peninsula. 

The  CosTTJMB  of  the  men  of  Aragon  is  picturesque  and  peculiar, 
though  that  of  the  women  is  less  striking.  The  men  wear  short  black 
velvet  breeches,  open  at  the  knees,  slashed  at  the  sides,  adorned 
with  innumerable  buttons,  and  showing  white  drawers  below.  The 
stockings  and  alpargatas  (hempen  sandals)  are  black.  The  body  is 
encased  in  a  black  velvet  jacket,  with  slashed  and  many-buttoned 
sleeves,  while  round  the  waist  is  worn  the  faya,  a  broad  and  gaily 
coloured  sash,  the  folds  of  which  serve  as  pockets.  The  usual  head- 
gear is  a  narrow  silken  kerchief,  leaving  the  top  of  the  head  exposed. 
The  Navarros,  on  the  other  hand,  though  less  frequently  in  the 
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'Ribera'  (on  the  Ebro)  than  in  tlie  THontafia'  (to  the  N.),  prefer  the 
boina  of  the  Basques  (p.  3),  here  usnally  called  chapelgorrt  ('red 
<Ap')  ttom  its  favourite  colour.  In  the  colder  season  every  one  is 
gracefully  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  his  mantOj  the  favourite  hues 
of  which  are  blue  and  white. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  Aragon  is  more  remarkable  than  tbe 
so-called  FuSroa  de  Sobrcurbe,  the  Magna  Oharta  of  the  Aragonese 
nobles,  which  carefully  safeguarded  all  their  privileges  and  reduced 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  a  shadow.    A  special  official  named  El 
Justicia  was  appointed  as  guardian  of  these  rights ;  and  an  appeal 
lay  to  him  from  anyone  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  an  act  of  the 
king.    Among  the  provisions  of  these  f  u^ros  were  the  following : 
No8  que  valemos  ianto  como  vos  y  podemos  mas  que  vo«,  os  eUfimos 
rey  con  tal  que  gardareis  nuestros  fueros  y  libertades,  y  entre  vos  y 
nos  un  que  manda  maa  que  vos;  sine,  not 
(We,  who  count  for  as  much  as  you  and  have  more  power  than 
you,  we  elect  you  as  king  in  order  that  you  may  guard  our  privil- 
eges and  liberties,  and  also  one  between  you  and  us,  who  has 
more  authority  than  you.   If  not,  notl) 

Que  siempre  qut  el  rey  quebrantasse  aus  fueros,  pudiessen  eligir  otto 

rey,  encoru  que  sea  pagano. 

(If  the  king  should  ever  break  the  fueros,  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  elect  another  king,  even  if  he  were  a  pagan.) 

All  the  kings  of  Aragon,  including  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
swore  to  observe  the  fueros,  though  breaches  of  the  oath  were  not 
uaknown.  The  Bey  Monje,  associated  for  ever  with  the  'Bell  of 
Huesca'  (p.  223),  executed  his  rebellious  nobles  without  troubling 
himself  about  process  of  law.  In  1348  Pedro  iV.,  surnamed  El  del 
Pmial  (*he  of  the  dagger'),  cut  to  pieces  with  his  dagger  the  parch- 
ment incorporating  the  tnion,  an  alliance  of  the  nobles  involving 
the  right  of  rebellion  against  the  king.  In  his  haste  he  wounded  his 
own  hand  with  his  dagger  and  contemptuously  exclaimed :  ial  fueto 
aangre  de  rey  habia  de  eosUw  ('such  a  charter  must  needs  cost  a  king's 
blood').  In  1591  the  minister  Antonio  Perez  fled  to  Saragossa  to 
appeal  to  the  justiciary  Juan  Lanuta;  but  Philip  II.  sent  troops  to 
the  city  and  executed  the  justiciary  in  the  open  market-place.  This 
was  followed  by  a  'reign  x)(  terror',  in  which  even  to  cry  out  'liber- 
tad'  was  to  risk  the  penalty  of  death.  The  seat  of  power  had  wholly 
shifted  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  1707  Philip  V.  formally 
abrogated  the  fueros.  In  Saragossa  the  last  defenders  of  the  privil- 
eges are  commemorated  by  names  like  the  Calle  de  Lanuza  and  the 
Plaza  del  Justicia. 
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16.  From  Madrid  to  Saragossa. 


n  212  Jf .  Bailwat  (FerroearHle$  d»  Madrid  4  Zaraaota  y  AliccmU)  in 
10'/rl3  hrs.  (two  trains  daily;  fares  40  p.  96,  31  p.  75,  19  p.  46  c.).  An 
express  train  (iren  express)^  with  1st  and  2nd  cla-'s  carnages  only,  also 
runs  tlurice  weekly  (Mon.,  Wed.,  A  Frid. ;  in  the  reverse  direction,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  A  Sat.)  from  Madrid  to  BareO^na  yi&  Saraaoua  and  Bw  (comp. 
BR.  20,  25a;  to  Saragossa  73/4  hrs.,  to  Barcelona  ISVs  brs.);  dining  and 
sleeping  cars  are  attached  to  this  train  (berth  in  the  latter,  for  first-cl&ss 
passengers  only,  23  p.  •,  to  Sari^gossa  13  p.  80  e.,  from  Saragossa  to  Barcelona 
16  p.  10  c).  —  Trains  start  in  Madrid  at  the  Etlacidn  da  Mediodia  (p.  53); 
in  Saragossa  at  Zaragota-aepulcro  and  Zaragoza-Arrdbdl  (p.  207;  ejnpress 
from  the  first  only);  and  in  Barcelona  at  the  Estacidn  de  Franeia  (p.  338).  — 
Dbspaoho  Obmtkal  (p.  xvi)  at  Madrid^  Calle  de  Alcali  14-16;  at  Saragotm, 
Fonda  del  UniTerso ;  at  Bartehna^  Bambla  del  Gentro  6.  •—  Railway  Bk- 
STAUBAKTS  at  Modfid^OuodalaJara^  Calatayud^  Casetas,  and  Saragoua.  — 
Passengers  for  Pampeluna  (p.  220)  or  Miranda  de  £bro  (B.  18)  change  ear- 
riagea  in  CcueUu  (p.  207). 

This  line  is  much  finer  than  the  main  line  from  Madrid  to  Bargos 
vii  Medina  del  Gampo  (BB.  6, 1).  Travellers  should  therefore  try  to  select, 
either  in  going  or  coming,  the  route  Madrid -Saragossa -Miranda.  The 
greater  part  of  the  journey  is  within  Castile.  Aragon  is  entered  beyond 
KedinaceB  (p.  204). 

Madridy  see  p.  53.  —  The  train  quits  the  Estaci6n  del  Mediodfa 
and  sweeps  ioobcL  the  high  S.E.  quarters  of  the  city,  with  the  Buen 
Retire  Park. 

4Y2  ^*  ValUcat,  which  affords  an  extensive  yiew  of  the  treeless 
plateau  of  Gastile.  To  the  S.  rises  the  Punto  (p.  323).  The  Cerro  de 
Almoddvary  a  hill  to  the  £.  resembllDg  a  blunted  cone,  is  said  by 
Willkomm  to  consist  of  meerschaum  (cascote  or  pUdra  loca),  —  7  M. 
VicdlvarOy  in  a  dreary  district  with  large  quarries.  To  the  left  are 
seen  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  At  (12  M.)  San  Fdmando,  a  royal  demesne, 
the  train  crosses  the  Ja/rama  (p.  124),  which  descends  from  the  N. 

I4V2  ^'  Torr€j6n  de  Ardox,  whence  a  diligence  plies  in  summer 
to  (21  M.)  the  baths  of  Loiches  (2130  ft).  To  the  right  we  now  see 
the  steep  stony  bank  of  the  Benares,  a  feeder  of  the  Jarama,  and 
soon  reach  a  green  plain,  studded  with  poplars. 

21 V2  M.  AlealA  de  Henarei  (2015  ft.;  Fonda  Hidalgo^  Plaza 
Mayor),  the  Roman  Complutwni  and  the  Moorish  al-KaVah  (Hhe 
castle' J,  is  an  ancient  town  with  10,500  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cervantes  and  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  From  1510  to  1836  it  ranked  with  Salamanca 
as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  chief  universities  of  Spain,  attended  in  the 
16th  cent,  by  as  many  as  12,000  students,  but  the  removal  of  the 
uuiveisity  to  Madrid  reduced  the  town  to  a  shadow  of  its  former 
self. —  In  1614-17  the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible,  known  as  the 
Gompluteniian,  was  produced  here  at  great  cost  by  Cardinal  Xim^nez 
(p.  129),  the  founder  of  the  university. 

The  thief  building  of  the  town  is  the  Colegio  db  San  Ildbponso, 
In  the  Plaza  May6r,  erected  by  Pedro  Oumiel  and  Bodrigo  Gil  de 
Bontafion  (p.  119)  and  finished  in  1583.  This  was  the  seat  of  the 

t  The  ^nrate  in  »Don  qnixote'  refers  to  it  as  the  great  ComplutQ. 
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university.  The  facade  and  courts  are  fine.  Atove  the  entrance  is 
the  inscription :  OUm  lutea  nunc  marmorea  ('Once  of  day,  now  of 
matble').  From  the  third  court,  named  the  Patio  TrilinguCy  we  enter 
the  ParaninfOf  an  amphitheatre  in  which  the  academical  degrees 
were  conferred.  The  CapUUij  built  by  Oil  de  Hontafion,  contains  a 
fine  reja  in  the  Renaissance  style. 

The  old  Palaoio  Abzobisfal  is  a  fine  edifice  hy  Berrugu£tey  Co- 
varrubias,  and  other  architects,  with  large  courts,  handsome  staircases, 
and  wooden  ceilings  in  the  Mud^jar  style.  Since  1858  it  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Archfvo  Histdrico  (open  daily),  containing  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  archives  from  Toledo,  Simancas  (p.  43),  and  other  places. 

Also  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace, 
is  the  CoLEOiATA,  a  church  to  which  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  the  right  to 
call  itself  La  Magistral,  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  has  been  freely 
modernized.  This  church  contains  the  ♦Marble  Monument  of  Card. 
Xim^nez  (d.  at  Roa  in  1517),  by  Pomenico  Fancelli  of  Florence 
(p.  lUi)  and  Bartolomtf  Ordofiez,  formerly  in  the  Oapilla  of  the 
College  of  San  ndefonso.  At  the  foot  of  the  monument  are  two 
angels,  bearing  the  proud  epitaph.  In  front  of  the  capilla  mayor 
is  a  fine  reja  by  Juan  Frances. 

In  the  otherwise  uninteresting  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the 
Plaza  May6r  (p.  201),  MiguH  Cervantes  was  baptized  on  Oct.  9th, 
1547.  A  house  in  a  narrow  street  near  the  station,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion dating  from  1840,  is  said  to  be  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 

Beyond  AlcaU  the  railway  traverses  a  pleasant  region,  watered 
by  streams  descending  from  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  25Y2  l^*  Meeo, 
llie  names  of  the  villages  betoken  the  former  presence  of  the  Moors. 
—  29  M.  Azwjaeca. 

351/2  M.  Guadalajara  (2100  ft.;  Fonda  del  Norte;  RaU,  Restau- 
rant), a  city  with  11,500  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Henares,  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  the  Wad-al-Hadjarah  (* valley  of  stones')  of  the  Moors,  and  was 
taken  from  them  by  Alvar  Yanez  de  Minaya  (Arab.  ^Albarhanis'), 
the  companion-in-arms  of  the  Cid.  The  Aqueduct  approaching  the 
city  from  the  hill  to  the  E.  is  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  contains  the  image  of  the  *Virgen  de  las 
Batallas',  which  Alfonso  VI.  carried  about  with  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  Moors.  In  the  church  of  San  OinSs  is  the  mon- 
ument of  Pedro  Hurtado  de  Mendota  and  his  wife  Juana  de  Valencia, 
Alvar  Yafiez  (see  above)  is  burled  in  the  church  of  San  Estiban.  The 
chief  life  of  the  place  is  due  to  the  AcadSmia  de  Ingenieros ,  which 
occupies  a  building  erected  by  Philip  V.  for  a  cloth  factory.  — 
The  large  ♦Palacb  op  thb  Duqub  del  Infantado,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Mendoza  family ,  was  built  in  1461  et  seq.  in  the 
Mud6jar  style  for  the  Marquis  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  by  Juan 
and  Enrtqu^  Qwu  (p.  147).    The  elaborate  sculptures  of  the  arcadea 
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of  the  pictaresqae  Fatio  repay  a  elose  Btndy.  The  8ala  de  lo9  Linaje9 
('genealogies'))  now  a  storehoase,  has  a  fine  artesonado  eeiling, 
adorned  with  gilding.  The  azulejos  (painted  at  Talavera  de  la  Bein« 
in  1560),  cMmney-pieeea,  and  fine  veranda,  are  still  interesting  in 
spite  of  titfceir  dilapidation.  The  great  Cardinal  Pedro  G<mzalez  de 
Mendoza,  the  'Third  King'  (p.  136),  died  in  this  palace  in  1496.  — 
The  neighbouring  Pcdacio  OogoUudo  is  in  the  Mudtf jar  style  also.  -^ 
Guadalajara  possesses  a  pretty  promenade  called  La  Concordia,  and 
a  small  Museo  Prooindai,  The  Bridge  over  the  Henares  was  erected 
in  1758  on  Roman  fonndations. 

From  Guadalajara  a  diligeno«  rung  in  the  season  (June-Sept.)  in  4  hrs. 
to  TriUOy  a  watering-place  on  the  Tagus,  with  sulphur-springs.  —  A  dili- 
gence also  plies  daily  from  Guadalajara  in  9hrs.  to  Cuenea  (p.  323). 

As  tlie  train  proceeds,  we  approach  the  peaks  of  the  Guadarrama 
range,  with  the  Cerro  de  la  Cebollera  (6980  ft.).  The  Henares  forms 
the  E.  boundary  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
the  red  clay  margin  of.  which  rises  steeply  from  the  river ,  often 
washed  out  and  deeply  furrowed. 

41  M.  Fontandr,  amid  olive-groves  and  vineyards.  Farther  on 
are  large  fields  of  grain.  —  43  M.  Yunquera.  The  eye  wanders  far 
up  the  valley  of  the  Henares.  —  49^2  ^'  Sumanes.  —  "We  cross 
the  Henares  and  its  affluents  (Sorbey  Albendiego,  etc.)  several  times. 
The  vine  is  much  cultivated.  —  57  M.  E^inoaa. 

65  M.  Jadraque  (2590  ft.),  a  small  town  with  1550  inhabitants. 
In  the  distance,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  is  seen  the  castle  of  the 
Duke  of  Osuna.  —  The  train  soon  leaves  the  fertile  district,  and 
enters  a  desolate  limestone  region,  where  the  rocks  are  sometimes 
of  a  blood-red  colour.  Beyond  (72  M.)  MatiUas  the  barren  hills  re- 
semble sand  dunes.  —  At  (76^/2  M.)  Baides  the  train  begins  to  as- 
cend towards  the  plateau  separating  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  from  the 
basin  of  the  Henares.  Three  tunnels  penetrate  the  barren  hills, 
which  rise  in  step -like  stages.  Beyond  this  passage  we  enter  a 
grain-growing  district,  almost  destitute  of  trees. 

87  M.  Sigfienxa  (3220  ft. ;  Hotel  de  la  Estaddn) ,  an  old  town 
and  bishop's  see,  with  4970  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Henares,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  refugees  from 
Saguntum.  The  ancient  Segontia,  however,  probably  lay  2  M.  to  tbe 
N.E.,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Villa  Vieja.  The  highest  point  of  the 
city  is  occupied  by  the  massive  Alcdzar,  now  the  bishop's  palace. — 
The  Cathbdbal,  in  tiie  Plaza  Mayor,  dates  from  the  11 -13th  cent, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  the  late-Romanesque 
Transition  style.  The  main  doorway  in  the  W.  facade  is  round- 
tfched.  The  facade  is  flanked  by  two  massive  embattled  towers,  be- 
tween which  is  a  medallion  representing  the  investiture  of  St.  Ilde- 
fonso  with  the  chasuble  (.casutta;  p.  142).  Tbe  arcades  of  the  interior 
are  borne  by  24  piers,  each  sunounded  by  20  slender  engaged  shafts 
With  folinge-oapitals.  The  best  of  the  fine  stained-glass  windows  is 
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the  superb  Tose-window  in  the  S.  transept;  The  choir  <K>ntaiDfl  a  good 
8iUer(d  (1490),  and  the  Trascoro  (1665)  is  riehly  adorned  with 
marble.  The  high-altar  was  erected  by  Bishop  Mateo  of  Burgos  in 
165B,  and  the  ambulatory  is  also  of  this  periocL  In  the  N.  transept 
is  the  CapiUa  de  Santa  Librada,  the  tutelar  of  the  diocese,  contain- 
ing the  saint's  tomb  and  several  ancient  paintings  (p.  Ixxil).  The  dark 
CapiUa  de  San  Marcos  contains  an  interesting  triptych  of  the  16di 
century.  The  banners  in  the  CapiUa  de  Santa  CataUna  were  captured 
ttom  the  English  in  1589.  The  other  treasures  of  the  church  include 
monuments  (p.  1),  screens,  tapestry,  ecclesiastical  vessels  and  vest- 
ments (in  the  sacristy;  p.  Iv),  and  a  library  with  about  200  MSS.  — 
The  late -Gothic  Cloisters,  finished  by  Card.  Bernardo  Carvajdl  in 
1507,  also  deserve  a  visit. 

The  altar-piece  of  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Vicente  is  a 
Virgin  by  Morales.  The  Colegio  de  San  Jerdnimo  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Medinaceli  and  a  classical  court 

The  town  is  provided  with  good  water  by  a  handsome  aqueduct 
The  left  bank  of  the  Henares  is  bordered  by  pleasant  promenades.  — 
Cervantes  describes  Don  Quixote's  neighbour,  the  learned  curate,  as 
a  licentiate  of  Sigiienza. 

The  railway  now  runs  through  a  flat  and  barren  mountain 
valley  to  (90^2  M.)  Alounezay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Henares. 

From  Alccneza.  to  Sobia,  Bii/a M.,  railway  in  4y«  hrs.  (one  train  daily; 
fares  13  p.  75,  9  p.  40,  5  p.  65  c.).  —  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  Aknagdn 
(p.  29),  the  junction  of  the  railway  from  Ariza  to  Valladolid  (p.  28).  — 
Soria  (3460  ft.)  ^  sitnated  on  a  bleak  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Duero^  is  a  mediieval  looking  town  of  6600  inbah.  and  the  ci^ital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name.  On  a  hill  about  3  M.  to  the  ^.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tera  with  the  Duero  and  near  the  present  Oarrap^  lay  the  small 
town  of  Numaniia,  celebrated  for  its  long  and  heroic  struggles  with  the 
Romans.  It  was  not  till  B.C.  133  that  the  consul  P.  Cornelias  Scipio 
^milianus  succeeded  in  taking  and  destroying  it.  —  A  diligence  pUes 
from  Soria  to  Ccutejon  (p.  2l9). 

Our  line  ascends  gradually  towards  the  E.  to  the  Sierra  Ministra, 
the  watershed  between  the  Henares  and  the  Jal6n  which  flows  to 
the  N,  to  the  Ebro.  It  reaches  its  highest  point  (3d70  ft.  above  the 
sea,  1540  ft.  above  Madrid)  in  the  tunnel  of  Homa. 

The  descent  hence  to  Saragossa  (600  ft.  above  the  sea)  at  first 
follows  the  Jal6n.  The  scenery  becomes  more  attractive  as  we 
proceed. 

103  M.  MedinaeeU  (from  the  Arab.  Medina  Sdlim;  3320  ft.; 
1052  inhab.)  was  once  an  important  Moorish  fortress ,  intended  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  N.  It  lies  high  above 
the  railway  to  the  left,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  the  celebrated 
Spanish  family  of  La  Cerda,  Dukes  of  MedinaeeU.  The  only  relic  of  the 
Roman  town  is  an  arch  with  three  openings,  apparently  dating  flrom 
the  1st  cent,  after  Christ.  —  The  line  now  traverses  a  picturesque 
rocky  region  and  threads  several  tunnels.  Remains  of  old  oastles 
remind  us  that  this  was  once  the  highway  between  Castile  and  ^e 
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plain  of  the  Ebro.  —  113  M.  Arcos  de  MedinaceU,  The  geological 
formation  here  consists  of  red  argillaceoas  slate  overlain  by  white 
limestone  and  gypsum,  the  combinations  being  often  very  grotesque. 
119^2  M*  Santa  Maria  de  Huerta  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Farther  on  the  scene  is  one  of  monn  tain -desolation,  destitute  of 
vegetation  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ,  near  the  river.  The 
train  crosses  the  frontier  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

127  M.  Ariza,  the  junction  of  a  railway  to  Almaziln  (p.  29)  and 
Yalladolid  (p.  42;  carriages  changed).  The  little  town,  which 
is  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
of  reddish-brown  rocks ,  where  even  the  water  of  the  Jal6n  has  a 
reddish  hue.  Amid  the  rocks  are  numerous  cueva$  or  cave-dwellings, 
wMch  belong  to  the  pre-Moorish  days.  Others  are  found  farther  on. 
-133M.  C«lina. 

136  M.  Alhima  de  Aragdn  (2126  ft. ;  Las  Terman,  etc.),  a  fre- 
quented watering-place,  with  warm  springs  (76-90®  Fahr.),  which 
were  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Aquae  BilbiUtanae  and  are  efft- 
cacious  for  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  present  name  (al-Hammah^ 
the  hot  well)  was  given  to  it  by  the  Moors.  Near  the  springs  opens 
a  huge  gorge,  which  the  Jalon  has  cloven  through  the  rocky  barrier. 
The  green  and  smiling  floor  of  the  valley  offers  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  bleak  mountains  by  which  it  Is  enclosed. 

About  11  M.  to  the  S.  of  Alhama  (carr.  there  and  back  in  5  hrs.)  lies 
the  suppressed  Monasttrlo  de  Piedra,  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  monks 
from  Poblet  (p.  282)  in  1194  and  still  containing  interesting  frescoes,  sculp» 
tares,  and  a  grand  staircase.  The  attractions  of  the  place  include  12  water- 
faHs  formed  by  the  Pitdra  (one  144  ft.  high),  grottoes,  and  a  fish-breeding 
establishment. 

The  train  penetrates  the  rocks  of  the  Jalon  gorge  by  tunnels.  — 
137  M.  Bubierea^  with  a  church  on  a  lofty  slate  rock  under  which  the 
railway  tunnels.  We  cross  the  Jalon.  The  valley  is  well  cultivated 
and  contains  many  fruit  and  walnut  trees.  The  scenery  becomes 
more  attractive. 

144  M.  Ateea,  an  old  town  with  3000  inhab.  and  a  castle  which 
the  Old  captured  in  1078.  The  towers  of  the  parish-church  are  in 
the  Moorish  style.  *La  muerte  de  Ateca'  is  a  dried-up  mummy  which 
still  plays  a  part  in  the  church-festivals  of  the  place.  —  The  valley 
expands,  and  the  vineyards  become  more  numerous.  We  cross  the 
^amibles,  —  147 V2  M.  Terrify  a  village  hardly  distinguishable  from 
its  ashen-gray  mountain-background.  Farther  on  the  train  crosses 
the  Jiloea, 

167  M.  Calatayud  (1710  ft. ;  Fonda  de  la  Campana;  Bail,  Eestaw 
••(mt),  an  important  town  with  10,960  inhab.,  very  picturesquely 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  railway  in  the  valley  of  the  Jal6n,  is 
overlooked  by  a  hill  with  fortifications  and  an  ermita.  The  hill  is 
perforated  with  innumerable  cave-dwellings.  The  Moors  built  this 
'Castle  of  Ayub'  with  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  BUbilis,  which  lay  at 
Bimbola,  about  2  M.  to  the  E.  Bilbilis  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
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poet  Martial,  who  describes  it  as  equia  et  armU  nobilem  but  at  the 
same  time  as  the  haunt  of  iEolas  and  consnmption.  It  was  noted  for 
its  armourers,  goldsmiths,  iron-mines,  and  horse-breeding,  the  last 
an  industry  that  flourished  throughout,  the  whole  of  N.E.  Spain. 
Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  took  Calatayud  from  the  Moors  in  1119.  —  The 
collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria ,  originally  a  mosque,  has  a  fine 
Renaissance  portal,  by  Juan  de  Talavera  and  EiitnM  Veray  (1528; 
p.  lix),  and  a  lofty  octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  The 
beautiful  pavement  of  the  interior,  dating  from  1639,  is  made  of 
'claraboya',  a  marble  resembling  that  of  Pares.  The  church  of  Santo 
SepulerOf  also  a  'colegiata',  was  built  in  1141  and  restored  in  1613. 
It  was  once  the  chief  Spanish  church  of  the  Templars.  Among  other 
notable  buildings  are  Salt  Pedro  Mdrtir  (with  a  Moorish  tower  and 
'azulejos'  in  the  choir},  San  Martin,  the  Dominican  Convent  (with 
its  fine  patio  and  Moresque  apse)^  and  the  octagonal  tower  of  San 
Andris,  A  most  interesting  visit,  may  be  paid  (with  guide)  to  the 
cave-dwellings  of  the  Morerfa  and  the  caverns  on  the  Camino  de 
la  Soledad, 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  Daroca.  an  ancient  town ,  27Vt  M.  to 
the  S.E.,  which  has  retained  its  Moorish  aspect.  The  Oran  Mina,  a  gallery 
constructed  at  the  base  6t  a  mountain  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Pierre  de  Bedel, 
a  French  architect,  serves^  to  lead  o£f  the  waters  which  previously  used 
to  flood  Daroca. 

As  the  train  proceeds,  we" have  a  good  retrospect  of  Oalatayud, 
which  is  seen,  as  it  were,  in  profile.  —  The  engineering  difficulties 
encountered  between  Calatayud  and  Paracuellos  have  necessitated 
the  construction  of  eight  bridges  (chiefly  over  the  deep  bed  of  the 
Jal6n),  seven  tunnels,  and  numerous  cuttings.  The  tunnels  pen- 
etrate portions  of  the  Sierra  de  Vicor,  the  imposing  rocky  walls  of 
which  are  often  curiously  serrated.  The  vegetation  of  the  valley 
increases  in  luxuriance  as  we  approach  the  basin  of  the  Ebro. 

160  M.  Paracuellos  de  la  RU)efa,  with  numerous  olive-groves, 
is  famed  for  its  peaches.  The  mountain-slopes  are  h6re  converted 
into  terraces  (gradericu).  The  prettily  situated  village,  with  its  large 
church,  lies  to  the  N.  and  is  not  visible  till  we  leave  the  station. 
Good  retrospect  of  the  finely  formed  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Vicor.  — 
164  M.  Mores,  with  a  ruined  castle.  The  train  crosses  the  JaWn 
several  times.  The  hills  again  open  out  somewhat.  Many  niMaSi  or 
iron  water-wheels  for  irrigation,  are  seen. 

169V2  M.  Moraia,  with  extensive  vineyards,  a  convent,  and  an 
ermita.  —  The  train  threads  several  more  tunnels  and  crosses  the 
Jalon.  To  the  left  lies  the  picturesquely  situated  (174i/2  M.)  Bicla, 
with  a  lofty  octagonal  church-tower  and  some  cave-dwellings.  —  At 
Ricla  the  valley  expands  j  the  mountains  and  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties cease.  Another  interesting  retrospect  is  obtained  of  the 
Sierra  de  Vicor. 

To  the  left  opens  the  extensive  Llano  de  Plasencia,  a  waterless, 
saline  expanse  of  marl,  dominated  by  the  Sierra  deMoncayo  (p.  219). 
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It  extends  on  the  N.  to  the  Ebio  and  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Jal6n.  In  the  latter  lies  (178  M.)  Calatorao,  b: 
Moorish  fortress  on  Roman  foundations.  —  181  M.  SalillaSj  with 
subterranean  dwellings  and  grain- magazines. 

I831/2  M.  £pUa,  The  village,  the  birthplace  of  the  notorious 
inquisitor  Pedro  Arhues  (p.  212),  lies  %  M.  to  the  E.,  at  the  base 
of  a  bald,  light-grey  range  of  hills.  This  range  belongs  to  the  Sierra 
de  la  Mueta  and  ends  farther  to  the  N.  in  a  kind  of  promontory,  ris- 
ing above  the  dark-green  and  lake-like  plain  of  the  Jalon.  At  the 
foot  of  this  bluff,  which  bears  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  castle  of  Eoia^ 
lies  (186  M.)  Rutda  de  Jaldn. 

I9OV2  M.  Plasincia  de  Jal6n  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  green  river 
valley,  while  to  the  W.  extends  the  desert  mentioned  above.  To 
the  N.,  over  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  rise  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Aragon.  At  (196V2  M.)  OrUin  the  railway  turns  to  the  S.E.,  almost 
at  right  angles,  and  enters  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ebro,  crossing 
tKe  CancU  Imperidl  (p.  217)  and  then  the  Jal6n.  To  the  left  run  the 
highroad  and  the  railway  from  Saragossa  to  Navarre.  We  join  the 
latter  at  — 

203  V2M.  Gasetas,  where  passengers  for  Miranda  and  Pampeluna 
(R.  18)  change  carriages.  The  two  lines  now  run  parallel  down  the 
Ebro  to  (212  M.)  8arago8$a  (see  below). 


17.  Saragossa. 

Eailway  Stationi.  1.  Eitaeidn  del  SepiOero  or  de  UadHd  (PI.  A,  8: 
restaarant),  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  for  the  trains  to  Madrid  (R.  16) 
tod  for  the  line  to  Barcelona  via  Rens  (RR.  20,  25a).  —  2.  Estacidn  del  Ar- 
rolbal  or  del  Norte  (PI.  E,  1 ;  restaurant),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  in 
the  snbarb  of  Altavas,  for  the  lines  via  Castejon  to  Miranda  de  Ebro  and 
to  Pampeluna  and  Alsasua  (R.  18)  and  for  the  line  to  Barcelona  via  L^rida 
(BB.  19,  23).  These  two  stations  are  connected  by  a  loop-line.  —  3.  E»t€^^ 
ei6n  de  CariUena  (PI.  A,  4),  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town,  for  the  local 
railway  to  Garinena  (p.  217).  —  Dbspacho  Cent&Il  (comp.  p.  xvi)  at  the 
Hdtel  Guatro  Kaciones,  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero.  OtntUbm  Oenerdl 
from  all  trains  (60  c,  each  trunk  50  c). 

Hptelt  (comp.  p.  xxii).  ''Hotel  del  Univebso  y  db  las  Guateo  Nacionks 
(PI.  as  D.  3),  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  52,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
&•  3,  D.  4 .  pens,  from  8  p.  \  Hot.  db  Eubopa  (PI.  b  ^  D,  3),  Plaza  de  la 
Conatitucion  8,  R.  2'/a-4V«,  D.  4,  pens.  10-12  p.  —  Elias  Gbquibl,  Galle 
Alfonso  Primero  24,  pens,  from  op. ^  Fonda  db  EspaSa,  Galle  de  San 
Miguel  7  (PI.  D,  8,  4);  Lion  d'Oe  (formerly  Fonda  de  Paris;  PI.  d,  D  8), 
Calle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  44^  these  three  unpretending^  pens,  at  the 
lut  two  from  5  p. 

Oafes  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Cqfi  Suito^  Arhboe  Mundoe,  IbSria,  Uatoui^  all  io 
the  Oalle  de  la  Independencia ;  Cafi  de  Parity  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Goso ; 
^i  de  Europa  (see  above);  Oaxribrinw^  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitnci6n.  The 
Qamaeha^  a  sweet  light-red  wine  of  Garinena  (p.  217),  Is  worth  a  trial. 
~  Confectioner  (ConJIteria):  Cafi  del  Buen  Qvtto  (E.  Molins),  Galle  del 
C08O  23  and  Galle  de  Alfonso  Primero  2. 

Ee«t»urants.  At  the  first-named  hotels  j  also,  Boma,  Coso  61  (with 
liooms  to  let),  Fomot,  Galle  de  Guatro  de  Agosto  27;  TeUfono,  Calle  de 
Cerdanl(Pl.  G,2,8). 
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Pott  k  Telegraph  Offloe  (Como  y  TtUgrofo;  PI.  D,  3),  Oalle  de  la 
Independencia. 

Bookieller:  CtdUo  Oatea^  Plaza  de  la  Seo  2. 

Bankere:  Succursal  del  Banco  de  EtpcMa  (PI.  D,  3),  Galle  del  Coso  67; 
Banco  de  Credito  de  Zaragota^  Montera  8 ;  Credito  Araffonee,  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stitucion  35.  —  Money  Changers :  Ouillen  Hermanoi^  Calle  de  las  Escnelas 
Pias  7;  Vicente  Ferrer^  Calle  del  Alfonso  Primero  3. 

American  Miieion  Ohurch,  Galle  San  Pablo  88. 

Batha  (Ca$a$  de  BcMoe)^  Galle  de  la  Independencia  26  and  Plaza  de  la 
Gonstitncidn  5. 

Oabe.  One-hopse  cab  with  two  seats  per  drive  (carrera)  1,  with  three 
seats  1V«  p.,  at  night  (12-6)  2  p.  \  per  hr.  (Itora)  iV«  or  2  p.  5  two-hopse  cabs 
for  1-4  pers.  2V2,  3,  3  p.  These  fares  refer  to  the  inner  town,  including 
the  railway-stations,  the  Aljaferia,  and  the  Arrabal. 

Tramways  to  the  Railway  Stations^  to  the  Torrero  (p.  217),  and  round 
the  Pateog  of  the  inner  town  (Trcmvia  de  Circtmvalacion). 

Theatres.  Teatro  J^Hncipal  (PI.  D,  3),  Calle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  •, 
T.  de  PignaUUi  (PI.  C,  4),  Calle  de  la  Independencia;  T.  (Hi'co  (PI.  D,  3,  4), 
Galle  de  San  Miguel.  —  Bull  Ring  {Plata  de  Toroe;  PI.  B,  2,  8),  CaUe  de 
Pignatelli;  corridas  in  Aug.  and  on  Oct.  13th  and  14th  (see  below). 

Festivals.  The  chief  festa  is  that  of  Oct.  12th^  when  the  Virgen  del 
Pilar  appeared  to  St.  James  (p.  212).  The  bull-fights  are  held  on  the 
following  days.  At  this  time  Saragossa  is  thronged  by  pious  pilgrims.  — 
On  Feb.  22nd  another  great  fSte  takes  place.  —  On  June  24th  and  S90k  popular 
festivals  are  held  at  the  Gasa  Blanca  (p.  217). 

Distribution  of  Time.  The  two  cathedrals  are  open  all  day.  The 
other  sights  are  shown  after  notice  given,  and  for  the  Aljaferia  a  special 
permission  is  necessary.  The  chief  attractions  of  Saragossa  are  its  situa- 
tion, the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  old  town,  and  its  environs.  The 
Academy  of  Art,  with  its  antiquities  and  ca.  200  early  Flemish,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  paintings,  is  temporarily  closed.  —  Those  who  cannot  spend 
more  tban  V/t  day  in  Saragossa  should  devote  the  first  day  to  the  Cathe- 
draU  (pp.  210,  212),  the  Lonja  (p.  i!10),  the  Caea  de  Zaporta  (p.  213),  the 
Audiencia  (p.  214),  and  a  walk  through  the  Calle  de  la  Independencia  to 
Santa  Engracia  (p.  216).  On  the  next  day  they  may  drive  to  the  Torrero 
(p.  217),  returning  via  the  Caea  Blanca  (p.  217)  and  the  Aljt^feria  (p.  215). 

Saragossa^  Span.  Zaragoza  (606  ft.),  with  98,200  inhab.,  the  cap- 
ital of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  an 
Audiencia,  an  arrhbiskop,  the  captain-general  of  Arag6n)and  other  of- 
ficials, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Occupying  the 
centrsd  point  of  the  basin  of  that  river,  Saragossa  has  at  all  periods 
been  of  importance  for  the  trade  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Castile, 
as  the  point  where  the  Ebro  is  crossed.  Though  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert  (p.  197),  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  city  form  a 
fruitful  Huerta^  watered  by  tlie  Canal  Imperial  (p.  217),  the  Ebro, 
the  Huerva,  and  the  Gillego.  A  striking  view  Is  obtained  of  the 
great  plain  of  Aragon,  backed  by  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  Climatb  (comp.  p.  198)  is  variable.  In  summer  the  mean 
temp,  is  73-76**  Fahr. ;  in  winter  it  is  41-43®,  but  occasionally  the 
thermometer  falls  to  19®.  The  monthly  variations  of  temperature 
sometimes  amount  to  60®  Fahr.  in  summer  and  40®  in  winter.  The 
cold  W.  wind  is  known  here  as  Cier%o^  the  warm  E,  wind  as  Bochomo 
(whence  the  word  abochomado,  meaning  parched).    The  CasteUano, 
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l^Iowing  from  the  heights  of  the  Oastllian  plateau,  is  oold  in  wintex 
and  hot  in  summer.  The  N.  wind  is  called  Solano,  The  most  charm- 
ing season  in  Saiagossa  is  April  and  May,  when  the  wheat-fields  are 
waving  in  full  luxuriance  and  the  nightingales  are  piping  among  the 
willows  on  the  river.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  country-houses, 
known  here,  as  at  Barcelona,  as  torrea.  The  construction  of  the  Canal 
Imperidl  along  the  height  to  the  S.  has  led  to  the  erection  of  many 
mills  and  factories.  On  every  side  water-courses  are  seen  running 
tkrough  the  gardens  and  fields. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  four  railways  Saragossa  has  heen  making 
steady  progress.  The  ancient  nucleus  of  the  city,  with  the  curious 
'solares'  fp.  37)  of  the  noblesse  and  patricians,  in  which  each  house 
was  a  fortress,  has  been  maintained  almost  unchanged.  All  round, 
however,  new  streets  have  been  constructed;  and  the  scene  of  the 
bloody  contests  for  which  Saragossa  is  famed  is  now  occupied  by  the 
finest  quarter  of  the  city.  Thus  the  Saragossa  of  to-day  may  claim  to 
show  at  once  the  characteristics  of  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of 
Spanish  cities,  and  a  visit  to  it,  practically  essential  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  is  recommended  even  to  the  most  hurried  traveller. 

The  History  of  Saragossa,  the  Iberian  Satdtiba^  begins  with  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  who  recognized  its  advantageous  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  Ebro  basin,  with  the  Gallego  flowing  to  the  N.  and  the  Huerva  and 
J&ldn  flowing  southwards  towards  the  central  plateau.  He  accordingly 
recognized  it  as  the  Coionia  Caemr-Augiuta  (whence  its  present  name)  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  a  'conventus  juridicus'  (p.  275).  [Some  scanty  traces 
of  the  old  Roman  walls  are  preserved  at  the  Convento  del  Sepulcro ;  PI. 
E,  2,  3.1  The  Suevi,  under  Rechiar,  captured  the  town  in  4o2,  and  the 
Visigothft  took  it  in  476.  It  was  the  first  city  in  the  peninsula  to  reject 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  in  633  it  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Franks  under  Childebert  and  Lothaire  II.  When  the  Moors  overran  the  pen- 
insula, Saracutta  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Berbers.  In  777  their  sheikh, 
ftrfetmdn  eWArc^i^  Viceroy  of  Barcelona,  sent  messengers  to  Paderborn  to 
ask  Charlemagne  to  come  to  their  aid  against  the  Emir  'Abderrahman  I. 
of  Cordova  (p.  354).  Charlemagne  responded  to  the  invitation,  but  the 
undertaking  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  A  rising  of  the  Saxons  forced  the 
German  monarch  to  raise  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  in  recrossing  the 
Pyrenees  he  lost  a  large  part  of  his  army  at  the  famous  pass  of  Ronces- 
9<aiu  (p.  220).  In  1118  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  (el  Batallador)  succeeded  in  taking 
Saragossa  from  the  Moors  after  a  war  that  lasted  five  years  and  a  siege 
that  lasted  nine  months.  The  city  then  became  the  capital  of  Aragon, 
bat  it  lost  much  of  its  importance  through  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  the  removal  of  the  royal  residence  to  the  more  central 
Castile.  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  the  English  under  Stan- 
hope defeated  the  French  here  (Aug.  20th,  1710).  but  it  was  too  late  to 
make  good  the  disastrous  battle  of  Almansa  (p.  325).  —  Saragossa  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  its  fame  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Liberation,  when  the  un- 
fortified town  defended  itself  for  months  against  the  army  of  France  under 
four  marshals,  and  succumbed  at  last,  like  Gerona  (p.  232),  rather  to  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  than  to  the  arms  of  its  besiegers.  Then  it  was  that  its 
brave  defenders  coined  the  famous  phrases  guerra  ai  euchillo  (*war  to  the 
Itnife')  and  hagta  la  ultima  tapia  (Ho  the  last  wall').  The  courageous  *M&id 
of  Sarag<f^8a'  is  known  to  all  from  the  glowing  stanzas  of  Byron's  'Childe 
Harold'  (I.  54  et  seq.)  and  by  the  numerous  pictures  of  her,  based  on 
Wilkie'fl  portrait,  that  were  scattered  broadcast  over  Europe. 

The  story  of  the  famous  Defence  of  Saragossa  is  as  follows.  On 
May  25th,  1808,  the  citizens  of  Saragossa,  inspired  by  the  rising  of  the 
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Dos  de  Mayo  (p.  67),  organized  fhemselves  for  resistance  to  the  French, 
under  leaders  hastily  elected  for  the  purpose.  The  nominal  chief  of  these 
was  Don  Joii  Palafox^  a  courageous  but  otherwise  inefficient  young  noble- 
man, who  was  a  native  of  the  city.  By  his  side  stood  SanHago  8at^  a 
priest  who  had  great  influence  with  the  masses,  and  the  popular  ^Tio*  Jorge 
Tbort  (*Uncle  George'),  with  his  two  peasant  lieutenants,  Mariano  Cerezo 
and  Tio  Marin.  Their  total  means  of  defence  consisted  at  first  of  220  men, 
100  duros,  a  few  antiquated  muskets,  and  16  cannon.  Marshal  Lefebvre 
began  the  siege  on  June  15th,  1806,  but  had  to  abandon  it  on  Aug.  15th 
in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  Bail^n  (p.  348).  In  December  the 
city  was  again  invested  by  a  French  army  of  18,000  men  ^  its  fortifications 
consisted  of  a  wall  10-12  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  thick.  The  citizens  had  further- 
more neglected  to  enclose  in  their  lines  the  Jesuit  convent  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro  and  the  high-lying  Torrero  (p.  217).  The  siege  began 
on  Dec.  21st,  1808,  and  lasted,  under  the  conduct  of  four  Marshals  of 
France  (Lannes,  Mortier,  Moncey,  and  Junot),  till  Feb.  20th,  1809.  The 
French  at  last  penetrated  the  lines  of  the  defence  near  the  convent  of 
Santa  Engracia  Q>.  216) ;  but  every  house  had  to  be  captured  separately, 
and  their  losses  were  terrible.  It  was  not  till  after  three  weeks  of  this 
street-fighting  that  the  ^Testarudos  Aragoneses\  whose  heads  were  said  to 
be  hard  enough  to  drive  a  nail,  were  finally  forced  to  surrender.  Since 
then  Saragossa  has  proudly  and  justly  borne  the  title  of  tiempre  herdica. 

The  *Fuent6  de  Fiedra  (PI.  E,  2),  a  bridge  of  seyen  arches, 
connects  the  old  town  with  the  N.  suburh  of  Arrabdl  or  Altavds.  It 
dates  from  1447,  and  its  main  arch  has  a  span  of  128  ft  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with  its  two  cathedrals,  and  of  the 
river  up  to  the  railway -bridge  and  down  to  the  new  Puente  de 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar.  On  the  right  bank  the  river  is  skirted  "by 
the  Pasio  del  Ebro,  a  series  of  wide  quays. 

Entering  the  old  town  by  the  former  Puerta  del  Angel  (PL  E,  2), 
we  have  the  SeminaHo  Conciliar  (priests'  seminary)  and  the  Palacio 
ArzohispciUio  the  left  and  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamierdo  and  the  Lonja  to 
the  right. 

The  ♦Lonja  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  or  Exchange,  completed  in  1561,  is 
a  handsome  Renaissance  building,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  pic- 
turesque plateresque  style.  The  principal  facade,  rising  in  three 
stages,  is  turned  towards  the  Calle  de  la  Lonja.  The  bold  overhang- 
ing cornice  is  attractive. 

The  *Interiob  (entered  through  the  adjacent  town-hall^  fee  50  c.)  con- 
sists of  one  great  hall,  roofed  with  Gothic  groining  and  divided  into  three 
aisles  by  rows  of  Ionic  columns,  to  which  pilasters  on  tiie  walls  correspond. 
Over  the  capitals  are  coats-of-arms  with  eagles  or  angels  as  supporters. 
Round  each  column,  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  runs  a  fantastic  frieze, 
with  curious  masks,  monsters,  and  the  like.  —  In  the  vestibule  of  the 
town-hall  are  two  elaborately  carved  coats-of-arms,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  15th  century. 

In  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo  rises  the  venerable  Gothic  cathedral  of  •La 
Sec  (i.c.  sedes  or  see ;  PL  E,  2,  3),  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  and 
erected  in  1119-1620  on  the  site  of  the  principal  mosque  of  the 
Moors.  The  axis  of  this  large,  quadrangular,  somewhat  amor- 
phous building  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  N.E.  fa9ade,*oppo8ite 
the  episcopal  palace,  is  richly  decorated  with  brick  ornamentation. 
The  capilla  mayor  has  a  Romanesque  window  below  and  Gothic 
windows  above.    The  ordinary  entrance  is  the  large  N.W.  portal  in 
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the  Plaza  de  la  Seo,  erected  by  Julicm  Yarza  in  1683.  Adjoining 
tills  rises  the  octagonal,  four-storied  Tower ,  built  by  Juan  BauUsta 
VonthU  in  1686  and  showing  traces  of  the  latest  Moorish  style.  The 
upper  part;  -was  injured  by  lightning  in  1860. 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  S. W.  side,  in  the  small  Calle 
de  la  Pabostria.  This  leads  into  the  Pavorderfdj  or  vestibule,  built 
by  the  Moor  Al-Rami  in  1498  and  covered  with  fine  Gothic  vault- 
mg,  with  large  brazen  rosettes.  The  corbels  and  rosettes  are  adorned 
Mth  charming  figures  of  angels  and  with  lambs  carrying  banners. 
The  Main  Portal  itself  is  largely  concealed  by  unsightly  wooden  doors. 

The  Intbbiob,  almost  square  in  plan,  is  somewhat  dark,  being 
practically  dependent  for  light  on  eleven  small  round  openings  in  the 
N. W.  waU.  It  has  double  aisles  and  a  rectangular  choir ;  the  K.W. 
and  S.E.  sides  are  flanked  with  chapels.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  spacious  building  resembles  that  of  a  Moorish  mosque ;  and  it  is  a 
little  difficult,  especially  in  entering  from  the  N.W.,  to  find  one's 
bearings,  as  many  members  are  inorganically  displaced,  as  in  the 
mosque  of  Cordova.  Thus  the  cimborio  does  not  rise  above  the  crossing 
but  farther  to  the  S.E.  The  slender  clustered  pillars  are  surmounted 
by  elaborately  sculptured  capitals,  and  the  vaulting  is  adorned  with 
gilded  borders  of  somewhat  heavy  bosses.  The  marble  flooring  is 
of  a  later  period. 

The  Coro  contains  a  magnificent  reja,  a  silleria  with  68  stalls  and 
the  archbishop's  throne,  and  a  large  facistol  or  reading-desk  of  1413. 
The  elaborate  Trasccro,  by  Tudelilla  (1538;  p.  lix),  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Vincent.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
Tdbemaele  with  black  and  white  twisted  columns,  marking  the  spot 
where  the  'Cristo  de  la  Seo'  spoke  to  Funes,  one  of  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  alabaster  rotable  of  the  Gothic  high-altar,  with  its  representa- 
tions of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  is  by  DcUmau 
de  Mur  (1466).  At  the  sides  are  the  Transfiguration  and  Ascension 
by  Pert  Johan  de  Tarragona  (p.  1).  Adjacent  are  the  sedilla  of  the 
officiating  clergy  and  the  tombs  of  several  members  of  the  royal 
house  of  Aragon. 

The  octagonal  cimborio  was  originally  erected  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII  (Pedro  de  Luna;  p.  296),  who  was  elected  at  Avignon  in 
1394  and  deposed  as  a  schismatic  iu  1409  and  1417.  It  was  restored 
by  Enrique  de  Egas  in  1605-20.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was  baptized 
below  it  in  1466. 

The  *CapiUa  de  San  Bernardo,  to  the  left  of  the  S.W.  portal, 
contains  the  handsome  plateresque  monument  of  Archbp.  Fernando, 
grandson  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  also  that  of  Ana  Gurrea, 
his  mother,  both  by  Diego  Morlanes  (p.  214).  The  marble  relief  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  same  chapel,  is  ascribed  to  Becerra.  — 
Gabriel  Zaporta  (d.  1679;  comp.  p.  213)  is  buried  in  the  CapiUa  de 
San  Miguel.  —  The  CapiUa  de  Maria  la  Blanca  contains  the  tombs 
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of  several  prelates  (p.  xllx).  Its  builder  was  Pedro  Arbues  (p.  207), 
the  notorious  inquisitor,  who  was  murdered  by  Vidal  Duraru  below 
the  crossing  of  this  cathedral  in  1485,  and  is  buried  here  under 
a  baldachino  with  spiral  columns.  He  was  beatified  in  1664  and 
raised  to  the  honour  of  full  saintship  by  Pius  IX.  in  1867.  His 
kneeling  figure  is  by  Jose  Ramirez. 

The  SacfUtiay  entered  by  a  handsome  doorway  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
choir,  contains  several  temos  (embroidered  vestments) ;  a  chasuble 
wi  th  a  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  brought  from  Old  St.  Panl'i 
at  London;  a  chalice  of  1655;  and  a  beautiful  silver  Custodia  of 
1537.  —  In  the  adjoining  Sola  Ccupitvlar  are  paintings  by  Ribera, 
Qoya,  and  Zurbaran.  The  tiled  flooring  was  executed  at  Valencia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

The  next  step  of  the  traveller  should  be  a  visit  to  the  Virgen 
del  Pilar  (PI.  D,  2),  the  second  cathedral  of  Saragossa,  the  coloured 
'azulejo'  domes  of  which  rise  picturesquely  over  the  waters  of  the 
Ebro  and  the  trees  of  the  Plaza  del  Pilar.  It  possesses  the  great 
magnet  of  the  pilgrims  to  Saragossa  in  the  shape  of  the  sacred  pillar 
(columrm  immobilia)  on  which  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  James 
on  Oct.  12th  when  on  his  missionary  journey  through  Spain.  —  The 
original  building  on  this  site  was  merely  a  small  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
which  was  afterwards  surrounded  by  a  series  of  cloisters  and  chapels. 
The  present  cathedral,  which  is  436  ft.  long  and  220  ft.  wide,  was 
begun  in  1681  by  Francisco  Herrera  (el  Mozo)  in  the  style  of  the 
cathedral  of  Valladolid  (p.  42),  and  was  continued  by  Ventura  Ro- 
driguez in  1753  et  seq.  It  was  completed,  except  for  three  stiU  lack- 
ing corner-towers,  within  the  present  century. 

The  Intebiob,  entered  by  four  unimposing  doorways,  is  a  rect- 
angle, divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns  and 
fringed  all  the  way  round  by  a  series  of  chapels.  To  the  W.  is  the 
cathedral,  including  the  choir  and  high-altar  and  embracing  about 
three-fifths  of  the  whole;  to  the  E.  is  a  second  church,  the  high- 
altar  of  which  is  represented  by  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  the  W. 
end.  The  two  high-altars  thus  stand  back  to  back.  Above  the  aisles 
rise  the  small  cupolas,  gay  with  coloured  tiles  ('azulejos');  the  cen- 
tral dome,  untiled,  is  above  the  high-altar,  while  a  still  larger  dome 
covers  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

The  W.  church  contains  the  old  Coro,  with  the  handsome  silleria 
by  Oiovanni  Moreto  of  Florence  (1542),  consisting  of  115  stalls  ar- 
ranged in  three  rows.  The  admirable  reja  is  by  Juan  Celma  (1574). 
The  *High  Altar,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  made  of  alabaster  from  the 
quarries  of  Escatron  (p.  225)  and  was  executed  by  Damian  Forment 
(1510),  an  artist  said  to  have  been  born  in  Valencia  and  trained  in 
Italy.  It  is  adorned  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  partly  painted  and  gilded,  but  unfortunately 
luch  mutilated.   In  the  middle  is  the  Assumption.    The  three  large 
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canopies  with  their  figures  are  especially  worthy  of  note.  At  the 
Tery  top  are  two  angels  supporting  the  ^Virgin  of  the  Column'.  Below, 
to  the  right  and  left,  are  figures  of  SS.  Braulio  and  James,  the  hands 
of  which  are  partly  worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  the  devout. 

The  Captlla  db  Nuestba  Sbnoea  del  Pilab  (best  visited  in 
the  afternoon,  as  masses  are  being  said  all  the  morning)  is  a  rectangle, 
entered  from  three  sides  and  surmounted  by  an  oval  dome  borne  by 
four  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  with  gilded  capitals.  Through 
the  openings  we  see  a  second  cupola,  borne  by  four  large  pillars  and 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Antonio  Velazquez  (1793).  The  chapel  is 
surrounded  by  four  smaller  cupolas,  painted  by  Bayeu  and  Ooya. 
The  handsome  marble  floor  is  generally  protected  by  boarding.  In 
the  W,  wall  of  the  chapel  are  three  recesses,  containing  altars  lighted 
by  silver  lamps.  Over  the  altars  in  the  centre  and  to  the  left  are 
marble  groups  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels  and  St.  James 
with  his  disciples.  Above  that  to  the  right  are  the  almost  invisible 
'Pilar*  and  an  incense-blackened  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Holy  Child  and  a  dalmatica.  These  three  altars  are  screened  by 
a  costly  silver  reja.  At  the  back  of  the  wall  containing  them  is  a 
hole  to  allow  the  devout  to  kiss  the  pillar  within.  Below  the  chapel 
is  a  crypt  for  the  coffins  of  the  clergy. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  side-chapels  are  those  of  the  Du- 
qut  de  Mantemaf  (d.  1763),  a  general  of  Philip  V.,  and  General 
Manuel  de  Ena  (d.  1851;  near  the  main  S.E.  entrance).  —  The 
8acri8t€a  Mayor^  the  Sacristia  de  la  CapiUa  dd  PUar,  and  the  Sagrario 
contain  some  relics  of  the  former  treasures  of  the  church,  the  'Tesoro 
de  la  Virgen',  and  her  costly  *Garderobe'.  An  Ecce  Homo,  ascribed 
to  Titian,  is  really  by  Francesco  Fotefitdano  of  Palermo  (16th  cent.). 

In  the  Pas^o  del  Ebro,  a  little  farther  to  the  W.,  is  the  church 
of  San- Juan  de  lo$  Panetes  (PI.  D,  2),  with  a  curious  tower.  —  To 
the  S.W.  is  the  Plaza  del  Mercado  (p.  215). 

Threading  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Pilar,  we  pass  many  picturesque  houses  and 
regain  the  Oallb  db  Don  Jaimb  Pbimbro  (PI.  E,  2,  D,  3).  In  this, 
to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  Santiago  (PL  D,  2,  3),  built  upon  the 
spot  where  St.  James  is  said  to  have  passed  the  night.  The  tower 
contains  an  ancient  Visigothlc  bell  (campana  goda).  The  retablo  of 
the  high-altar  is  handsome.  —  Opposite,  in  the  narrow  Calle  Clavel, 
is  an  old  palace,  with  a  fine  cornice  and  row  of  windows. 

The  Calle  MayorJ(Pl.  E,  3),  the  second  cross-street  to  the  left, 
also  contains  some  interesting  old  houses.  It  leads  to  the  University 
and  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  the  tower  of  which  is 
decorated  in  brick. 

In  the  Calle  de  San  Jorge  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  which  diverges  to  the  left 
a  little  farther  on,  is  the  Casa  de  Zaporta  or  de  la  Infanta  (No.  10 ; 
Pi.  z,  D  3),  boilt  about  1560  in  the  plateresque  style  by  a  rich 
citizen  named  Gabriel  Zaporta  (comp.  pp.  211,  Mil).    Through  the 
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portal,  adorned  with  a  charming  frieze  of  amoretti,  we  enter  the 
*Patio,  -which  is  snrronnded  hy  an  open  arcade  in  two  stages.  The 
lower  colnmns,  supporting  a  horizontal  architrave,  consist  in  part 
of  figures  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  which  grow,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
elongated  base.  The  slendei  and  graceful  columns  of  the  upper 
stage  bear  sculptured  arches.  At  the  top  is  a  projecting  cornice. 
The  spandrels  are  also  covered  with  elaborate  carving.  —  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  same  street,  adjoining  the  Plazuela  San  Carlos,  are  two 
other  interesting  palaces.  To  the  S.  of  this  plazuela,  in  the  Calle 
San  Dominguito  (PI.  D,  E,  3;  No.  9),  is  a  palace  with  a  plateresqne 
cupola  over  the  staircase. 

The  Calle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  also  contains  the  old  church  of 
San  Oil  (PI.  D,  8),  an  aisleless  building  with  a  slender  minaret  and 
six  chapels  (good  paintings  at  the  high-altar).  The  street  ends  to 
the  S.  at  the  CaUe  dd  Qoso  and  at  the  Plaza  db  la  CoNSTrruoi6N 
(PI.  E,  3).  The  former  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  old  town.  In  the 
middle  of  the  latter,  which  is  the  focus  of  modern  Saragossa,  is  the 
Futnie  de  la  Sangre,  a  pretty  fountain  commemorating  the  bloody 
struggles  of  1809.  On  the  S.E.  side  stands  the  HdteldeEuropa;  ou 
the  N.W.  are  the  Oobiemo  Civil  and  the  DijnUaeidn  Provkhdal^  con- 
taining numerous  'fueros',  'actos  de  la  Corte  de  Aragon',  and  other 
documents.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  plaza  is  the  Calle  de  la  Independeneia 
(see  p.  216). 

Following  the  Cose  to  the  N.W.,  we  pass  the  former  palace  of  tke 
Condea  de  Azofra  (No.  29 ;  right),  with  a  fine  patio,  and  two  othec 
handsome  palaces  to  the  left  (Nos.  64,  66).  No .  1 ,  to  the  right,  is  the  — 

*Aadiencia  (PI.  0,  8;  fee  to  conserje  V2-I  p)i  the  former 
palace  of  the  Counts  Lunay  a  noble  family  to  which  belonged  the 
Anti-Pope  Benedict  XIII.  (p.  211)  and  the  Trovatore'  of  Verdi's 
well-known  opera.  In  1809  this  house  was  the  headquarters  of 
Palafoz  (p.  210).  To  the  populace  it  is  known  as  the  Casa  de  los 
Oigantes,  from  the  two  gigantic  figures  at  the  doorway.  The  facade, 
flanked  by  low  comer-towers,  is  simple  and  aristocratic ;  the  row  of 
fine  windows  in  the  upper  floor  is  surmounted  by  a  heavy  cornice. 
The  relief  over  the  doorway  represents  Pope  Benedict  entering 
Saragossa.  In  the  tympanum  above  are  the  arms  of  the  Luna  family 
(a  moon),  and  these  are  repeated  with  more  detail  on  the  central 
column  of  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  patio.  The  upper  story  of 
the  latter  is  borne  by  14  Ionic  columns.  The  court-rooms  preserve 
their  fine  old  wooden  ceilings. 

The  Casa  del  Conde  de  ArgoUo,  now  the  Colegio  de  San  FiUpe, 
stands  in  the  Plaza  de  San  Felipe  (PL  C,  D,  2,  8)  and  is  notable 
for  its  effective  cornice  and  its  arcaded,  though  somewhat  dilapidated, 
patio.  —  The  celebrated  Torre  Nuevo  in  the  same  plaza,  a  leaning 
tower  in  the  Mud^jar  style,  had  to  be  taken  down  in  1892.  —  Farther 
to  the  N.  is  the  church  of -San  Cayetano  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  with  a  plater- 
esqne facade. 
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To  the  W.,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town,  lies  the  Plaza  dbl  Mbr- 
CADO  (PI.  C,  2),  a  picturesque  market-place,  which  exhibits  a  very 
lively  scene  on  Sun.  and  in  the  mornings.  —  Many  interesting  fea- 
tures are  possessed  by  the  narrow  streets  to  the  E.  of  the  plaza,  such 
as  the  Calle  de  Roda  and  the  Platerfa,  or  street  of  the  goldsmiths, 
now  named  the  Calle  de  la  Manifestacidn  (PI.  D,  2).  —  The  streets 
to  the  W.  of  the  Mercado  present  an  admirable  picture  of  Saragossa 
as  it  was  before  the  siege  of  1809.  Almost  every  house  here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  genuine  Aragonese  style.  Some  of  the  curious  patios 
should  be  entered,  such  as  those  in  the  CaUe  de  8an  Bias  and  the 
CaUe  de  San  Pablo  (No.  19,  Posada  de  San  Bias). 

The  old  church  of  San  Pablo  (PI.  G,  2),  probably  built  in  the 
Transition  style  about  1259,  has  an  octagonal  brick  tower,  elabor- 
ately adorned  with  coloured  and  glazed  tiles  ('azulejos'),  especially 
on  the  upper  stages.  According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  'it  might  pass  for 
a  church  in  the  Crimea  or  the  steppes  of  Tartary*.  The  N.  portal,  in 
the  Calle  San  Bias,  is  adorned  with  figures  and  Gothic  ornament- 
ation. From  the  S.  portal  we  descend  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps 
to  the  interior  of  the  church,  which  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles 
by  six  pillars.  The  core,  with  its  fine  silleria  of  1500.  is  at  the  W. 
«nd;  and  above  it  is  the  organ.  The  aisles  are  continued  round  the 
high-altar,  the  rotable  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Damian  Forment 
(p.  212).  On  a  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  a  fine  figure 
of  St.  Francis,  by  an  unknown  master.  In  the  ambulatory,  behind 
the  altar,  is  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Catharine,  in  several  sections.  The 
Capilla  de  San  Migu^,  to  the  S.W.,  contains  the  monument  of 
Diego  de  Monrealj  Bishop  of  Huesca  (d.  1607). 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  city ,  2/3  M-  ^'^m  the  Mercado ,  is  the 
church  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  PortiUo  (PI.  A,  2).  Close  by  is  the 
open  Puerta  of  the  same  name,  where  Mania  AgiLStin,  the  'Maid 
of  Saragossa'  (p.  209),  fought  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  who  was  an 
artilleryman.  When  he  fell,  she  took  the  lintstock  from  his  dying 
hand  and  worked  the  gun  herself. 

'Hep  lover  sinks  —  she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear; 

Her  chief  is  slain  —  she  fills  his  fatal  post; 

Her  fellows  flee  —  she  checks  their  base  career; 

The  foe  retires  —  she  heads  the  sallying  host. 

Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flusVd  hope  is  lost? 

Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foird  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  hatter'd  wall  ?' 

iBt/ron'9  'Childe  Harold',  I.  56.) 

To  the  W.,  outside  the  gate,  stands  the  Castillo  de  la  Aljaferia 
(PI.  A,  2),  built  by  Sheikh  Abu  Dja'far  Ahmed  of  Saragossa,  and 
afterwards  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  the  palace  of 
the  Inquisition.  It  was  the  prison  of  Antonio  Perez  (p.  200).  In 
1809  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed,  but  it  has  since  been  restored 
and  now  serves  as  barracks.   Visitors  are  admitted  by  permission 
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from  the  commandant,  armed  with  which  they  present  themselves 
to  the  sentinel  at  the  second  gate  to  the  right  and  are  assigned  a 
sergeant  as  guide  (fee  1  p.). 

After  traversing  two  or  three  rooms  containing  arms,  we  are  led  to 
those  of  the  older  apartments  that  are  still  to  some  extent  preserved.  — 
In  the  SaUn  de  Alcoba  was  born  (1271)  St.  Elizabeth  (Santa  Isabel,  p.  56i), 
daughter  of  Peter  III.  and  Constance  of  Sicily.  —  Other  rooms  have  fine 
artesonado  ceilings  with  the  arms  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  (p.  147)  and  their 
omnipresent  motto  tanio  monta.  [This  may  be  the  Spanisn  translation  of 
'tantnm  ascende'*  (upward  and  onward!),  but  is  usually  explained  by  the 
phrase  Hanto  monta  Fernando  come  Isabel'  (i.e.  Ferdinand  is  the  peer  of 
Isabel),  referring  to  the  equal  rights  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  (^tile.] 
The  most  important  ro  )m  is  the  '*Oi'an  Saldn,  the  superb  ceiling  of  which 
is  divided  into  30  compartments,  each  with  a  rosette  and  a  pendant  pioe- 
apple.  The  gallery,  in  a  kind  of  Moorish  style,  be«rs  an  inscription  of 
1492.  The  old  azulejo  patterns  of  the  floor  can  still  be  made  out.  —  The 
^reat  *Stairca»e^  its  balustrades,  and  its  ceiling  are  all  elaborately  adorned. 
A  horseshoe  arch  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leads  to' the  Moorish  Mosqve 
or  Meaquita^  with  the  Makt&ra  (p.  356),  which  is  still  effective  in  apite  of 
the  ravages  of  time  and  whitewash.  —  The  guide  shows  the  'Torreta\ 
supposed  to  be  the  dungeon  in  ^U  Trovatore'  (p.  214),  and  also  points  out 
the  castle  of  Castejar  (p.  218),  mentioned  in  the  drama  by  Oarcia  OuHerrez 
from  which  the  libretto  of  the  opera  is  borrowed.  The  N.  windows  com- 
mand a  fine  view  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees. 

We  now  return  through  the  Puerta  del  Portillo  and  proceed  to  the 
right,  past  the  Bvll  Ring  (p.  208),  to  the  Hospioio  Peovinoial 
(PI.  B,  3),  a  large  poorhouse. 

The  ♦Calls  db  la  Indbpbndbncia  (PI.  D,  C,  3,  4),  which  runs 
to  the  S.W.  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6u  (p.  214),  contains  the 
chief  caf^s  of  the  city  and  affords  a' charming  promenade.  The  houses 
on  theW.  side  are  preceded  hy  an  arcade.  At  the  end  of  the  street, 
to  the  left,  is  the  Teatro  Pignatelli.  Behind  this  theatre,  to  the  E., 
lies  the  well-known  convent  of  — 

Santa  Engraoia  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  built  in  the  richest  plateresque 
style  by  the  'Catholic  Kings',  completed  by  Charles  V.,  and  almost 
wholly  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  1808.  The  only 
remains  are  the  lower  church  and  the  fine  marble  *Portal  (p.  Iviii), 
by  Juan  and  Diego  Morlanes^  adorned  with  statues  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  adoring  the  Virgin,  a  double  row  of  33  angels'  heads  over 
the  doorway,  and  a  Crucifixion  at  the  top. 

The  Iglisia  de  leu  Santas  Mascu  or  de  Lot  Mdrtiret  (entr.  by  the  side- 
street  to  the  right  \  V2-I  P)  was  tastelessly  restored  in  1819,  but  has  lately 
being  freed  frojn  the  disfiguring  additions  then  made.  The  only  objects 
of  interest  it  contains  are  two  early-Christian  sarcophagi  of  marble. 


The  Excursion  to  thb  ToanERo,  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Plaza 
de  la  Constitucidn  (tramway,  see  p.  208),  is  well  worth  making. 
We  ascend  the  Calle  de  la  Independencia  to  (10  min.)  the  Plaza 
de  Aragon  (PI.  C,  4),  which  contains  a  statue  of  Ramon  PignateUi, 
builder  of  the  Canal  Imperial  (p.  217),  and  then  quit  the  city 
hy  the  Puerta  de  Santa  Engraeia  (PI.  0,  4).  In  front  of  us  flows 
^e  rapid  Huerva,    To  the  right  runs  the  Paseo  de  la  LealUd.    We 
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keep  to  the  left,  cross  the  Huerya,  and  reach  the  shady  road  leading 
to  the  Torrero  between  manufactories,  schools,  villas  (torresjj  and 
pleasure-gardens  (campos  tlUeoa).  Numerous  water-channels  (aci- 
fiUoi)^  diverging  from  the  Canal  Imperi&l,  irrigate  the  fertile  soil. 
In  about  10  min.  we  cross  the  Aciquia  de  Adulas  (728  ft.)  and  then 
ascend  to  (10  min.)  the  Torrero.  To  the  right,  at  abont  the  same 
level,  are  the  City  Water  Works  (''dep68itos  de  agua'). 

The  Torrero  (770ft.),  with  the  domed  church  of  San  Fernando 
and  the  old  convent  of  Monte  Torrero  (now  a  barrack),  rises  close  to 
the  Canal  Imperial.  To  the  W.  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  bridge;  to 
the  E.  a  good  road  leads  along  its  bank.  Adjacent  is  the  Aciquia  de 
Miraflores^  flowing  into  the  Huerva.  This  road  leads  in  about  12  min. 
to  a  bare  hill  (to  the  left),  which  affords  a  splendid  ♦View  of  Sara- 
gossa,  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  mountains  which  rise  one  over 
another  to  the  N. :  Sierra  de  Alcuhierre^  Sierra  de  Ouara^  Sierra  de  la 
fma  (de  Oroel)^  and  the  Pyrenees,  This  prospect  is  most  imposing 
al)oat  sunset. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Torrero  we  may  walk  along  the  canal  to  the 
Buena  Vista,  which  commands  a  similar  view,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  Moncayo  (p.  219).  Farther  on  the  canal  crosses  the  Huerva,  and 
beyond  the  viaduct  is  an  olive-grove,  through  which  we  may  proceed 
to  the  Casa  Blanoa,  at  the  end  of  the  Huerta,  the  first  station 
(272  M.)  on  the  railway  to  Carinena  (see  below).  It  was  here  that 
Marshal  Lannes  signed  the  stipulations  for  the  surrender  of  Saragossa 
(p. 210).  — We  may  also  return  to  the  town  via  the  Aljaferfa  (p.  216). 

The  Canal  Imperii!  de  Aragon,  began  in  1526  under  Charles  V.  and 
never  finished,  starts  at  the  Bocal  del  Rey^  3  M.  below  Tudela  (p.  219),  and 
foUows  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  to  Fuentea  deEbro  (p.  226).  It  Is  about 60M. 
long,  72  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  deep.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railways  it 
is  nsed  only  for  irrigation;  and  in  this  capacity  it  is  the  principal  source 
of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  The  canal  runs 
over  rery  nneven  ground  and  is  at  places  much  higher  than  the  Ebro 
(120  ft.  at  Saragossa);  thus  it  often  regains  a  lower  level  by  veritable 
waterfalls. 

Fboh  Saragossa  to  CABiSfENA,  29  M.,  railway  in  2hrs.  (fares  5  p.  55, 
4 p.  15,  2  p.  80  c.).  The  train  starts  from  the  local  station  mentioned  at 
p.  207.  The  intermediate  stations  are  insignificant.  —  Oarifiena,  a  town 
of  3370  Inhab.)  with  old  walls  and  a  cathedral,  is  the  centre  of  the  district 
which  produces  the  wine  of  Garnacha  (p.  207) 

From  GariSena  (as  abo  from  Galatayud,  p.  206)  diligences  run  daily, 
via  (26  M.)  Daroisa  (p.  206)  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Jilocoy  to  (26  M.  from 
Daroca)  Uonreal  del  Campo  and  (80  M.  farther  on)  Teruel,  the  capital  of 
»  province  in  the  S.  part  of  Aragon.  This  town,  surrounded  by  medifeval 
walls  and  gates,  lie«  on  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gaadalaviar  (p.  802).  It  possesses  an  imposipg  Aqueduct  constructed  by 
Pierre  de  Bedel,  a  French  architect,  in  1587-o8  ^  a  Cathedral  of  the  16th  cent., 
and  other  interesting  buildings.  The  Torre  de  San  Martino^  a  Mude^ar 
stracture  of  the  12th  cent.,  was  restored  by  Pierre  de  Bedel.  In  the  church 
QtStm  Pedro  repose  the  'Lovers  of  Teruel",  whose  touching  story  (18th  cent.) 
Us  been  told  by  the  poet  Juan  Yague  de  Salas  (1619).  —  From  Teruel  to 
Bi^orhe,  see  p.  800.  ^  , 
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18.  From  Saragossa  to  Castejon  and  Miranda  de  Ebro. 


149  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  8V4-9V*  ^^b.  (fares  38  p.  80,  21  p. 
c,  13  p.)-  There  is  also  one  local  train  daily  from  Saragossa  to  Logrmo^ 
and  one  from  Logrono  to  Miranda.    Carriages  are  changed  in  Casiejon^  the 


junction  for  the  direct  line  to  Pampeluna  and  Alsdsna  (p.  220).  —  Trains 
start  in  Sari^ossa  at  the  E&tacidn  del  ArrabcU  (p.  207).  Despacho  GetUrai,  see 
p.  207.  —  Bail  way-restaurants  at  Saragoua^  Ccuetcu,  Castejon^  and  Miranda^ 
that  at  the  last  being  the  best.  —  Best  views  to  the  riffht. 

Saragossa,  see  p.  207.  —  The  railway  burrows  under  the  main 
street  of  Arrab^l  (p.  210),  skirts  the  Ebro,  and  sweeps  round  to  the 
N.W.  through  the  so-called  Ortilla.  It  then  turns  to  the  S.W.  and 
crosses  the  river  by  a  flve-arched  bridge  (Pi.  B,  1).  Fine  retrospect 
of  the  city,  with  its  two  cathedrals,  the  church  of  San  Pablo ,  and 
the  Aljaferfaj  to  the  N.  rise  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  W.  the  Moncayo. 
The  train,  without  touching  at  the  Madrid  station  (p.  207),  then  tra- 
verses the  green  plain  of  the  Ebro,  bounded  by  curious  hills  of 
marl.  To  the  right,  on  the  barren  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  lies  Justi- 
bol.  —  772  M.  TJtehO'Monzalharha^  on  the  right  bank,  the  station 
for  the  villages  of  these  names,  both  of  which  have  the  octagonal 
church-towers  so  common  in  Aragon. 

10  M.  Casetas  (p.  207),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Madrid  (R.  16). 
—  The  train  runs  through  a  fertile  and  well-irrigated  district.  13  M. 
La  Joyosa.   "We  cross  the  Jalon. 

151/2  M.  AlagdUj  a  small  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Jal6n; 
the  tiled  dome  belongs  to  the  Jesuit  church  of  San  Antonio  de  Pa- 
dua, the  octagonal  tower  is  that  of  the  parish-church.  —  The  Canal 
Jmperidl  (p.  217)  is  here  carried  above  the  Jal6n  by  a  four- arched 
.aqueduct  (to  the  left  of  the  railway-bridge.  —  To  the  right,  above  the 
Ebro,  rises  the  castle  of  CoiSteJar  (p.  216),  on  the  sierra  of  that  name. 

To  the  left  of  (21  Vj  M.)  Pedrola  lies  part  of  the  Llano  de  Pla- 
sencia  (p.  206).  At  (24  M.)  Luceni  the  Pyrenees  are  conspicuous 
to  the  ngkt.  Beyond  the  Ebro,  on  the  irrigation-canal  of  Taxute^ 
lies  Bemolino,  with  its  saline  springs.  The  train  crosses  the  Canal 
Imperial,  which  henceforth  remains  to  the  right.  "We  have  a  singular 
view  over  the  narrow  green  strip  of  the  Ebro  valley  to  Tauste  and  the 
Pyrenees  on  one  side  and  the  desert  and  Moncayo  on  the  other. 

29  M.  Oallnr,  the  port  for  the  grain- vessels  of  the  Cinco  Vilku 
(to  the  N.),  which  descend  the  Ebro  to  Tortosa  and  Amposta  (p.  283). 
These  'five  towns'  are  Tduste^  Sos,  Sddabaj  Ejea^  and  Luna, 

The  line  now  traverses  the  desolate  Llanura.  The  geological 
formation,  seen  in  the  railway-cuttings,  consists  of  limestone  below, 
then  argillaceous  marl,  with  rubble  on  the  top.  Farther  on  olive- 
trees  reappear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ebro.  On  the  opposite  bank 
the  ground  swells  into  low  mesas  ('tables').  These  are  succeeded 
by  the  bleak  plateau  of  the  Bdrdenas,  over  which  rise  a  few  hills. 
We  cross  the  Huecha  and  reach  (34  M.)  Cortes,  the  first  village  in 
Navarre,  with  a  castle  of  Don  Sancho  Abarca. 
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A  branch-railway  (11 M.,  in  »/4  ^^•)  "ins  to  the  S.W.  from  Oortes,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Hnecha,  to  Boija,  a  prettily  sitnated  old  town  with 
5dOO  inhah.  and  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  Borias  (Borgias ;  p.  816).  From 
Borja  a  visit  may  he  paid  to  the  Moncayo  (7600  ft.)t  the  Mons  Caunus  of 
the  Romans.  The  route  leads  vi4  Vera^  a  village  known  for  its  heady 
red  wine,  to  the  picturesquely  situated  Veruela,  an  old  Oistercian  abbey 
founded  in  1146  and  presenting  many  features  of  interest.  Among  these 
may  be  instanced  the  beautiful  Gothic  cloisters  (14th  cent.),  the  chapter 
house,  the  great  marble  staircase,  the  Transitional  church,  and  the  em- 
battled walls  and  towers.  From  the  old  abbey  we  ride  to  the  top  of  the 
Moncayo  viS.  the  hamlet  of  Pcum6  and  the  Ermita  de-Nvettra  BtSlora  de 
MoncayOf  a  well-known  pilgrimage-resort  (night-quarters).  The  Bierra  de 
Uoncayo,  the  mountain-barrier  between  the  Gastilian  hill-country  of  Soria 
and  the  much  lower  basin  of  the  Ebro,  is  a  precipitous  and  featureless 
wall  of  triassic  sandstone,  nearly  40  M.  long,  of  which  two  summits  only 
(one  to  the  K.  and  one  to  tne  S.)  extricate  themselves  from  the  general  mass. 
The  view  is  very  extensive,  but  not  picturesque. 

The  railway  to  Miranda  continues  to  ran  for  some  time  through 
a  desert  and  then  emerges  on  a  region  of  vineyards  and  corn-fields. 
—  427j  M.  Ribafotada.  The  railway  skirts  a  forest.  In  the  Ebro, 
beyond  this,  3  M.  from  Tudela,  is  the  Bocal  del  Rey^  the  great  presa^ 
or  weir,  for  feeding  the  canal.  The  next  village  is  Fontellas.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Ebro  are  Fustinana  and  CdbanUlas, 

481/2  M.  Tndela  (833  ft. ;  Fonda  de  la  Union;  Fonda  de  MoraUe), 
finely  situated  close  to  the  Ebro,  with  8760  inhabitants.  To  the  left 
is  the  Plaza  de  Toros;  to  the  right  the  Ebro  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
nineteen  arches.  The  *Colegiata  (formerly  the  cathedral),  dating  in 
its  present  form  mainly  from  the  13th  cent.j  is  described  by  Mr.  Street 
as  one  of  the  very  best  churches  he  had  visited  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
It  has  three  fine  doorways  and  is  adjoined  on  the  S.  by  beautiful 
cloisters.    The  church  of  La  Magdalena  is  also  interesting. 

From  Tudela  a  branch -line  (ISVa  M.,  in  IV*  hr.)  runs  to  Tarazona 
(Fonda  Lopez),  a  venerable  town  with  7900  inhab.,  on  the  QueUei,  which 
descends  from  the  Moncayo  (see  above).  The  CaOiedrcU,  dating  substanti- 
ally from  the  13th  cent.,  but  much  modernized  on  the  exterior,  has  a 
lofty  steeple  and  a  curious  but  picturesque  cimborio  formed  of  bricks 
and  coloured  tiles.  The  cloisters  are  a  good  example  of  16th  cent,  brick 
work,  with  delicate  tracery  cut  in  thin  slabs  of  stone.  The  church  of 
la  Moffdakna  has  a  ttill  and  beautiful  steeple,  adorned  with  diaper-patterns 
formed  by  projecting  bricks.  The  churches  of  La  Conc^cion  and  San 
Miffuil  may  also  be  visited.  Near  La  Magdalena  is  the  large  BUhop*» 
PtUaeey  formerly  the  Alcazar. 

•  Our  line  skirts  the  hills  to  the  left,  on  which  some  fortifications 
are  visible.  To  the  right  we  look  across  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  to- 
wards the  Mesas  (p.  218).  To  the  N.  rise  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  We  pass  the  villages  of  Arguedas  and  Valtierra.  The 
Moncayo  retreats  into  the  background. 

58V2  M.  Castejon  (*Rail.  Restaurant  ^  Hotel),  a  poor  village  in  a 
flat  district,  belonging  to  the  Oastilian  pravince  of  Soria.  Diligences 
mn  hence  to  Soria  (p.  204),  to  the  (14V2  M.)  baths  and  hot  springs 
(117*»  Fahr.)  of  Fitero,  on  the  Alhama,  and  to  (21 1/2  M.)  Qrdvalot. 

Froh  Oastbjon  "TO  Pampelcna  and  AL8AflDA,  87  M.,  railway  (two 
through-trains  daily)  in  SVa  and  9  hrs.  (fares  16  p.  80,  12  p.  60,  7  p.  60  c). 
A  local  train  also  plies  daily  ftrom  Castejon  to  Pampehtnay  and  two  from 
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Pampeluna  to  AUimta.  —  The  chief  ftatioitt  befoite  Pampeluna  are  (12 M.) 
MardUa*  (25  M.)  OUte.  with  two  interesting  churchea  and  a  mined  castle, 
(28  m.)  Tafalla,  and  (46  K.)  Ncain. 

66  M.  Pampeluna,  Span.  Pamplona  (1380ft. ;  *Perla;  Europa')^  the  Roman 
PompculOy  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  N.  Spain,  founded  by  and  named 
after  Pompey  the  Great.  In  476  it  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths  under  Eurie ; 
in  542  and  again  in  778,  after  a  short  interval  of  Moorish  dominion,  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  Franks  {  and  in  905  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  In  1512  it  was  captured  by  the  Castilians ;  in  1808-13  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  ti^en  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  latter  year;  and  in  1875-76  it  was  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  second  Carlist  war.  The  town,  which  is  strongly  fortified  and 
dominated  by  an  old  citadel,  contains  29,800  inhab.  and  lies  upon  a  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arga,  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Gothic 
*Gathbdbal,  built  by  Charles  III.  of  Kavarre  in  1397  et  seq.  on  the  site 
of  a  Romanesque  church  of  1101.  The  facade  is  modern,  and  the  two 
towers  (165  ft.)  date  from  1780.  The  fine  interior  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  rows  of  chapels ;  the  coro  occupies  the  centre  of  the  nave ;  the  form 
of  the  apse  is  unusual.  The  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Charles  III. 
And  his  wife  Leonora  of  Castile,  with  alabaster  effigies  of  the  deceased 
(1426);  good  Renaissance  choir-stalls  bj  Miguel  de  Ancheta  (1630);  and  an 
ancient  and  highly  revered  image  of  the  Virgin.  A  handsome  door  in 
the  right  aisle,  with  a  relief  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  above  it,  leads 
into  the  *CM»t€r$^  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain.  To  the 
E.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Chctpter  House;  to  the  S.  are  the  Sola  Predota^ 
once  the  meeting-place  of  the  Cortes  of  Navarre,  and  the  Capitta  de  Sai^ta 
Onu,  the  latter  railed  in  by  a  reja  formed  of  the  tent-qhains  of  the 
Moorish  leader  En-Nasir,  captured  by  the  Kayarrese  at  the  battle  of  Las 
Navas  de  Tolosa  (p.  802)  in  m2.  —  Among  the  other  sights  of  Pampeluna 
ture  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Saktrnino;  the  originally  RomaxM^ue  church 
of  San  Nicolde;  and  the  Plata  da  Cattitto  or  de  la  ContHtuddn,  with  its  ar- 
cades. To  ttie  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  Bull  Rinff;  to  the  W.  are  the  Pauo 
de  Valencia,  with  the  FrofUdn  for  the  Basque  ball-game  (p.  xxxi),  and  the 
Jardin  de  la  Taconera  (fine  views).  Pampeluna  is  the  native  place  of 
Pablo  de  Sarasate  (b.  1844),  the  violinist,  and  possesses  a  Saraeate  Mmeum, 
containing  the  jewels  and  other  gifts  received  by  the  musician  from 
royal  personages. 

[A  good  road  (diligence  daily  at  noon,  6  p.)  leads  from  Pampeluna 
through  tbe  valley  of  the  Urrobi  to  {^  M.)  Burgvde  (Fonda,  fair),  whence  a 
visit  may  be  paid  to  the  (1  M.)  picturesquely  situated  hamlet  of  Kenoes* 
valles  (8220  ft.).  The  Colegiata  here  contains  the  tomb  of  Sancho  the  Strong 
of  Xavarre,  several  interesting  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  some  curious 
relics  connected  with  Roland,  such  as  his  war-club  and  a  shoe  of  Arch- 
bishop Turpin.  In  a  niche  in  the  crypt  adjoining  the  church  is  shown  a 
piece  of  stone,  which  he  is  said  to  have  cleft  with  his  sword  in  his  dying 
agony.  —  The  road  goes  on  vi§.  the  Port  de  Roncesvalles  and  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Val  Carloe^  where  Charlemagne's  rear-guard  was  defeated  in  778, 
to  (11  M.;  diligence  daily  in  3V2  hrs.,  2V2  p.)  the  Spanish  village  of  Val 
Carlos  (Hdtel  de  Barcelone).  It  then  crosses  the  Frendi  frontier  to  (7»/2  M#, 
carriage  in  1  hr.)  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port  (see  Baedeler^s  South-Western  France).] 

60IM.  ZuasH;  16  M.  Enarte;  81  M.  J?cAarrt.  —  87M.  AUdsua,  see  p.  II. 

As  we  continue  our  journey  from  Castejon  to  Miranda,  we  see 
to  the  N.  the  wide  valley  of  the  Arag^n,  sloping  upwards  to  tlie 
highland  plateau  of  Navarre. 

62  M.  Alfaroj  an  ancient  town  wil^  5800  inhab.,  was  fonnedy 
one  of  the  keys  of  Navarre.  We  cross  the  iifAoma.  To  the  right,  prettily 
situated  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Ebro,  at  the  mouth  of  tJie  Arag6Bj 
Ues  miagroy  with  its  ruined  castle.  —  671/2  M.  Rineon  de  Boto,  ii 
a  treeless  district.  To  the  left  are  the  Sitrra  del  Madero  (3905  ft.),  tM 
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W.  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  and  Aldea  Nueva,   The 
Kne  trayerses  a  corn-growing  tract. 

75Y2  M>  Calahorra  (Fonda  Juliana;  Fonda  EspinoaaL  the  birth- 
place of  QuintHian,  is  an  old  and  famous  town  with  9527  inhab., 
occapying  a  somewhat  confined  situation  on  the  slope  rising  from  the 
Cidaeos,  It  is  the  CcUagurris  Nassica  of  the  Iberians,  which  resisted 
Pompey  successfully  in  B.  0.  76  and  was  taken  four  years  later  by 
Afranius,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  in  which  the  tortures  of  hunger 
endured  by  the  besieged  followers  of  Sertorius  made  fames  Calagur- 
r'liana  a  proverbial  expression.  A  few  ruins  still  mark  the  site  of  a 
Roman  Circus  and  Aqueduct  (see  below).  The  Catheo&ai.  (injured  by 
fire  in  1900),  on  the  bank  of  the  Cidaeos,  on  the  site  where  Emeterius 
and  Celedonius  suffered  martyrdom,  was  raised  to  episcopal  rank  in 
1045  and  was  restored  by  Maestre  Juan  in  1486.  The  transepts,  the 
cMef  doorway,  and  the  CapiUa  de  Santa  Epifania  were  altered  at 
a  later  date.  The  Gasa  Santa  contains  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints 
named  ahove,  who  were  beheaded  about  300  A.  D.  Their  heads 
were  thrcTwn  into  the  Ebro,  floated  down  to  the  sea,  and  made  their 
way  round  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Santander,  where  they  are 
now  preserved  (p.  25).  On  Aug.  31st  the  Casa  Santa  is  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims. 

The  sliield  of  Galahorra  exhibits  two  naked  arms,  with  swords  which 
emit  spurlcs  I  above  is  a  woman  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  child  in 
the  other.  The  motto  is :  Frevdkci  contra  Cdrtago  y  Roma.  This  escutcheon 
refers  to  a  vision  seen  by  Hannibal  when  he  took  the  city. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro  lie  the  so-called  'Cuarto  Villas': 
SmAdria/n.,  AndrosiUa,  Lerfn,  and  Azagra.  Behind  these  is  the 
Solana,  a  desert  extending  on  the  W.  to  Haro  (p.  222)  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  hilly  district,  through  which  the  Arga,  Ega^  and  Odron 
liave  cloven  deep  valleys,  Tafalla,  Larraga^  Eslellay  and  other  vil- 
lages in  this  region  were  well-known  names  in  the  Garlist  wars. 
Beyond  the  hill-district  rise  the  limestone  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de 
Andfa  (4900  ft.). 

About  18  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Calahorra  lie  the  well-known  hot  sulphur 
springs  (125**  Fahr.)  of  Amedillo,  frequented  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
September.  The  road  to  them  leads  along  the  Cidaeos  via  (10  M.)  Amedo^ 
a  town  with  3900  inhabitants. 

The  train  continues  to  traverse  a  dreary  district,  close  to  the 
Kbro.  84  M.  Lodosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  with  old  cave 
dwellings  of  the  Moorish  period.  The  Moncayo  now  disappears. 
Farther  on  is  a  fertile  grain-growing  region,  watered  by  means  of 
a  weir  across  the  Ebro.  The  valley  contracts.  In  the  Solana,  on  the 
farther  bank,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  of  Cala- 
horra. —  88  M.  Alcanadre.  The  layers  of  soil  on  the  heights 
of  both  banks  are  alternately  red  and  white.  The  Ebro  itself  is 
stained  red.  To  the  N.  rise  picturesque  limestone  peaks.  —  9272  M. 
Mendavia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Farther  on,  to  the  right, 
close  to  the  railway,  lies  Agoncilloj  the  Roman  Egon,  with  an  old 
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oastle  with  four  toweis.  We  cross  the  Lesui.  100  M.  BecajOj  in  an 
uncultivated  and  waterless  plain.  To  the  N.W.  rises  the  huge 
Sierra  de  Cantdbria^  forming  the  mountain-barrier  between  the  Ebro 
valley  and  the  Concha  de  Alava  (p.  16).  At  its  base  lies  Viana  (see 
below).  To  the  left  opens  a  wide  valley,  whence  the  Iregua  issues; 
this  is  backed  by  the  snow-capped  Sierra  CeboUera  (7138  ft.)  and  the 
Pico  de  Urbion  (7396  ft.),  on  the  S.  flank  of  which  the  Douro  takes 
its  rise.    The  train  crosses  the  Iregua  by  an  iron  bridge  385  ft.  long. 

106  M.  Logrono  (1040  ft. ;  Fonda  del  Universo ;  Hot,  del  Comercio; 
Hot.  Paris;  Hot.  ^  Piesiaurant  Sui%6)y  the  Juliobriga  of  the  Romans 
and  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Juan  Fernandez  Navarrete,  sur- 
named  El  Mudo  (p.  Ixx),  is  a  city  of  13,500  inhab.,  commandingly 
situated  on  the  Ebro.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name 
and  the  dep6t  of  the  rich  wine-district  of  Bioja  (alavesa  to  the  N., 
castellana  to  the  S.).  —  We  enter  the  town  by  the  Delicias  Promenade, 
The  chief  squares  are  the  Plaza  del  Coso  and  the  Plaza  Redonda, 
The  main  street  has  arcades  on  both  sides.  The  bridge  across  the  Ebro, 
originally  built  in  1138,  has  been  frequently  carried  away  by  floods. 
The  parish-church  Santa  Maria  de  Palado,  surnamed  the  imperial, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great.  At  its  W. 
end  are  two  towers ;  the  choir  contains  wood-carvings  and  frescoes 
by  Josi  Vexes  (d.  1782). 

A  DiLiGBNcs  pliea  from  Logrono  to  (iTVs  H.)  Pampekma^  passing  (5  V.) 
rUma  and  (26V2  M.)  Estella.    The  latter  wa«  the  headquarters  of  the  Car- 


lists,  and  it  waa  here,  in  1874,  that  Don  Carlos  caused  the  G^man  Capt. 
Schmidt,  attached  as  a  war  correspondent  to  the  Bepublican  troops,  to  be 
shot.  —  A  diligence  also  runs  from  Logrono  to  (59  M.)  Soria  (p.  304). 


The  Solana  and  ranges  of  steep  hills  are  conspicuous  to  the  right. 
The  valley  contracts,  and  the  train  runs  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  river.  —  115  M.  Fuenmayor^  where  the  Ebro  is  spanned 
by  a  suspension-bridge. 

About  3V«M.  to  the  8.W.,  near  Kdjera,  the  old  residence  of  the  rulers 
of  Navarre,  lies  Naoarrete^  where  the  Black  Prince  and  Peter  the  CSruel 
defeated  the  French  under  Henry  of  Trastamara  and  Du  Gueadin  (1367). 

The  railway  follows  the  bends  of  the  Ebm.  To  the  N.  are  EZ  Ciego 
and  La  Qvurdia^  the  latter  famous  for  its  silk-culture.  —  121 V2  M. 
Cenicero,  in  a  wine-growing  district.  We  cross  the  Najerilla.  128  M. 
San  Asensio.  —  To  the  left  is  a  Hieronymite  convent.  To  the  right, 
on  a  hill  beyond  the  Ebro,  lies  San  Vicente,  with  its  churoli.  — 
131 V2  M.  Briones,  rising  in  terraces  from  the  Ebro.  The  train  crosses 
the  Tiron. 

136 V2  M.  Hare  (Hot.  de  Europa),  a  town  with  7976  inhab.,  is 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Rioja,  which  lies  to  the  S.,  backed  by 
the  imposing  Sierra  de  la  Demanda,  with  the  Cerro  de  San  Lorenzo 
(7560  ft.),  the  Sierra  de  Neila,  and  the  Pico  de  Urbion  (see  above).  — 
The  railway  now  approaches  the  mountains,  which  the  Ebro  intersect? 
between  the  Bilibio  to  the  N.  and  the  Buradon  to  the  S.  The  train 
penetrates  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Concha  de  Haro  'pBQgrfel)  and  then 
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P72  M.  farther  on)  the  Concha  Chiquita  (the  Conchas  del  E^o).  On 
leaving  the  defile,  we  enter  the  fine  amphitheatre  in  which  Miranda 
lies.  To  the  left  is  the  village  of  Ircio.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Ebro 
by  an  iron  bridge  300  ft.  long. 

149  M.  Miranda  de  Ebro,  see  p.  17 

19.  Prom  Saragossato  Tardienta  $aidUTidB,(  Barcelona). 

114  M.  Bailwat  (one  train  daily)  in  5  hrs. :  fares  2*2  p.  20,  16  p.  65,  12  p. 
15  c.  (to  Barcelona,  227  M.,  in  11  hrs.  \  fares  42  p.  50,  32  p.  15,  22  p.  20  c).  A 
local  train  also  runs  daily  from  Saragossa  to  Tardienta.  —  Trains  start  in 
Saragossa  at  the  Ettaeidn  del  S^ntlcro  and  then  cross  the  Ebro  to  the  Estaddn 
dd  Arrabal  (p.  207);  in  Barcelona  they  start  at  the  Ettaeidn  del  Norte 
(p.  238).  J)e*pacho  Central  at  Saragossa,  see  p.  207 ;  at  Barcelona,  see  p.  238. 
—  Bailway-restaurants  at  Saragoua,  Lirida,  Manreta,  and  Barcelona. 

8airago89a^  see  p.  207.  —  The  train  turns  from  Arrabal  towards 
the  N.E.  and  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the  OdUego,  a  stream  de- 
scending from  the  Pyrenees.  As  far  as  Almud^var  it  follows  the  old 
highroad  to  Upper  Aragon  and  Catalonia.  —  5  M.  San  Juan  de  Mo- 
tarrifar ;  7*/,  M.  Villanueva  del  Gdllego. 

At  (16  M.)  Zuera  road  and  railway  cross  the  Gdllego  and  enter 
the  province  of  Huesca.  Between  the  (jail ego  and  the  Isuela  extend 
the  Llano9  de  Fiotoda,  a  dreary  and  thinly  settled  plain.  —  27  M, 
AUnudivar^  a  town  with  2800  inhab.  and  a  rained  castle. 

The  railway  now  turns  to  the  S.E.,  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
course.  —  82  M.  Tardienta,  an  insignificant  town  with  1350  inhab., 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Mont  Perdu  and  the  Bi^che  de  Roland. 

From  Tasdibnta  to  Jaca,  82  M.,  railway  (one  through-train  daily)  in 
f^i  hrs.  (fares  14  p.  45,  10  p.  85,  7  p.  65  c). 

IS'/s  M.  Huesoa  (1660  ft. ;  Union),  the  Eoman  0*ca,  a  city  with  12,200 
iahab.,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  the  capital  of  a  province.  The  quaint 
old  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  an  older  and  a  newer 
(outer)  line  of  circumvallation,  stands  on  a  low  elevation  rising  out  of 
the  wide  plain  of  La  Hoya,  near  the  last  S.W.  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  Ouara. 
Sertorius,  who  was  murdered  here  by  Perpenna  in  B.C.  72,  made  Huesca 
tbe  seat  of  a  college  for  the  noble  youths  of  Iberia  and  Lusitania,  and  the 
dty  also  played  an  important  rOle  under  the  Roman  dominion.  The  Koors 
built  a  mosque  here  which  passed  for  the  finest  in  the  country.  On  its 
reconquest  by  the  Christians  in  1096,  Huesca  became  the  capital  of  Aragon, 
bat  it  lost  this  position  to  Saragossa  in  1118,  though  the  Cortes  still  often 
met  here  during  the  12-13th  centuries.  —  The  chief  lion  of  Huesca  is  the 
Gothic  Cathbdbal,  which  lies  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  on  the 
Bite  of  the  famous  Moorish  mo^^que.  It  was  begun  by  the  Basque  Juan  de 
Ohtzaga  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  finished  about  1615.  The 
fine  main  doorway  is  adorned  with  14  colossal  figures  of  apostles  and  saints. 
The  interior,  forming  a  square  of  136  ft.,  is  flanked  with  rows  of  chapels 
and  ends  in  five  octagonal  apses.  The  transepts  do  not  project  beyond  the 
Une  of  the  side-walls ;  the  coro  occupies  the  two  easternmost  bays  of  the 
nave.  The  fine  choir-stalls  are  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  alabaster 
•Eetablo  of  the  high-altar  (1620-33),  the  brilliant  masterpiece  of  Damian 
formenf  (p.  212),  is  adorned  with  beautifully  carved  relieft  of  the  Bearing 
of  the  Cross,  Crucifixion,  and  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  with  medallions 
of  the  sculptor  and  his  wife.  —  Opposite  the  cathedral  stands  the  large  Caea 
Oonditorial.  —  In  the  S.  part  of  the  town  is  SanPedbo,  one  of  the  oldest 
^manesque  churches  in  the  country,  having  been  begun  in  1100  and  con- 
•ecrated  in  1241  (p.  xlvii).    The  cimborio  is  of  a  later  period.    The  church 
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is  roofed  with  barrel-vatilting  and  terminates  in  three  semloircnlar  apses. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  K.  side.  At  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  church 
rises  a  hexagonal  bell-tOTrer;  on  the  S.  it  is  adjoined  by  sadly  dilapidated 
cloisters  of  the  i2th  century.  —  The  Instituto  Pbovinoiii.,  in  the  K.  part 
of  the  town,  occupies  the  building  of  the  university  that  flourished  here 
under  the  kings  of  Aragon.  It  contains  a  vaulted  room  of  the  12th  cent., 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  massacre  known  as  the  ^Bell 
of  Huesca".  King  Bamiro  II.,  sumamed  'El  Monje'  (p.  200),  was  advised 
by  the  Abbot  of  San  Ponce  de  Tomeris  to  show  his  turbulent  nobles  'a 
bell  which  could  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  country".  Ramon  ac* 
cordlngly  beheaded  16  of  the  leaders  and  arranged  their  heads  in  the  form 
of  a  bell,  with  one  hung  up  as  the  clapper,  llie  library  of  the  Institute 
possesses  some  valuable  M8S.  —  The  church  of  Saku^  about  I'/s  M.  from 
Hnesca,  has  a  fine  recessed  W.  doorway  with  exquisite  mouldings. 

82  M.  Jaoa  (2690  ft.),  a  town  of  3800  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  mountain 
district  of  Sohrarhe  (p.  199).  It  has  retained  it^  ancient  Iberian  name.  At 
present  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  which  is  to  be  prolonged  to 
Canfranc.  The  cathedral  was  originally  founded  in  814  and  retains  some 
interesting  Bomanesque  details.  —  In  the  Fol  de  T«no^  23  M.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Jaca,  are  the  well-known  sulphur-baths  of  PanticoMa  (see  BaedeJterU  South- 
Western  France). 

The  railway  to  L^rida  continu^es  to  run  towards  tlie  S.E.  To  the 
left  we  enjoy  views  of  the  Pyrenees.  —  42V2  M.  Granerij  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lauela^  which  the  train  descends.   48V2  M.  PoUnmo. 

56  M.  Sariiiena,  an  old  town  with  3300  inhab.,  lies  in  a  fertile 
district,  on  a  ridge  between  the  Isuela  and  the  Alcanadre, 
*  From  Sarinena  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  (9V«  M.)  Vnianueva  de 
Sigena,  on  the  Alcanadre,  near  which  is  the  convent  of  Sigenft,  founded 
in  1188  by  Alfonso  U.  of  Aragon  and  his  wife  Sancha  of  Castile.  The 
convent  has  interesting  Bomanesque  features  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
Dona  Sancha. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Alcanadre  by  a  viaduct  80  ft.  high,  and 
passes  through  a  tunnel.  62  M.  Lattanosa,  in  a  bleak  hill-district.  — - 
We  cross  the  TormiUo  and  reach  (76^/2  M.)  Sdgua,  on  the  C^nea, 

A  branch'^railway  (12V2  M.,  in  1  hr.)  connects  Selgua  witii  Barbaatro, 
an  ancient  and  decayed  see  with  7200  inhab.,  which  lies  on  the  F«ro,  to 
the  N.    The  Caihedral  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

Our  line  crosses  the  Cinca  by  an  iron  bridge,  with  three  arches, 
640  ft.  long.  —  79  M.  Mons6n,  a  town  of  3700  inhab.,  the  name  of 
which  is  well  known  in  history  as  a  meeting-place  of  the  Cortes  of  Ara- 
gon and  Catalonia.  The  building  in  which  they  sat  is  now  the  Juego 
dePelota.  The  principal  church,  San  Juan^  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  On 
a  hill  rising  steeply  over  the  town  is  a  conspicuous  old  castle,  which 
Ramon  Berenguer  IV.  of  Barcelona  assigned  to  the  Knights  Templar 
in  1143.  The  ruins  of  another  fortress,  on  a  lower  hill  close  by,  are 
referred  to  the  Roman  period.  According  to  Edmondo  de  Amicis, 
the  castle  and  town  of  Monz6n  illustrate,  as  no  other  place  in  Spain, 
*the  timorous  submission  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  the  perpetual 
menace  of  a  ferocious  lord'. 

The  train  now  runs  to  the  S.E.  through  olive-groves  and  cross- 
es the  Sosa.  86^/2  M.  BirUfcur  is  the  station  for  the  small  town  of 
Tamarite  de  Litcra,  which  lies  about  7V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  Far- 
ther on  we  traverse  a  bleak  district  and  cross  the  Ocrtmdr,  which 
here  forme  the  boundary  between  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 
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99  M.  AlmaeeUdt;  103  M.  Baymat,  in  the  Noguera^  ft  richly  cul- 
tiyated  district,  watered  "by  the  Segre  and  numerous  canals. 

114  M.  lArida^  and  thence  to  Barcelona j  see  R.  23.  —  From 
L^rida  to  Reus  and  Tarragona^  see  R.  28. 

20.  From  Saragossa  to  Eeas  (Barcelona). 

148  M.  Railway  (one  throngli-train  daily)  in  7V4  hrs. ;  fares  28  p.  75, 
20  p.  55, 13  p.  75  c.  (to  Barcaona,  213  M.,  in  IOV2  hrs. ;  fares  41  p.  25.  29  p.  95, 
19  p.  60  c).  A  daily  local  train  runs  from  Saragossa  to  Catpe,  and  another 
tromRens to Bctrcelona,  The Madrid-Saragossa-Barcelona  express,  mentioned 
at  p.  201,  runs  thrice  weekly  from  Saragosaa  to  Barcelona  in  about  1^  hrs. 
—  In  Saragosaa  the  trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  del  Sepulcro  (p.  2(77),  in 
Barcelona  from  the  Betaciin  de  Franoia  (p.  238).  De»paeJu>  Centrdl  at  Sara- 
gosaa, see  p.  207)  at  Barcelona,  see  p.  288.  —  Bailwayreftanrants  at  ^o- 
rago$$a^  Mora  la  Nueva^  and  Reiu. 

Saragossa,  see  p.  207.  —  The  train  sweeps  round  the  city  and 
then  runs  to  the  S.E.  between  the  Ebro  (left)  and  the  Canal  Imperial 
(p.  217).  To  the  left  we  see  the  village  of  Postriz,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  river  J  to  the  right,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  Altos  de  Valmadrid, 
a  range  of  barren  hills.  —  lO'/g  M.  El  Burgo,  Adjacent,  on  the  Ebro, 
is  Zaragoza  la  Vieja,  a  much-visited  ermita. 

18  M.  Fiientea  de  EbrOj  the  terminus  of  the  Canal  Imperial,  is  a 
small  town  of  2100  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Oinel,  not  far  from  the 
Ebro.  It  contains  the  handsome  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Fuentes.  — 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  see  the  villages  of  Otera  and  Aguilar 
de  Ebro,  both^on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  —  22  M.  Pina  de  Ebro ; 
the  small  town,  with  2600  inhab.,  is  on  the  opposite  bank.  —  We 
now  cross  and  recross  the  Aciquia  del  Quinto^  an  irrigation-canal, 
and  run  through  olive-plantations  to  — 

271/2  M.  Qninto,  an  old  town  with  2500  inhab.  and  well-known 
saline  baths.  —  The  line  now  hugs  the  Ebro,  on  the  left  bank  of 
which  appears  the  little  town  of  QtUa.  Beyond  the  torrent  of  Lopfn 
we  reach  (36  M.)  La  Zaida.  —  The  train  turns  to  the  S.  and  ascends 
along  the  brook  El  Aguas.  From  (41  M.)  Azaila,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aguas,  a  road  runs  to  Etcatron,  with  its  alabaster  quarries, 
situated  on  the  Ebro  7^2  M.  to  the  E.  The  line  now  crosses  a  table- 
land named  the  Meseta  de  AzaUa. 

45  M.  Fnebla  de  Hijar,  the  station  for  the  small  town  of  that 
name  (1900  inhab.),  which  Ues  3  M.  to  the  S. 

From  Pueblo  de  Hi^iar  a  road  leads  through  the  Desierto  de  Calanda 
to  the  old  town  of  Alcafiix  (1110  ft.) ,  which  lies  on  the  Owtdalope^  about 
19  K.  to  the  S.E.  Alcani/,  the  Anitorgis  of  the  Iberians  and  the  Alcanit  of 
the  Moors,  was  the  scene  of  a  fainous  battle  ia  B.C.  212,  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Ha.«drubal  Barca  defeated  the  Boman  army  and  slew  its 
leaders  Gnseus  and  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio.  —  For  the  continuation  of 
the  road  viH  (52  M.)  Morella  to  Vinardz,  see  p.  295. 

The  line  again  turns  towards  the  E.,  passes  (51  M.)  Samper  de 
Calanda,  and  crosses  the  Ouadalope,  At  (63  M.)  Chiprana  it  once 
more  reaches  the  Ebro,  the  course  of  which  fromEscatron  (see  above) 
to  Caspe  is  very  circuitous. 
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73  M.  Caspe,  a  poor  town  with  7900  inhab.,  lies  on  the  rigbt 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  within  the  province  of  Saragosaa.  It  possesses  a 
good  Gothic  Oolegiat<i,  —  A  little  below  Oaape  the  Ebro  sweeps 
round  to  the  N.  and  skirts  the  Sierta  de  MequiMnta,  a  range  belong- 
ing to  the  Catalonian  coaat-moun tains.  At  (8O72  M.)  Fabara^  and 
again  at  (66  V2  M.l  Nonatpe,  the  train  intersects  the  S.  spars  of  this 
range.  At  (94  M.j  Fayon  it  regains  the  Ebro  and  enters  the  Catal- 
onian proyince  of  Tarragona.  The  line  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  which  here  forces  its  way  through  the  coast-ranges  of  Catalonia. 
The  heights  on  the  left  bank  belong  to  the  Sierra  de  la  Llena,  102  M. 
Ribarroja;  106 V2  M.  FUx,  111  M.  Aac6, 

At  (119  M.)  Mora  la  Nueva  (Rail.  Restaurant)  we  cross  the  Ebro, 
which  flows  hence  due  S.  to  Tortoia  (p.  2831,  and  proceed  to  the  E. 
through  a  fertile  and  well- tilled  region.  — 124  M.  GuiameU-,  126  M. 
Capainea. 

131  M.  Mana-Falsety  the  station  for  the  tillage  of  Mana 
and  the  small  town  of  Falset  (3600  inhab.\  The  latter,  lying  in  a 
pretty  valley  on  the  slope  of  Jtfonfe  Mola  (3016  ft.),  a  S.  spnr  of  the 
MonUant  (3610  ft.) ,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  rich  w  ine-growlng 
district  of  El  Priorato^  and  contains  a  ruined  castle  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli.  —  134  M.  PradeU\ 
137  M.  Do8agua8-Argentera\  140  M.  Rhtdecaftas-Botarell]  143  M. 
Borjas  del  Campo. 

148  M.  ReuSf  and  thence  to  Barcelona^  see  R.  25.  —  From  Rt^us 
to  LSrida  and  Tarragona^  see  R.  28. 
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21.  From  Peipignan  to  Barcelona 230 

From  Figueraa  to  Bosaa.  From  Figueraa  to  CaateUfullit 
and  Olot,  282.  —  From  Gerona  to  8an  Felid  de  Ouizolt, 
231.  —  From  Empalme  to  Barcelona  by  the  Inland  Bail- 
way,  234.  —  From  GranoU^rs  to  BipoU  and  San  Juan  de 
las  Abadeaas,  285.  —  From  Kollet  to  Galdaa  de  Montbuy, 
286.  —  From  Empalme  to  Barcelona  by  the  Goaat  Bail- 
way,  236. 

22.  Barcelona 238 

a.  Tbe  Harbour.   The  Rambla  and  its  Side  Streets    .  243 

b.  The  Cathedral  and  its  Neighbourhood  (Plaza  del 

Key,  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n) 247 

c.  Plaza  del  Palacio.    The  Park  and  North-Eastern 

Quarters  of  the  City 252 

d.  The  Montjuich 266 

e.  The  North  Western  Suburbs 255 

23.  From  Barcelona  to  L^rida  (Saragossa,  Madrid)    .    .    .   256 

From  Manreaa  to  Cardona,  263.  —  Excursion  among  the 
E.  Pyrenees  (XJrgel,  Andorra),  261. 

24.  The  Montsenat 262 

a.  Boats  via  Monistrol,  263.  —  b.  Bonte  via  Collbat5,  266. 
—  c.  The  Monastery  and  its  Neighbourhood,  267. 

25.  From  Barcelona  vifi  San  Vicente  de  Calders  to  Reus 
(Saragossa,  Madrid) 270 

a.  Coast  Bailway  via  Villanueva  y  Geltrti,  270.  —  Branch 
Railway  from  Roda  de  Bar^  to  Picamoixons,  271. 

b.  Inland  Railway  via  Martorell,  272.  —  Branch  Railway 
from  Martorell  to  Igualada,  273. 

26.  From  Barcelona  via  San  Vicente  de  Calders  to  Tarra- 
gona (Tortosa,  Valencia) 274 

27.  Tarragona 274 

28.  From  Tarragona  to  L^rida  via  Reus 281 

Excursion  to  Poblet,  282. 

29.  From  Tarragona  to  Tortosa  (Valencia) 282 

30.  Excursion  to  the  Balearic  Islands 284 


The  Principado  de  Cataluna,  embracing  the  four  provinces  of 
Barcelona,  Gerona,  Lirida,  and  TarragorMy  with  a  total  area  of 
12,430  8q.  M.  and  a  population  of  2,000,000,  forms  theN.E.  corner 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  As  a  whole  it  may  be  described  as  a  wild 
mountainous  district,  abutting  on  the  Pyrenees.  All  the  principal 
rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  lofty  frontier-range.  The  JJohregat 
Utnor,  Fluvid,  Ter,  and  Besos,  which  reach  the  Mediterranean  to 
tbe  N.  of  Barcelona,  are  mere  coast-rivers.  The  Llohregat  (the 
Roman  Bubricatu$),  which  waters  the  fertUe  Campifta  of  Barcelona 
»ad  enters  the  sea  just  to  the  S.  of  that  city,  is  somewhat  more  im^ 
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portant.  The  chief  river  of  Catalonia  is,  however,  the  8egre  (Sicoris)^ 
which  joins  the  Ebro  at  Mequinenza  and  adds  much  the  larger  vol- 
nme  of  water  (especially  in  summer)  to  the  united  stream.  Below 
the  junction  the  £bxo  (Hiberua)  breaks  through  the  mountains  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  province  of  Tarragona  and  forms  a  spacious  delta 
at  its  mouth  to  the  E.  of  Tortosa.  The  only  navigable  part  of  it  is 
that  below  Tortosa. 

There  are  no  great  mountain-ranges  in  Catalonia,  and  its  moun- 
tain-scenery is  seldom  picturesque.  Among  its  isolated  summits,  ris- 
ing here  and  there  like  islands,  are  the  Montseny  (6690  ft) ,  the 
eelebrated  Montserrat  (4070  ft.),  the  Montagut  (3126  ft.),  and  the 
Monisant  (3616  ft.),  the  last  two  lying  farther  to  the  S.  The  snow- 
elad  Pyrenees,  though  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  province,  form 
an  important  factor  in  the  scenic  views  of  its  N.  portion ;  the  most 
conspicuous  peaks  are  the  Canipou  (9136  ft.),  the  Jtfarangrc«(9660ft.), 
and  the  CarUtte  (9686  ft.).  Towards  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  province,  spreads  the  plain  of  El  Ampurd&n^  and  the 
plains  of  Gerona  and  Vich  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  W.  part  of 
Catalonia  resembles  in  its  geological  formation  the  barren  districts 
of  clay  and  marl  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Aragon ;  but  the  Catal- 
onians,  true  to  their  national  proverb  (Los  Caialanei  de  Uu  pkdrat 
iacan  panes ^  i.e.  'produce  bread  from  stones'),  manage,  by  dint 
of  artificial  watering,  to  win  rich  crops  from  this  unpromising  soil, 
especially  in  the  Llano  del  Urgil,  the  Noguera,  and  the  Fontanat. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  feed  large  herds  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs,  also  produce  large  quantities  of  serviceable  timber. 
On  the  lower  slopes  grow  evergreen  and  felt-leaved  oaks  (QuercuB 
Ilex  and  Q.  Tozza),  farther  up  are  firs  and  pines  (Pinus  pyrenaica, 
P.  silvestris,  P.  abies),  and  in  the  highest  zone  of  vegetation  are 
boxwood  and  Alpine  shrubs.  Nearer  the  coast  grow  olive-trees, 
vines,  flg-trees,  nut-trees,  agaves,  cacti,  orange-trees,  date-palms, 
and  carob-trees.  The  quick-flowing  streams  supply  the  motive  jfower 
for  numerous  mills  and  factories. 

The  Catalan  presses  all  nature  into  his  service.  Like  the  Basque, 
he  is  a  bom  man  of  business,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slow- 
moving  Castilian  and  the  lazy  Andalusian,  who  are  mere  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  are  content  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  elementary 
desires.  Thus  the  Catalan  is  a  strong  protectionist,  while  the  corn 
and  wine  districts  are  inclined  to  free  trade.  He  supplies  a  great 
part  of  Spain  with  paper,  soap,  iron  ware,  and  the  produ(it8  of  his 
textile  factories.  Thousands  of  busy  female  hands  are  occupied  ii 
making  lace  for  mantillas.  The  Catalan  is  keenly  alive  to  the  mail 
chance,  and  the  'gran  caballero  Don  Dinero'  bulks  as  largely  in  Ms 
eyes  as  the  *Almig^ty  Dollar'  is  said  to  do  in  those  of  our  TraBS* 
atlantie  cousms.  Like  the  Swiss,  he  wanders  through  the  lands  of 
both  hemispheres,  in  the  hope  of  returning  as  a  rich  man  to  his  home. 
All  that  lies  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  native  province  is  foreign 
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land  to  ttie  Oaialan,  and  not  least  ^Espafia  Uniforme',  with  its  central- 
isHAWj  and  ^e  'Ck)rte'  of  Madrid,  with  its  superficial  polish.  He 
eoosidras  Barcelona  not  only  the  wealthiest  city  of  Spain  (which,  in 
fact,  it  is)  bat  also  the  largest  and  the  handsomest  He  SToids  speak- 
ing Spanish,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  ^Castilian',  and  revels  in  ike  ^melody' 
of  his  Catalan  tongue,  which  is  spoken  not  only  thronghont  Catalonia 
bat  in  the  greater  part  of  Valencia,  the  Balearic  Isles,  aad  to  tiie  N. 
M  fiir  as  Andorra  and  Ronssillon.  This  language  closely  resembles 
the  Proven^  or  Limousin,  and  is  one  of  the  roughest  of  Romanesque 
dialects,  llie  Catalan,  howoTer,  writes  poetry  and  even  scientific 
works  in  tiiis  unlovely  speech  t. 

The  modern  Catalonians  are  the  issue  of  a  most  composite 
ancestry.  In  their  veins  the  old  Iberian  blood  mingles  with  that  of 
Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Arabs,  and  Gauls.  Their  natural  affiliations 
long  attracted  them  towards  their  neighbours  in  the  S.  provinces  of 
Fiance;  and  it  was  only  the  War  of  Independence  against  Napoleon 
t^  made  them  politically  Spaniards.  They  still,  however,  cherish 
atiaditional  antagonism  to  the  Castillans,  and  are  always  ready  for 
reTolt  in  the  form  of  mblevacione,  motinef  tomatene^  or  pronuncia- 
"leato.  Their  wish  long  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  that  Catalonia 
slwild  be  made  independent,  or,  at  least,  that  they  should  enjoy 
ttieir  old  fa^ros,  the  abolition  of  the  Quinta  (p.  5),  and  other 
privileges  of  Eipana  Foral  (privileged  Spain).  As  a  province  of  Ea- 
V^  Asimilada  (incorporated  Spain),  the  only  independent  iiistitu- 
tiong  Catalonia  now  retains  are  the  provincial  police  (eacuadra)  and 
the  militia  ($omaUn). 

The  HisToKT  OF  Catalonia  affords  plausible  grounds  for  such 
<}eiii«nds.  Even  under  the  Romans  Hitpanla  Tarraconauia  was  the 
kernel  of  the  Iberian  possessions.  After  a  temporary  occupation  by  the 
Visigoths,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  district  owes  its  name  (Gotaulania?), 
^t  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  These  in  turn  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it,  and  from  the  time  of  St  Louis  onwards  Catalonia 
formed  part  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
tforfc.  Wilfrid  the  Shaggy  ( Velludo  or  VeUoao) ,  governor  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  West  Frankish 
monarch  (874)  and  established  the  independent  Condado  de  Barcc 
^.  The  Catalans  had  at  this  time  established  the  reputation, 
which  they  still  hold,  of  being  among  the  boldest  and  most  skilful 
mariners  of  Europe.  From  Count  Ramon  Berenguer  I.  (1036-76) 
the  land  received  an  admirable  code  of  laws,  the  celebrated  Cddigo  de 
^  Vsatjes  de  CataZuna.  In  1149,  on  the  marriage  of  Ramon  Beren- 
^erlV.  with  Petronila,  daughter  and  heiress  of  King  Ramiro  II. 


^  +  The  pronunciation  of  this  dialect  dififers  in  many  rft»pect«  fipom 
epaiiah.  Tkos  cA  at  tiio  end  of  a  word  sounds  like  *,  9  and  y  are  pro- 
jottneed  as  in  French,  ig  after  a  vowel  is  pronounced  like  the  Scottish  gut- 
ttwkl  eh  (puig  =  puch),  ny  like  the  Spanish  «,  and  x  like  M.  ?,*»®^^*»*"- 
•an  WW  <£i,  ea$ade  to   and  casa  de  we  represented  hy  cerf,  ca  la,  and  can 
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('el  Monje'))  Catalonia  was  united  with  Aragon ;  and  on  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1469)  both  these  countries  were  in- 
corporated with  Castile.  During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
Catalonia  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Austrians.  The  sufferings  of 
Barcelona  at  this  epoch  are  borne  witness  to  by  its  coins  bearing  the 
legend  *Barcino  dvitas  obsessa'  (1714).  The  Bourbon  king  Philip  V. 
wrote  of  the  citizens :  'Us  sont  r^duits  \  cinq  onces  de  ylande  de 
cheval  I'autre  jour,  et  Us  ne  parlent  pas  de  se  rendre'.  Still  greater 
heroism  was  shown  in  1809  by  Gerona,  a  worthy  rival  of  Saragossa. 
Of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  Catalonia  makes  the  most  'European' 
impression.  In  a  general  ^ay  it  resembles  Italy,  though  its  scenery 
is  much  less  attractive. 


21.  Prom  Perpignan  to  Barcelona. 

lSl-184  M.  Railway  (one  express  and  one  ordinary  train  daily)  in  6*/4  10 
hrs.  (fares  28  fr.  5,  20  fr.  85,  13  fr.  36  c).  As  far  as  FMi-Bcu,  the  Spanisb 
frontier-station  (1-1  Vs  br.),  the  train  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chemin  de  Per 
du  Midi  (in  the  reverse  direction  from  Cerbire^  the  French  frontier-station); 
thence  to  Barcelona  (8*/4-6  hrs.)  it  is  run  by  the  CompcMia  de  los  Fern- 
carrilu  de  Tarragona  a  Barcelona  y  Francia  (fares  23  p.  16.  17  p.  50, 11  p. 
20  c).  Beyond  Empalme  the  express  follows  the  inland  line,  while  six 
lodd  trains  ran  from  this  point  to  Barcelona,  three  on  each  line  (comp. 
pp.  234,  236).  —  Carriages  are  changed  and  luggage  is  examined  at  Port-Bon 
(orCJerbfere),  where  a  detention  of  about  1  hr.  takes  place  (comp.  pp.xii,  xiii). 
There  are  money-changers^  offices  and  restaurants  at  both  Port-Bou  and 
Gerb^re^  and  there  are  also  railway-restaurants  at  Oerona^  Empalme,  and 
Barcelona.  —  For  the  Spanish  railways,  time-tables,  etc..  see  pp.  xv-xviii. 

Perpignan  is  reached  by  express  from  Lyone  in  9-10  hrs.,  from  Mar- 
teille*  in  7  hrs.,  from  ParU  in  18-23  hrs.  (fares  138  fr.  95,  96  fr.  65  c,  69  fr.). 

Perpignan  (80  ft.;  Qrani  Hdtel  de  Perpignan;  H6t,  de  France; 
H6t,  du  Nord  et  du  Petit-Parity  and  others),  the  closely  built  old 
capital  of  the  Counts  of  Roussillon  and  now  of  the  department  of 
the  Pyr^n^es  Orientales,  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class  and  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  V2  ^*  ^^^^  ^^®  railway-station.  Pop. 
33,900.  The  older  part  of  the  town  still  retains  in  many  respects 
a  decidedly  Spanish  character.  Spanish  influence  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  bold  span  of  the  nave  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  was  founded  in  1324  and  completed  in  the  16th 
century.  Among  the  other  old  buildings  the  most  interesting  are 
the  CastiUet  of  1319  (now  a  prison)  and  the  Loge  or  I  onja,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Mairie  aud 
a  caftf.  The  Vniveraity  contains  a  small  gallery  of  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  drawings. 

6  V2  M.  ComeiUa,  —  8  M.  Elne,  the  ancient  lUberris^  rechristened 
Helena  by  Constantino  the  Great,  with  a  cathedral  of  the  12- 16th 
cent,  and  fine  Romanesque  cloisters.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tedi, 
10  M.  Palau'del-  Vidre;  13^/2  M.  ArgeQa-aur-Mer,  The  line  approaches 
the  sea  and  tunnels  through  the  Mont$  Albhres,  the  E.  foot-hills  of 
the  Pyrenees.  —  17  M.  CoUioure,  the  ancient  CaucoUberis,  pictur- 
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esqaely  sitaated  on  the  coast,  with  an  old  castle.  TanneL  —  18  M. 
Port-Vendres  (H6t.  Durand),  the  Portut  Veneris  of  the  Romans,  with 
an  excellent  harbour  and  good  sea-bathing.  Three  more  tannels  are 
threaded,  and  fine  yiews  of  the  sea  are  enjoyed.  —  21  M.  BanyuU- 
tur-Merf  celebrated  for  its  wine.  —  Beyond  two  more  tnnnels  the 
train  reaches  (25V2 M.)  Cerb^re  (*RaU,  Restaurant,  d^j.  3,  D.  31/2  fr., 
also  rooms),  the  last  French  station  and  seat  of  the  French  custom- 
hoase.   Luggage  arriving  from  Spain  is  examined  here. 

The  railway  now  passes  in  a  tunnel  through  the  Col  de$  Balistrei 
(Catalan,  dels  Belliuatrei),  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between 
Fiance  and  Spain. 

27  M.  Fort-Bon  (Rail.  Restaurant),  the  first  Spanish  station, 
with  a  small  harbour  and  the  Spanish  custom-house  (Aduana). 
Pop.  2337.  Travellers  should  defer  their  visit  to  the  buffet  till  after 
their  summons  for  the  inspection  of  the  baggage. 

Soon  after  leaving  Port-Bou  we  pass  through  a  tunnel,  beyond 
which  we  obtain  a  grand  view  of  the  sea  and  Cope  Oreus.  The  train 
crosses  the  Barrancos  (ravines)  de  la  Balca  and  del  Marques.  At 
(29  M.)  Culera  we  cross  the  *riera'  of  that  name,  and  a  little  later 
that  of  Oarhet.  Two  tunnels.  Among  the  signs  that  we  have  fairly 
entered  Catalonia  are  the  water-wheels  (ndrias),  the  hedges  of  aloe, 
and  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  people,  including  the  red  caps 
(haraiinoa,  gorros),  sandals  (espartenaa,  i.e.  made  of  esparto ;  alpar- 
gatas),  black  velvet  knee-breeches,  red  sashes  (faja),  and  shawls 
(tapa-boea), 

31  ii.  JUansdj  the  church- tower  of  which  resembles  a  fortress. 
The  railway  quits  the  shore  and  threads  two  tunnels.  —  36  M. 
VUajuiga,  with  the  castle  of  Caramanao.  Here  also  are  two  char- 
acteristic Gatalonian  bell-towers,  consisting  simply  of  plain  walls, 
with  openings  in  which  the  bells  hang.  To  the  right  we  have  superb 
views  of  the  snow-clad  Pyrenees  (Canigou,  Costdbonne,  Puigmal, 
etc.),  with  the  deep  gap  of  the  Col  de  Portus  (Perthua),  over  which 
Hannibal  marched  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  218.  To  the  left  are  Cape 
Creus  and  Cape  Norftfo.  The  wide  and  fertile  plain  which  the  rail- 
way now  traverses  is  the  wine-producing  Ampurddny  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Emporiae  (Ampurias,  see  p.  232).  It  is 
watered  by  the  Llobregat  Menor ,  the  Muga ,  the  Manol ,  and  the 
Fluvid,  all  of  which  the  train  crosses.  —  39^/2  M.  Peralada. 

43  M.  Eigueras  (Fonda  del  Comercio),  the  chief  place  of  the 
Ampurdan,  is  an  uninteresting  town  with  11,630  inhab.,  and  much 
exposed  to  fever  in  summer.  The  pentagonal  Castillo  de  San  Fer- 
nando (480  ft.),  built  by  Cermifio  under  Ferdinand  VI.,  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  Capuchin  convent.  On  the  last  Mon.  in  May  or  the 
first  Mon.  in  June  Figueras  is  the  starting-point  of  El  Profaso  de  la 
'^am(mtana,  a  processional  pilgrimage  which  has  for  its  goal  the 
Erniito  de  Nueatra  Sefiora  de  Requeaeha,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains 15  M.  to  the  N.    It  commemorates  a  similar  pilgrimage  in 
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1612,  which  resulted  in  the  chasing  away  of  a  severe  fever  epidemic 
by  the  Tramontana  (N.  wind).   The  celebrations  last  three  days, 

A  diligence  plies  frovi  Figueras  to  Botas^  the  ancient  Greek  Rhodes  a 
small  seaport  10  M.  to  the  E. ,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf  formed 
here.  About  halfway  to  it  is  Oastdlon  de  Ampurias^  the  name  of  which 
recalls  En^porion^  an  ancient  Greek  colony  on  the  Gnlf  of  Rosaa.  The  im^ 
portance  of  these  two  Greek  settlements  is  testified  by  numerous  coins 
with  Greek  and  Iberian  inscriptions,  which  circulated  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Gaul  and  even  in  Germany.  The  castle  of  the  ancient  Iberians 
lay  on  the  landward  side,  near  the  Servite  oonrent.  The  Roman  nanus  of 
Emporiete  coyered  all  three  settlements.  Host  of  the  scanty  remains  of 
Emporion  have  been  taken  to  Gerona  (p.  234)-,  Rosas  has  not  yet  been 
explored. 

Another  diligence  runs  to  the  S.W.  up  the  valley  of  the  Flmvii  to 
Castell/ulUt  de  la  Roca  and  Olot,  which  form  the  geologically  interesting 
centre  of  a  volcanic  system  even  yet  active.  'The  eocene  tertiary  form- 
ation in  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  penetrated  by  volewiic  eruptions  of 
a  basaltic  character.  Above  these  rise  11  eruptive  peaks,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  Monte  de  Santa  Margarita  and  the  Boech  de  Tosea^  of  perfectly 
conical  form  and  with  well-preserved  craters,  have  poured  large  masses 
of  lava  over  the  tertiary  deposits.  Several  of  these  extinct  volcanoes  have 
fissures  and  holes,  through  whidi  air  is  expelled  with  great  violence  and 
noise.  Such  blow-holes  are  named  hufadort  by  the  natives.  Oastellfullit 
itself  lies  on  the  surface  of  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava,  which  consists  of 
five  strata  of  columnar  lava  piled  one  above  another  Uke  the  stories  of  a 
house'  iWUlh^mm). 

n  M.  VilamaOaf  4dV2  M.  Tonyd;  ,50  M.  8im  Migud  de  Fbunid, 
with  an  old  Romanesque  tower.  We  cross  the  Fluvi&,  The  geolog- 
ical formations  are  mainly  sandstone  and  breccia.  —  5472  M.  Cte- 
malUra.  The  train  descends  into  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Ter.  57  M. 
8an  Jordi,  From  (59  M.)  FIomcl  a  branch-railway  runs  to  La  BUixil 
and  the  naval  harbour  of  (20  M.)  Palamd$  (Brit,  vice-consul).  —  61  M. 
Bordils  y  Juyd ;  681/2  M.  CtM.  To  the  right  is  ScarriA^  with  a  large 
stone  bridge,  above  which  rise  the  Co$ta  Boja  and.  (farther  on)  the 
conical  Boca  Corba  (3255  ft).  The  train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  Gerona 
and  crosses  the  Ona^  which  here  joins  the  Ter  and  is  flanked  with 
balconied  houses.   The  station  lies  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town. 

69y2  M.  Gerona  (616  ft.  •,  Fonda  del  Comercio'),  a  quaint  old  town 
with  lo,080  Inhab.,  lies  between  the  Ter  on  the  N.,  the  bleak  forti- 
fied height  of  Montjuich  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  09ia  on  the  W.  It 
lies  partly  in  the  plain,  and  partly  spreads  in  the  form  of  an  amphi* 
theatre  over  the  slopes  of  the  Montjuich.  A  bridge  over  ike  Ofia, 
connecting  Qerona  with  the  suburb  of  El  Mereadal^  affords  a  romantic 
view  of  the  houses  of  the  old  town,  mirrored  in  the  water.  The 
OaUigana  flows  through  the  town  and  into  the  Ona. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Oerunda^  and  the  Arabs,  into  whose 
hands  it  fell  in  713,  called  it  Djerunda.  Charlemagne  took  it  from  the 
Moors  in  785,  but  they  recaptured  and  plundered  it  ten  years  later.  It 
was  restored  by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona^  Afier  the  union  of  Catalonia 
and  Aragon  (p.  230)  the  crown-prince  bore  the  title  of  ^Principe  de  Qerona". 
In  consequence  of  its  adherence  to  the  Hapsburgs,  Gerona  was  deprived 
of  its  university  and  privileges  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War  of  Succes- 
«on.  The  heroic  defence  of  the  town  in  1809  is  celebrated.  A  small 
Spanish  garrison,  aided  by  a  handful  of  English  volunteers,  resisted  for 
«sven  long  months  a  French  army  of  36,000  men  under  Verdier,  St.  Cyr, 
and  Augereau  \  and  it  was   famine  and  the  complete  lack  of  ammunition 
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only  that  fioallj  canaed  its  surrender  on  I>«c.  12th.  Even  tide  women  ihared 
in  the  heroism  of  the  defenders.  Mariano  Alvarez^  who  conunanded  &e 
prrison,  was  utterly  prostrated  by  the  strain  of  the  defence  and  died  the 
n^owing  year  (1810).  He  was  succeeded  by  atmaniego.  The  French  lost 
1&,000  men  during  the  siege. 

The  0«thic  ♦Cathedral  was  b^an  in  1312  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church,  which  bad  been  reconsecrated  in  1038,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors.  The  first  part  completed  was  Hie  apse, 
vbich  was  constructed,  after  the  plan  of  Barcelona  Cathedral,  with 
an  ambulatory  and  nine  radiating  cbapels.  Enrique  of  Narbonne 
and  Jacopo  de  FavariU  of  the  same  town  are  named  as  architects ; 
and  BarthoUmU  Argmta  completed  this  part  of  the  church  in  1326- 
46.  In  1416  OuiUermo  Boffiy  made  the  plan  for  the  huge  aisleless 
nave  J  but  his  design  seemed  so  bold  to  the  cathedral  chapter,  that 
they  had  it  examined  by  a  special  junta  of  architects  before  adopting 
it.  The  nave  was  not  finished  till  late  in  the  16th  cent.  (1579  ?).  The 
campanile  was  begun  in  1581 ;  the  facade,  preceded  by  a  flight  of  86 
steps ,  dates  from  1607  and  was  modernized  in  1733.  The  terra- 
cotta figures  of  apostles  at  the  S.  side-door  were  executed  in  1458. 

Intbbiob.  The  span  of  the  nave  is  73  ft.  f,  without  counting  the  side 
chapels  between  the  huge  buttresses  (p.  zlv).  Unfortunately  the  effect  of 
itf  fine  propoartions  is  marred  by  the  intruidon  of  the  coro.  The  silleria 
dates  from  the  14th  cent,  but  was  modernized  in  the  16th.  The  Capilla 
Mayor  contains  the  elaborate  higb-altar  (p.  xlix),  of  1320-48,  which  is  of 
wood,  covered  with  thin  plates  of  silver,  bearing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  and  adorned  with  enamels  and  precious  stones  (17th  cent.). 
The  yaulting  of  the  fine  Cuttodia  Op.  Ivii)  is  covered  without  and  within 
by  large  plaques  of  enamels.  The  valuable  reliquary  and  three  processional 
crosses  on  the  altar  also  demand  mention.  Among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  numerous  tombs  and  monuments  are  those  of  BUhop  Bermguer  (d.  1406), 
in  the  capilla  mayor,  to  the  left;  CowU  Bamon  Berengwr  II.  (d.  1082), 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  above  the  door  of  the  sacristy  ^  the 
CotmfeM  Ermetindit  (d.  1057),  between  the  chapels  of  Corpus  Christi  and  San 
Jian;  Bishop  Angiaola;  and  Bernardo  de  Pau^  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
church,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul  (first  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance: 
monument  of  the  loth  cent.).  On  the  IT.  wall  is  the  wheel  of  bells  usea 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in  a  tasteful  wooden  case. 

The  irregular  Romanesque  Cloistebs  (Clauttro)  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  The  CemerUirio  de  los  Negros  contains  old  inscriptions 
and  tombstones.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  Archivo  and  the  Saia  Capitular 
are  a  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  of  974  ^  a  Bible  belonging  to  Charles  V.  of 
France,  illuminated  by  Bernardo  de  Mutina  (13th  cent.),  «ome  of  the  initials 
of  which  are  adorned  with  the  Arabic  words  for  'God  is  our  refuge'; 
heantifnl  antependia  of  the  14-15th  cent.  (Women  at  the  Sepulchre,  Christ 
ia  Hades)  j  and  a  celebrated  piece  of  Romanesque  tapestry  representing  the 
Creation  (11th  cent.). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  conspicuous  collegiate 
church  of  San  Feliu,  which  is  in  the  Transitional  style,  though  the 
choir  was  not  finished  till  1318.  At  the  W.  end  are  two  octagonal 
towers,  one  of  which  is  unfinished,  while  the  other  ends  in  a  trunc- 
ated spire  (1392).  To  the  E.  the  church  ends  in  a  semicircular  apse, 
with  a  smaller  apse  on  the  N.  and  two  small  apses  on  the  S.  A  painted 


t  The  nave  of  York  Cathedral  is  52  ft.  wide,  that  of  Notre  Dame  48  ft., 
that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  44  ft.,  that  of  Toulouse  Cathedral  63  ft. 
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and  gilded  sarcophagus  above  the  high-altar  contains  the  remains 
of  St.  Felix. 

To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  San 
Pedro  de  OaUigans ,  the  plan  of  which  resembles  that  of  San  Felf u. 
Its  E.  end  is  incorporated  in  the  newer  line  of  city-walls,  of  which  its 
apse  actually  forms  a  bulwark.  The  W.  door  has  some  fine  carving. 
The  cloisters  of  this  church  are  fitted  up  as  the  Muteo  ProvmcicU^ 
containing  architectural  remains,  Roman  and  Christian  tombs ,  and 
other  sculptures,  including  the  remains  of  Emporiae  (p.  232).  — 
Between  the  churches  of  San  Fellu  and  San  Pedro  is  a  Capuchin 
nunnery,  containing  the  so-called  Banos  Arabea  (Moorish  baths),  a 
small  octagonal  building  with  columns,  which  was  probably  built  as 
a  Christian  chapel  (no  admission). 

F&oM  Gbbona  to  Sam  Fbliu  db  GbnixoLS,  25  M.,  light  railway  in  2  lira. 
(fares  4  p.  50,  2  p.  TO  c).  —  Ban  Feliu  de  Guixols  (U.  S.  Cons.  Agent,  FrancU 
Esteva\  an  important  town  of  10,000  inhab.,  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  S.E. 
of  Gerona,  carries  on  manufactures  of  corks,  the  material  for  which  (2200 
tons  annually)  comes  from  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Andalusia,  Estremadura, 
and  Corsica.  —  A  branch-line  runs  to  the  E.,  up  the  valley  of  the  Ter,  to 
(IOV2  M.)  AngUi  and  (15Va  M.)  Amer  (iVa  hr.-,  fares  2  p.  90  c.,  1  p.  95  c). 
From  Amer  diligences  run  to  the  N.W.  to  Olot  (p.  232). 

Continuation  of  Railway.  The  train  sweeps  round  to  the  W. 
and  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  Oua  towards  the  S.  —  72  M.  Fomells, 
To  the  right  are  the  Monies  de  San  Hilario^  to  the  left  the  Monies 
Oabarras.  The  fertile  district  is  sprinkled  with  small  pine-woods. 
—  76 V2  M.  Rixidellots  de  la  Selva.  We  cross  the  OHa.  —  79  M.  Caldas 
de  Maiavellay  on  the  Riera  de  Caldas,  with  thermal  springs  (150** 
Fahr.),  known  to  the  Romans  and  contaiuing  chlorine,  potash,  and 
magnesia.  —  The  scenery  is  attractive,  and  woods  abound. 

821/2  M.  Sils  lies  near  a  large  marshy  and  fever-breeding  lake. 
A  diligence  runs  hence  to  (6  M.)  Santa  Coloma  de  FamiSj  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Moiites  de  San  Hilario.  —  The  railway  follows  the 
W.  bank  of  the  lake  and  crosses  the  Riera  de  Santa  Coloma. 

87  M.  Empalme  (Rail.  Restaurant)^  a  junction  where  the  railway 
forks  into  the  Linea  Interior  (see  below)  and  the  Linea  del  Litoral 
(see  p.  236),  both  running  to  Barcelona  and  reaching  it  at  the  same 
terminus  (comp.  pp.  230,  238). 

The  Inland  Line  skirts  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Corredo  and  for  a  time  ascends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
small  river  Tordera.  90  M.  Hostalrich,  a  closely  built  little  town, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  rising  from  the  Tordera  and  com- 
manded by  a  fort.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  against  the  old  city 
walls,  in  which  windows  have  been  inserted.  The  strength  of  the 
natural  position  and  of  the  fortifications  of  this  picturesque  little 
town  has  made  it  figure  prominently  in  the  contests  between  France 
and  Spain  and  in  the  Catalonian  revolutions. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  scenery  from  this  point  almost  all 
the  way  to  Barcelona  is  the  (right)  Montseny  (5690  ft.),  an  im- 
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posing  senated  monntain-Tidge,  describing  a  semicircle  round  the 
Tilley  of  the  Tordera.  It  is  generally  capped  with  snow.  The  ascent 
is  usually  made  from  ArbUdaSj  to  which  a  diligence  runs  from 
Hostalrich.  —  We  now  cross  the  'rambla'  of  Arbucias  and  reach 
(94  M.)  Breda,  To  the  right  Is  the  old  castle  of  Moruolkt,  —  96  M. 
Oualba,  the  first  station  in  the  province  of  Barcelona.  —  We  now  cross 
the  Rambla  de  Partagdb  and  reach  (98^2  M.)  San  Celonf^  an  old 
commandery  of  the  Templars.  —  100  M.  Palautordera.  To  the  W.,  in 
an  attractive  plain,  is  the  village  of  Santa  Maria  de  Palautordera^  The 
tndn  crosses  the  Rambla  de  Trenta  PaaoB  and  enters  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Afopm*.  105  M.  LUn&s;  107^/2  M.  Cardedcu.  We  now  descend 
the  slopes  of  the  Corro  and  enter  the  populons  district  of  ValUs, 
watered  by  the  Mogent  and  the  Congott,    Its  central  point  is  — 

112  M.  GranoUen  del  Yallis,  an  industrial  town  with  6780  in- 
hab.,  and  a  good  centre  for  excursions. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  to  San  Migtul  del  Fapy  an  im^ 
posing  basaltic  amphitheatre,  watered  by  the  Miguel  and  containing  an 
abandoned  convent  and  some  fine  waterfalls,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which 
is  the  charch  of  8t.  Michael  of  Fay.  Adjacent  is  a  cavern  with  beautiful 
stalactites.  Other  points  visited  from  GranoU^rs  are  the  castle  of  La 
Boca  (2Vs  M.))  the  Bomanesqae  church  of  San  Feliii  de  Canovellas  (1  Mj, 
and  the  ermito  of  Nuestra  Smora  de  Bellula. 

Fbom  Orakollebs  to  San  Juan  db  las  Abadbsas,  {55  M.,  railway  in 
^lT-59/i  hrs.  (fares  10  p.  45,  7  p.  86,  4  p.  70  c).  —  The  line  runs  towards 
the  K.,  at  first  following  the  Congott.  2  M.  La»  Franquesaa ;  b^t  M.  la  Oar- 
Tiga.  To  the  right  rises  the  Montseny.  8  M.  Figard;  13  M.  San  Martin  de 
Centellas;  15  M.  Centella*^  with  a  Renaissance  church,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  J^g  del  Oiler.  Kear  (ISVs  M.)  Balenyd  are  Tona  and  Cottsuspina^  two 
villages  celebrated  for  their  cheese. 

25  M.  Vicli(1575  ft.),  an  old  town  and  bishop's  see  with  11,720  inhab., 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merder,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ter.  The 
Cathedral^  founded  in  1040  and  modernized  in  1803,  contains  a  fine  old 
marble  altar,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  Gothic  cloisters 
of  the  14th  cent,  are  renowned  for  the  exquisite  tracery  in  their  windows. 
The  chapter-library  has  some  valuable  MSB.  The  important  Episcopal 
Museo  Arqueoldgico  Ariistico,  containing  antiquities,  pictures,  sculptures, 
etc.,  deserves  a  visit.  —  Beyond  Vich,  to  the  left,  is  the  village  of  <7«r6, 
above  which,  on  the  Monte  Salvador,  is  a  ruined  castle. 

The  railway  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Ter.  SOVz  M.  Manileu; 
36 M.  TortHU;  W^j^lS..  Sm  Qulrico.    We  enter  the  province  of  Gerona. 

48  M.  Bipoll  (2220  ft.),  a  small  town  with  ilOO  inhab.  and  important 
coal-pits ,  has  been  rebuilt  since  its  misfortunes  in  the  Garlist  wars.  Its 
chief  lion  is  the  fine  Church  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  (now  suppressed), 
which  was  erected  by  Wilfrid  the  Shaggy  (p.  229)  as  the  burial-place  of 
the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  Besalu.  The  massive  nave  dates  from  the 
9-lOth  cent.,  the  transept  and  apse  from  the  11th,  the  side-chapels,  mon- 
uments, and  altars  from  the  12-15th,  and  the  choir  from  the  16th  century. 
The  W.  facade  is  covered  with  sculptures  (p.  xlvii).  The  Romanesque 
cloisters  have  112  arches  and  are  in  two  stories.  The  convent  was  restored 
in  1893  by  E.  Rogent  (p.  246),  —  From  Ripoll  a  diligence  runs  to  (88  M.) 
Puigcerdd  (p.  261). 

55  M.  San  Juan  de  lot  AbadesaSy  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  with 
large  iron  and  coal  mines.  —  A  road  leads  hence  to  Camprodon  (3770  ft.), 
which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Vcd  de  Ter  and  the  Val  de  Ritort,  two 
wild  and  little  explored  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Beyond  Granollers  the  railway  crosses  the  Congest,  the  wild  valley 
of  which  is  seen  to  the  right.  117  M.  MontmeW.  We  cross  the  Rieraa 
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de  Pareta  and  de  MoUH,  To  the  right  ia  the  Cotki  de  Mat;  to  the  left 
are  the  MontaHas  Matoi  (1540  ft.)  and  the  caitle  of  La  Boca 
(p.  236).  —  From  (19  M.)  MoUet  or  Sant  Vienna  de  MoUet  a  branch- 
railway  runs  to  tiie  N.W.  to  (9  M.)  Caldae  de  Mor^&my,  an  ancient 
watering-place  with  hot  springs  (158®  Fahr.). 

The  line  now  again  skirts  the  Congest,  crossing  its  affluents  the 
Riera  de  CaldaSj  the  Riera  8eca,  and  the  RiipoUei,  To  the  left  is 
the  church  of  Reixaeh,  —  123  M.  Moncada^  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle.  The  Congest,  now  called  the  Bea68j  forces  its  way 
through  Monte  Tibiddbo  (p.  255).  The  railway  runs  parallel  with 
that  to  L^rida  (R.  23),  between  the  Bes6s  on  the  right  and  the  Aei" 
qxda  Condad  on  the  left.  —  125  M.  8anta  Coloma  de  Oraman^^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  riTor,  with  many  villas ;  125^/4  M.  San  Andrit 
(Sant  Andreu)  de  Palomar,  a  manufaoturing  suburb  of  Barcelona, 
with  15,000  inhab.;  126 V2  M.  -fforto,  with  the  Laberinto  of  the 
Marques  de  Alf arras  and  the  Casade  FontcUety  the  residence  of  Arch- 
duke Charles  in  the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (p.  xxxvii).  — 
128  M.  Clot,  with  its  large  industrial  establishments,  is  included 
within  the  limits  of  Barcelona.  The  train  runs  between  factories  and 
country-houses,  sweeps  round  the  park,  passes  the  bull-ring  (left), 
and  draws  up  in  the  Eetacidn  de  Franeia  at  (131 M.)  Barcelona  (p.  238). 

The  Coast  Railway  CLinea  de  Matard  y  del  Litoral;  47  M., 
in  3-3  V4  hrs. ;  fares  9  p.  10,  7  p.  5,  4  p.  80  c),  which  diverges  from 
the  inland  line  at  Empodme  (p.  234),  is  generally  considered  the 
more  attractive  of  the  two,  though  it  misses  the  view  of  the  imposing 
Montseny  (p.  234).  It  sweeps  round  to  the  N.  of  the  Sierra  de  Ma- 
zanet  and  then  descends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tordera, 

93  M.  (from  Perpignan)  Tordera;  the  small  town,  which  has 
some  reputation  for  its  lace,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The 
fertile  region  around  is  intersected  by  hedges  of  aloe.  —  96*/2  W. 
Blanes,  1 1/4  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town,  which  also  makes  lace.  The 
men,  as  in  most  of  these  coast-towns,  are  chiefly  fishermen,  sailors, 
or  tillers  of  the  soil.  —  The  railway  turns  to  the  S.  W.  at  right  angles 
and  twice  crosses  the  Tordera,  which  is  often  very  turbulent.  99  M. 
Mcdgrat.  To  the  right  lies  the  village  of  Santa  Siuana, 

The  line  now  traverses  the  sandy  coast.  102 V2M.  Pineda;  104  M. 
CaUUa,  a  fishing-town  with  4300  inhabitants.  Several  rocky  points 
are  penetrated  by  means  of  tunnels.  Above  the  first  of  these  is  the 
lighthouse  of  La  Torreta.  Farther  on  is  the  promontory  of  La  Cobra. 
The  construction  of  this  part  of  the  line  is  full  of  interest.  lOB^j  M. 
San  Pol  de  Mar^  at  the  foot  of  the  headland  of  that  name.  The 
headlands  of  Den  Batista  and  Cigala  are  passed  by  cuttings  and  tun- 
nels. — -  Beyond  (109  M.)  Canet  de  Mar,  a  lace-  making  town  with 
2900  inhab. ,  we  intersect  the  promontories  of  Las  Roscu  and  La  Serf* 

IIO1/2M.  Areays  de  Mar  rFondad«Z%fo;,  a  town  of  4620 inhab., 
es  picturesquely  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Calvdrio,   On  the  height 
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to  the  right  lies  Arenys  de  Munt^  to  which  'tartanas'  (p.  301)  ascend. 
The  town  has  a  nautical  school,  maintained  hy  the  merchants  of  Bai' 
celona.  —  Just  beyond  the  station  is  a  tunnel.  To  the  right  are  the 
Bttfios  de  Tito,  The  line  winds  through  the  rocks  on  the  seashore 
and  crosses  the  Caldetas.  On  the  right  is  the  Torre  de  lot  Encarhtado*. 
II2V2  M.  Caldetas  (Caldaa  d'Eattack),  consisting  of  CkUdetas  de 
Mar  and  Caldetas  de  Dolt  (de  Arrtba)t  or  lower  and  upper  Caldetas, 
and  possessing  some  warm  springs  (105**  Fahr.).  To  the  right  are  the 
castle  of  Bocaberti  and  a  number  of  country-houset.  Farther  on  are 
the  villages  of  San  Vicente  de  LUvaneras  and  San  Andris  de  Llevane^ 
ras  and  the  tower  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Noiti  Arfan.  We  cross  the 
ramhla  of  Sam  Simon  and  traverse  the  suburb  of  Habana. 

117  M.  Xatar6  (Fonda  de  Montserrat;  Bestawant  de  Franeia)^ 
the  Roman  Buro,  is  an  important  seaport  and  industrial  town,  with 
20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper  or  old  town  and  a 
lower  or  modem  town.  The  Parish  Chiurch  contains  paintings  by 
Yiladomat  (p.  245)  and  Montana.    Numerous  fountains. 

To  the  right,  as  we  proceed,  are  the  castle  of  Boriache  and  the 
carbonated  chalybeate  spring  of  Argentona.  Farther  on  are  Cabrera 
and  Cabrils^  known  for  ^elr  roses  and  strawberries. 

120Vs  M.  Vilasar,  consisting  of  ViUuar  de  DaU  (or  de  Arriha) 
and  VUasar  de  Mar.  The  upper  town  still  possessea  a  few  medi»val 
watch-towers  (caalayas),  dating  from  a  time  when  this  whole  coast 
had  to  be  guarded  against  pirates.  —  Farther  on  is  the  castle  of  Ftt- 
oKsry  with  the  Torre  del  Homeneije.  —  122  M.  Premid  de  Mwr;  then, 
FrcrniA  de  Dalt^  almost  hidden  by  groves  of  oranges  and  olives. 

124  M.  Ocata,  with  a  Romanesque  and  a  medieval  tower,  is  a 
suburb  of  (124 Vs  M.)  Maanou,  which  lies  in  a  picturesque  amphi- 
theatre. Tartanas  run  hence  to  the  orange-growing  village  of  Alella. 
—  The  train  crosses  the  Alella  and  the  Fiana  and  threads  a  tunneL 
127^2  M.  Monf/aij  with  a  castle  famed  for  its  resistance  to  the 
French  in  1808.  A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Car- 
thusian convent  of  MontaUgrCy  founded  by  Juan  de  Nea  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  cent,  and  destroyed  in  the  stormy  year  1835. 

I281/2  M.  Badalona,  the  Baehdo  of  the  Romans  and  now  one  of 
the  outer  suburbs  of  Barcelona,  lies  In  the  midst  of  a  rich  plain  and 
OMtains  18,075  inhab.  and  several  large  factories.  Above  the  town 
rises  the  FUntigaldy  a  precipitous  rock,  on  the  E.  side  of  which, 
near  the  old  Convento  de  la  Afurta,  has  been  chiselled  an  inscription 
to  Apollo.   Splendid  view  of  the  sea  and  coast. 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Besos  (p.  236),  the  water  of  which  is  in 
lummer  sometimes  entirely  absorbed  by  the  needs  of  Barcelona. 
We  pass  many  other  factories  aad  the  suburb  of  (131 V3  M.)  Pu^Oo 
Jhevo,  which  contains  the  E.  cemetery  (p.  256).  To  the  right  is  the 
park,  to  the  left  are  the  bull-ring  and  Barceloneta,  ^  . 
134  M.  Barcelona,  see  p.  238.  Digitized  by  Uoogle 
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Bailway  Stations.  1.  Estaci&n  de  Francia,  Paseo  de  la  Adnana(Pl.  H, 
9, 10;  reataurant),  near  the  harbour,  for  the  railways  to  Gerona,  Port-Bon, 
and  Perpignan  (B.  21),  to  Martorell  (Bens  \  B.  25b),  to  San  Vicente  de  Cal- 
ders,  Bens,  and  Saragogsa  (B.  25a),  via  San  Vicente  to  Boda  de  Bard  and 
PicamoixonsCL^rida;  p.  269),  and  to  Tarragona  (Tortoaa,  Valencia  ^  B.  26). 
—  2.  Bstacidn  del  Norte  (PI.  I,  S;  restaurant),  for  trains  to  Monistrol,  Ldrida, 
and  Saragopsa  (B.  23).  —  3.  Ettaddn  de  Sarrid  (PI.  G,  8),  for  local  traiw 
to  Gracia,  San  Gervasio,  Bonanova,  and  Sarrid.  —  The  trains  are  met  by 
the  Hotel  Omnibtues,  the  Omnibus  Oenerdl  (comp.  p.  xvi;  fare  25  c.,  each 
article  of  luggage  25-50  c),  and  Cdbt  (p.  239).  —  Despacho  Central  (p.  xri), 
Itambla  del  Centro  (PI.  F,  9). 

Arrival  by  Sea.  The  large  steamers  anchor  off  Barceloneta  (Paradero 
deLanchas;  to  the  S.  of  PI.  I,  F  11)-,  landing  by  small  boat  (lancha)  60  c, 
each  article  of  luggage  25-50  c.  Smaller  steamers  (snch  as  those  from  the 
Balearic  Islands)  land  at  the  quays.  The  porter  (mozo  de  cordel)^  who 
carries  the  luggage  to  the  Aduana^  receives  >/«-!  p.  Drive  thence  to  the 
hotel,  see  above.  —  The  agencies  (detpachoe)  of  most  of  the  steamboat 
companies  are  in  the  Pas^o  de  I<'abel  Segunda  or  the  Plaza  de  Palacio 
(Pi.  II  i  G,  H,  9, 10).  Steamers  ply  direct  to  Cette,  Marseilles  (comp.  p.  zix), 
Genoa,  Majorca  (p.  284),  Valencia,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  etc. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii  and  PI.  U,  p.  240).  *Gean  Hotel  (formerly 
Cuairo  Neurones;  PI.  a,  F  9),  Bambla  del  Centro  85,  opposite  the  Teatro 
Principal,  B.  5,  d^j.  with  wine  4,  D.  with  wine  5,  pens.  12Vt-^  p.;  Gband 
HdTEL  Continental  (PI.  b ;  G,  8),  Bambla  Canaletas  10,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Plaza  de  CataluSa,  with  a  large  cafd-restaurant.  d^j.  or  D.  5,  pens,  from 
10  p.;  *Gband  H6tel  d'Akoletbbkk  (PL  i;  G,  8),  Flaza  de  Gataluna  and 
Paseo  de  Gracia,  pens,  from  10  p.:  *Hot.  db  Osientb  (PL  d;  F, 9),  Bambla 
del  Centro  20,  W.  side,  B.  3V2,  d^j.  4,  D.  5,  pens.  10,  omn.  1  p.  —  •Hot.  db 
Fbancb,  Bambla  de  Santa  Monica  21  (PL  F,  9)  \  Hotel  db  Ambos  Hdndos 
(PL  m;  H,  8),  a  handsome  new  building  in  the  Bonda  San  Pedro,  near 
the  Estacidn  del  Norte,  with  restaurant;  Hot.  Pbniksular  (PI.  e;  F,  9), 
Calle  de  San  Pablo  34,  well  spoken  of  ^  Fonda  db  EspaSTa  (PL  f;  F,  9), 
Calle  de  San  Pablo  9,  d^j.  272,  D.  2»/2,  pens.  6  p.  j  Hot.  Intbbnacional 
(PL  g\  F,  9),  Llano  de  la  Boqueria  1,  corner  of  the  Bambla  del  Centro. 
unpretending,  pens.  6  p.;  Fonda  del  Combbcio,  Calle  Escudillers  II 
(PL  G.  9),  pens.  6-6  p. ;  Hotel  db  Cataluna,  Plaza  Beal  (PL  F,  9),  pens, 
from  0  p.  •,  Hotel  del  Univbbso,  Plaza  de  Palacio  3  (PL  H,  9),  near  the 
harbour,  pens,  from  5  p.  —  Oasas  de  Hnespedes  (comp.  p.  xxiil>  O,  Rcauini^ 
Paseo  Colon  8  and  Dormitorio  de  San  Francisco  5  (PL  F,  10),  with  view 
of  the  harbour;  Pedro  Mayoral^  Calle  de  Col6n  3;  Aire.  De  Berguej  Bambla 
Cataluna  123.  —  Furnished  Rooms.  Uaieon  MevbUe  de  Francois  ^  Calle  de 
los  Escudillers  5  (PL  G,  9);  Maisons  MeubUes,  Bambla  del  Centro  87,  Calle 
Conde  del  Asalto  20,  and  Calle  Union  4  (English  spoken). 

Caf^s  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Bambla,  named  from 
S.  to  N. :  Americano^  Oriente  (see  above),  Liceo  (in  the  Teatro  del  Liceo); 
on  the  E.  side :  Central^  Suizo^  Pari*  Qzsi  two  with  restaurant  and  a  second 
entrance  in  the  Plaza  Beal),  Martin^  Continental  (see  above).  Ci^/i  Espatol, 
Plaza  Real  (PL  F,  9).  The  finest  caf^s  are  now  those  in  the  Pas^o  de 
Gracia  (PL  G,  7),  all  with  large  billiard-rooms:  on  the  left  aide,  ^Cafi 
Colon^  Cafi  de  la  Alhambra;  on  the  right,  Ca/4  Novedades,  adorned  with 
views  of  Spain.  —  In  summer  numerous  HorchcUeriae  (comp.  p.  xxiv) 
are  open. 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  At  most  of  the  above-named  caf^  and 
^hotels.  Also:  *Reetaurant  de  Francia  (Juetin).  Plaza  Beal  12,  d^j.  from  4, 
D.  from  5  p.;  Restavrant  de  Martin,  Bambla  del  Centro  5,  dej.  or  D,  from 
4  p. ;  Restaurant  Univereal,  Bambla  Santa  Monica  2,  on  the  'Duval*  system, 


f  In  the  references  to  the  plans  of  the  city,  PL  X  indicates  the  large 
general  plan  opposite,  PL  II  that  of  the  inner  city.     Beferer^'*'"'        H^ 
neither  numeral  is  given  apply  to  both  plans.  ^P 
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Moderate i  *Ca/i  Miitttnar  (p.  266),  on  the  Ufontjuicli,  with  flne  view.  In 
summer  there  are  two  caf^s-restaurants  at  the  BeMos  de  Mar  (p.  240). 

Beer  Houses  (CerveceHas)y  all  with  Bavarian  beer.  Restaurant  Gam- 
Wma,  Ramhla  Santa  Monica  29,  E.  side;  lion  d"Or^  Plaza  del  Teatro  6; 
Restaurant  de  Mvnichy  Calle  Fontanella  6,  by  the  Plaza  de  GatsUuna  \  Cafl 
Suito,  see  p.  288  ^  Ca/i- Restaurant  Continental^  see  p.  238. 

Gabs  {Cochet  de  Plata^  Carruajes;  tariflf  in  each  vehicle).  There  are 
tbree  sones.  The  following  is  the  tariff  within  the  Fibst  Zokb,  which 
extends  on  the  8.  to  Miramar  (PI.  I;  £,  10),  on  the  W.  to  tbe  intersection  of 
tbe  Granvfa  Diagonal  with  the  Pas^o  de  Gracia  (PI.  I.  G,  6),  and  on  tbe  N.E. 


to  the  Calle  de  Marina  (PI.  I;  E,  7-10): 


3  pers.  I  4  pere. 


Cab  with  one  horse,  per  drive  .    .    .    , 
n       r,        »>         1,    1  per  hour  ... 
Cab  with  two  horses,  per  drive     ,    . 
9       9        n        »      ♦  per  Iiour      .    . 

For  the  Sscokd  and  Thibd  Zones  the  tariff  by  time  is  alone  in  use 
(3, 3V2,  or  4  p.,  with  two  horses  5  p.).  If  the  cab  is  dismissed  in  the  third 
zone  (i,e.  to  tbe  K.  of  the  Calle  San  Pedro  del  Paulat,  PI.  I,  M,  8,  9,  or  to 
the  W.  of  the  Plaza  Josepets  at  Gracia,  PI.  I,  G,  H,  3),  the  driver  is  entitle* 
to  1  p.  as  return-fare.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  each  case  to  make  a 
bargain  beforehand. 

The  night-fares,  which  are  about  50  per  cent  higher,  are  due  in  winter 
fiom  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  in  summer  from  ^  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  —  An  extra  fare 
ofSOe.  is  charged  for  drives  to  Railway  Stations  and  Steamboat  Quays.  — 
laggage  up  to  66  lbs.  is  reckoned  as  1  pers.  —  In  the  case  of  complaints 
the  coachman  is  bound  to  drive  his  passenger  to  the  AUaldta  without 
charge. 

Tramways  {TranMasj  mainly  electric):  comp.  the  Plan^  fare  10  c,  on 
San.  and  holidays  16  c.  The  main  lines  cross  the  city  from  the  harbour 
toOraeia  and  run  round  the  old  town  (Trctnvia  de  Circunvalacidn) {  others 
ran  to  Barceloneta  and  other  suburbs.  There  are  also  various  lines  of 
Okhibusbs. 

Bfeeam  Tramways  run  from  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna  to  Oracia,  San  Cfer- 
rario,  and  Barrid;  from  the  Calle  del  (3omercio  (PI.  H,  9)  to  Sctn  Martin 
de  Provensals  and  Badalona;  and  from  the  Calle  de  Trafalgar  (PI.  H,  8)  to 
^  Sagrera  (branch-line  to  Horta)  and  Ban  Andris. 

Harbour  Steamers  ( Vapores  Omnibus)  ply  every  10  min.  from  the  Em- 
barcadero  de  la  Paz  (Pi.  F,  IQf)  to  Barceloneta  (p.  254;  fare  10  c,  there  and 
back  16  c.). 

The  Poat  Office  (Correo^  PI.  F  8 ;  comp.  p.  xx),  in  Ihe  Plaza  del  Buen 
snceso,  is  open  for  Jposte  restante'  business  and  delivery  of  registered 
letters  8-11,  3-6,  and  8-9;  for  the  despatch  of  registered  letters  to  foreira 
countries  9-1.80  and  6-9;  for  money-order  business  9.30-1230  and  3.30-8. 
Branch  Office,  Pa-aja  del  Cr^dito.  —  Telegraph  Office  (TeUgrafo)^  Ronda 
de  la  Universidad  17-19  (PI.  F,  G,  7)  and  Plaza  del  Teatro  (PI.  F,  9).  — 
Telephone  Office  (Telifcnos)^  Calle  de  los  Gigantes  2  (government)  and 
Calle  Zurbano  4,  near  the  Plaza  Beal  (PI.  F,  9;  private). 

Thetttres  (comp.  p.  xxvlii ;  performances  usually  from  mid-Sept,  to  th 
«ttd  of  Maj).  *Gr€m  Teatro  del  Lieoo  (PI.  F.  9),  Ramhla  del  Centro,  with 
room  for  3600  persons.  Italian  operas;  prices  as  in  the  Teatro  Real  of 
Madrid  (p.  68).  —  Teafro  Principal  (PI.  F,  9),  Plaza  del  Teatro ;  SOOO  seats. 
Dtamas.  comedies,  and  ballets.  —  Teatro  Lirico  (PI.  I ;  G,  6),  Calle  de  Mal- 
lorca,  also  used  for  concerts.  —  Teatro  Catald  (Romea;  PI.  F,  8),  Calle  del 
Hospital,  for  pieces  in  the  Catalan  tongue.  —  2*.  <fe  Novedades  (PI.  G,  7), 
Calle  Caspe;  drama  and  opera.  —  T.  Tivoli  (PI.  G,  7),  Calle  Ca.ope  4,  now 
»  circus.  —  Small  Spanish  operettas  (xarzuelas)  are  given  in  th©  Eldorado 
(Kambla  de  CataluSa),  the  Teatro  Granvia  (Calle  de  las  Cortes),  and  the 
Ifueto  Retiro  (same  street).  edbyGoOQle 

,     BuU  Bing  (Plaxa  de  Toros;  PI.  H  10;  comp.  p.  xxviii),  in  Bai€feloneU 
built  in  1834  and  renewed  in  1867,  with  14,500  places. 
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CyoUng  Bink  (Velddromo;  PI.  I,  £  8),  built  in  18^,  Galle  de  Holodell, 
he  suburb  of  Gervaaio,  not  far  from  the  Bonanova  station  (p.  265). 
Basque  Ball  Games  {Jwgot  de  Pelota;  comp.  p.  xxzi)  in  the  Fronidn 


in  the  suburb  of  Gervasio,  not  far  from  the  Bonanova  station  (p.  265). 
Basque  Ball  Games  {Jwgot  de  Pelota;  comp.  p.  xxzi)  in  the  Fro 
BareelorUi  (PI.  I^  I,  7),  Galle  de  la  Diputacidn,  and  in  the  Frontdn  CondcA, 


Calle  del  Eosellon,  cor.  of  the  Calle  de  Balmes  (PI.  F,  5,  6). 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxxv).  The  best  are  in  the  Galle  de  Fernando  Septimo 
and  the  Pl.-.za  Real.  Among  the  chief  local  manufactures  may  be  mentioned 
the  beautiful  point  lace  (punt€Uy  encajee)  and  blond  lace  (blondae^  eneaja 
de  seda).  —  The  swords,  knives,  and  inlaid  work  of  Toledo  (p.  149)  are 
sold  by  Vivee,  Galle  de  Fernando  Septimo  23.  —  Tasteful  objects  in  gold 
and  silver,  such  as  the  arraeadas  or  Gatalonian  earrings,  in  the  Galle  de 
la  Platerfa.  —  Preserved  meats,  confectionery,  and  liqueurs  kept  by  PareiA 
Hermanoe^  Bambla  del  Gentro  36 ;  Fortuny  Hermanot^  Galle  Hospital  s  Llibrey 
cor.  of  the  Bambla  and  Galle  de  Fernando  Septimo;  Matsana^  Galle  de 
Fernando  Septimo. 

Booksellers.  Libreria  Franeesa^  Enrique  Lopex^  A.  Verdoffuer^  Bambla 
del  Gentro,  Nos.  8,  20,  and  6;  Libreria  Jntemacional  (Schulze),  Calle  de 
Fernando  Settimo  67  (also  photographs  and  music;  information  willingly 
given  to  strangers).  —  Photogbaphs:  Dwan,  Calle  Fernando  38. 

Banks.  Cridii  LyonnaU,  Bambla  del  Gentro  28;  Banco  de  EepaMa^ 
Bambla  de  Santa  Hdnica  27:  Vidal  Qvadrai  Hermcmos^  Porticos  de  Xifr<$2; 
O.  Feterty  Paseo  de  Gracia  6.  —  Keney  Ghangers  iCaoMetoi  de  Moneda; 
comp.  p.  xii):  Cridii  LyonnaU^  see  above;  several  others  In  the  BambU 
del  Gentro. 

Baths  (BaHoe):  Pasaje  de  la  Paz  8,  Galle  de  Gaspe  7,  Bambla  de 
Estudios  9,  Galle  del  Teatro  9.  In  summer  warm  and  cold  sea-water  batbi 
(50  c,  bathing  dress  26  c.)  may  be  had  at  the  BtMot  de  Jfarf  Barceloneta. 

Physicians.  Br.  B.  Bobert^  Galle  Cortes  248;  Br.  Bodr.  Mendee,  Paseo 
de  Gracia  90;  Br.  Bonet^  Paseo  de  Gracia  24;  Br.  Cardenaly  Pasaje  Mcr- 
cador  13;  Dr.  Puiff  Carbd^  Galle  Gaspe  7  (hydropathist) ;  Br.  Kavpp,  Calle 
Diputacidn  886.  Homeopathic :  Br.  Badia,  Bonda  de  San  Pedro  18.  — 
Oculist.  Br.  BiadOy  Calle  Claris  44.  —  Dentists.  Br.  WilHanu^  Bambl* 
Catalu&a;  Bufreene^  Bambla  de  Ganaletas  4. 

Apothecaries  (Farmdcias).  Oenovi^  Bambla  del  Gentro  3;  Fortumif  So- 
brinasy  Puerta  Ferissa  1,  cor.  of  the  Bambla;  Trenard  (speaks  French), 
Calle  de  las  Cortes  296;  Boatella,  Bambla  del  Gentro  87;  MorellOy  Puerta 
del  Angel  21. 

Consulates.  British  Consul,  J.  F.  Roberts,  Galle  de  la  Plata  7;  Vice- 
Consul,  F.  Witty;  Pro -Consul.  John  W.  Witty.  —  U.S.  Consul  General, 
JuUue  0.  Lay,  Paseo  de  Colon  4;  Vice-Consul,  H.  H.  Rider. 

Lloyd's  Agents.    AfacAndrewe  A  Co.,  13  Porticos  de  Xifr^. 

English  Church,  Calle  de  las  Cortes  345 ;  chaplain,  Ben.  0.  F.  Jcukeony 
Galle  de  Bruch  129.  ^  Seamen's  Institute,  Calle  Cristina  8. 

Exhibitions  of  Art  in  the  Salon  Parity  Calle  de  Petritxol  3  (E.  aide  of 
the  Bambla  San  Jos6),  and  in  the  Circulo  ArtUtieo.  Calle  de  las  Cortes  313, 
both  open  throughout  the  year.  —  Industrial  or  International  Bxhibition  in 
spring,  in  the  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes  (p.  254). 

Popular  Festivals.  Jan.  1st.  IfeiD  Tear's  Bay.  —  Jan.  17th.  Fits  of 
St.  Anthony,  with  blessing  of  domestic  animals  in  front  of  several  churches. 
—  From  Jan.  till  the  end  of  the  Carnival  Masked  Balls  (BaiUs  de  Mdsoaras) 
are  held  at  the  different  theatres,  the  most  elegant  at  the  Liceo  (p.  289). 
The  last  days  of  the  Carnival  are  celebrated  with  great  exuberance,  before 
its  ^buriar  on  the  first  day  of  Lent  (Miircolu  de  Cenita).  lirobably  more 
than  half  the  population  of  Barcelona  passes  Ash  Wednesday  outside  the 
gates.  —  St.  Joseph's  Bay  (Har.  19th),  the  sainVs  day  of  innumerable  Jos^ 
and  Josefas,  is  celebrated  by  the  giving  of  present",  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  confectionery.  —  On  the  day  before  Ptam  Sitaday  a  great  palm  fair 
(comp.  p.  330)  is  held  in  the  Bambla  de  Cataluna;  on  Sunday  the  con- 
Becrated  branches  are  fastened  to  the  balconies.  —  On  the  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  Holy  Week  the  ringing  of  bells  and  nearly  all  wheeled  traffic  are 
stopped.  Mourning  is  worn  (the  women  vHth  mantillas),  and  the  churches 
-e  draped  in  black.    At  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  tl^  Besurrection  is  hailed 
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with  bell-xiiiging  «Bd  general  noise.  A  large  lamb  fair  is  held  in  the 
Pu^o  de  San  Juan  (PL  H,  6-8).  —  April  23rd.  FSte  of  St.  George,  in  his 
chapel  (p.  1251),  with  a  fair  for  flowers  in  the  Audiencia  and  for  toys  in 
the  Plaza  de  la  Oonstitncidn.  —  On  the  first  San.  in  May,  in  the  Sala  de 
Oontrataciones  of  the  Lonja  (p.  253),  are  held  the  so-called  Jeche  Floral, 
or  Floral  Oameti  a  seriea  of  poetic  contests,  for  which  the  prize,  after  the 
Proven9al  fashion,  is  an  artificial  flower  or  the  title  'Mestre  en  Gay  Saber' 
(Master  of  the  Gay  Science).  These  contests  were  founded  by  John  I.  of 
Amgon  in  13^  for  the  encouragement  of  Catalan  poetry,  and  were  reaus- 
eitated  in  1849.  —  On  Corjuu  Chrieti  Day  there  i«  a  great  procession  from 
the  Cathedral  round  the  old  city,  accompanied  with  the  throwing  of  ^ser- 
pentins'  and  broom-blossoms.  —  The  iStes  of  Bt.  John  ^Verbena  de  San 
^iian,  June  23-24th)  and  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  25th)  are  celebrated 
by  bonfires  in  the  Paseo  de  San  Juan  and  other  (wide  streets.  A  great 
displav  of  fireworks  is  given  in  the  Park  (p.  253)  at  midnight.  —  Ox 
Sept.  24th  (Mercedes)  is  celebrated  the  Fiesta  Uagor,  a  great  holiday  with 
>>att-flght8.  —  On  ttie  Day  «/  Ail  Saints  and  tiie  Day  of  AU  Somls  (Nov.  1st 
and  2nd)  the  cemeteries  are  visited  and  the  graves  decked  with  flowers^ 
while  there  is  a  great  coosnmption  of  marchpane  (paneclllos),  roasted 
chestnuts,  and  new  wine.  —  On  Bt.  Thomas's  Day  (Dec.  21st)  is  held  the 
annul  F€^r  of  Barcelona,  frequented  by  picturesque  peasants,  who  sell 
tarkes  (pavos)  and  other  pouHry  in  the  Rambla  de  Gataluia  and  the  Paseo 
de  la  Industria. 

Ohie^  A-ttractions  (lVs-2  days).  1st  Day.  Walk  from  the  Columbus 
Monument  (p.  244)  up  the  Rambla  (p.  243);  Plaza  Real  (p.  244);  through 
tbe  Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo  to  »•  Plaza  de  la  ConsHtueidn,  with  the 
Gata  de  la  Diputaeidn  (p.  ^1);  Cathedral  (p.  247).  A^ernoon :  Through  the 
Cfttte  de  la  Princesa  to  the  Park  (p.  253);  Plaza  de  Palacio  (p.  352);  Barbour 
(p.  243);  Santa  Maria  del  Mar  (p.  253).  —  2ad  Day.  Along  the  Bambla  to 
the  PUua  de  CatahMa  (p.  246);  Paseo  de  Cfraeia  (p.  246).  Excursion  to 
Arrid  (p.  255). 

Bareel&n&,  ^e  capital  of  the  old  Frineipddo  de  CaUdana,  and 
now  seat  of  the  Oaptalo-OeneTal  of  Catalonia,  of  a  bisbop,  and  of  a 
amYdrsity,  Ues  in  the  ^ame  latitode  as  Rouko,  In  an  undnlating  plain, 
wkieh  8lop«B  gradually  np  to  the  hlUs  on  the  N.W.  (highest  point 
Uidabo,  1745  ft.)  aad  Is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Moniancu 
Maleu  and  on  the  S.W.  hy  the  Montjuieh  (p.  255).  The  uatuxal 
oQtietB  ei  this  pleasant  basin  (6  M.  long  afid  2^2^  M.  wide)  are  the 
valley  of  the  Besda  on  the  N.  and  a  gap  on  the  S.W.  leading  to  the 
spacious  Ysiley  of  the  JUohregai.  The  dd  Barcelona,  which  was 
enclosed  by  walls  down  to  1860,  is  now  surrounded  by  regularly  laid 
out  new  quarters  and  suburbs.  The  whole  of  the  undulating  plain 
is  covered  with  Tillages,  palaces,  manufactories,  farms,  rural  churches 
(trmUas),  and  country-houses  (torres).  The  combination  of  huge 
factories  and  lofty,  smoking  chimneys  with  the  carefully  cultivated 
sengi^tropical  environs  and  the  picturesque  mountain -background 
forms  a  very  striking  picture. 

Old  BA«,OBi.oifA  forms  a  kind  of  irfegular  hexagon,  the  S.E.  side 
of  whidi  is  bounded  by  the  harbour.  From  about  the  middle  of  this, 
towards  theN. ,  runs  a  wide  street  named  the  Bambla  (p.  244),  which 
intersects  the  whole  of  the  old  city,  dividing  it  into  the  Bibera  on 
the  E.  and  the  Arrdhdi  on  the  W.  On  its  highest  point ,  the  so- 
called  M(mU  Tdber,  stands  the  cathedral.  The  place  of  the  old  city- 
walls  is  now  taken  by  wide  boulevards.   To  t^e  W.  and  N.  these  are 
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known  as  'rondas' ;  to  the  N.E.  they  combine,  under  the  name  of 
the  Sal6n  de  San  Juan  and  the  Pas^o  de  la  Industiia,  with  the  park. 
The  New  Quabtebs  or  Eruanche  (extensions)  contain  a  great  number 
of  tasteful  and  even  magnificent  modem  buildings.  —  The  city  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  an  afternoon  stroll  under  the  shady  plane-tiees 
of  the  Rambla ,  or  after  dark ,  when  the  shops  in  the  Galle  de  Fer- 
nando Septimo  and  the  caf^s  in  the  Rambla  are  brilliantly  illuminated 
and  thousands  of  promenaders  are  enjoying  the  cool  evening-breeze 
from  the  hills.  Under  such  conditions  as  these  the  modem  traveller 
may  almost  be  tempted  to  agree  with  Don  Quixote  (II.  72)  when  he 
calls  Barcelona  *the  seat  of  courtesy ,  the  haven  of  strangers,  the 
refuge  Of  the  distressed,  the  mother  of  the  valiant,  the  champion  of 
the  wronged,  the  abode  of  true  friendship,  and  unique  both  in  beauty 
and  situation.' 

The  Climate  of  Barcelona  (comp .  p.  xxxiii)  is  singularly  pleasant ; 
the  summer  is  not  too  warm,  while  in  winter  it  almost  never  freezes 
and  snow  is  a  great  rarity.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  LUvani^  or 
rain-bringing  E.  wind;  the  QargcU,  or  N.E.  wind,  which  blows 
mainly  in  spring  and  is  also  moist;  the  S.W.  Ltbtche  (Ital.  Libecco, 
the  lilbyan  wind;  Catalan,  Lleveig  or  Oarbf),  which  betokens  clear 
weather ;  and  the  dry  Mestralj  or  N.  W.  wind,  the  harbinger  of  winter. 

The  History  of  Barcelona  coincides  with  that  of  Catalonia  (p.  229). 
^he  old  name  of  the  city  (Barcino)  is  generally,  but  erroneously,  connecttid 
with  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  Carthaginian.  By  Augustus  it  was  raised,  under 
the  name  of  JtUia  Fcmentia  (afterwards  Augusta  and  JHa\  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  colony;  and  in  the  Snd  cent,  it  attained  to  ccmsiderable  import- 
ance, rivalling  Tarraco  (p.  275)  and  quite  eclipsing  Emporiee  (p.  S32).  The 
Roman  town  occupied  the  oval  hill  now  crowned  by  the  cathedral.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  its  walls  and  gates  may  still  be  seen  between  the 
Pla2a  del  Begomir,  the  Galle  de  Avino  (PI.  11;  G.  6),  the  Plaaa  del  ADg«l 
(p.  252),  and  the  steps  in  front  of  the  cathedral  (p.  247).  Barciruma  grev 
and  flourished  under  the  Visigoths,  who  twice  (4l5  and  531)  made  it  their 
temporary  capital  (comp.  p.  129).  Church-councils  were  held  here  in  510  and 
599.  The  Moors  captured  BardJakKna  in  713,  Louis  le  D^oonaix^  in  801. 
From  874  onwards  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  (p.  !^).  During 
this  period  and  afterwards,  when  Catalonia  was  united  with  Aragon,  Bar- 
celona rivalled  Genoa  and  Venice  as  one  of  the  three  great  trading  cities 
of  the  Mediterranean.  'She  divided  vdth  them  the  lucrative  commerce 
with  Alexandria;  and  her  port,  thronged  with  foreigners  from  every  nation, 
became  a  principal  emporium  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  spices,  drugs, 
perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities  of  the  East,  whence  they  were 
diffused  over  the  interior  of  Spain  and  the  European  Continent^  (lYetcoU). 
Its  Coruulado  del  Mar^  or  code  of  maritime  law,  with  which  it  was  in- 
vested in  1258  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  became,  under  the  name  of  *C(5digo 
de  las  Oostumbres  Maritimas  de  Barcelona**,  as  authoritative  in  mediSBval 
Europe  as  the  Bhodian  laws  were  in  antiquity.  The  union  with  Castile, 
and  still  more  the  great  discoveries  of  the  15th  cent.,  were  serious  blows 
to  its  coitimercial  supremacy.  Barcelona  naturally  laid  the  blame  for  its 
decline  on  the  policy  of  the  'Spanish'  government,  and  hence  its  sympathies 
long  oscillated  between  France  and  Spain.  Unsuccessful  attempts  at  revolt, 
especially  that  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  led  to  the  abolition  of 
its  fu^ros  (p.  230).  The  Bourbon  dynasty  built  the  citadel  (begun  in  1715) 
and  the  hated  walls,  which  were  all  the  more  intolerable  because  the  city 
was  rapidly  growing  in  industrial  importance.  The  whole  history  of 
Barcelona  since  then  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  revolts ,  street-fights, 
and  bombardments,  the  main  object  of  which  waa  the  destruction  of  the 
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luunpering  fortifications.    The  desired  liberty,  however,  was  not  attained 

till  iseo. 

The  architectural  history  of  Barcelona  is  much  more  complete,  whilst 
its  buildings  are  niore  numerous,  than  those  of  any  of  our  own  old  cities, 
of  which  it  is  in  some  sort  the  rival . . .  The  architecture  of  Cataluna 
had  many  peculiarities,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
when  most  of  the  great  buildings  of  Barcelona  were  being  erected,  they 
were  so  marked  as  to  justify  me,  I  think,  in  calling  the  style  as  completely 
and  exclusively  national  or  provincial,  as,  to  take  a  contemporary  English 
example,  was  our  own  Norfolk  middle-pointed.  The  examination  of  them 
will,  therefore,  have  much  more  value  and  interest  than  that  of  even 
grander  buildings  erected  in  a  style  transplanted  from  another  country, 
sach  as  we  see  at  Burgos  and  Toledo ;  and  beside  this,  there  was  one 
great  problem  which  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  Catalan  architects  satis- 
factorily solved  —  the  erection  of  churches  of  enormous  and  almost  un- 
equalled internal  width'  (Street}, 

Barcelona  itself  contains  about  276,000  inhab.,  but  this  figure 
is  increased  to  510,000  if  we  include  the  following  suburbs,  which 
are  now  part  of  the  city :  Sans,  Las  Corts,  San  Oervasio  de  Cos- 
wtea,  Oraciaf  Horta,  San  AndrSs  de  Palomar^  and  San  Martin  de 
Provensals.  It  is  well  entitled  by  the  volume  of  its  industry  to  the 
title  of  the  'Manchester  of  Spain'.  As  is  largely  the  case  at  Man- 
cbegter,  the  great  factories,  however,  are  all  outside  the  city.  The 
fiawelonians  combine  the  vivacity  of  the  Gaul  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Gastilian,  while  their  appreciation  of  music  recalls  the  Teuton. 
In  no  town  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  flows  a  more  vigorous  and  cheer- 
ful tide  of  life ;  and  none  makes  so  cosmopolitan  an  impression. 

a.  The  Harbour.  The  Bambla  and  its  Side  Streets. 
The  Puerto  or  Harbour  (PL  I;  F,  G,  10,  11)  has  an  area  of 
290  acres,  including  the  Ante-Puerto;  it  is  thus  larger  than  the  three 
harbours  of  Marseilles  all  put  together,  but  considerably  smaller  than 
that  of  Genoa.  Its  main  axis  is  fully  1  M.  in  length ;  the  width  of 
the  entrance  (to  the  S.)  is  310  yds. ;  the  depth  is  25-50  ft.  It  is 
sheltered  from  the  sea  by  two  long  MueUes^  or  moles  (1400  yds.  and 
700  yds.  in  length) ,  which  afford  an  admirable  promenade.  Har- 
hour  steamers,  see  p.  239. 

Along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  harbour  stretches  the  ♦Pasbo  db 
Col6n  (PL  F,  G,  10),  a  quay,  140  ft.  wide  and  planted  with  pahns. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  coffln-shaped  Montjuich  (p.  255) 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  lofty  Deposito  Oomercial  (p.  252)  and 
Barceloneta  (p.  254)  on  the  other.  At  its  N.  end,  in  the  small 
Plaza  de  Antonio  Lopez  (PL  II ;  G,  9),  near  the  Pas^o  Isabel  Segunda 
and  the  Plaza  de  Palacio  (p.  262) ,  stands  a  monument,  by  Mestres 
and  Vallmitjana  (1883),  to  Antonio  Lopez,  Marquis  de  ComiUas,  a 
acted  ship-owner  and  encourager  of  navigation.  On  one  side  this 
plaza  is  flanked  by  old  arcades  (Arcos  de  las  Encantes).  —  No.  33 
in  the  Pastfo  de  Ool6n  is  marked  by  a  bust  as  the  residence  of  Cer- 
vantes (?).  Farther  to  the  S.W.  is  the  small  Plaza  del  Duque  Medi- 
naceU  (PL  II;  G,  10),  with  a  statue  of  Oalceran  Marquet,  a  Catalan 
admiral,  erected  in  1851. 
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Towards  the  S.W.  the  Columlms  Promenade  ends  llttinglly  in 
tbe  Plaza  db  la  Paz,  at  the  ^Xoauaeato  k  Col6n  (PI.  F,  10), 
whieh  ifl  200  ft.  high  and  was  erected  in  1882-88  from  a  design  by 
the  architect  Cayetano  Buhigcu.  The  lower  part  of  it  consists  of  a 
stone  ^atform,  snrronnded  by  eight  bronze  lions  and  adorned  with 
bronze  reliefs  of  scenes  firom  the  life  of  Ooinmbus,  by  JosS  LUmoM 
and  Ant,  Vilanova,  medallions  of  his  patrons,  and  allegorical  figures 
of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Leon,  and  Castile,  by  Carhonell,  Ckurca6.s6^  Qa- 
mot,  and  Baf,  AtchS,  On  this  base  rises  a  lofty  iron  column,  support- 
ing a  large  gilded  ball  on  which  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Oolnmbas 
(23  ft.  high),  by  Baf.  Atchi,  Two  flights,  of  stairs  and  a  Uft  (1  p.) 
ascend  to  the  ball,  which  commands  a  floe  view  of  the  harbour,  tiie 
oity,  the  crescent  of  mountains  round  Baroelona,  and  the  town-be- 
sprinkled coast  to  the  N.E.  —  The  new  Adttana  or  custom*ho«se, 
near  the  Muelle  de  Atarazaoas,  is  still  unoccupied. 

The  Columbus  Monument  stands  opposite  the  S.  end  of  ^e 
*Sambla  (Pi.  F,  G,  10-8),  the  imposing  main  street  of  ^e  eld 
town,  which  is  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  plane-trees  and  ext^ids 
from  the  harbour  to  the  Plaza  de  Catalufia,  a  distance  of  3/4  M.  Under- 
neath  it  flows  ike  Riera  de  MaUa,  which  is  now  vaulted  over.  The 
name  Rambla,  which  is  used  throughout  SpsJn  for  a  dry  river  bed, 
comes  ficom  the  Arabic  (p.  xl).  The  street  resembles  the  Paris  boule- 
vards, and  like  them  its  different  sections  bear  different  names. 

The  Rambla  Santa  Monica  (PI.  F,  10,  9),  as  the  first  part  o( 
the  street  is  nam«d ,  contains  (to  €he  right)  the  large  Bank  of  Baf- 
cdoffha  and  (to  the  left)  the  Cuartel  de  AtarmanaSf  a  Uige  barrack 
originally  built  by  Jaime  el  Conquistador  as  a  fortress  (1243).  The 
latter  is,  however,  to  be  torn  down. 

The  most  animated  part  of  the  street  is  the  Raicbla  dbl  Cbntbo 
(PI.  F,  9),  in  Yrhick  lie  the  largest  hotels  and  the  most  frequented 
caf^s.  To  the  left  stands  the  Teatro  Prindpal  (VI.  F,  9;  p.  239). 
In  the  Calle  de  Conde  del  Asalto,  which  diverges  to  the  left,  at  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  is  the  Casa  QueU  (p.  246),  a  bizarre  specimen  of 
modern  architecture. 

Opposite  the  Teatro  Principal  begins  the  CkiUe  de  lo$  BBcudilUrs 
(PI.  F,  G,  9),  one  of  the  liveliest  business-streets  of  the  city.  Higher 
up,  on  the  same  side,  ar«  the  Pasi^e  Baoardf  and  the  short  Calle  de 
Col6n,  leading  to  the  ♦Plaza  Rbal  (PI.  II ;  F,  9),  a  square,  planted 
with  palms  and  surrounded  with  arcades,  caf^s,  and  shops,  recalling 
the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris.  In  the  middle  is  a  handsome  fountain, 
with  D^ures  of  the  Graces.  —  Two  passages  lead  to  the  N.W.  from 
the  Plaza  Real  to  the  narrow  CalU  de  Fernando  Septkno  (PI.  F,  G,  9), 
which  ascends  gently  from  the  Rambla  del  Centro  to  the  Plaza  de 
la  Constitucidn  (p.  250).  It  contains  some  of  the  most  elegant  shops 
in  the  city  and  is  a  fa/vourite  promenade  on  winter-evenings. 

Farther  to  the  N.  in  the  Rambla  del  Centro  sUnds  the  Teairo  da 
Uceo  (PI.  F,  9).    Here  diverges  to  the  left  the  CaUe  de  San  PaUo, 
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leading  to  the  Romanesque  cbnrch  of  *8aii  Pablo  del  Campo  (PI. 
£)  9),  one  of  the  oldest  parish  ehuiekes  in  Barcelona,  erected  in  914 
by  Count  Wilfrid  II.  outside  the  to^n  (hence  ^del  campo')  for  a 
Benedictine  eonvent.  It  wa«  restored  hy  Qtdbtrto  OuUardo  in  1117, 
and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  early-Catalan  architecture  (p.  xliil). 
The  round  window  in  the  facade  is  a  later  interpolation.  On  the 
portal  are  the  symbols  of  SS.  John  and  Matthew  (p.  xlvii)  ;  aboye  is 
a  hand  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  The  nave  and  transept  are 
covered  with  barrel-vaulting.  Above  the  crossing  rises  an  octagonal 
cupola.  The  £.  end  has  three  parallel  apses.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  interesting.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  church  are  the  Cloisters^ 
with  cusped  arches  in  the  Saracenic  style,  rich  capitals,  and  coupled 
shafts. 

The  Bambla  del  Oentro  ends  at  the  Llano  db  la  BoQUEsfA 
(PL  II;  F,  9),  where  the  CalU  del  Hospital  diverges  to  the  left.  In 
the  latter,  to  the  left,  a  little  way  back  from  the  street,  is  the  church 
otSan  A§u8tin  (PI.  F,  9).  a  baroque  building  with  a  fine  apse,  erected 
l>y  Pedro  Bertrin  in  1758-50  and  injured  by  Are  in  1835.  In  one 
o!  the  side-chapels ,  on  a  small  eleyation  (as  in  other  churches  of 
ihe  city) ,  is  a  highly  revered  and  extraordinarily  ugly  image  of  the 
Saviour. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Llano  de  la  Boquerfa ,  opposite  the  Oalle 
de  San  Pablo,  diverge  the  Oalle  Cardinal  Gasanas  and  the  Calle  de  la 
Bo^ueria,  "with  its  curious  shops,  both  leading  to  the  Plaza  de  Beato 
Oriol  (PI.  II ;  G,  9).  Here  stands  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Haria 
del  Pino  or  NueaUra  Senora  de  loa  Beyei,  erected  in  the  15th  cent,  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  structure  and  consecrated  in  1453.  It  is  a 
characteristic  Oatalonian  church  with  a  huge  nave  and  no  aisles 
(comp.  p.  xlv).  It  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  series  of  chapels 
and  ends  in  a  beautiful  heptagonal  apse.  In  the  W.  facade  is  a  largce 
rose-window  filled  with  fine  tracery.  The  stained-glass  windows  are 
handsome.  In  the  3rd  side-chapel  to  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Ant. 
Viladomat  (1678-1755) ,  the  Catalonian  painter.  To  the  N.E.  is  a 
lofty  detached  octagonal  Tower ^  commanding  a  fine  view.  On  Palm 
Sunday  a  consecrated  pine-branch  is  hung  up  here,  in  memory  of 
the  tradition  that  the  church's  image  of  the  Virgin  was  found  in 
the  trunk  of  a  pine-tree. 

The  next  section  of  the  Rambla  is  named  Rambla  San  Josi^ 
(PI.  F,  9,  8),  also  known  as  Rambla  de  las  Flores  from  the  flower - 
market  held  here  every  morning.  To  the  left  are  various  entrances 
to  the  Boquerfa  or  Mercado  de  San  Josi  (PI.  F,  8),  the  chief  covered 
market  of  the  city. 

Farther  on  is  the  Rambla  db  Estudios  (PL  II  j  G,  8) ,  where 
an  interesting  bird-market  is.  held  in  the  morning.  To  the  left,  at 
the  coiner  of  the  Calle  del  Carmen ,  is  the  former  Jesuit  church  of 
J^uestra  Senora  de  BeUn  (PI.  F,  G,  8),  built  in  the  baroque  style  in 
1681-1729.   Here  is  now  preserved  the  sword  which  Ignatius  Loyola 
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laid  on  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  of  Montserrat  (p.  268).  The  paint- 
ings at  the  altar  are  ascribed  to  Yiladomat.  On  the  same  side  is  El 
Siglo^  a  large  commercial  estahlishment. 

The  Ramhla  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  Catalnfia  (PI.  0,7,8),  a  spacious 
square ,  which  is  soon  to  be  improved.  To  the  W.  lies  the  small 
Sarrid  Station  (pp.  238,  266). 

From  the  Plaza  de  Catalufia  the  Calle  de  Relayo  and  the  Ronda 
de  la  Universidad  lead  to  the  W.  to  the  TTniversity  (PI.  I;  F,  7), 
bnilt  by  Elias  Rogent  in  1863-73.  It  possesses  scientific  collections, 
a  large  library  (150,000  vols.),  and  a  school  for  architects  and 
engineers.  The  fine  staircase ,  the  anla  (paraninfo)  ,  and  various 
pictures  by  Al.  Cano  may  be  mentioned.  The  University  of  Barce- 
lona was  founded  by  Alfonso  V.  in  1450,  but  it  was  transferred 
by  Philip  V.  to  Cervera  (p.  268)  in  1717,  and  not  re-opened  here 
till  1842.  Between  that  date  and  1873  it  was  housed  in  the  Con- 
vento  del  Carmen.   It  Is  attended  by  about  2600  students. 

The  old  Rambla  is  continued  towards  the  N.W.  by  the  broad 
Rambla  DE  Cataluna,  which  runs  partly  on  the  covered-in  bed  of 
a  stream  and  traverses  the  whole  of  the  Ensanche.  At  its  intersection 
with  the  Calle  de  las  Cortes  (also  called  the  Granvia)  is  a  statue  of 
the  Catalan  political  economist  Quell  (1800-1872),  with  various  alle- 
gorical figures,  executed  by  Martorell  and  Nobas  and  erected  in 
1888.  At  the  intersection  of  the  Calle  de  Valencia  (PI.  I ;  G,  6)  is 
a  monument  by  Vilaseca  (also  erected  in  1888),  commemorating  Joti 
Anselmo  Clave  (1824-74),  a  Catalan  poet  and  musician,  and  foundet 
of  the  well-known  Coras  de  Clav6  (male  choral  societies). 

Almost  parallel  with  the  Rambla  de  Cataluna,  to  the  E.,  is  the 
*Pa8eo  de  Oracia  (PI.  G,  7-5),  a  fine  boulevard,  8/4  M.  long  and 
200  ft.  wide,  shaded  by  four  rows  of  plane-trees.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented on  winter-days  (esp.  12-1)  and  summer- evenings.  To  the 
left  is  the  large  CafS  Coldn  (p.  288).  —  Adjacent,  in  the  Calle  de 
Aragon,  is  the  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Concepcion  (PI.  H,  6), 
with  fine  old  cloisters  brought  from  the  old  town  in  1869. 

From  the  E.  angle  of  the  Plaza  de  Catalufia  the  narrow  Plaza  de 
Santa  Ana  leads  towards  the  cathedral.  To  the  left  (S.)  of  it  (entr. 
by  29  Calle  de  Santa  Ana)  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  Santa  Ana 
(PI.  0,  8),  built  by  Guillermo  II.,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  1146 
and  said  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
It  was  originally  a  cruciform  structure,  with  four  rectangular  arms 
of  equal  size  and  roofed  with  barrel -vaulting.^  The  W.  arm  was, 
however,  subsequently  extended  by  the  addition'of  two  Gothic  bays 
with  quadripartite  vaulting.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb 
of  Miguel  Boera ,  an  eminent  military  commander  under  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  and  Charles  V.  —  On  the  W.  the  church  is  adjoined  by 
Gothic  Cloisters  of  the  14th  cent.,  standing  askew  to  it  an^L  rising 
in  two  stories.  The  S.E.  walk  of  these  opens  on  the  chapter^house 
A  large  new  church  is  being  erected  hard  by. 
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b.  The  Cathedral  and  its  Keighbourhood  (Plaza  del  Bey,  Flaza 
de  la  Coii8titaci6n). 
The  **  Cathedral  (PI.  G,  9;   comp.    the  accompanying  plan), 
named  originally  Santa  Cruz  and  afterwards  also  Santa  Eulaliaj  in 
honour  of  the  tutelar  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  noblest  creations 
of  Spanish  Gothic.   It  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of  ancient  Bar- 
celona, on  a  site  originally  occupied  by  a  Roman  temple  and  later 
by  a  Moorish  mosque.   The  earliest  Christian  edifice  here  was  con- 
secrated in  1058,  but  the  only  parts  of  it  remaining  are  the  portals 
»  leading  from  the  cloisters  (p.  249)  to  the  S.W.  transept  and  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Lucia.     The  building  of  the  present  church  was 
(begun  in  May,  1298.    The  first  architect  of  importance  engaged  in 
the  work  seems  to  have  been  Jaime  Fdbre  of  Palm  a,  in  the  is- 
land of  Majorca,  who  was  summoned  to  the  office  of  superintend- 
h   ent  in  1318.     In  1339  the  crypt  was  finished  and  dedicated  to 
Santa  Eulalia.    In  1388  Maestre  Roq'ue  succeeded  Fabre  and  erected 
the  cloisters.     He  was  followed  by   BartolomS  Oual  and  Andris 
Eicudcr,   the  latter  of  whom  placed  the  keystone  of  the  vaulting 
in  position  on  Sept.  26th,  1448.    The  scale  of  the  building  *i8  by 
,    no  means  great,   yet  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  is  so 
I  good,  the  skill  in  the  admission  of  light  so  subtle,  and  the  height 
and  width  of  the  nave  so  noble,  that  an  impression  is  always  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  that  its  size  is  far  greater  than  it  really  is'  (Street). 
The  nave,  which  is  partly  blocked  up  by  the  coro,  has  a  small  tri- 
forium  over  its  main  arches  j  the  aisles  are  flanked  by  rows  of  chapels  ; 
r   the  transepts  project  but  slightly  beyond  the  main  walls;  the  E.  end 
presents  the  French  arrangement  of  a  single  apse  surrounded  by  an 
ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels.  The  church  is  so  closely  hemmed 
I  in  by  the  adjoining  buildings,  that  the  only  part  of  the  exterior 
freely  exposed  to  view  is  the  modem  N.W.  facade  (finished  in  1890), 

I  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Catedral.  This  is  approached  by  a  wide  flight  of 
steps.  The  octagonal  Cimborio,  above  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  was 
left  unfinished,  but  the  work  of  completing  it  was  undertaken  in 
I  1895.  The  two  transeptal  towers,  170  ft.  high,  were  built  in  the 
middle  ages.  In  that  to  the  N.E.  is  the  curious  arrangement  of  the 
hells  (14th  cent.),  common  in  Catalonian  churches. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Puerta  de  San  Ivo,  or  N.E.  doorway, 
in  the  Calle  de  los  Condes  de  Barcelona,  are  two  inscriptions  relating 
to  the  building  of  the  church  (1298  and  1329).  Above  the  door  is  a 
relief  of  the  fight  between  Vilardell  and  the  Dragon.  (According  to 
the  legend,  Vilardell  was  a  knight  who  slew  a  monstrous  dragon  let 
loose  upon  the  Christians  by  the  Moors.  Thereupon  he  held  his 
sword  aloft,  boasting  of  the  victory,  but  was  instantly  killed  by  some 
drops  of  the  poisonous  dragon's  blood  trickling  down  upon  him  from 
the  blade,  *Dios  castigando  su  vana  gloria'.) 

The  ♦INTBBIOB  (p.  xlv),  which  is  275  ft.  long  and  122  ft.  wide, 
Is  very  dark,  but  makes  an  impression  of  great  dignity  and  solemnity. 
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espedally  Vy  the  dimensions  of  tlL«  iukyo  (82  ft.  high  ftnd  42  ft.  wide> 
The  windows,  which  are  unusuaUy  small,  are  filled  with  magnificent 
Stained  Olasa  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  light-effects  at  sunset  are 
very  gorgeous.  Lofty  clustered  columns  (20  in  all)  separate  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  and  the  capilla  mayor  from  the  ambulatory.  — 
On  entering  by  the  Puerta  Mayor,  or  N.W.  portal,  we  find  ourselves 
below  the  octagonal  lantern.  To  the  right  opens  the  large  Capilla 
DBL  Santisimd  Sageambnto  or  DB  San  Olbgario  (also  entered 
from  the  cloisters),  which  is  roofed  with  fine  star -vaulting  and 
contains  the  Alabaster  Monument  of  Bishop  Olegarius  (d.  1136), 
erected  in  the  17th  century.    The  paintings  are  by  Ant,  ViladomaX 

Ssee  p.  246).  —  The  26  Smallbr  Chapbi^  date  chiefly  from  the 
6-lfth  centuries.  The  Capilla  de  San  Clemente  (PI.  1),  to  the  left 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Olegarius,  contains  the  tasteful  Gothic  Tomb  of 
Sancha  Ximinez  de  Cabrera.  In  the  Capill*  de  San  Raymuudo  de 
Penyafort  (PI.  2),  in  the  middle  of  the  right  aisle,  is  a  Sarcophagus 
containing  the  remains  of  St.  Raymond,  brought  from  the  ruined 
convent  of  Santa  Catalina.  In  the  ambulatory  is  the  Capilla  de  San 
Miguel  Arcingel  (PI.  3),  containing  the  superb  Monument  of  Bishop 
Berenguer  de  Falou  (d.  1240).  The  Capilla  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  del 
Patrocinio  (PI.  4),  adjoining  the  last,  contains  the  Tomb  of  Bishop 
Poncio  de  QuaXba  (d.  1334).  —  The  CapiUa  de  Santo  Cristo  de  Le- 
panto  (PI.  5)  contains  the  ^Christ  of  Lepanto\  which  Don  John  of 
Austria  is  said  to  have  carried  in  his  flag-ship  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Oct.  6th,  1671.  The  unusual  attitude  of  the  Saviour  has  given  rise 
to  the  belief  that  the  sacred  image  bent  its  head  to  escape  a  Turkish 
bullet.  —  The  Capilla  de  los  Inocentes  (PI.  6),  the  last  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  ambulatory,  is  adorned  by  the  handsome  Gothic  Monument 
of  Bishop  Ramon  de  EscaXer,  dating  from  late  in  the  15th  century. 

Navb.  The  Trascoro,  or  N.W.  end  of  the  core,  is  adorned  with 
four  admirable  •Reliefs  by  Bartolomi  Ordonez  (p.  liii)  and  Pedro 
Vilar  of  Saragossa  (1564),  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Eulalia.  The  silleria  is  finely  carved ;  the  lower  row  is  by  Mtdias 
Bonafi  (1457),  the  upper  row  and  the  canopies  are  by  Michael  Loker 
(Loquer;  1483),  perhaps  a  German  sculptor.  The  coats-of-arms  above 
the  stalls  recall  the  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (Toisou 
de  Oro),  held  here  by  Charles  V.  on  March  5th,  1519.  This  brilliant 
gathering  was  attended  by  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  King  Sigis- 
mund  of  Poland,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  nu- 
merous other  grandees  of  Spain  and  nobles  of  Flanders.  Xl^e  Epis- 
copal Throne  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

The  Tbansbpt  contains  some  beautiful  aranas  or  chandeliers. 
Below  the  organ,  in  the  N.E.  arm,  is  a  colossal  Saracen's  head,  such 
as  are  common  in  Catalonian  churches. 

The  Capilla  Mayor  contains  a  late-Gothic  retablo  of  the  16th 
cent.,  below  which  is  a  Sarcophagus  with  the  remains  of  St.  Se- 
verus.  —  A  flight  of  26  steps  descends  hence  to  the  Crypt  (Igletia 
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Soterranea),  built  by  Jaime  Fftbre  (p.  247)  and  containing  the  Tomb 
of  St.  Euktlia,  whose  body  was  tiansfened  from  the  ehnrch  of  Saata 
Maria  del  Mar  (p.  263)  to  this  resting-place  in  1339.  The  beautiful 
alabaster  shrine  of  1327  (p.  xKii)  is  adorned  with  reliefs  Arom  th« 
life  of  the  saint  and  is  supported  by  ancient  Corinthian  columns. 

Tiie^AscEMT  OF  THE  S.W.TowEB  of  the  transept  (adm.,  on  week-days  only, 
from  the  interior  of  the  church  j  210  steps  ^  sacristan,  1  p.)  is  recommended 
for  the  excellent  view  it  affords  of  the  flat  roofs  of  the  cathedral,  the  cloisters, 
aad  the  K.E.  tower,  as  well  as  for  the  noble  prospect  over  the  plain  of 
Barcelona,  with  the  Tibidabo  on  the  K.  and  the  Mon^nich  on  the  S. 

On  the  S.W.  the  cathedral  is  adjoined  by  magnificent  Gothic 
*Cloistbbs  (ClausUro),  which  may  be  entered  either  from  the  interior 
of  the  church  by  the  Puerta  de  San  Severo ,  from  the  Calle  de  la 
Piedad,  to  the  S.,  by  the  Puerta  de  la  Piedad^  from  the  Calle  de 
Obigpo  (S.W.)  by  the  Puerta  de  Santa  EulaUa^  or  from  the  CapiUa 
de  Santa  Lucia  in  the  W.  comer.  The  building  of  the  cloisters  was 
begun  by  Maestre  Boque  (p.  247)  and  was  finished  in  1448.  Along 
the  N.£.  walk  is  a  row  of  chapels ,  placed  back  to  back  with  the 
cbapels  of  the  S.W.  aisle  of  the  church,  the  windows  in  the  com- 
mon wall  serving  for  both.  The  inner  court  of  the  cloisters  is  planted 
with  palms,  araucarias,  orange-trees,  huge  geraniums,  and  medlars. 
To  the  S.E.  lies  the  FuerUe  de  las  Ocaa,  a  small  pond.  Adjacent  i'^ 
tbe  Tabell6n  de  San  Jorge  (PI.  7),  containing  an  equestrian  statuette 
otSt.  George,  which  serves  as  a  fountain.  The  middle  doors  in  the 
N.W.  walk,  adjoining  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Lucia,  lead  to  the  Seeretaria 
del  CapihUo  and  the  Sala  CapittUar.  The  latter  contains  the  Yirgen 
de  la  Piedad,  a  fine  painting  by  BartolonU  Bermejo  of  Cordova 
(1490),  and  other  pictures  of  the  16-16th  centuries. 

The  walls  of  the  cloisters  are  adorned  with  faded  frescoes  and  are 
lined  by  a  number  of  interesting  tombstones,  chiefly  of  the  12-15th  centuries. 
By  the  K.W.  wall  are  those  of  Antonio  TaUander^  snrnamed  Mouin  Borrd 
(d.  1433),  the  court -fool  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon  (with  painted  angels 
bearing  instruments  of  torture),  Mi^  Frandtco  DetpH  (d.  1453),  a  chorister 
of  the  cathedral.  In  the  S.W.  walk,  in  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
Puerta  de  Santa  Eulalia  (see  above),  are  two  plain  8areophafft\  containing 
the  remains  of  AlfomoIII.  of  Aragon  (d.  1291),  the  Infantei  Don  Jaime  and 
Don  Fadrigtiey  and  Qveens  Constance^  Mctria^  and  Bihila.  The  handsome 
'tails  are  in  the  Benaissance  style.  The  next  chapel  contains  a  large 
winged  altar-piece,  with  saints  (16th  cent.).  The  Gothic  stalls  and  iron 
rajas  of  this  and  other  chapels  should  be  noticed.  In  the  last  chapel  on 
tke  opposite  side  (adjoining  the  church-wall)  is  a  fine  altar-piece  repre- 
■eating  the  Ascension,  with  saints. 

From  the  cloisters  we  anter  the  Sala  Capitulab,  in  which  a  number 
of  16th  cent,  pictures ,  mostly  in  a  sorry  condition ,  are  stored  (comp. 
p.  Izvil).  In  the  yestibule  is  a  coloured  Floreatine  relief  of  the  Madonna. 
Among  the  old  pictures  in  the  chapter-room  itself  (fine  wooden  ceiling) 
is  a  Piet4,  with  St.  Jerome  and  the  donor,  signed  Bartolomeus  Yermeis 
Cordubenals  1490  (see  p.  Ixxiv). 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral  are  a  few  interesting  old  buildings. 
To  the  N.E.,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Catedral,  is  the  Canonja  (canonry), 
dating  from  the  16th  cent. ;  on  the  back  of  the  building,  in  the  Calle 
de  laTapineria,  is  a  mural  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  (ISth  cent.). 
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At  No.  21  Calle  Corribia  is  the  Ca$a  Oremicd  de  los  Zapateros  (Shoe- 
makers* Guildhouse),  a  Renaissance  building  of  1645.  To  the  W., 
at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  del  Obispo,  stands  the  Palaoio  Episcopai 
(PI.  G,  9),  which  seems  to  have  occupied  this  site  since  926,  thougli 
rebuilt  in  1606  and  again  in  the  18th  century.  It  incorporates  some 
Romanesque  remains.  The  lower  part  of  a  gateway  belonging  to  the 
palace ,  in  the  Plaza  Nueva ,  is  of  Roman  workmanship.  —  In  the 
court  of  No.  18  of  the  Calle  de  Paradis ,  which  leads  from  the  back 
of  the  cathedral  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n  (see  below) ,  are 
immured  three  Corinthian  columns  (60  ft.  high).  These  are  evidently 
the  remains  of  the  portico  of  a  Roman  temple,  which  tradition  de- 
scribes as  dedicated  to  Hercules,  the  mythical  founder  of  Barcelona. 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  cathedral  the  short  Bajada  de  Santa 
Clara  descends  to  the  small  and  picturesque  Plaza  del  RBY(Pl.n; 
G,  9),  formerly  the  central  part  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona  and  Kings  of  Aragon.  On  the  W.  this  plaza  is  bounded 
by  the  Archivo  General  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  a  Gothic  structure 
erected  by  Antonio  Carhonell  for  Charles  V.  It  encloses  a  quadrangular 
court,  and  the  staircase  is  roofed  in  by  a  beautifully  carved  wooden 
cupola  ('media  naranja').  The  Archivbs  (open  9-1)  are  on  the  first 
floor  and  rival  those  of  Simancas  in  completeness  and  interest  (about 
four  million  documents ;  MSS.  from  the  convents  of  Ripoll,  San 
Cucufate,  etc.).  —  Opposite,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  square  (No.  16), 
is  the  Capilla  Real  de  Santa  Agueda,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  royal 
palace  and  now  (since  1879)  containing  the  Provincial  Mnsenm. 
It  is  an  early-Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  lofty  nave 
and  a  groined  apse,  and  differs  materially  in  style  from  the  other 
churches  of  Barcelona.  The  museum  consists  of  a  not  very  important 
collection  of  Roman  and  mediaeval  antiquities,  architectural  frag- 
ments, sculptures,  mosaics,  coins,  and  medals.  It  is  open  daily, 
9-1 ;  the  conserje  (Plaza  del  Rey  14)  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
museum  (fee  V2-^  P*  5  catalogue  3  p.). 

Intbsiob.  Boman  sculptures,  architectural  fragments,  and  inscriptioiiR, 
mainly  from  the  ancient  walls  of  Barcelona.  716.  Marble  statue  of  a  Boman 
matron;  1162.  Large  Boman  mosaic  with  circus  games,  from  the  ^Palaa'', 
or  ancient  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona.  Left  wall:  1042-1()52.  Boman 
portraits  in  relief;  869,  870.  Boman  sarcophagi,  with  reliefs  of  the  Bape 
of  Proserpine  and  of  a  lion-hunt;  832.  Gilded  wooden  reliquary  from  San 
Gugat  del  Vall^s ,  with  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Candidus 
(13th  cent.).  —  In  the  apse:  804-813.  Ten  mutilated  marble  figures  of 
Apostles  (16th  cent.),  firom  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Barcelona,  pulled 
down  in  1874;  848,  849.  Altar-piece  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Agueda  (15th  cent.). 
—  In  Ihe  Coro  Alto  is  a  small  ceramic  and  graphic  collection  (Spanish 
playing  cards  of  the  15th  cent.). 

The  Calle  del  Obispo,  skirting  the  S.W.  side  of  the  cathedral 
cloisters,  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  handsome  Plaza  db  la  Constitu- 
ci<5n  (PI.  II,  G  9 ;  formerly  Plaza  de  San  Jaime),  with  the  Palacio  de 
la  Diputaci6n  to  the  N.W.  and  the  Casa  Cousistorial  to  the  S.E. 

The  ♦Palacio  de  la  Dipntaci6n  Provincial  (PI.  U;  G,  9),  a  hand- 
w&ie  building  of  the  16th  cent.,  restored  by  Pedro  Blay,  partly  in 
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the  Renaissance  style,  in  1598 ,  contains  the  chambers  of  the  Dipu- 
taeKSn  Provincial,  the  Audienciaj  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Oeorge,  The 
fine  Gothic  facade  towards  the  Calle  del  Ohispo  is  16th  cent.  work. 
This  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  balustrade ,  with  numerous 
curious  gargoyles,  below  which  is  a  small  frieze  with  27  heads.  Over 
what  used  to  be  the  main  entrance  of  the  building  is  a  relief  of 
St  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  modernized  fore-court  of  the  Di- 
pntaci^n  is  separated  by  a  fine  iron  grille  from  the  magnificent  patio 
of  the  Audiencia  (side-entrance  from  the  Oalle  San  Honorato).  This 
latter  is  surrounded  by  buildings  of  three  stories ,  the  second  con- 
sisting of  a  cloister-like  arcade.  A  staircase  leads  hence  to  the  first 
floor  and  to  a  third  court  named  the  Patio  de  los  Naranjos,  which  is 
embellis*hed  with  orange-trees  and  numerous  Gothic  gargoyles. 

The  Interior  (not  always  accessible)  is  shown  by  two  conserjes,  one 
for  the  Diputaci(5n  and  the  other  for  the  Audiencia  and  Chapel  of  St. 
George  (fee  to  each  V2-I  p.).   —  The  main  front-building  is  occupied  by 


chambers  of  the  provincial  deputies.  The  Despacho  de  la  Pfesideneia 
tains  three  pictures  hjFortuny  (p.  Ixxxvii).  Th^SaldnRojo  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Provincial  Council.    In  the  large  Saldn  de  San  Jorge  are  a 


Judas  by  Simon  Oomez;  the  'Spoliarium'  of  Luna  y  Novicio  (fallen  gladiators 
being  dragged  from  the  arena  to  the  Spoliarium  j  painted  in  1884) ;  General 
Wm  fighting  in  Morocco,  a  painting  by  Sans;  several  pictures  of  the  15th 
cent;  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Dante,  by  SiMol.  Ad^jacent  is  the  Saldn  de 
Seriones,  or  chamber  of  the  deputies ;  it  contains  an  unfinished  picture  by 
Fortuny  (Battte  of  Tetuan)  and  a  portrait  of  Alfonso  XII.  by  Afarti.  —  We 
now  proceed  by  the  above-mentioned  staircase  or  by  the  corridor  connecting 
the  two  parts  of  the  building,  with  its  Gothic  arches  and  graceful  clustered 
shafts,  to  the  Audiencia,  passing  the  door  of  St.  George's  Chapel  (see  below). 
The  Saidn  de  lot  Reye»,  the  chief  room  here,  includes  portraits  of  all  the 
Condes  of  Barcelona,  including  the  *Condesa'  Queen  Isabella  II.  Farther 
OD  are  the  Sola  de  lot  Pleitoe,  the  Sala  Civil,  and  the  Sakt  Criminal,  with 
a  fine  artesonado  ceiling.  —  We  next  return  to  the  *Capilla  de  San  Jorge, 
which  is  entered  by  an  elaborately  decorated  Gothic  portal  in  sandstone. 
The  architecture  of  the  interior  is  simple.  On  the  walls  hang  large  piecei 
of  tapestry  (tapieee).  The  Sacristy  contains  a  finely  illuminated  missal,  a 
superb  embroidered  *Altar  Frontal  of  the  15th  cent.,  representing  St.  George 
tod  the  Dragon,  and  other  ecclesiastical  decorations. 

The  Casas  Consistoriales  or  de  Aynntamiento  (PI.  11;  G,  9) 
date  from  1369-78.  The  fagade,  which  has  been  modernized,  is 
embellished  with  marble  statues  of  Jaime  el  Conquistador  and  Fi- 
valler ,  Conseller  II.  de  Barcelona.  The  oblong  patio  is  fine.  The 
handsome  Saldn  de  Ciento  (reached  from  the  patio  by  the  great  stair- 
case) is  90  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  46  ft.  high.  The  adjoining 
passage  has  a  beautiful  wooden  ceiling  and  contains  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  ^ajimez'  windows  so  common  in  Catalonia  and  Valen- 
cia; it  is  divided  into  three  lights  by  marble  shafts  only  3  inches  in 
diameter  (p.  xl).  —  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Archivo  Municipal 
{open  on  week-days,  10-1  and  4-6).  This  contains  a  celebrated 
AUcvr  Piece  by  Luis  Dalmau,  painted  for  the  chapel  of  the  town- 
hall  in  1446,  obviously  under  the  influence  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece 
of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  and  representing  the  five  town-councillors 
heing  introduced  to  the  Madonna  by  SS.  Eulalia  and  Andrew.  Here 
»Uo  are  a  17th  cent,  plan  of  Barcelona;  «  plan  of  the  Ensanche 
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{p.  242)  by  ndefons  Oeid^;  the  Rulmca  de  Bmaiquei  (1330),  ilie 
Ltibre  Yeit  (green),  ^e  Llibre  YeuBell  (rsd)^  with  a  lift  of  tke 
city's  privileges ,  and  other  interesting  MSS.  relating  to  B«rceleBak 

In  the  riaza  de  San  Jnsto ,  a  few  paces  to  the  £.,  is  the  Gstkle 
ohnrch  of  Santos  Justo  y  Potior  (PL  Q,  9),  begun  abont  1345.  It  eeir 
sists  of  an  aisleless  naye,  46  ft.  wide,  with  ehapels  between  1^ 
bnttoesses.   The  facade  is  flanked  with  two  polygonal  towers. 

The  Galle  de  Jaime  Primero,  begjnning  at  the  N.£.  angle  of 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constitaoldn,  leads  to  the  Plata  dd  Angtl  (PL  II ; 
G,  9),  beyond  whieh  it  is  eentinned,  as  the  CaUe  de  la  iVineeMi,  to 
the  p^k  (p.  253).  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Plaza  de  Angel  runs  the  Caik 
Tapineria,  on  Ihe  right  side  of  which  are  the  CaUe  de  Tres  Yoltas, 
the  Galle  de  Oli,  and  other  dirty  but  yery  picturesque  lanes.  *-^  From 
the  Plaza  del  Angel  the  CaUe  Plaieria^  witii  the  sb^^  of  the  gold- 
smiths and  silyersmiths,  runs  to  the  E.  to  the  church  of  8.  Maria  dd 
Jtfar(p.253). 

c.  Plasa  de  Palaeio.  The  Park  and  North-Sastem  Quarters 
of  the  City. 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  Paseo  de  Col6n  (p.  243)  the  short  Pasco 
de  Isabel  Segunda  leads  to  the  — 

Plaza  d»  Palaoio  (PL  H,  9,  10),  the  central  point  of  the  mar- 
itime activity  of  Barcelona.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Lenja  (see  below), 
the  Aduana  (custom-house),  the  Deposito  Comereialj  or  bonded  wart- 
house  for  foreign  goods  (five  stories  high),  and  the  offices  of  steam- 
boat-companies and  merchants.  A  charming  yiew  is  obtainaed  of  the 
Montjuich  through  the  vista  of  the  plane-trees  fn  the  Paseo  de  Cd.6n. 
To  the  left  lie  Barceloneta  (p.  254)  and  the  harbour.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plaza  stands  a  handsome  Marble  Fotiniam,  designed  by  Molina 
and  erected  in  1856.  Below  are  groups  of  playing  children,  hippo- 
potami, etc. ;  in  the  middle  are  the  four  provinces  of  Catalonia ;  at 
the  top  is  the  winged  Genius  of  Barcelona.  The  inscription  com- 
memorates B.  de  Quir68,  Marques  de  Gampo  Sangrado,  formerly 
Gaptain-General  of  Catalonia,  under  whom  the  water  of  the  Besos 
was  brought  from  Moncada  (p.  236)  to  Barcelona. 

The  Casa  Lenja  (Pi.  II;  G,  H,  9),  or  Exchange  (business-hours 
1-4),  formerly  named  Casa  dels  Camdt«,  was  built  by  Peter  lY.  of 
Aragon  in  1382  and  entirely  modernized  in  1772.  Over  the  project- 
ing lower  story  rises  a  fagade  with  a  gable-roof.  The  only  remaining 
part  of  the  original  building  is  the  Gothic  8ala  de  ContraUxdonee,  a 
hall  100  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by 
four  columns.  The  other  rooms  contain  a  small  collection  of  pictures, 
including  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  by  VUadomai  (p.  245) ; 
also  statues  of  an  Aragonese  warrior  and  Laoeoon,  by  Comyeny 
(d.  1855),  and  two  gladiators  by  Bovey,  CoooIp 

The  Paeio  de  la  Adwma  (PL  H ;  H,  9)  lea'dVU  4leN.  £rom  the 
Plaza  de  PaUcio  to  the  park  (p.  253). 
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A  little  to  the  N.W.  standi  the  Gothic  chiudi  of  *88nta  Haria 
lei  Xar  (PI.  n ;  H,  9),  erected  in  1328-83  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  of 
St.  Enlalia  (p.  xIt).  The  gronnd-plan  shows  a  nave  and  aisles,  flanked 
Ml  each  side  by  chapels  and  adjoined,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
transept,  by  a  heptagonal  apse  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels. 
The  beaotifal  fe^ade,  with  its  large  portal  and  rose-window  in  the 
kte-€K>thio  style,  is  flanked  by  two  slender  octagonal  towers.  The 
tvo  bronze  figures  of  porters,  at  the  doorway,  commeniorate  the  nnre- 
mtmerated  service  given  by  the  poorer  classes  in  building  the  church. 

Tbe  imposing  lattnor  ka3  been  somewhat  marred  hj  modernization 
ia  the  IStb  century.  The  proportions  of  the  Nave  are  even  bolder  than 
(hose  of  the  cathedral,  its  width  being  about  the  same  (^  ft.)t  while  its 
height  is  112  fl.  The  aisles  are  niurrow.  The  ebi^els,  of  wbieh  there  are 
three  to  each  bay,  are  enclosed  between  the  buttresses.  —  Behktd  the  high 
altax  are  four  paintings  by  ViUtdomtU  (p.  245),  representing  the  flight  into 
^pt,  Christ  among  the  Scribes,  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  and  the  Bearing 
of  the  Cross.  There  are  two  more  by  the  same  artist  in  the  CapiUa  de  lo» 
Omredoret  Reale»  de  CamMo$^  and  three  in  the  BaptUtery.  where  the  sarcoph- 
agus of  St.  Eulalia  serves  as  a  font.  The  statue  of  St.  Alexis,  at  the  W. 
nd  of  tbe  eoro,  is  by  A.  P^jol  de  ViWranca  (i6i$. 

On  June  7th,  1880,  just  as  the  Corpus  Qiriati  procession  was  enter- 
ing this  church,  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  the  crowd  of  onlookers  by  an 
ansrchiat;  12  people  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  about  60  others  injured. 

Opposite  the  church  is  an  old  fountain.  Among  the  old  streets  in 
the  vicinity  are  the  Calle  de  las  Caputxas,  with  its  open-air  shops, 
and  the  Calle  Moncada^  with  the  old  Casa  DaZmases  (No.  20)  and 
remains  of  other  private  houses  in  the  Gothic  style.  To  the  N.E.  of 
the  church  lie  the  Plaza  del  Borne,  formerly  the  scene  of  the  city 
fetes,  but  now,  like  the  adjacent  Mercado  del  Borne  (PI.  H,  9),  used 
as  a  fish  and  vegetable  market.  —  Farther  to  the  N.E.  is  the  Pastfo 
de  la  Industria,  skirting  the  6.E.  si^e  of  the  park  and  continued  to 
the  N.  by  the  Sal6ii  de  San  J«an. 

The  ♦Parqne  j  Jardineg  de  U  Ciudadela  (PL  H,  I,  9,  10)  oc- 
eupiet  th«  site  of  the  citadel  bmlt  by  PhiUp  Y.  in  1714  (p.  242). 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  75  acres,  and  contains  wide  avenues  of 
magnolias  and  other  trees,  parterres  of  flowers,  numerous  rare  plants, 
and  beautiful  sheets  of  water.  At  the  main  (S.W.)  entrance,  opposite 
the  Pas^o  de  la  Aduana  (p.  252),  rises  a  bronze  Equestrian  Statue 
of  General  Prim,  by  Puigjaner,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  fact 
that  the  citadel  was  ceded  to  the  city  in  1869  at  the  instigation  of 
the  general.  Adjacent  is  the  Montana  de  Parque  (1898),  a  model  of 
the  Montserrat.  —  From  this  point  the  Pas^o  de  los  Tilos  leads  to 
the  N."W.  to  another  of  the  principal  entrances,  adjoining  the  Sal6n 
de  San  Juan.  To  the  left  of  this  pas^o  lie  a  P(dm  House  (Urnbrdculo)y 
the  InvemdcrUo  (conservatory),  the  Museo  Martorell,  and  the  Mtueo 
de  la  HUtoria  Natural.  The  two  museums  were  both  established  by 
Don  Francisco  Martorell  y  Pena,  who  also  bequeathed  a  considerable 
sum  for  prizes  for  archaeological  and  historical  works.  They  contain 
'collections  of  archaeology  and  natural  history,  with  marble  statues  of 
the  naturalists  Azara  and  Salvador.  —  The  PawJo  de  los  Alimos,  on 
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tiie  N.  W.  side  of  the  park,  leads  past  the  monument  of  Arihau,  t 
Catalan  poet,  by  Vilaseca  and  Fuxi  (1884),  to  the  N.E.  Pas^o  delos 
Olmos.  The  latter  is  adjoined  by  a  small  Zoological  Qa/rdm,  beyond 
which  is  the  Depdsito  for  watering  the  gardens.  —  In  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Pas^os  de  los  Alamos  and  de  los  Olmos  is  the  Caacada  del  Parqwt^ 
a  large  and  fantastic  grotto,  with  a  tower,  groups  of  statuary,  and  so  on. 
—  Farther  to  the  S.E.  are  three  buildings  dating  from  the  time  of 
Philip  v. :  the  Pcdacio  Real ;  the  PabelUin  del  Oobemador  de  la  Pkata, 
which  has  been  rechrlstened  Pdbelldn  de  la  Beina  RegenU  since  the 
international  exhibition  of  1888;  and  the  former  Church  of  the  citadel, 
now  transformed  into  a  Pantedn  de  Catalanes  Ilustrea.  —  At  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  park  is  the  Museo  de  ReproduccUmeSy  a  relic  of  the  exhib- 
ition, containing  plaster-casts.  A  bridge  leads  hence  over  the  railway 
to  the  former  8ecci6n  Maritima  of  the  exhibition  and  to  the  sea. 

There  are  two  Cc^fis  in  the  park,  one  near  the  Cascade  and  the  other 
near  the  Montana.  The  fountains  play  on  Tburs.  and  Sunday.  Concerto 
in  the  afternoon. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  park,  adjoining  the  above*<nentioned  en- 
trance, is  the  Palacio  de  Bellas  Aries  (PI.  II;  H,  9),  containing  tbe 
nucleus  of  a  Museo  Municipal  de  Bellas  Aries  and  used  for  periodical 
exhibitions.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  Salon  de  San  Juan 
[Pi.  H,  I,  9,  8),  a  wide  promenade,  with  four  rows  of  trees  and  sta- 
tues of  eminent  Catalonians.  To  the  right  rises  the  new  Palacio  de 
Jusiicia  (PI.  I,  8),  designed  by  Domenech  y  Estapa  and  the  most 
imposing  building  of  modem  Barcelona.  —  The  Sal6n  de  San  Juan 
ends  on  the  N.W.  at  the  Arco  de  Triunfo  (PI.  II ;  H,  8),  erected  in 
1888  by  Vilaseca  as  the  entrance  of  the  exhibition. 

In  the  N.  angle  of  the  old  city,  near  the  Saldn  de  San  Juan,  lies  the 
old  church  of  San  Pedro  de  lai  Pnellaa  (PI.  11;  H,  8),  founded  in  945  by 
Count  Suniario  and  formerly  attached  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery.  Its  orig- 
inal design  (p.  xliii)  was  similar  to  that  of  San  Pablo  del  Campo  (p.  215), 
but  the  building  has  been  frequently  altered,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  it  suffered  during  the  contests  of  1714.  —  The  BomanesQue 
Cc^la  de  Marctis,  in  the  Calle  Carders  (PI.  11^  H,  9),  was  erected  in  1163 
at  the  co.st  of  the  merchant  Bernardo  Marcus. 

To  the  S.  of  the  park,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  is  the 
Pa81£o  db  San  Carlos,  containing  the  Bull  Ring  (PI.  H,  10).  Beyond 
this,  on  the  peninsula  to  the  E.  of  the  harbour,  lies  the  suburb  of 
Barceloneta  (PI.  I;  H,  10, 11),  which  was  established  by  the  Marques 
de  la  Mina  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  occupants  of  the  1200 
houses  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  citadel  (p.  242).  At  present 
Barceloneta  contains  about  12,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  sea.  In  the  same  quarter  are  two  bar- 
racks, the  church  of  San  Miguel  del  PueriOy  an  iron  foundry,  and  a 
ship-building  yard.  The  adjacent  part  of  the  harbour  is  filled  with 
fishing-boats.  The  S.E.  side  of  Barceloneta,  with  the  baths  mentioned 
at  p.  240,  is  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  dusty  PASfio  del  Cementkrio  ^1. 1;  K,  L,  10),  prolonging  the 
Past^o  de  San  Carlos  towards  the  E.,  leads  past  a  series  of  large  docks  (r.) 
to  the  saburb  of  Pueblo  Nuevo  and  the  E.  cemetery. 
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The  Cementerio  del  Bete  (PI.  I,  L  10;  tramway,  see  p.  33Q)  is  dirided 
by  high  walls  into  16  sections.  These  walls  contain  oolong  niches,  arranged 
in  rows  one  ahove  another  and  having  their  narrow  ends  turned  to  the 
walks  between.  The  coffins  of  the  dead  are  thrast  into  the  niches,  like 
hottles  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  a  wine-cellar,  and  the  opening  is  then  closed. 
Niches  which  have  not  been  purchased  outright  remain  the  property  of  the 
city,  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  removed  after  four  years  to  the  Oidrio 
Gomttn.  This  form  of  burial  has  been  practised  in  Spain  for  many  centuries. 
At  the  E.  end  stands  a  handsome  Chapel^  surrounded  by  cypres5es  and  by 
the  graves  of  the  richer  inhabitants,  many  with  fine  monuments.  —  Beyond 
this  cemetery,  on  the  sea,  lies  the  Prote»tant  Cemetary. 

d.  The  Kontjuieh. 

The  Montjukh  (670  ft.)  is  an  isolated  ridge  or  erest,  which  rises 
gradually  towards  the  E.  out  of  the  plain  of  the  Llobregat  (p.  241) 
and  presents  a  precipitous  front  towards  the  sea.  Its  name  is  probably 
derived  from  *mon8  jugi'  (mountain  of  the  yoke).  Magnificent  palms 
grow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  its  fields  are  separated  by  hedges  of 
aloes.  An  easy  road  leads  from  the  S.  part  of  the  city  to  (20  min.) 
the  top,  passing  the  Cafi- Restaurant  Mkamar  (PI.  I ;  E,  10).  The 
•View  it  affords  is  very  extensire.  The  Montseny  is  particularly 
prominent,  and  some  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  are  also  visible,  but  the 
Montserrat  is  not  seen.  The  E.  end  of  the  Montjuich  is  occupied  by 
the  Castillo  de  Mont^uichj  a  strong  fortress,  with  large  magazines  and 
accommodation  for  10,000  men.  The  Montjuich  was  captured  by 
Lord  Peterborough  in  1705  hy  a  brilliant  coup  de  main. 

On  the  8.W.  slope  of  the  Montjuich  lies  the  attractive  Oement^rio  del 
Oeste  (PI.  I-,  A,  10),  reached  by  omnibus  from  tbe  Atarasanas  Barracks, 
near  the  Columbus  Monument,  in  '/^  lur.  (50  c.)<  It  contains  many  fine 
monuments  and  commands  exquisite  views  of  the  sea  and  tbe  fertile  plain 
of  the  Llobregat.  —  Beyond  the  cemetery  is  a  large  racecourse  (Hipddromo). 

e.  The  North-Westem  Suburbs. 

Visitors  who  wish  to  see  the  extent  of  Barcelona's  expansion 
should  go  by  steam-tramway  (see  p.  239)  via  Oracia  to  the  suburb 
of  San  Gervasio  de  Casollas  (to  the  Tlaza  de  Bonanova'  30  or  25  c). 
Here  lies  the  Jglesia  de  la  Bonanova  (PI.  I;  F,  1),  which  is  worth  a 
visit  for  the  huge  number  of  votive  offerings  kept  in  two  of  its  chapels 
(entr.  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar).  A  walk  of  about  I/4  hr.  towards 
the  W.  brings  us,  passing  several  pleasant  country-houses  and  the 
restaurant  Parqu£  de  la  Montana,  to  — 

Sarri&i  another  important  suburb  of  Barcelona,  connected  with 
the  Plaza  de  Catalufia  by  the  steam  tramway  mentioned  at  p.  239 
(about  45  tr-ains  daily ;  fares  60,  37,  25  c). 

OscNiBUSES,  starting  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  ply  from  the  railway 
station  of  Sarrid  to  the  W.  to  (IV2  M.)  the  Real  Montuterio  de  Fedralbes, 
Franciscan   nunnery  (now   suppressed),  founded  in  1327  and  poaBBBaiv^^^      _ 
good  Gothic  church.   Other  omnibuses  run  to  the  N.  to  the  high-ly^^^fJ^ft  ^KY 
of  VaUvidrera   (Hdtel   de   Buenos   Aires-,    Hot.   Panorama),  T'^^^f^jS^    ^^ 
summit  of  the  Tibidabo  (1745  ft. ;  p.  241)  may  be  easily  reacW|»^2;X  W     .-^  ^ 
top  is  a  view-temple,   erected  in  1888.   —  Another  in*erestx»6/W2»ig<»*^ 
may  be  made  from  Sarria  to  the  Ermila  de  San  Pedro  ifartfi^  (Viewf^J  t: 
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23.  From  Barcelona  to  Lirida  (Saragossa^  Madrid), 

114  M.  Railway  in  ¥^'1  hrs.  (fares  22  p.,  16  p.  50,  12  p.  10  c). 
There  are  two  throagh-kuins  dally  (one  only  to  Saragosaa),  and  there  are 
two  (in  the  hei^t  of  aommer  fire)  local  trains  between  Bareelona  ind 
Manresa.  —  Dnpacho  CeiUral  at  Barcelona,  see  p.  288  \  information  may  be 
obtained  here  as  to  the  connection  of  the  diligences.  The  trains  start  from 
the  Bstaotdn  <M  NorU  (p.  238).  —  There  are  railw^ty-restaarants  at  Jaro^ 
Umoy  M<mrt»a^  and  Lirida. 

This  journey  offers  many  attractions,  especially  near  Montserrat  The 
best  views  are  generally  to  the  left,  but  near  Manresa  to  the  rig^t. 

Barcelona,  see  p.  238.  —  As  far  as  (7  M.)  Moncada  (p.  236) 
the  line  itins  parallel  with  that  to  Geiona.  It  crosses  the  Biera  de 
San  CujgaX  and  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sardauola. 

9Y2  ^*  Sardanola,  the  station  for  the  village  of  that  name  and 
for  Ripollet,  the  centre  of  a  hemp-growing  district.  The  Montserrat, 
with  the  deep  indentation  of  the  Valle  Malo  (p.  263),  becomes  visible, 
and  also  the  Montseny  (p.  235).  To  the  right  lies  the  church  of 
San  Pedro  de  Biusech.  —  13  M.  Bamhla  de  Sabadell. 

W/2  M.  8al>adell,  an  industrial  town  witii  23,000  Inhab.,  folly 
half  of  whom  are  employed  in  its  80  cloth-factories  and  20  cotton 
mills.  The  annual  value  of  its  manufactures  is  ahout  13,000,000  p. 
(520,000^.)-  —  To  the  left,  as  we  proceed,  lies  the  village  of  Creu 
Alia;  to  the  right  is  the  Montana  de  San  Lorenzo,  with  its  nttmeroos 
caverns.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  Valle  del  Paraiso,  V7ith  the 
ruined  castle  of  Effo/ra  and  the  village  of  San  Pedro  de  Ta«ra$a.  In- 
scriptions found  here  show  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  Effora. 

2OV2  M.  Tarrasa,  with  15,400  inhab.  and  several  cloth-factories. 
Between  the  station  and  the  town  are  the  Romanesque  churches  of 
San  Pedro,  Santa  Maria,  and  San  Miguel  Cil  Battistero^ ) ,  the  last 
Incorporating  some  Roman  columns. 

Farther  on  the  railway  traverses  a  series  of  irregular  hills  and 
valleys,  which  have  necessitated  the  construction  of  numerous  costly 
cuttings,  tunnels,  and  bridges.  Just  beyond  Tarrasa  we  cross  the 
Oaya  and  tlieLlorl  by  viaducts  70-80  ft.  in  height.  — From  (2572^0 
Olesa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Montana  de  Casa  Llimona,  a  diligence 
runs  in  the  season  (July  15th-Sept.  15th)  to  (3  M.)  the  warm  sul- 
phur-baths (85°  Falur.)  of  La  Puda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat. 

The  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  BuxadeU  by  a  fine  viaduct  of 
18  arches  (310  yds.  long)  and  then  penetrates  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  right  by  a  series  of  tunnels  and  cuttings.  To  the  left, 
high  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Llobregat,  rises  the  grand  mass 
of  the  ♦  Montserrat,  the  monastery  on  which  is  distinctly  visible. 

31 1/2  M.  Monistrol  (630  ft.),  the  starting-point  of  the  mountain 
railway  to  the  top  of  the  Montserrat  (see  p.  2o3).  From  the  railway 
we  can  make  out  the  Gueva  de  la  Yirgea  (p.  269)  and  the  obapela  of 
San  Miguel  (p.  269)  and  Santa  Cecilia  (p.  268);  the  only  visible 
part  of  the  monastery  itself  is  the  chapel  of  San  Acisclo. 

We  traverse  more  tunnels  and  cuttings.  35^/2  M.  San  Vieende 
de  Castellet.   The  train  crosses  the  Llobregat  and  ascends  along  its 
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tributary  tke  Cwdoner  (p.  268).  Fine  retrospect  of  tlie  Montaerrat, 
especially  of  the  highest  peak  of  San  Jer^oimo  (p.  269). 

4OV2  M.  Xanresa  (672  ft. ;  Fonda  de  Santo  Domingo^  in  the 
plaza  of  that  name;  Rail,  Bestawant),  the  Roman  Munorisay  the 
capital  of  the  Jaeetaniy  is  an  ancient  and  interesting  town  with 
26,120  inhab. ,  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garden er.  The 
river  is  spanned  by  a  modern  iron  bridge  and  by  a  narrow  and 
high-backed  stone  bridge  of  the  Roman  period. 

From  the  station  we  cross  the  stone  bridge  and  then  ascend  to 
the  right  to  the  highflying  Gothic  'colegiata'  of  — 

Santa  Maria  db  la  Sbo,  begnn  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  struc- 
ture in  1328  and  finished  nearly  a  century  later.  Its  plan  resembles 
t^at  of  the  Barcelona  churches,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with 
choir  and  ambulatory,  but  no  transepts.  Over  the  left  aisle  rises  a 
fine  tower,  completed  in  1572-90.    The  W.  facade  is  modern. 

The  Intssiob,  boni«  by  16  octagoaal  piers ,  i§  remarkable .  for  the 
width  of  the  nave  (58  ft.),  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  aisled 
cWrch  on  the  Spanish  mainland.  The  hnge  buttresses,  formed  partly 
^ttiout  aad  partly  within  the  ehnrch,  enclose  square  side-chapels  off  the 
aides  and  ambulatory.  The  finest  of  the  stained-glass  windows  is  the 
row-window  at  the  W..  Mud,  representing  the  Virgin  in  a  glory.  The  Coro^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  screen  of  the  15th 
cent.,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  Gothic  niches  containing  painted  figures 
of  apostles  and  saints.  The  stalls  show  Renaissance  forms.  The  third  and 
fourth  piers  on  the  left,  being  those  i^at  support  the  tower,  are  more 
massive  than  the  rest.  Below  the  organ,  to  the  S.,  is  the  savage-looking 
head  of  a  Hoor  (comp.  p.  248)^  adjacent,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Vir^n.  The  Hiffh  Altar  is  adorned  with  wood-carv- 
ings and  richly  gilt;  the  six  octagonal  columns  round  it  were  doubtless 
intended  for  hanging  up  tapestries  and  curtains.  In  the  ambulatory  is  a 
wheel  of  bens  in  its  old  case.  Tl^e  steps  in  front  of  the  altar  descend  to 
ihe  Orypt.  —  The  Sacriaiy  contains  an  embroidered  and  painted  altar 
frontal,  10  ft.  long,  a  charming  piece  of  Florentbie  work  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  N.  the  Golegiata  is  adjoined  by  modern  eleisters,  entered 
by  a  Romanesque  gate  beside  the  N.  side-portal  of  the  church.  — 
The  aeaeia^shaded  p^asa  to  the  S.  and  £.  of  the  church  affotds  fine 
views  of  the  Cardoner,  the  Montserrat,  and  the  vineyards  to  the  S. 
(Among  thye  last,  1 1/2  ^'  ^^  the  station,  Tises  the  Torre  de  Sarhta 
Catalina,  an  excellent  point  of  view.) 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  firom  the  Colegiata,  we  cross  the  Torrente 
de8(mJgnasUo  and  reach  (3  min.)  the  Cuita  Santa,  or  grotto  of 
St.  Ignatius,  above  whi(^  has  been  built  the  church  of  San  Ignatio, 
with  its  pleasing  -8.  fa9ade.  Loyola  (p.  13),  aftef  his  sojourn  on 
the  Montserrat  (p.  268),  spent  some  months  in  penitential  exercises 
in  ^e  Dominican  oOnvent  of  Manresa,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
his  *Exereitia  Spiritualia'  in  this  cavern.  Oood  view  of  the  Colegiata. 

We  now  return  to  Ae  Colegiata  and  proceed  to  the  N.  to  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  with  the  fyleda  del  Carmen,  dating  fimn  about  the 
«ame  period  as  Iflie  Colegiata.  We  ttien  go  to  the  W.  to  the  plaza 
«id  rfiujch  of  Santo  Domingo  (V4  hi.  from  the  Cueva).  In  the  in- 
terior of  this  ohaich;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  capilla  mayor,  are 
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the  busts  of  two  popes  (?).   Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entx&nce 
is  the  Capilla  de  la  Virgen  del  Rosario. 

Fbom  Hanbesa  to  Gabdona,  20  M.,  diligence  in  5  bra.,  once  daily  in 
winter,  twice  in  aummer  (office  at  Manreaa  in  the  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo). 
The  road  follows  the  coarse  of  the  Cardoner^  descending  from  the  Siem 
del  Cadi,  and  skirts  the  base  of  the  Coita  de  la  Vekt,  The  moontaina  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  belong  to  the  Sierra  de  Ffadet.  A  little  more 
than  halfway  we  pass  (13  M.)  the  village  of  Suria. 

Oardona  (1690  ft. ;  Posada^  fair)  is  an  old  town  with  3400  inhab.,  in  a  lofty 
site  almost  encircled  hj  the  Cardoner  and  dominated  on  the  IT.E.  by  a  for- 
tified hill  rising  1470  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  parish-church 
dates  from  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  fortifications 
are  sufficiently  picturesque.  The  main  object  of  interest,  however,  is  Uie 
*MoNTAMA  DB  Sal,  a  veritable  mountain  of  salt,  266  ft.  bigh  and  3  M.  in 
circumference,  which  rises  about  •/*  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  between  the 
river  and  the  castle,  and  now  belongs  to  the  I>uke  of  Medinaceli.  Thii 
carious  phenomenon  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (in.  210).  The  rock-salt  is 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  hill  is  worked  like  a  mine.  Visitors  require  a 
permit  from  the  manager.  The  columns  of  salt  sparkle  brillianlly  when 
the  sun  shines  on  them.  Some  of  the  shafts  are  very  deep,  such  as  the 
Furad  Mico  ('squirrel's  hole^),  which  is  said  to  be  a  mile  long.  Objects  of 
various  kinds  made  of  the  salt  are  offered  for  sale,  some  of  a  strangely- 
coloured  variety  known  as  'arlequino\  —  Near  the  salt-hill  the  Gardener 
is  very  briny,  especially  after  rain,  and  its  waters  retain  a  brackish  taste 
for  a  distance  of  about  10  M. 

From  Cardona  to  Sohona  and  Urffel^  see  p.  261. 

Leaving  Manresa,  the  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  RajadeU.  — 
48  M.  RajadeU f  prettily  situated  to  the  left.  Near  at  hand  are  the 
villages  of  Monisirol  de  RajadeU^  Aguilarj  and  Castellar,  We  ascend 
steeply  along  the  Sierra  de  Calaf,  threading  six  tunnels.  62  M.  Calaf. 
—  691/2  M.  San  Gyim  (2420  ft.),  the  first  place  in  the  province  of 
Lerida  and  the  highest  point  of  the  railway,  lies  on  the  -watershed 
between  the  Llobregat  and  the  Segre  (p.  228),  which  flows  to  the 
S.W.  to  the  Ebro.  A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Igualada  (p.  273).  The 
Montserrat  now  disappears  from  the  view. 

The  line  now  descends.  To  the  right  are  the  ruined  Moorish 
castle  ot  Santa  Fe  and  the  high-lying  walled  village  of  Monfako 
MurallaU  Farther  on  is  the  convent  of  San  Bamdn,  Distant  viev 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

78  M.  Cervera,  a  town  of  4637  inhab.,  on  a  small  stream  of  the 
same  name,  contains  the  deserted  buildings  of  a  university,  which 
Philip  V.  established  here  in  1717  as  a  reward  for  the  town's  loyalty 
(comp.  p.  246).  —  The  train  follows  the  Cervera,  which  traverses 
the  well-irrigated  Llano  de  XJrgel  and  joins  the  Segre  at  Lerida.  To 
the  left  we  see  Qranena  and  (farther  on)  Qranenina,  —  From  (87  M.) 
Tdrrega  a  diligence  runs  to  the  N.  to  Agramunt  and  (26  M.)  Artesa 
de  Segre  (p.  261).  —  To  the  N.  we  see  the  village  of  Angtesola,  To 
the  S.  lies  VerdU,  visited  for  its  mule-fair,  beginning  on  April  26th 
and  lasting  a  week.    At  Vilagrasa  we  cross  the  Canal  de  UrgeL 

94  M.  Bellpnig  (J^osoda  de  laEstacidn,  quite  unpretending, 
luncheon  3  p.),  a  smAJ^  place  commanded  by  the  old  Cattle  of  the 
Anglesolas.  From  the  station  the  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (V2  M.)  the 
Chubch  op  Bbllt^o;  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  Pedro  Vidal,  in 
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an  adjoining  honse.  This  contains  the  magnificent  *Mon%im(n%  of 
Don  Ramon  de  Cairdona,  Viceroy  of  Naples  (d.  1522),  erected  by 
lus  widow  Isabella  in  the  convent-church  (see  below)  and  transferred 
to  its  present  position  in  1824.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  Nea- 
politan sculptor  Qiovanird  da  Nola  (p.  Iv),  executed  in  the  usual  style 
of  the  Italian  tombs  of  the  Renaissance.  The  effigy  of  the  deceased 
lies  on  a  sarcophagus  in  a  deep  recess;  and  the  details  of  the;  orna- 
mentation include  mythological  figures,  genii,  birds,  fruit,  and 
arabesques,  as  well  as  a  telief  of  a  victory  over  the  Moors.  —  About 
Vs  M.  to  the  S.  lies  the  suppressed  Franoisoan  Oontbnt,  founded 
by  the  Counts  of  Urgel  (12th  cent.  ?),  with  a  Gothic  church  of  the 
15th  century.  The  key  is  kept  by  the  'Hortelano'  Gasas,  near  the 
above-mentioned  parish-church. 

The  Saobistt  of  the  convent-church  contains  a  late>Qothic  ciborinm.  — 
An  ingenions  spiral  staircase  ascends  to  Uie  *  Cloistbbs,  which  are  in  three 
stories.  The  lowermost  has  four  Gothic  arches  on  each  side,  the  tracery 
of  which  is  carried  up  into  the  galleries  above.  The  arches  of  the  central 
gallery  are  borne  by  Anted  columns,  with  richly  sculptured  capitals  and 
oiher  ornamentation.  The  uppermost  gallery  forms  a  kind  of  attic,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  eleven  Doric  columns.  —  The  Tkbrack  of  the 
«oiiTent  affords  a  fine  view  of  Bellpuig. 

The  district 'traversed  by  the  railway  now  assumes  the  bleak 
character  of  the  Aragonese  steppes.  —  99  M.  MoUerwa;  106*/2  M. 
Bdl-Uoeh,  A  few  trees  again  appear  in  the  landscape.  Farther  on 
are  pretty  gardens,  heralding  the  valley  of  the  Segre  and  the  town 
of  L^rlda,  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The  train  crosses  the  Segre 
by  an  iron  girder-bridge,  with  five  openings,  each  130  ft.  in  span 
and  33  ft.  above  the  river. 

114  M.  Lirida  (495  ft. ;  *Fonda  Suiza,  pens.  7  p.,  unpretending ; 
Fonda  de  Etpana;  Rail,  Restaurant;  Post  ^  Telegraph  Office,  Rambla 
de  Fernando  14),  the  Ilerda  of  the  Romans,  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  see  of  a  bishop  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  castle-crowned  hill  rising 
over  the  Segre  (the  ancient  Sieoris}.  Pop.  21,337.  Its  strategic  im- 
portance, at  the  entrance  to  the  plain  of  Aragon  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  £.  Pyrenean  valleys  and  several  passes  across  the  Gatalonian 
eoast-range,  led  to  its  fortification  at  an  early  date ;  and  it  still  ranks 
as  a  strong  fortress. 

The  Iberian  origin  of  the  town  is  prov^  by  the  numerous  silver  and 
bronze  coins  struck  here,  some  impressed  with  a  wolfs  head.  In  B.C.  49  the 
town  was  captured  by  Cepsar,  who  here  defeated  Pompev^s  legates,  Afranius 
aad  Petreius.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  (Ep.  I.  xx.  13).  In  the  Visigothic 
period  a  council  was  held  here  (546).  L^rida  was  taken  by  the  Moors  ip 
718,  by  St.  Louis  in  799,  and  by  the  Spanish  Christians  in  1117.  In  1149 
Bamon  Berenguer  IV,  (p.  229)  made  it  his  royal  residence  and  the  seat 
of  the  Bishop  of  Roda  and  Barbastro.  The  university,  founded  here  by 
J^es  n.  in  1300,  was  transferred,  like  that  of  Barcelona  (p.  246),  to  Cervera 
(p.  258)  in  1717.  L^rida  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1642,  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  them  in  1646  and  1847,  but  again  taken  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (1707)  and  in  the  Peninsular  War  (1810).  —  It  was  on 
we  Segre,  near  L^rida,  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  daughter  of  Heror 
*«•  met  her  appropriate  retribution  by  falling  through  the  ice,  which  closed 
«  upon  her  and  cut  off  her  head. 

From  the  railway-station,  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  the 
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load  leads  acrosB  the  (2  min.)  railway  embankment  to  Hie  Rambla 
de  Fernando,  the  prolongation  of  which  fikirts  the  sttttam. 

About  the  middle  of  this  stieet,  to  the  left^  is  a  stone  Bridgt,  bolt 
upon  Roman  foundations  and  leading  to  the  promenades  ('Gamfo 
Eliseo')  on  the  other  side  of  the  Segre.  To  the  right  is  an  old  gvte 
leading  to  the  Plaza  db  la  Conbtituoi6n,  or  market-place.  In  tbis 
plaza,  to  the  right,  stands  the  new  church  of  San  Jumn,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  like-named  late-Romanesque  church  of  the  13th  centoiy. 
To  the  left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calle  Mayor,  is  the  BemanMqne 
Caaa  CoMistotidl,  restored  in  1589  and  later. 

In  the  Calls  Mayob  (No.  45)  is  the  Qobiemo  MUitar^  where  a 
'permiso'  to  visit  the  Old  Cathedral  is  obtained.  At  the  end  of  tiie 
street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Hospital  MiUtuTj  an  oM  cenveint,  with  fine 
Oothic  statues  and  an  elaborately  decorated  portal.  To  the  right  is 
the  New  Cathedral  ^  built  in  1761-81,  with  a  Corinthian  portico. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  few  pictures. 

The  winding  Calls  de  la  Palma  leads  to  the  light  ftom  the 
New  Cathedral  to  the  Palacio  del  Obispo  (episcopal  palace).  This  is 
adjoined  on  the  left  by  the  small  church  oiJSan  Lorenzo  (1270-1300), 
possessing  an  octagonal  tower  of  the  15<li  cent,  and  beavtiful  Gh)tluc 
windows.  The  nave  is  said  to  have  originally  been  a  Roman  temple, 
which  the  Moors  converted  into  a  mosque  and  Ramon  BerengueilV. 
into  a  Christian  church.  The  interior  contains  int^esting  retebloi 
(p.  1)  and'  a  tomb  of  a  Count  Urgel  (side  adjoining  the  tower). 

The  Calls  db  Talaua  leads  past  the  bishop's  palace  to  the  Iii' 
stituto  Provincial,  containing  a  small  but  Interesting  museum  (entr. 
in  the  Calle  de  Caballeros),  with  inscriptions,  capitals,  tombs  from 
the  Old  Cathedral  (see  below),  aad  Romanesque  mosaics.  Yisiieifi 
apply  at  the  Institute. 

The  Calle  de  Talada  ends  at  the  gate  of  the  CasHUo^  which  oc- 
cupies the  highest  point  of  the  town  and  cannot  be  entered  witiioot  tiie 
special  permission  of  the  'gobernador'  (see  above).  Witidn  the  ramparts 
stands  the  *Oli>  Cathbu&al  {Cat^ral  Antigua ;  p.  xliv),  a  higUy 
interesHug  building  in  the  late-Romanesqne  Transition  style,  wA 
Gothic  and  Moresque  additions.  Mr.  Street  describes  ilaa  remurkaUe 
building  as  having  'both  eiitreme  novelty  in  Hite  general  scheme,  and 
extreme  merit  in  all  the  detail';  but  it  has  been  used  for  military 
purposes  since  1717,  and  the  interior  has  been  eutirely  spoiled.  In 
plan  it  consists  of  a  short  nave  and  aisles  (measuring  about  100  ft 
in  each  direction) ,  a  strongly  marked  transept  (165  ft  long  and 
42  ft.  wide),  and  a  main  apse  with  a  smaller  oue  on  each  side  of 
it.  Over  the  crossing  is  an  octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cupels 
and  adjoined  by  a  slender  turret  containing  the  staircase.  A  smaller 
tower  rises  over  the  S.  transept.  The  foundati(m-stane  of  the  pie- 
sent  edifice  was  laid  by  Pedro  II.  of  Aiagon  on  July  22nd)  1203, 
on  the  site  of  some  still  earlier  buildings ;  and  the  church  w^  con- 
secrated in  1278.   To  the  architect  Pedro  de  Penafreyta  (d.  1286) 
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are  probftbly  to  >t  ftseribed  the  eentral  tower  and  the  cloisters  In  front 
of  the  W.  end  of  the  church  (now  need  as  harracks,  and  the  arches 
boilt  Dp).  The  flne  oetagonal  campanile,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cloisters, 
was  csn^leted  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centnry. 

From  Ltfrida  to  Saragosfa^  see  R.  19;  to  MorUblanch  (Pobltl)  and 
Tma§omi,  see  R.  28. 

From  L^riia  a  dHlgenoe  asceads  the  raUey  of  th«  Segre  to  (17  M.) 
BofavMr,  and  thenee  goes  on  also  to  (16  M.)  AfU§a  de  /Seare.  Vrom  Artesa 
a  road  leads  ria  (10  M.)  Jimt,  (6  tf .)  Tmrtma^  and  (4  M.)  dmteitnou  de  BaseUa 
to  Otkma  (Me  below).    At  Baeella  diverge*  a  road  to  89i$<ma  (see  below). 

Ezsursion  among  the  Kaitem  Pyreneei  (Urgel,  Andorra). 

A  Tisit  to  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  fsom  Spain  is  attended  by  ntnoh  greater 
diffiteities  and  inoonveaienees  than  from  the  Frenek  side,  where  the 
ufde  means  of  eommnaieation  and  the  eomforti^le  inns  do  ntnch  to 
iBooth  the  tanrist's  path  (eomp.  Baedeker'i  aotUh^Westem  France).  —  On 
t^  Spanish  side  it  is  neceaeary  to  take  not  only  a  gaide  bnt  provisions  \ 
^  the  aeeonunodation  is  always  of  the  most  primitive  cast. 

Fioic  Camdoka  (p.  36B)  to  Sso  db  Urgkl,  60  M.  Tbe  road  crosses  the 
Oifdmt  aad  ascends.  —  12  M.  Belsena,  the  SeUlix  of  the  Romans,  situated 
oa  a  Wty  rock  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro.  In  the  choreh  is  the 
OaplBade  la  Virgen  del  Olanstro,  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims-  —  Farther  on 
^e  eaMB  the  Biera  Saiada  and  descend  to  (lOVt  M.)  CaeUtlnou  de  Baeella 
(see  rteve),  in  the  valley  of  the  Begre.  Thence  we  ascend  the  valley  to 
(7  ML)  Oliajia,  the  church  of  which  has  a  flne  portal. 

9nm  Oliaaa  a  twidle-path  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Segre,  which  breaks 
thMogh  tiie  mountains  by  the  imposing  Pago  de  Tree  Ponte.  —  11  H.  Coll  de 
Nmifi.  8  H.  OrgtMa^  in  an  expansion  of  the  valley.  Farther  on  we  proceed 
throagh  wild  gorges,  cross  the  PitenU  del  Diablo^  and  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Tafira,  which  descends  from  the  Val  Andorra.  We  here  enter  a  more  open 
m  of  the  vaUey,  7  M .  long  aad  3  M.  hi^ad.  13  M.  Jr/d ;  2Vs  M.  CaeteUcUUat. 
Aboat  1  M.  farther  on  Ues  — 

Beo  de  nxcel,  a  town  of  2800  inhab  ,  which  has  been  the  see  of  a 
bi«h^  since  810  and  possesses  a  Gothic  cathedral.  It  is  also  a  strong 
fortress  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  Oarlist  war  (1874-75). 

Feom  UaoBi.  TO  PoiQCSHD^,  33  M.  The  bridle-path  ascends  through 
tbe  ravines  of  the  Begre  valley  and  the  district  of  CerdcMa.  16  M.  Martinet; 
5M.  Bellver.,  with  an  ancient  castle;  5  M.  BoMr.  —  Fnigoerda  (4076  ft,i 
S^t.  Tixairee;  B6t.  Evropa^),  a  strongly  fortified  Spanish  frontier-town  (21()0 
inbab.),  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Raur  and  Arabd  flow  into  the  Segre, 
>lio  played  a  Prominent  r6le  in  the  last  Carlist  war.  In  tbe  market-place 
ii  ft  statue  of  its  defender,  CoMnet^.  Better  quarters  are  obtained  IVs  H. 
^rther  on,  at  the  small  French  town  of  Bourg-iiadame.  —  From  Paigcerda 
>  diligence  runs  to  Bipoll  (p.  235)  in  V/t  hrs. 

Fbov  8bo  i>b  ITbobl  to  Andobba  (a  ride  of  4  hrs.).  The  route  at  first 
^rerses  a  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Valira.  At  (40  min.) 
^nurall  we  cross  to  the  left  bank  and  then  proceed  through  a  ravine  to 
fi'/s  hr.)  the  Spanish  Frontier  Station.  We  enter  the  Republic  of  Andorra, 
<^?s  a  mountain^torrent  named  the  AuviKa^  and  reach  (40  min.)  Sem  Julian 
^i'OHa^  the  first  village  in  Andorra  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
smoggHng  that  has  prevailed  on  this  frontier  from  time  immemorial.  — 
^e  route  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Valira,  passing  Aixobal  and  (50  min.) 
*aito  Oolomm,  to  (%  hr.)  — 

^  Andon*  (3510  ft.  v  CmUunmU  Inn.  Mi),  a  small  town  with  9440  inhab., 
tke  capital  of  the  republic,  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  MonU  Jnckur. 
The  old  Romanesque  Church  contains  some  good  wood  -  carving.  The  Pa- 
^  «p  0am  del  TaUe,  in  whfth  the  council-general  meets  and  ttie  exe- 
?ive  oflicera  live,  is  a  very  ujH^retentioua  building.  Above  the  door  we 
*he  ftms  of  Andorrti,  with  irmotto:  Bomui  ConcUii.Sedu  /«*<•««•  Of 
the  Swidfloor  is  stobJing  tor  the  horses  of  the  members  of  the  council 
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The  eou&cil-chamber,  upstairs ,  is  snrroanded  vrith  oaken  benebes  and 
contains  an  image  of  the  Saviour.  The  Archives  of  the  republic,  including 
charters  said  to  date  from  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious, 
are  kept  in  a  cupboard  in  this  room.  The  cupboard  is  secured  with  six 
locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  held  by  the  six  communes  (see  below)  iato 
which  the  republic  is  divided.  There  is  thus  no  chance  for  a  stranger  to 
see  its  contents.  The  building  also  includes  bedchambers  for  the  deputies, 
a  school,  and  a  gaol.  —  Near  the  town  ia  the  Moorish  castle  of  Carols  the 
name  of  which  is  connected  with  Carol  us  Magnus  (Charlemagne). 

The  Bepublio  of  Andorra,  an  Alpine  district  about  17  M.  square 
(6000  inhab.),  in  which  oats  and  barley  are  the  only  crops,  consists  of  six 
Pyrenean  valleys,  wedged  in  between  the  French  department  of  Ari^e  and 
the  Spanish  province  of  L^rida.  The  six  valleys  form  six  communes  or 
parishes  (parroquias)  and  are  subdivided  into  24  Curartt  (quarters).  The 
latter  elect  the  Coruejo  Oeneral,  consisting  of  four  councillors  from  each  com- 
mune, and  these  in  turn  choose  their  Syndic  (president).  The  election  of  the 
last  requires  confirmation  from  the  financial  director  at  Barcelona,  as  one  of 
his  functions  is  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  goods  exported  from 
Andorra  to  Spain.  —  The  Armed  Force^  consisting  of  600  men  (10  per  cent 
of  the  population),  is  under  the  command  of  the  Viffuier,  who  calls  it 
together  annually.  The  entire  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms 
belongs  to  the  reserve  (tomatin).  The  officials  receive  practically  no  sal- 
ary; that  of  the  councillors  is  12  pesetas  and  a  measure  of  barley  an- 
nually, while  the  members  of  the  government  draw  six  old  GataJonian 
sous  (about  92  c.)  daily  during  the  session.  —  There  are  no  taxes  in  An- 
dorra except  the  Quittia  or  annual  tribute  paid  to  France  (1920  p.)  and 
Spain  (842  p.)  in  recognition  of  their  suzerainty.  The  inhabitants  live  by 
cattle-rearing,  lumbering,  agriculture,  and  iron-forging.  Many  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life  (salt,  wine,  fish,  etc.)  are  imported  from  France  and  Spain. 
The  native  of  Andorra  is  possessed  of  a  more  than  Scottish  caution ;  the 
Spanish  expression  'haceru  el  Andorrano'  means  to  bear  oneself  with  pru- 
dence and  silence. 

24.  The  Montserrat. 

The  excursion  to  Montserrat  can  be  comfortably  made  from  Barcelona 
in  one  day  by  taking  an  early  train  and  using  the  mountain-railway  flrom 
Monistrol.  In  this  case,  however,  San  Jerdnimo  must  be  given  up.  Those 
who  have  two  days  at  their  disposal  will  make  either  the  ascent  or  descent 
(if  not  both)  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage,  visiting  the  convent  on  the  6rst  day 
and  San  Jerdnimo  on  the  second.  Those  who  wish  to  visit  Manresa  (p.  2B7) 
may  drive  thither  from  Monistrol  in  the  evening. 

The  Montserrat  (i.e.  the  'serrated  mountain'),  the  MonUagrat  or 
'sacred  mountain'  of  the  Catalans,  and  the  MonsoMDaitch  of  the| 
German  middle  ages,  which  located  here  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
is  a  mighty  mountain-mass  rising  in  almost  complete  isolation  from 
the  plateau  of  Catalonia.  Sharply  outlined  on  every  side,  and 
diversifled  with  the  most  fantastic  rock  -  formations  —  the  GistauS 
or  'stone  watchmen'  of  the  Arabs  —  the  mountain  from  a  distance 
looks  like  a  colossal  castle.  Mr.  Edmondo  de  Amicls  likens  its  jag- 
ged sky-line  to  'a  chain  of  slender  triangles,  or  a  royal  ciown  drawft 
out  till  its  points  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  or  so  many  sugat 
loaves  ranged  in  a  row'.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Wanier  writes  that 
^another  mountain  so  airy,  grotesque,  and  flame-like  does  noi| 
exist.'  The  geological  kernel  of  the  mountain  consists  of  the  red- 
dish clay-slate  characteristic  of  this  whole  district,  and  superimpose^ 
on  this  is  a  Arm  calcareous  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone,  resembl 
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ing  the  conglomerate  of  tlie  Rigi  and  often  water-worn  into  holes 
and  flssnres.  The  main  axis  of  the  mass  runs  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ; 
its  circumference  is  about  16  M.  Its  enormous  precipices  make  the 
STunmit  seem  at  first  sight  inaccessible.  On  the  N.E.  side,  however, 
both  the  road  and  the  rack-and-pinion  railway  have  made  use  of 
the  projecting  terraces  to  dimb  circaitously  to  the  eonyent,  which 
lies  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  On  the  other  sides,  partic- 
ularly on  the  W. ,  the  summit  may  be  reached  by  clambering 
through  the  steep  and  profound  crevices  known  as  Canales,  A 
huge  Assure,  called  the  Valle  Malo^  intersects  the  crest  from  N.W. 
to  E.  At  the  N.W.  end  of  it  rises  the  Tiif6  de  San  Jerdnimo 
(4070  ft.),  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Montserrat.  On  the  E.  side  the 
Yalle  Male,  traversed  by  the  Torrmte  de  Santa  Maria ,  descends  in 
huge  terraced  steps  of  rock  to  the  Llobregat ;  on  a  small  promontory 
of  rock  rising  over  one  of  these  terraces  is  the  famous  Monastery, 
The  Llobregat  flows  across  the  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain,  winds 
round  its  S.E.  base  to  Esparraguera,  breaks  through  the  coast-range 
itMartorell,  and  finally  waters  the  Oampifia  of  Barcelona.  Its  deep 
miey,  with  the  village  of  MonUtroly  is  the  chief  element  in  deter- 
mining the  picturesque  character  of  the  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain.  To 
the  S.W.  is  the  olive  and  vine  growing  plain  of  Esparraguera,  on  a 
gentle  eminence  in  which  lies  the  village  of  CoUbatd.  On  the  S.E. 
the  mountain  is  quite  inaccessible.  Thus,  whether  seen  from  a 
distance  oi  close  at  hand,  the  mountain  presents  two  main  facades, 
tliat  to  the  N.E.  and  that  to  the  S.W.  The  former  of  these,  showing 
the  ridge  crowned  by  the  fantastic  pinnacles  of  the  'rocky  sentinels', 
is  generally  considered  finer  than  the  quieter  and  more  idyllic  S.W. 
new.  The  N.E.  slope  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  fine  pine 
woods,  its  flanks  and  its  summit  are  clad  with  evergreen  shrubs 
[monte  hajo  =  low  wood).  The  flora  of  Montserrat  is  highly  inter- 
esting, especially  in  spring. 

a.    Boute  Yik  Konittrol. 

Monittrol  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  L^rida  (p.  256) 
and  is  reached  from  tbe  former  in  I'/i-SVi  brs.  (fares  6  p.  15,  i  p.  60, 
3  p.  40  c).  In  connection  with  all  the  trains  a  Moomtain  Bail w at  (toothed 
wheel  system)  ascends  to  the  convent  in  1  hr.  (fares  3  p.  95,  2  p.  50  c.  ^ 
in  the  reverse  direction  2  p.  95,  1  p.  76  c).  Return-tickets  (4da  y  vuelta'), 
available  for  six  days  and  good  for  both  railways,  are  issued  in  Barcelona 
«t  the  Detpaeho  Central  (p.  238)  and  at  the  EOaeidn  da  NorU  (fares  15  p., 
lOp.  15,  7p.  50  c.).  . 

Cakbiaobs  (2  p.  per  seat)  aJso  meet  the  trains  at  Monistrol.  Tickets 
for  railway  and  carriage  may  also  he  obtained  in  Barceloni^  (fares  7  p.  20, 
Sp.  50,  4  p.  10  c. ;  return-fares  10  p.  45,  8  p.  45,  5  p.  85  c). 

Walksbs  should  use  the  mountain  -  railway  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Jonistrol,  whence  they  can  reach  the  convent  in  2V2-3  hrs.  (down  li/a- 
2  brs.)*,  in  starting  from  Monistrol  station  1  hr.  more  must  be  allowed. 

The  railway-station  of  Moniitrol  (p.  256)  lies  on  a  height  on  the 
l>Mik  of  the  Llobregat  J  immediately  opposite  the  Montserrat.  It 
commands  a  beautiful  view. 
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Th«  Mountain  Bailwa.t  (best  views  to  the  left),  b«ilt  in  189^ 
and  about  5  M.  iu  length,  at  first  descends  from  the  station  (633  ft.), 
with  an  average  gradient  of  6  :  100,  into  the  valley  of  the  Llobregtt, 
crossing  first  the  Riera  de  Mard  and  then  the  Llobregat  itself,  hyta 
iron  bridge  180  yds.  long  (443  ft.  above  Oie  sea).  The  line  then 
ascends  to  (2V2  M.)  Monittrol  Villa,  the  station  for  the  village 
(see  below),  which  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  —  Beyond  this  the  railway 
ascends  rapidly  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Yalle  de  Santa  Maria  (aee 
below),  wi&  a  maximum  gradient  of  15  :  100,  and  menuts  tiie  ter- 
races of  the  Montsenrat  directly  to  theS.W.  As  we  proceed,  we  obtatn 
a  striking  view  of  the  rocky  pinnacles  (pe»a$co8)  on  the  ocest  of  iii» 
mountain.  Immediately  in  front  of  us  is  the  TtuiS  de  8€M  J»(5nimo,%i 
the  footof  which  nestles  the  Chapel  afSt.  Ceet^(p.  268).  More  to  the 
left  axe  the  Paso  de  latAguilas^  the  Roau  de  lot  OolQndrina$(jp.  270; 
also  called  Boca  Aneha}^  the  ^oca  de  San  Patrich^  and  tibe  Boea  de 
las  Once  ("Eleven  0' Clock  Rock') ,  which  serves  the  inhabitants  of 
Monistrol  as  a  sun-dial.  These  are  followed  by  the  Boca  de  San 
AntoniOy  the  CabaU  Bematy  and  the  Pima  la  VeOa  (VUJaJ.  —  The 
line  now  crosses  the  head  of  the  valley  in  a  wide  aweep  to  the  left 
and  runs  to  the  S.£. ,  below  the  road  and  close  under  the  crest  of 
the  Montserrat.  To  the  left  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Llobregat  and  of  the  distant  snow-peaks  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  finally 
thread  a  tunnel  below  the  promontory  on  which  the  Chapel  of  the  Apos- 
tles (p.  265)  stands,  and  reach  (5  M.  j  the  UonaaUrx^  of  Montaeirat 
(2910  ft. ;  p.  267),  which  we  enter  by  the  gate  b«Ut  in  1556, 

The  *Cab&iaob  Uoad  up  the  mountain,  constructed  by  the  rail- 
way-company in  1859 ,  is  also  of  surpassing  beauty.  Nearly  all 
the  way  it  affords  a  superb  view  of  the  fantastic  rocky  forms  of  the 
mountain,  among  which  the  giant -figure  of  the  Caball  Bernat  is 
conspicuous ;  while  its  higher  portion  looks  over  the  valley  of  the 
Llobregat  to  the  distant  Pyrenees.  Leaving  the  station,  the  road 
passes  (1^4  M.)  La  Baumoy  a  workmen's  colony,  and  descends  to 
the  S.W.  into  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat,  where  many  factories  and 
mills  are  driven  by  power  derived  from  the  river.  In  the  river-bed  is 
a  sulphur-spring  (manantial  sulfur osajj  and  near  the  high  old  bridge 
rises  the  Fuente  OrandCy  which  drives  several  mills.  Not  far  from  tMs 
spot  is  the  Fuente  Mentirosay  an  intermittent  spring;  and  there  are 
several  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  Just  beyond 
the  bridge  the  road  to  the  baths  of  L&Puda  (p.  256)  and  toEsfar- 
raguexa  (p.  265)  diverges  to  the  left.  Our  road  enters  the  VaUede Santa 
Mariay  at  the  mouth  ef  which  and  at  the  base  of  the  Montserrat  lies 
the  (2V2  M.)*  thriving  vUlage  of  Monistrol  (Posada  del  Llobregat, 
ftdr),  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  dive-groves.  Pop.  2620.  A  little 
higher  up,  3  M.  from  the  railway-station ,  stands  the  CapiUa  de  la 
Trinidad,  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Morocco  campaign  of  1860. 
The  footpath  mentioned  below  here  diverges  to  the  left.  —  From 
this,  the  lowest  terrace  of  the  mountain,  the  road  descends  into  the 
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VsUe  de  Santa  Maria  aad  then  aaoenda  agaim  to  ^e  N.E.  at  w 
acnte  angle,  crosses  the  mountain  -  railway,  aad  resdiea  a  small  tz 
plantation,  near  wMck  is  the  farm  of  La  Caleslna  (view).  Thence 
the  road  ascends  the  terraces  of  the  mountain  in  numerous  curves 
and  zigzags,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Manresa  road  (p.  257),  coming 
in  £r»m  Uie  N.  Here  it  bends  sharply  to  the  S.  and  passes  the 
Fftente  de  lot  Morses,  Farther  on  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from 
tgnalada  (p.  273)  and  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Capilla  de  lotApd^toUs, 
irindi  affords  a  splendid  view  of  tho  abysses  of  the  Llobregat  ralley, 
the  sea.  the  Cueva  de  la  Virgen  (p.  269),  the  Capilla  de  San  Miguel 
(p.  268),  and  the  huge  precipices  benea^  which  lies  the  monastery. 
In  the  war  with  Napoleon  the  Spaniards  planted  a  battery  on  thie 
canntaBding  site,  —  The  road  finally  leads  te  the  S.W.,  between 
the  gorge  ob  the  left  aad  the  convenft-buildings  high  up  on  the  right, 
psssing  the  Iktente  del  MUagro  ('Spfing  of  the  Miracle'),  aad  soon 
reaches  the  (8  M.)  monastery  (p.  267),  which  does  not  come  into 
new  till  the  very  end  of  our  trip. 

Tbe  Footpath  (Jiajo  al  Monoiterio)  from  the  village  of  Konistrol  to 
tbe  convent  (1^4  br.  \  guide  advisable,  2Vs  pj  commands  much  less  fine 
yivm  than  the  carriage-road,  to  which  its  only  superiority  is  that  of 
^Dg  abomt  Vz  ^'  shorter.  It  leads  to  the  S.B.  from  the  Oaf  ilia  de  1* 
^Friuidad  (p.  20A),  aaoends  steeply  along  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain 
uid  farther  up  joins  the  path  to  the  Cueva  de  la  Virgen  (p.  269),  which 
maf  be  visited  before  going  on  to  the  convent. 

b.  Eonte  vii  CoUbatd. 

Frem  Barcelona  we  travel  by  the  ialasd  railway  to  Tarragona  ae  tat 
M  MartoreU  (p.  273;  i-iVahr.  \  fares  4  p.^  8  p»  40,  2  p.  45  c).  In  summer 
»n  omnibus  ClartaiMC)  pUes  daily  from  Ifartorell  to  f2  hrs.)  CoUbatd 
tf*/i  p.) ;  in  winter,  however,  it  stopa  at  E^arvmgvera  (1  p.),  whence  a 
~ '}  fr.).    Frc       ~ 


^vate  carriage  must  be  hived  for  CoUbatd  (about  6  &.)•  From  €k>llbat6 
bridle-paths  ascend  to  the  convent  (2  hrs.,  via  San  Jerdnimo  3Vs-4  hrs.). 
Tickets  are  issued  at  the  Detpacho  Central  (p.  238)  and  the  B$taci(fn  d6 
frm«^  %X  Barcelona  for  the  whole  trip,  including  the  railway,  the  drive 
to  C<^bat6,  and  a  saddle-horse  thenee  to  t^  convent  by  the  direet  peth 
(fare8&p>,  7p.40,  6p.60c.). 

Umiorelly  seep. 278.  —  The  route  to  the  Montsecrat  followa 
the  Bai  elona  and  Saragossa  highroad  aa  far  as  Esparraguera.  The 
fertile  plain  is  covered  with  corn-flelds,  oli^e-groves,  and  vineyArds. 
Near  Ahrera  is  a  gorge,  beyond  which  we  traverse  the  valley  of  the 
^aq^twmelUk,  fording  that  river  in  the  absence  of  a  bridge. 

6  M.  Espa/rtaguefa  (Posada  del  Montserrat),  with  a  fine  church 
coBtainiag  a  boMbtifnlly  carved  organ.  A  road  leads  hence  to  La 
PndA(p^266>aiidMoni8trol(p.  256).  —  Our  route  also  quits  the 
l^ghf  ead  and  ascends  gradually  to  — 

9y<2  M.  Cl«llbat^(*i^9nda  Vacariaas,  unpretrading,  B.  and  bo«rd, 
itdnding  luncheon  for  cousnmption;  at  San  Jeronimo,  6  p. ;  iaites^ 
Mag  viaatort^  book),  a  prettily  sitsated  vfllage ,  oidBg  its.  name 
to  the  old  castle  of  Q<a6  (now  called  Torf«  dd  Uofo).  U^ttHoida 
a  fine  view  of  the  rocky  wall  of  the  Montserrat,  about  1300  ft.  In 
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heiglkt.   A  white  spot  halfway  up  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Catvat 
de  SaUUre  (saltpetre  caye). 

A  visit  to  the  cave  (there  and  back  3  hrs.)  is  hardlj  worth  the  trouble. 
The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Gollbattf  provides  a^uide  (SVap.),  torches 
(antorehaf  21/2  p.  each:  one  enough  for2pers.),  and  Bengal  fire  (3  p.  each*, 
not  indispensable).  The  path  (up  s/^i  down  Vs  hr.)  descends  through  Qke 
village,  passes  a  spring,  and  then  ascends  rather  rapidly.  The  last  part 
of  it,  consisting  of  steps  of  stone  and  wood,  is  unpleasant  for  those  ia« 
clined  to  giddiness.  The  fatiguing  visitation  of  the  cave  takes  about  i'Abr. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  the  entrance  itself,  where  a  large  block  of 
rock  has  fallen  from  the  roof.  Fanciful  names  have  been  given  to  different 
parts  of  the  cavern,  such  as  La  Eaperanta^  El  Camarin^  El  Tocador  de  ku 
JSHJifidetj  Poto  del  Diablo^  OnUa  de  las  Stalactitei^  and  Oruta  de  la  Dama 
Blanca.  The  temperature  gradually  rises  from  DO**  Fahr.  at  the  entrance 
to  68"  in  the  inner  recesses. 

DiBBOT  Path  pbom  Oollbat6  to  the  Oonvbnt,  2  hrs.  (guide, 
desirable,  for  the  day  3  p.  and  food,  with  horse  6  p.).  —  We  at  first 
follow  the  road  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountain  towards  the  N.W. 
After  20  mln.  we  diverge  to  the  right  and  ascend  in  countless  wind- 
ings. After  40  min.  more  we  pass  the  Fuenie  8eca  (now  walled  in), 
a  spring  which  dried  up  when  the  Fuente  del  Milagro  (p.  266)  was 
formed.  In  8/^  hr.  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  our  path 
is  joined  on  the  left  by  that  coming  from  the  Ermitas  and  San  Je- 
r6nimo  (see  below).  We  then  pass  the  Capilla  de  San  Miguel  (p.  268) 
and  reach  the  convent  (p.  267)  in  20-25  min.  more. 

Fbom  C0LLBAT6  TO  THE  Monastery  via  San  Jeb6nimo,  SVj- 
4  hrs.  (guide  necessary;  horse  and  *mozo'  provided  by  the  landlord 
at  Collbat6  for  6  p.,  including  food;  in  winter  luncheon  must  be 
taken  firom  CoUbato,  but  later  on  a  restaurant  is  opened  at  San  Je- 
r6nimo).  The  bridle-path  is  somewhat  uncomfortable,  but  as  a 
whole  this  is  one  of  the  finest  trips  on  the  Montserrat.  —  We  follow 
the  above-mentioned  road,  pass  (20  min.)  the  beginning  of  the  direct 
path  (see  above),  and  in  10  min.  more,  near  the  Vifia  Nova^  ascend 
to  the  right,  through  pine-woods.  To  the  right  are  the  ArUga  AUa 
and  Artiga  Baja,  separated  by  the  Canal  de  ku  Yedras  (Oatalan 
Eura8)j  or  Gorge  of  the  Ivy.  To  the  left  is  the  Canal  del  Puentej 
with  its  huge  circus  of  rock.  We  now  ascend  the  Vueltas  dd  Puente, 
To  the  right  towers  the  Castillo,  an  outlier  of  the  Sierra  de  Uu  Pa- 
parras.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  clothed  with  evergreen 
shrubs.  Farther  up  we  reach  a  ridge,  where  we  have  the  Clot  de  la 
Sajolida  to  the  left,  and  the  Monte  de  San  Juan  or  the  Roeas  de  Santa 
Magdalena  la  Vieja  to  the  right.  In  front  rises  the  Albarda  Castellana 
(p.  269).  In  l'/4  hr.  we  reach  the  crest,  where  we  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  the  YaUe  Male  (p.  263),  with  the  CcAaU  Bemat  and  the  Dedos, 
between  which  the  distant  Montseny  is  visible.  In  V4  hr.  our  path 
joins  that  from  the  convent  and  ascends  to  the  left,  partly  in  shade, 
through  the  steep  gorge  of  the  Valle  Malo  (p.  263).  In  20  min.  more 
we  reach  the  height  of  San  Jer4nimo  (p.  269).  The  descent  hence  to 
*he  convent  takes  1-1 1/2  hr.  (see  pp.  269,  268).  OOgle 
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t.    The  Kenattery  and  ito  Heighboiurliood. 

Adjoining  Uie  Parador^  where  the  carriagea  pull  up,  is  the  Despcuho 
de  Aposentot.  Here  we  must  »t  once  register  oar  names,  in  order  to  secore 
a  room,  l^o  charge  it  made  for  rooms,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  2V:<-5  p.  per 
night  A  speciidpermissioa  is  necessary  for  a  stay  of  more  than  three 
days.    Candles  (25  c.  each)  may  also  he  procared  in  the  Despacho. 

Meals  are  usually  taken  in  the  Fonda  to  the  S.  of  the  entrance  (al- 
maerzo  or  comida  2Vi-4p.),  hut  it  is  advisable  to  bring  provisions  from 
Barcelona.  Poor  visitors  receive  food  gratia  in  the  Despacho  de  Comestibles. 
A^oiDing  the  Fonda  is  a  fair  Cq/i. 

Guide  5  p.  per  day;  to  the  various  points  of  interest,  see  below  and 
tariff  posted  up  in  the  Despacho.  —  Saddle  Horset  (Cahalgadurcu)  are  also 
supplied  at  fixed  prices. 

The  Konatterio  del  Montserrat  (2910  ft.),  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  convents  in  Spain,  was  founded,  according  to 
the  legend  of  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  (p.  268) ,  as  a 
liunnery  in  880 ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  Benedictine 
settlement  here  before  the  incursion  of  the  Moors  in  717.  In  976  it 
was  restored  to  the  Benedictine  Order  and  peopled  with  monks  from 
Kpoll  (p.  235).  In  1410  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  raised  it  to  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  abbey,  but  it  was  again  subordinated  to  the  Bishop 
(A  Barcelona  in  1874.  It  formerly  possessed  immense  wealth,  but 
lost  nearly  all  its  movable  property  in  the  War  of  Independence 
(1808-14),  while  it  was  deprived  of  its  real  estate  in  1835  on  the 
suppression  of  the  convent  in  consequence  of  the  Carlist  rising.  In 
tie  first  of  these  categories  was  its  famous  library,  including  a  num- 
ber of  priceless  MSS.  At  present  there  are  about  a  score  of  monks. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  the  management  of  a  school  of  ecclesiastical 
music  (La  Escolanfajj  the  members  of  which  generally  sing  the 
Salve  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  Ave  Maria  (La  Oracidn),  The  an- 
nual number  of  visitors  and  pilgrims  to  the  convent  is  said  to  be 
about  60,000.   The  chief  festival  is  ou  Sept.  8th. 

The  buildings  at  the  entrance  give  on  a  large  court,  shaded  with 
plane-trees,  where  a  small  market  is  held  nearly  every  morning.  To 
the  left  is  the  Old  Monastery,  in  front  the  New  Monastery. 

The  Old  Monastbrt  (Antiguo  Monasterio,  Cat.  AnUch  Monastk) 
is  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  The  main  points  of  ^interest  are  the 
Gothic  cloisters  of  1460,  the  unfinished  bell-tower  of  the  same  cent- 
ury, and  the  facade  of  the  old  church.  On  the  groundfloor  of  the 
Apo9ento8  de  San  Pldcido  is  a  small  museum,  containing  old  capitals 
and  other  architectural  fragments,  relics  of  old  tombstones,  etc. 

The  Nbw  Mokastert  (Monaaterio  Actual)  consists  of  an  impos- 
ing Churchy  occupying  one  side  of  an  arcaded  court  called  the  Pdrtico 
^odtmo,  and  of  the  secular  buildings  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
wutt.  The  latter  were  built  under  Ferdinand  VH.,  but  were  left 
^tnflnished  owing  to  the  troubles  of  1835*  The  church  was  built  in 
<iie  Renaissance  style  under  Philip  II.  (1560-92)  and  was  much  in- 
jured by  fire  in  1811.  In  1880  a  Romanesque  apse  was  added  to  it. 
^.  lHT«aio».  The  aialelesa  nave  is  226  ft.  long,  63  ft.  wide,  and  109  ft. 
high.    It  is  flanked  on  each  side  witii  six  chapels,  each  23  ft.  deep.   Above 
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the  first  foar  chap^to  «re  eaOMfef,  like  those  at  tha  Bseerlal ;  the  last  two, 
to  the  right  and  left,  are  enclosed  hy  lofty  rej&s.  Above  the  high-altar, 
surrounded  by  four  ever^buming  candles,  is  iM  Santa  Imogen  (Gat  Santa 
Jmatje).  a  small  wooden  fl^ux'e  of  the  Virgin,  blackened  by  age.  According 
to  (be  legend,  it  was  made  by  St.  Luke  and  brought  to  Spain  by  St.  Peter; 
for  its  rediscovery  in  880,  see  p.  389.  —  Ignatius  Loyola,  after  abandoning 
his  military  life  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at  the  defence  of 
Pampeluna  in  1521,  hung  up  his  weapons  before  this  image  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  The  Santa  Imagen  is  shown 
only  at  10  a.m.  (Msitar  la  Vlrgen'),  usually  to  the  chanting  of  one  of  the 

Eriests.  —  The  BacrUty  contains  the  valuable  wardrobe  and  jewels  of  the 
oly  image.  —  Adjoining  the  sacristy  is  the  entrance  to  the  Ctyfpt^  in  which 
the  monks  are  buried. 

A  door  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Portico  Modeino  (to  the  right  as 
we  leave  the  church)  leads  to  a  passage  flanked  with  walls.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  right  at  the  end  of  tMs,  we  reach  *El  Mikauob  db  los 
MoNJBS,  or  convent-garden,  situated  on  a  terrace  below  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain  and  commanding  splendid  views  of  the 
Llobregat  valley  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  garden  is^  unfortunately, 
seldom  open  to  visitors.  In  front,  on  a  promontory,  are  the  Caj^HHait 
San  Aciaclo  and  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Victoria. 

From  the  Cap.  de  San  Acisclo  t\ie*Camino  deloaDegotalls,  a  level 
path  V4M.  long,  runs  to  theN.W.,  skirting  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  to  the 
so-called  DegotalU  (^drops^),  a  kind  of  grotto  with  a  spring.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  fluest  walk  the  Montserrat  affords.  The  vegetation  is 
exuberant  and  the  view  most  extensive.  The  latter  embraces  the 
whole  of  Catalonia  and  a  considerable  part  of  Aragon ;  the  entire 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  from  the  Maladetta  to  the  Canigou,  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  S.E.  At  our  feet,  apparently  within  a  stone's 
throw,  lies  Monistrol.  Along  the  cliffs  runs  a  pipe  carrying  water  te 
the  convent,  —  Another  short  path  d3scends  to  the  right  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Acisclo  to  the  Capilla  de  los  Apostoles  (p.  266). 

WftUciag  Tiips  fir^m  the  XosMtevy.  —  1.  We  follow  the 
Monistrol  road  (p.  264)  and  then  (left)  the  Igualada  road  to  the 
(1  hr.)  Capilla  ixb  Santa  C^ojclu  (guide  2V2  p.?  smperflaoas),  at 
the  base  of  the  Tuio  de  San  Jer6niHio.  The  ehapel  waa  built  in  d72, 
and  a  small  eonrveut  was  added  about  a  century  laAer.  The  most 
interesting  featnre  is  the  Campandrio  de  Espadariay  ox  bell-tower. 
Adjacent  i»  a.  smaU  iiuh  —  Near  tibis  point  lay  the  CastiUo  Marto^ 
one  of  the  Christiiui  fastnesses  on  the  Montserrat  in  the  9th  century. 
The  others  were  the  castles  of  Mont^tA^  Otger,  CoUbaUS^  and  Ouardia, 

%  By  the  OeUbato  bridle-path  to  the  S.E.  to  (18-2Q  min.)  the 
Camilla  db  San  Mioubl  (guide,  superfluous,  1  p.).  From  the 
chapel  we  may  descend  for  5  min.  towards  the  N.E.  to  a  cros»  n*i&ed 
Mk^adoTf.  whence  a  predpioe  over  2000  ft.  in  hdght  descends  to  the 
valley  of  the  Llo)>regat.  Just  below  the  cress,  but  not  visible  tmm 
%  is  the  Gneva  de  la  Vixgen  (p.  26d).  The  monastery  loeke  vecy 
auigiilai  ttom  this  point  of  view.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  Moitsenf .  — 
From  the  paib  to  St  Michaers  Ohapel  another  fbotpalh  leads  to  the 
ight  to  HtLQ  cave  of  the  legendary  Juan  Gam,  a  hermit  who  died  in 
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898,  after  hnYing  inflicted  fbe  sereresi  penances  on  himself  for  bis 
evfl  treatment  of  Riqniida,  daughter  of  Count  Wilfirid  ^ne  Shaggy 
(p.  229).  The  entrance  is  marked  hy  a  hlack  cross  on  the  face  of 
iheiock. 

3.  Uie  'Sendere  de  Santa  Maria^  marked  by  numerous  flnger 
poiti  (guide  1  p.,  uaneeessary),  desoends  firom  the  conTent  to  (V2 1^0 
<lke  SaifTUABio  SB  ILA  OumTA  or  Ouevo  de  la  Vkptn  (not  accessible 
in  ^nter).  This  iras  erected  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  over  the 
grotto  in  which  the  miraculous  image  of  l^e  Virgin  (p.  268)  was 
bidden  in  717  on  the  invasioin  of  the  Moors.  It  was  found  again  by 
skepherds  in  880,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  to  Manresa. 
Tkt  image,  howevor,  refused  to  stir  beyond  a  spot  now  mariced  by 
a  stone  cross  with  an  inscription,  just  to  the  E.  of  the  convent;  and 
it  was  this  mkaole  that  led  to  the  erection  of  the  latter. 

4.  To  San  JBBdNnco  (2  hrs.,  there  and  back  8-4  hrs. ;  guide, 
2V2  p.,  desirable).  We  foUow  the  Gollbato  bridle-path  as  above  to 
(1&-20  mil).)  the  QapiUa  de  San  Miguel^  about  5-6  min*  beyond 
which  is  a  finger-post  indicating  the  route  to  (IVihr.)  Gollbato 
(p.  265)  to  the  left.  We  here  follow  the  path  to  the  right,  which 
sweeps  round  the  Trenca  BarraZs  towards  the  Valle  Malo,  affording 
fine  views  of  the  country  round  Gollbato  and  Esparraguera.  On  and 
Among  'the  rocks  we  see  the  picturesquely  situated  remains  of  the 
hermitages  of  Santiago^  Santa  Catalina^  San  Onofre^  San  Juan^  and 
Santa  Magdalena  la  Vieja.  In  12-15  min.,  above  the  Ermita  de  Santa 
Afuif  we  reach  the  Talle  Male  (p.  268),  an  imposing  mountain 
▼alley,  traversed  by  the  Torreate  de  Santa  Mariaand  popularly  believed 
to  have  been  formed  at  the  moment  of  Ghrist's  death  on  the  cross. 

We  may  alio  reacb  tbe  Emita  d«  Santa  Ana  in  about  20  mln.  by  a 
(ootpafii  Mrhieb  is  sborter  than  the  bridle-patb,  bat  not. nearly  so  plctor- 
eiqa«.  For  HAb  route  we  tnra  to  Hhe  right  on  emergine  from  the  portal 
of  the  monastery  and  ascand  by  the  to-ealled  ^Jacob's  Ladder''  through  tte 
Qttrow  Valle  Malo. 

Farther  en  the  path  follows  the  Torrente  de  Santa  Maria,  the  first 
&Bd  fairly  level  portion  traversing  the  Llano  de  Viboras.  The  ridges 
on  both  sides  of  the  vaUey  are  topped  by  the  fantastic  Penaaeosy  <Nr 
'Guardians  of  the  Holy  Orair,  some  of  which  aie  300  ft.  high.  To 
the  4gh^  are  tho  CabaU  Bemat ,  the  Boea$  de  Sem  Ant6ni0y  with 
the  hermitage  of  that  name  (reached  by  a  stiff  climb  of  i/2  hr.),  th« 
Calavera  (shull),  and  the  Dedot  (fingers)  or  FlaateiB  (flutes) ,  also 
called  the  Procesion  de  Mon^s  (procession  of  monks).  To  the  left  is 
^  Albarda  Casiellanaj  or  Gastilian  saddle.  On  the  right  side  are 
the  EgfniUie  de  San  Benito,  dt  la  Trinidad^  de  San  Dimae,  and  other 
^rmitagea.   Near  San  Pimas  lay  the  castle  of  Monsiat  (p.  268). 

The  hermitage  of  8»^  J«r^iiimo  (Gat.  Sunt  Jeroni)  lies  about 
1  hr.  to  the  N.W.  of  Santa  Ana,  just  below  the  culminating  peak  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  reached  hence  in  20  min.  by  a  scramble 
•TfT  smototh  and  slippery  rocks  (caution  necessary).  The  snouxat^ 
kiumm  m  El  Minfdor,  La  Mkumda,  ot  the  Turtf  de  San  Jer^nimo 
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(4070  ft.))  commands  a  superl^  **  Panorama  of  the  Catalonian 
mountains  and  plains,  extending  on  the  N.  to  the  Pyrenees  and  on 
the  £.  and  S.  far  over  the  Mediterranean,  where  even  the  Balearic 
Islands  may  be  made  out  on  exceptionally  clear  days.  The  Tiewof 
the  Montserrat  itself  is  also  interesting.  Among  the  nearer  points 
(not  already  mentioned)  are  the  Oigante  EncarUtido  (the  enchanted 
giant),  the  Montgros,  the  Plana  de  lot  Bayoa  (lightnings),  and  the 
JSoo«,  with  their  sheer  and  dizzy  cliffs.  The  iron  ring  in  the  rock  was 
formerly  used  for  mooring  a  small  chapel.  —  The  landlord  of  the 
Gollbat6  inn  opens  a  restaurant  at  the  hermitage  of  San  Jer6nimo 
from  May  to  the  end  of  Oct.  (excellent  water  from  a  oistern  in  the  rock). 

Steady-headed  mountaineeri  may  dimb  from  San  Jer6nimo  the  CA  hr.) 
Jtocas  de  lot  Gotondrinas  (*8wallow-rocks'),  which  rise  boldly  to  the  N.  of 
the  Roca  Montcau  or  del  Moro. 

The  ascent  of  the  Mwtgrot  (^^ftla:  from  the  monastery)  is  interesttns 
bat  difficult  (guide  indispensable). 

25.  From  Barcelona yift  San  Vicente  deCalders  to  Bins 

(Saraffossa,  Madrid), 

The  coast-railway  from  Barcelona  to  R^us  forips  the  most  direct  and 
important  line  of  communication  between  Barcelona  and  Saragossa  (Madrid); 
the  inland  railway  viS,  Martorell  is  mostly  used  for  lOcal  traffic,  but  is  of 
importance  for  the  visitor  to  Montserrat. 

a.  Coast  Bailway  vi&  Viilanueva  y  Oeltrti. 

66  M.  Baii«wat  (two  through-trains  daily,  in  the  height  of  sununer  Ave-, 
to  Madrid  one  only)  in  SVi-T'A  hrs.  (fares  14  p.  70,  11  p.  16,  7  p.  25  c).  The 
express  train  mentioned  at  p.  225  also  performs  the  journey  thrice  weeM^T 
in  21/4  hrs.  Passengers  travelling  direct  from  Barcelona  to  Lirida  via 
Montblanch  (Poblet)  quit  this  line  at  Rtda  de  Bard  (p.  271).  —  Trains 
leave  Barcelona  from  the  Estacidi^  de  Francia.  Detpaeho  CeiUraly  see  p.  388. 
Best  views  to  the  left.  —  Railway-restaurants  at  B<»rcel<ma,  ViUamuva  9 
Qeltniy  Roda  de  Bard^  and  Ban  Vicente  de  Colder*. 

Barcelona,  see  p.  238.  —  The  train  traverses  the  subnrban  dis- 
tricts of  (6  M.)  /Sans  and  (6V2  M.)  Bordeta  (jnnction  for  Martorell, 
p.  273),  with  their  gardens,  fields,  and  factories.  To  the  left  rises 
the  Montjuich  (p.  256),  with  the  W.  cemetery ;  to  the  right  is  the 
Montana  de  San  Pedro  M6rUr  (p.  255),  with  the  villages  of  Esplugat 
and  San  Just.  The  line  touches  the  beantifUl  Campifia  de  Bareelcm, 
crosses  the  Llobregat  by  an  iron  bridge,  880  ft.  long,  and  reaches 
(91/2  M.)  Prat  Llobregat,  a  pleasant  little  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  near  the  sea,  with  several  Artesian  wells. 

We  now  traverse  an  attractive  undulating  district,  with  vineyards 
And  olive-groves.  1472  M«  ^a'»ti  y  Viladecans.  Beyond  the  mins  of 
the  old  Castillo  de  Aramprund  is  (17  M.)  Castelldefels,  a  poor  flshiog- 
vUlage  with  a  small  Romanesque  church  and  remains  of  media val 
fortifications. 

At  (18  M.)  VaUbona  we  approach  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  then 
traverse  the  barren  and  precipitous  heights  of  the  CostasdeCfarraf,  The 
dwarf-palms  or  palmetto-scrub  (Ghamarops  humilis)  growing  here 
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is  used  as  fuel.  The  nameroas  tunnels  allow  the  merest  glimpses  of 
the  sea.   Several  mountain-torrents  are  crossed. 

26  M.  Sitgea  (Fonda  Suburense),  a  pleasant  seaport  with  3100 
inhah.,  is  favourably  known  for  its  wine.  Near  it  is  the  Santuario  de 
Ifuestra  Senora  del  Vinyet,  —  We  continue  to  skirt  the  sea,  crossing 
the  Biera  de  Caniellaa  Mid  several  torrents. 

31  M.  YillaaoAva  y  Oeltrd  (Fonda  Nacional;  Rail.  Restaurant)^ 
a  thriving  commercial  town  with  a  pop.  of  11,840.  The  Museo 
Balaguer^  founded  by  the  Catalan  poet  Victor  Balaguer,  contains 
Egyptian  and  Roman  antiquities,  paintings  and  sculptures,  an  ethno- 
graphical collection,  and  a  valuable  library  with  MSS.  from  Poblet 
(p.  282),  Paular  (p.  125'),  and  other  places.    British  vice-consul. 

The  railway  intersects  a  large  part  of  the  town  and  threads  a 
tunnel.  Just  beyond  (34  M.)  Cubellas  we  cross  the  Foix^  a  river 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Barcelona  and  Tarra- 
gona. —  At  (391/2  M.)  CalafeU  we  turn  away  from  the  sea,  crossing 
the  Riera  de  Bisbal  and  the  tracks  of  the  railway  to  Tarragona. 

42  M.  San  Vicente  de  Calden  (Rail.  Restaurant),  the  junction 
for  the  Barcelona  and  Tarragona  line  (R.  26)  and  the  terminus  of 
the  inland  railway  (see  p.  273). 

As  we  proceed,  the  triumphal  Portal  de  Bara  (p.  274)  is  seen  to 
the  left  —  47  M.  Roda  de  Bard  (Rail.  Restaurant). 

Fbom  Boda  ds  Bara.  to  Picamoixoms  (for  Lirida),  18  M.,  railway  (three 
trainf  daily)  in  l-lV«hr.  (fiarea  4 p.  20, 3 p.  15, 2 p.  10c).  —The  raUway  divergea 
to  the.N.W.  from  the  main  line.  Tunnel.  Nameroas  vineyards.  —  6  M. 
Salamd.  Beyond  three  tunnels  we  croaa  the  Oayd.  From  (81/2  M.)  Vildbella  or 
from  Volls  (see  below)  we  may  visit  the  old  Gist^cian  convent  of  Santas 
Crem,  situated  31/2  V-  to  the  N.,  in  the  valley  of  Uie  Gaya.  near  VUabrodona. 
The  convent  was  foanded  by  Bamon  Berenguer  IV.  in  1x57  and  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  popular  rising  again.«t  the  monks  in  1835.  It  is 
the  burial-plaee  of  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon  (d.  1285)  and  of  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Roger  de  Lavria  (see  p.  276),  who  defeated  the  French  fleet  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  at  Naples  in  1284.  —  10  M.  ITulles.  —  13V«  M.  Valla, 
an  industrial  town  of  11,800  inhab.,  with  well-preserved  walls  and  towers. 
A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Tarragona  (p.  274).  —  We  now  cross  several 
monntain-torrenta  and  thread  a  tunnel.  —  18  M.  PicamoixonM^  see  p.  281. 

The  Reus  line  runs  towards  the  W.  and  enters  the  wine-growing 
hill-district  of  CoU  de  Monttra.  To  the  left  we  have  several  distant 
views  of  the  sea.  —  48  M.  Fohla ;  61  M.  Riera,  —  We  traverse  sev- 
eral tunnels,  cuttings,  and  viaducts,  cross  the  Gay  a  (see  above)) 
and  reach  (621/2  M.)  Catllar.  Beyond  (67  M.)  Semita  Perafort  the 
train  crosses  the  highroad  from  Tarragona  to  L^rida  and  then  the 
Francolf  (p.  281).  From  (691/2  M.)  Morell^  where  we  have  a  wide 
view  on  the  left  extending  to  Tarragona,  we  descend  to  — 

66  M.  E^iis  (H6t.  de  Paris),  a  prosperous  industrial  town  with 
26,760  inhab.,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  painter  Mariano  Fortuny  (p.  Ixxxvi) 
and  of  General  Brim  (1814-70),  who  was  created  Count  of  Reus 
in  1843.  His  sword  is  preserved  in  the  town-hall.  The  site  of 
the  old  fortifications  is  now  occupied  by  a  promenade  named  the 
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Arra^bal.  The  octagonal  tower  (206  ft.  high)  of  the  cbnich  of  fion 
Pedro  commands  a  view  reaching  to  the  sea.  About  ^e  beginning 
of  the  present  centnry  English  manofacturers  hitroduoed  cotton- 
gpinning,  which  now  employs  6000  looms  and  bas  made  Reus  the 
second  manufacturing  town  of  Catalonia.  Silk,  linen,  leatb^,  sosp, 
machinery,  and  other  goods  are  also  made  here ;  and  B^us  is  like- 
wise known  for  its  ^champagne'  and  otiier  ImitctMn  French  idnes. 
The  manufacturing  population  is  one  of  the  most  unruly  in  Spain. 
From  R^us  to  SaragoMa,  see  B.  20  f  to  Lirida,  see  R.  2S. 

b.  Inland  Sftilway  vi4  Xarter^. 

76  M.  Railway  (three  throngb-trainf  daily)  in  4V4-6>/4  hrf .  (fares  14  p. 
60,  11  p.  85,  7  p.  30  c).  There  if  also  a  local  train  from  Barcelona  to 
MartoreU.  Trains  start  from  the  Eatacidn  de  Frcmcia  (p.  288).  Tickets  to 
the  Montterrat^  see  p.  265.  —  The  inland  railway  diverges  firom  the  coast 
line  at  Bordeta,  and  re-nnites  with  it  at  Bern  VieenU  de  Galders.  —  l%ere 
are  no  railway-restaiurants  m  route. 

From  Barcelona  to  (S^/j  M.)  Bordeia,  see  p.  270.  —  Our  line 
runs  to  the  N.W.,  through  the  valley  of  the  Uobregat 

71/2  M.  Hoepkalet  Llobregat^  a  town  with  4975  inhab.,  beyond 
which  we  see  the  agricultural  institute  of  8ar^  Jsidro  to  the  left, 
while  on  the  right,  in  front,  rises  the  Montaerrat  (p.  262).  —  9V2M. 
Comelld  Llobregat,  on  the  Adquia  de  la  Infanta^  with  silk-miUs. 
On  a  hill  to  the  left  lies  8<m  Boy  Llobregat,  tiie  paiish*cburch  of 
which  is  known  as  the  'Cathedral  of  the  Llobregat'.  —  We  now 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat  itself. 

11  M.  San  FelvCh  LLobregut.  The  sides  of  the  valley,  consisting 
of  clay  intermingled  witti  blocks  of  stone,  are  worn  into  buge  ftir- 
rows  by  the  rain.  Numerous  un walled  terraces  (graderfaj  and  artiil- 
cial  caverns  are  seen.  The  tawny  soil  bears  no  crops  unless  artii- 
cially  irrigated.  —  13V2  M.  MoUtm  de  Rey^  in  a  fruitful  region.  Is 
known  for  its  bridge  of  15  aiches,  carrying  the  Yillafiranca  road 
(p.  273)  across  the  Llobregat. 

At  VtaUrana^  7l^  M.  to  the  S.W.,  the  ViUafranca  road  crosses  the  Inter 
estiog  Fuenie  del  Zladoner.,  a  two*storied  viaduct  built  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  The  first  stage  consists  of  7  arches,  28  ft.  in  span,  the  second 
of  18  arches,  10  ft.  in  height. 

The  railway  keeps  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  passing  under 
the  village  of  Pallejd  by  a  tunnel.  —  15V2  M.  Paplol,  with  an  old 
castle.  The  Montserrat  becomes  more  conspicuous,  ite  formations 
recalling  the  Dolomites  of  8,  Tyrol.  Wells  and  otber  apparatus  for 
irrigation  are  seen  in  the  fields.  On  the  S.  side  of  die  Llobregat 
lies  the  village  of  San  Andres  de  la  Barca.  We  apprdacb  closely  to 
the  river  and  thread  a  tunnel.  On  issuing  from  the  latter,  we  see  to 
the  left  the  *Puente  del  Diablo,  an  old  Roman  bridge.  It  probably 
consisted  originally  of  three  small  arches,  two  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  replaced  at  some  time  or  other  by  the  present  high  and 
pointed  main  arch,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  gate.  On  the  left 
bank,  near  which  a  smaller  arch  has  been  cut  through  tiie  masonry. 
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stands  a  much  damaged  Roman  Triumphal  Arch.  The  last  of  the 
numerous  reconstructions  of  the  bridge  was  made  in  1763.  Below 
the  bridge  the  Llobregat  penetrates  the  Monta^as  de  Ordal  by  a 
deep  rarine. 

21 V2  M.  Xartorell,  a  town  with  3600  inhab.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Llobregat  and  the  Noya^  is  the  station  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Montierrat  from  the  S.E.  (eomp.  p.  265).  The  mountain  here  shows 
itself  in  its  full  grandeur,  with  Collbato  and  the  beautiful  plain  of 
the  Llobregat  at  its  base. 

A  Branch  Railway  pii/a  M.,  in  iVz-lV*  br.  s  fares  4  p.  70,  3  p.  55,  2  p. 
85  c.)  runs  to  the  K.W.  from  Martorell,  along  the  8.W.  side  of  the  Mont- 
serrat,  to  Igualada,  an  industrial  town  on  the  Noya,  with  10,200  inhab- 
itantfl.  From  Igaalada  there  is  a  road  to  the  Monatterv  qf  MonUsrrat  (p.  267) 
vii  Cata  Masscma  and  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Cecilia  (p.  268).  A  diligence 
nina  £rom  Igaalada  to  San  Guim  (p.  258). 

The  main  line  ascends  to  the  S.W.,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Noya^  to  the  plateau  of  Villafranca.  The  stream  is  crossed  repeatedly, 
ind  the  Montserrat  remains  prominent  In  the  view. 

A  little  beyond  (25  M.)  Oelida  we  see  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  a 
diwch  with  a  Oatalonian  bell-tower.  The  slopes  are  strewn  with 
great  blocks  of  stone.   We  traverse  a  cutting  90  ft.  deep. 

291/2  M.  San  Sadumf  or  San  Saturnino  de  Noya ,  the  Noela  of 
Pliny,  ascribes  its  foundation  and  its  name  to  Noah  and  bears  an 
ark  in  its  coat-of-arms.  —  We  pass  through  a  cutting  8/^  M.  long, 
the  sides  of  which  are  faced  with  tiles  to  prevent  the  constant  ooz- 
ing out  of  the  moist  clay.  The  scenery  is  monotonous.  A  few  groves 
of  pines  are  passed.  The  line  ascends  a  little,  quits  the  valley  of  the 
,  Noya,  threads  a  tunnel,  and  reaches  the  main  plateau  at  (34  M.)  La 
Qranada.  —  We  then  descend  to  — 

37  M.  YiUaficanoa  delPanad^  a  town  of  8000  inhab.,  forming 
^  focus  of  the  wine*growing  district  of  PanadSs,  To  tiie  N.W.  rise 
the  MontafUu  de  Montagut  (8126  ft.),  to  the  S.E.  the  ridge  of  La 
MoreUa  (1950  fU),  to  the  N.E.  the  Montserrat  The  town  contains  a 
nmeh-modernized  church  with  a  bell-tower  of  the  14th  cent.,  an  old 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  the  palace  of  the  Barons  de  Kocafort, 
and  an  old  pilgrims'  hospital  (Pia  Almoina).  —  About  7  M.  to  the 
N.W.  lies  San  Martin  de  Sarroca,  with  an  excellently  preserved  Ro- 
manesque church  of  the  11th  century. 

40  M.  Monjos,  —  441/2  M.  Ar^e,  on  tJie  hill  to  the  left,  is  the 
first  place  in  the  province  of  Tarragona.  To  the  right  ar«  the  heights 
of  the  Panadis.  The  church  of  San  Julian,  with  its  three  towers, 
is  worth  seeing.  On  the  facade  are  statues  of  the  four  great  Latin 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  St.  Julian,  and  the  Virgin.  —  The  train  de- 
scends to  the  S.W.  into  the  productive  wine-agowing  district  of 
(4872  M.)  VmdreU,  a  town  with  4770  inhab.  aad  rlofty  beU-tower, 
which  rises  in  three  stages  and  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  figure. 

52  M.  -fifan  VieenU  de.Calders,  and  thence  to  (76  M.)  ReuSj  see 
p.  271. 
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26.  From  Barcelona  vid  San  Vicente  de  Calders  to 
Tarragona  (Tortosa^  Valencia), 

57  M.  or  67  M.  Railway  (Ferrocarriles  de  Tarragona  a  Bareekm  y 
Francia)  in  3V2-5  hra.  (fares  12  p.  76,  9  p.  95,  6  p.  40  c.).  One  through- 
train  ninB  daily  by  the  coast-railway  (3V2  hrs.)  via  ViUanueva  y  Grf/nl 
(p.  271),  two  by  the  inland  line  via  Martorell  (p.  273).  Two  trains  daily 
ran  through  to  Vakneia  in  12-12^/4  hrs.,  one  on  each  line  (227  or  23711.', 
fares  42  p.  25,  28  p.  95,  20  p.  45  c.).  —  The  trainf  start  from  the  £st&ci5n 
de  Francia  (p.  238).  Detpacho  Central^  see  p.  238.  —  Railway  restaurants 
at  Barcelona^  ViUanueva  y  OeltrH^  San  Vicente  de  Calders^  and  Tarragona. 

From  Barcelona  to  (42  M.  or  62  M.)  San  Vicente  de  Calders,  see 
R.  26. 

The  Tarragona  line  runs  close  to  the  sea,  the  sandy  beach  of 
which  is  fringed  with  aloes.  —  About  3  M.  beyond  San  Vicente,  on 
a  hill  to  the  right,  stands  the  so-called  Portal  de  Bard,  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  40  ft.  high  and  with  a  span  of  16  ft.  On  each  side 
are  two  (partly  modern)  pilasters.  The  inscription,  not  now  extant 
but  recorded  by  early  travellers,  ran :  *ex  testamento  L.  Licini  L. 
F.  Serg.  Surae  consecratum'.  This  connects  the  arch  with  the  wealthy 
Lucius  Llcinius  Sura,  mentioned  by  Dion  Oassius,  and  refers  it3 
erection  to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era.  A 
Roman  road  ran  below  the  archway. 

48^2  (^8^/2)  M.  Torredembarra,  a  fishing-village  on  Cape  Oroi) 
is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  above-men- 
tioned monument.  —  60  (60)  M.  AltafuZla,  finely  situated  on  a 
height.   The  railw?iy  crosses  the  Oayd  and  recedes  from  the  sea. 

On  the  hill  to  the  right,  above  the  sandy  Playas  Llargasy  on  the  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Tarragona,  lies  the  so-called  Sepulcro  de  loa  Escipioneii 
a  Roman  monument  from  the  end  of  the  Ist  cent,  of  the  present  era.  It 
is  a  square  structure,  27  ft.  high,  rising  in  two  stages  from  a  stepped  plat- 
form. On  the  front  are  two  captives  used  as  Atlantes.  The  inscriptions 
are  now  illegible.  The  belief  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  brothers  Gnnns 
and  Cornelius  Scipio,  both  of  whom  fell  at  Anitorgis  (p.  225),  has  no  solid 
foundation.  The  monument,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and 
Tarragona,  may  be  visited  from  the  latter  (3  M.)  or  from  Altafolla. 

The  railway  again  skirts  the  coast,  and  then  runs  through  a  deep 
cutting,  1100  yds.  long,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  high-lying  city. 
57  (67)  M.  Tarrag(ma. 

27.  Tarragona. 

Eailway  BUtion  iEttacidn;  PI.  C,  4),  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  near  the 
harbour.     Onmibtues  (fare,  incl.  luggage,  V2-I  pO  'u*»  hence  to  the  hotela. 

Hotels.  *Qband  Hotix  db  Paris  (PI.  a;  B,  S,  2),  Bambla  San  Oarlos  6, 
adjoining  the  infantry  barracks,  with  baths,  pens.  10  p.  5  Hotsl  Bubopa 
(PI.  b;  D,  2),  Rambla  San  Juan,  pens.  8 p.;  Hot.  del  Oemtbo  (PL  c;  D,2), 
Rambla  San  Juan,  opposite  the  last,  all  three  unpretending. 

Cafes.  Cc^fi  de  Tarragona,  Cafi  de  Fatie,  Cafi  del  CetUro^  all  in  *« 
Rambla  San  Juan^  Cc^fd  de  EepaSUi,  Rambla  San  Carlos. 

Theatres.  Teairo  Principal  (PI.  D,  2),  Rambla  San  Carlos  5  Teairo  ddi 
Ateneo.  —  BullEing  (Plata  de  Toroe),  to  the  W.  of  the  new  town,  with 
room  for  17,500  spectators  (fine  view  from  the  uppermost  gallery). 
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Photdgraphs  sold  by  Torns^  Rambla  San  Juan. 

PoftOfflee  (Correo)^  Galle  de  San  Agustin  (PI.  D,  2). 

British  Yioe>Congttl,  Tlunna*  Bobintan,  Plaza  Olozaga.  —  United  States 
Oonralar  Agent,  Pelayo  Montoya.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,    Carey  Brother*  A  Co. 

Plan  of  Visit.  Tarrctgona  is  much  less  often  visited  than  it  deserves, 
as  it  possesses  not  only  an  almost  unique  survival  in  its  Cyclopean  Waller 
bat  also,  in  the  Cathedral^  a  noble  specimen  of  medisevai  architecture. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  all  that  the  town  has  to  offer^  as  well  as  the  Roman 
Aqtieduei  (p.  281),  the  Tomb  of  the  Seipioe  (p.  274),  and  the  PorUU  de  Bard 
(p.  274),  may  pass  two  or  three  days  here  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Those 
who  devote  only  one  day  to  Tarragona  should  walk  from  the  station  by 
the  Paeeo  de  Santa  Clara  (p.  278;  views)  to  the  Puerto  de  San  Antonio  (p.  276), 
and  afterwards  visit  the  CatJiedral  (p.  277),  with  its  cloisters,  the  Cyclopean-' 
Roman  Walls  (p.  280),  and  the  Museum  (p.  280). 

Tarragonay  with  25,360  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  shares  with  that  of  Toledo  the  title  of 
Primate  of  Spain,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  rising  steeply 
from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  about  630  ft.  It  has  a  large  harbour.  The 
highest  point,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now  occupied  by 
the  cathedral,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  a  seminary  for  priests. 
These  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Old  Town,  with  its  narrow  and  irreg- 
ular streets,  stiU  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  gigantic  walls  and 
bounded  on  the  S.£.  by  the  Plaza  de  la  Fuente,  which  was  once  the 
Roman  circus.  The  houses  are  largely  built  out  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  fragments 
of  Roman  sculptures  are  met  at  every  step.  The  rest  of  the  area  of 
Tarragona  is  occupied  by  the  New  Town,  intersected  in  its  entire 
width  by  the  Rambla  de  San  Carlos  and  the  Rambla  de  San  Juan. 

The  trade  of  Tarragona,  especially  in  wine,  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous conditipn.  Large  underground  storehouses  (bodegas)  are 
stocked  with  the  precious  vintages  of  the  Campo  de  Tarragona  (p.  281), 
the  Gampifia  de  R^us,  and  the  Priorato  (p.  226 j. 

The  foundation  of  the  original  rocky  fastness  of  Tdrraco  is  ascribed 
to  the  Keesetaniana^  an  Iberian  tribe,  many  of  whose  coins  have  been  found 
in  and  near  Tarragona.  They  were  the  builders  of  the  old  walls  (p.  280). 
In  B.C.  218,  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  was  captured  by  Gnaeut  and 
^lius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  selected  it  as  the  Roman  headquarters  in 
Spain  in  opposition  to  New  Carthage  (p.  8S6)  and  constructed  here  a  large 
harbour  and  important  fortifications.  As  a  Roman  colony  (Colonia  triumpJi- 
otti,  so  named  from  the  trinmphs  of  its  creator,  Julias  Ceesar)  it  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  Conventus  Juridici^  or  judicial  districts,  into 
which  Hispania  Citerior  (exclusive  of  Aaturia  and  Gallsecia)  was  divided 
(New  Carthage,  Tarraco,  Csesar- Augusta,  Clunia).  Augustus,  who  resided 
here  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  26,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  whole  province, 
which  was  henceforth  generally  known  as  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  He 
adorned  the  city  with  numerous  magnificent  buildings,  and  the  citizens  on 
their  part  erected  a  temple  to  the  Divus  Augustus,  which  became  the  head- 
qoartem  of  the  provincial  cult  of  tbe  Goddess  Roma  and  the  deified  em- 
perors. This  temple  was  afterwards  restored  by  Hadrian.  Remains  of 
'arious  other  temples,  a  circus,  a  theatre,  thermee,  and  other  buildings 
also  testify  to  the  wealth  of  one  of  the  greatest  Roman  settlements  in 
Spain.  Its  inhabitants  cultivated  flax,  engaged  in  numerous  industries, 
^d  carried  on  a  thriving  trade.  Martial  and  Pliny  celebrate  the  sunny 
shores  (aprica  litora)  of  Tarraco,  and  its  wines  which  rivalled  those  of 
Palenian  vintage.  .  x..  v         t 

In  the  Christian  period  Tarraco  became  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  In 
475  the  Visigoths  under  Euric  captured  the  city,  destroyed  part  of  it,  and 
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removed  the  bishopric  to  Vich  (p.  286).  It  ftgain  suffered  reverses  through 
its  capture  by  the  Moors  in  718.  Under  the  Coonts  of  Barcelona  <he  arch- 
biflhop  was  restored  (1069),  bat  the  city  remained  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Trade  left  it  for  the  Christian  Barcelona  and  the  Moorish  Valencia.  Dining 
the  War  of  Independence  Tarragona  was  occupied  by  the  English,  but  on 
June  f^th,  1811,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  French  under  Suchet.  The  fortifications  are  in  ruins,  but  it  still  raalu 
as  a  *PlaKa  de  Armas*,  and  the  traveller  had  better  refrain  from  making 
sketches  in  its  streets. 

To  tlie  N.  of  tlie  Railway  Station  (PI.  C,  4)  lies  a  large  open 
space,  on  one  side  of  wMcb  are  tbe  so-called  Despenaperros  ('dog 
preoipioes').  Several  streets  lead  hence  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Rambla 
DE  San  Juan  (PI.  C,  D,  2, 3),  a  wide,  tree-shaded  thoroughfare,  with 
the  principal  hotels,  caftfs,  and  shops  (comp.  p.  274).  At  its  S.E. 
end,  opposite  the  Paseo  de  Santa  Clara  (see  below),  is  a  large  bronze 
statue  of  Admiral  Roger  dt  Lauria  (p.  271),  by  Felix  Ferrer  (1889). 
—  A  little  farther  up  is  the  Rambla  de  San  Gablos  fPl.  D,JE,  2), 
the  second  street  of  the  new  town,  containing  the  Teatro  Principal 
(p.  274),  the  church  of  San  Frarhcisco  (with  high-altar  in  the  form  of 
a  Roman  triumphal  arch),  the  Infantry  Barracks^  and  the  Grand  H6tel 
de  Paris  (p.  274).  From  the  N.W.  end  of  this  street  we  have  a  flneviev 
of  the  attractive  Campo  de  Tarragona  (p.  281)  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Priorato  (p.  226).  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Rambla  are  the  Parqw 
de  ArliUeria,  or  artillery  arsenal,  constructed  almost  wholly  of  Roman 
remains,  and  the  Torre  de  Carlos  Quinto.   These  adjoin  the  — 

*  Paseo  de  Santa  Clara  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  a  promenade  constmcted 
on  the  remains  of  the  Roman  walls  (p.  280)  and  affording  wide  and 
beautiful  views  of  the  sea,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast.  Below  stretches 
a  dreary  coast-plain,  traversed  by  the  road  to  Barcelona.  Close  to 
the  shore  stands  the  Presidio  (PI.  E,  3),  a  large  prison  popularly 
known  &s  El  Milayro  ('the  miracle',  after  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin). 
Adjacent  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Theatre, 

Farther  on  in  the  Paseo  de  Santa  Clara,  to  the  left,  rises  the 
Torre6n  de  Pilatos  (PI.  E,  2),  another  prison,  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Augustan  period.  The  name  is  due  to  the 
groundless  belief  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  a  native  of  Tarraco.  —  In 
the  Plaza  del  Rey,  to  the  N.  of  the  Torre6n  but  not  directly  accessible 
from  the  Paseo  de  Santa  Clara,  is  a  pretty  fountain  with  the  figure 
of  a  nymph. 

At  the  end  of  the  paseo,  on  the  edge  of  the  town-hill,  here  de- 
scending abruptly  to  the  S.,  is  the  Casa  Provincial  de  Benefioencia 
(PI,  F,  2),  with  its  charming  flower-garden,  perhaps  the  loveliest 
point  in  Tarragona.  In  front  of  the  garden-gate  stands  La  Crm  de 
San  Antonio,  a  richly  carved  Renaissance  column,  with  reliefs. 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.  and  pass  through  the  Puerta  de  San  An- 
tonio (PI.  F,  2)  into  the  labyrinth  of  streets  composing  the  old  town. 
By  following  the  Calle  de  la  Merced  to  the  left  and  then  the  Calle 
Plaza  del  Aceite  and  the  Calle  Nueva  del  Patriarca  to  the  right,  we 
"each  the  Llano  db  la  Catedbal  (PI.  E,  1 ;  vegetable-market  in 
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the  morning),  which  is  also  reached  by  a  flight  of  19  steps  (two 
modem  fountains  at  the  foot)  from  the  Oalle  Mayor  (p.  280).  In  this 
plaza,  to  the  right  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  honse  with  a 
fine  ajimez  window  with  four  lights. 

The  ^Cafhedral  (Pi.  E,  1),  begun  on  the  site  of  a  mosque  soon 
aftei  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  (1118),  dates  mainly  from  the  end 
of  the  12th  and  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  additions  of  the 
14-18th  cent.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  the  late- 
Bomanesque  Transition  style.  A  certain  Frater  Bemardu$  (d.  1266) 
is  named  as  the  ^magister  opens',  and  he  is  very  probably  the  actual 
designer  of  the  building.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  about 
320ft.,*  the  nave  is  163  ft.  long  and  53  ft.  wide;  the  aisles  are 
25  ft.  in  wid^.  The  chapels  flanking  the  aisles  were  added  in  the 
15-18th  centuries.  The  transept  is  160  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  with 
an  octagonal  cimborio  above  the  crossing.  The  capilla  mayor,  98  ft. 
long,  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  apses.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the 
apse  and  the  S.  transept  rises  a  steeple  (205  ft.  high),  the  octagonal 
part  of  which  seems  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
Cornp.  pp.  iliv,  xlvili. 

No  good  general  view  is  obtainable  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathe- 
dral with  its  numerous  additions,  the  cloisters  to  the  N.E.,  and  the 
oH  church  of  Santa  Tecla  (p.  280)  to  the  S.E.  Among  the  best-seen 
portions  are  the  S.  transept  and  the  N.W.  lateral  chapels  with  their 
atukjo  roofs.  The  ♦West  Facade,  built  of  a  light-coloured  stone  to 
vMch  time  has  imparted  a  golden  brown  tone,  was  begun  in  1278 
kt  left  unfinished  in  its  upper  part.  In  the  centre  Is  a  deep  Gothic 
portal,  enclosed  by  massive  buttresses  and  surmounted  by  a  tympan- 
um pierced  with  rich  geometrical  tracery,  while  over  this  is  a  large 
rose-window,  like  those  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  N.  France.  The 
beautiful  tracery  and  sculptures  of  the  main  portal  are  by  Maestre 
Bortotom^(p.  xlviii).  The  latter  include  figures  of  theVirgln  andChild, 
^ophets  and  Apostles,  and  a  relief  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The 
clumsy  figures  on  the  buttresses  are  a  later  addition  by  Jaime  CtutayU 
(1375).  The  iron-mounted  doors,  with  their  artistically  executed 
iiinges,  knockers,  and  copper  nails,  were  presented  in  1510byi4rcAftp. 
Oonsalo  de  Heredia.  To  the  right  and  left  are  two  smaller  Roman- 
wqne  side-portals ;  above  that  to  the  N.  is  a  fine  group  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  (13th  cent.). 

The  Intebiob,  except  the  side-chapels  and  the  14^  cent,  win- 
dows of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the  13th  cent  and  produces  an  effect 
of  great  solemni^  and  majesty.  The  roof  is  borne  by  14  mighty 
piers,  each  about  35  ft.  in  circumference ;  these  are  strengthened, 
in  harmony  witili  the  developed  Romanesque  style,  by  half-columns 
with  richly  sculptured  capitals,  firom  which  the  arches  spring. 

The  GoBo,  made  of  marble  and  sandstone,  dates  from  the  14th 
^^ttay.  At  its  W.  side  is  an  iron-mounted  door.  Adjacent  is  the 
iomb  of  King  James  L  of  Aragon  {Jaime  el  Conquistador;  d.  1276), 
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erected  in  1866  to  replace  the  ruined  monument  at  Polblet  (p.  ^2), 
the  remains  of  whieh  have  been  used  in  the  new  work.  Inside  the 
coro  are  two  rows  of  well-carved  choir- stalls  by  Franciaeo  Qomar  of 
Saragossa  (1478-93).  The  bishop's  throne  is  in  the  Renaissance 
style.  The  richly  carved  organ  is  by  Jaime  Amig6  of  Tortosa  (1663). 
The  E.  end  of  the  coro  is  separated  from  the  transept  by  an  iron  reja, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  pulpits  and  old  holy-water  basins 
(beginning  of  the  13th  cent.).  —  Against  the  outside  of  the  N.  wall 
of  the  GOTO  is  the  small  Gapilla  dbl  Santo  Sbpuloso,  with  % 
sculptured  Piet^  of  1494,  placed  on  a  late-Roman  sarcophagus. 

The  Side  Ohapbls  are  shown  by  the  sacristan  for  a  fee  of  Vr  1 P- 
The  two  first  (right  and  left)  were  added  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the 
15th  cent. ,  the  others  date  from  the  16-18th  cent,  and  are  in  the 
Renaissance  and  baroque  styles.  The  Gapilla  db  la  Anunoiaoion 
(2nd  to  the  left)  contains  the  fine  Renaissance  monument  of  Arehbp. 
Luis  de  Cardona  (d.  1531).  In  the  Gapilla  db  la  Gonobpcion  (3rd 
to  the  left)  are  the  rich  baroque  tombs  of  Canon  Didaco  Qir6n  de 
Bobolledo  (d.  1682)  and  his  brother  Oodofredo,  The  Ist  chapel  to 
the  right  is  the  Baptistby,  also  called  the  Capilla  de  Um  Virgenu; 
it  contains  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  or  bath,  now  used  as  a  font 
The  Gapilla  db  Santa  Tbola  (3rd  to  the  right),  erected  in  1760-75, 
contains  the  relics  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  Tarragona,  on  whose  day 
(Sept.  23rd)  the  cathedral  is  hung  with  52  pieces  of  Flemish  tapestry 
(tapfces)  of  the  16-17th  centuries.  In  the  Gapilla  db  Santa  Lucia 
(5th  to  the  right)  is  a  reUef  of  Ghrist  in  the  Temple  (16th  cent). 

The  Tbansbpt,  with  its  octagonal  lantern  and  large  rose-win- 
dows, produces  an  effect  of  great  space  and  light.  The  magnificent 
stained  glass  in  the  rose-windows  was  exeouted  by  Juan  Quaa  in 
1574 ;  that  in  the  N.  window  has  been  in  part  restored.  The  chan- 
deliers are  modem.  —  The  N.  arm  of  the  transept  is  adjoined  by 
the  Gapilla  del  Santisiho  Saorambnto  ,  erected  under  Arehbp. 
Antonio  Agustin  (d.  1586)  in  the  Renaissance  style;  the  colomns 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  Gapilla  Mayob,  with  its  small  windows  and  semicirculat 
termination,  and  the  two  small  apses  to  its  right  and  left,  are  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  building.  The  Gothic  •Retablo  (p.  Ix)  is 
adorned  with  good  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Ghild  and  of  SS.  Thecla 
and  Paul,  and  also  with  most  minutely  executed  reliefs  by  Pedro 
Juan  de  Tairragorui  and  OuUlon  de  Mota  (1426-34),  representing 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  Ghrist  and  St.  Thecla.  Behind  the  high- 
altar  is  an  ancient  window ,  with  three  Byzantine  columns  and  a 
sarcophagus,  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  Arehbp.  Gyprian  (d.  Q8Sy 
—  To  the  right  of  the  high -altar  is  the  marble  monument  ii\ 
Arehbp.  Juan  de  Aragon  (d.  1334).  The  beautiful  marble  pave- 
ment deserves  attention. 

In  the  8.  (right)  lateral  apse  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gampaiiaii«i  4l 
tower,  which  may  be  ascended  (199  steps)  for  the  sake  of  th«  view.  TM 
topmost  bell  is  known  as  *Copona\  ' 
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From  the  N.E.  part  of  the  ohnreh,  adjoining  the  N.  transept,  we 
enter  the  ♦•Oloistbbs,  which  date  mainly  from  the  first  half  of  the 
iSth  cent,  and  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain.  Their  an- 
usual  position,  to  the  14. E.  of  the  church,  is  doubtless  due  to  such 
special  reasons  as  the  nature  of  the  site  and  the  presence  of  older 
buildings  on  the  S.  side.  The  cloisters  of  Chester  Cathedral  lie  to 
the  N.  of  the  church  for  similar  reasons. 

The  beautiful  FortaL  which  was  originally  an  open  archway  withont 
a  door,  has  finely  carved  engaged  shafts  on  each  jamb  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  central  colnmn.  On  the  capital  of  this  central  shaft  are  carved 
the  Nativity,  the  Journey  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Holy 
Child.  In  the  tympanum  is  the  Saviour  in  an  aureole,  surrounded  by  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  Cloistbbs  themselves  are  about  150  ft.  square.  The  central  garth 
is  filled  with  oleanders  and  other  evergreens,  contrasting  delightfully  with 
the  masonry  of  the  buildings.    The  surrounding  walks  are  roofed  with 

Siadripartite  groining,  supported,  on  the  side  next  the  court,  by  engaged 
afts  placed  against  the  piers.  Each  bay  has  three  round  arches  divided 
by  coupled  shafts:  above  are  two  circular  openings.  Some  of  the  latter 
still  retain  their  Moresque  tracery,  which  casts  most  picturesque  shadows 
on  the  beautiful  flooring.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with 
motives  drawn  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  world.  Some  of  these  are 
of  a  humorous  character  ^  one  rep.'esents  a  company  of  rats  carrying  a  cat 
OQ  a  bier,  which,  however,  suddenly  revives  from  its  counterfeited  death 
and  springs  upon  its  would-be  grave-diggers  (abacus  of  third  column  to 
the  right  of  the  doorway  from  the  cathedral).  —  In  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the  old  Chapteb  Housb,  now  the  Capilla 
de  Corpore  ChritU^  with  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  twelve  saints  (i5th  cent,  j 
eomp.  p.  lix).  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  are  the  Archives  and  the  new  Aula 
Capitular.  —  The  Capilla  de  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  to  the  right  of  the 
chapter-house,  contains  a  good  altar-piece  of  the  15th  century.  —  On  the 
W.  wall,  between  the  side-entrance  to  the  Capilla  del  Santiaimo  Sacra- 
mento (p.  378)  and  the  portal  leading  to  the  Galle  de  las  Carnicerias  del 
Cabildo  (see  below),  is  a  small  Moorish  window,  said  to  be  a  prayer-niche 
or  mihrftb  (?) :  the  Cuflo  inscription  shows  that  it  dates  from  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  847  (958  A.D.).  Adjacent  are  a  fine  Boman  architrave  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  with  festoons  and  bucrania  (others  in  the  museum),  and 
me^seval  fragments,  gravestones,  and  the  like. 

We  now  ascend  through  the  Calle  de  las  Oamicerfas  del  Cabildo. 
in  the  lower  part  of  which,  to  the  right  (No.  6),  are  immured  two 
stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  one  with  an  Arabic  inscription. 
The  Calle  ends  at  the  Plaza  del  Palacio  and  the  Palacio  Arzobispal 
farchiepiscopal  palace;  PI.  E,  1),  a  building  of  the  beginning  of  the  , 
i9th  cent.,  with  an  old  fortified  tower  (not  always  accessible).  It 
stands  on  the  highest  point  in  Tarragona,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Ro- 
man citadel,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view.  In  the  walls  of  the 
court  are  immured  a  few  Roman  tombstones,  among  others  that 
(No.  4)  of  a  young  charioteer  (auriga)^  of  whom  the  metrical  inscrip- 
tion reports  that  he  would  rather  have  died  in  the  circus  than  of  fever. 
From  the  Plaza  del  Palacio  we  now  proceed  to  the  E.  through 
the  Calle  de  San  Pablo.  Here,  to  the  left,  is  the  large  Sbminario 
CJoNCiLiAE  (PL  F,  1),  or  priests*  seminary,  built  in  18iB5.  Its  court 
contains  (left)  the  CapUla  de  San  Pablo,  built  in  the  Romanesque 
Transition  style  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  —  To  the 
right,  at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  de  Vilamitjana ,  stands  the  small 
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church  of  Sania  Teela,  bnilt  in  the  12tb  cent,  and  the  original 
cathedral  of  Tarragona.  Passing  it,  we  return  along  the  Calle  de 
Yilamitjana  to  the  Llano  de  la  Gatedral  (p.  276). 

Opposite  the  W.  fa^de  of  the  cathedral  the  Calle  Mayor  (p.  277) 
and  the  Bajada  de  la  Misericordia  descend  rapidly  to  the  Plaza  db 
LA  FuBNTE  (PI.  D,  2),  or  Plaza  de  la  ConstUucidn ,  the  shape  of 
which  indicates  that  it  is  the  successor  of  the  Roman  circus.  In  front 
of  the  house  No.  43  is  an  Old  Roman  WeU,  160  ft.  deep,  which  may 
he  descended  on  application  at  the  Museo  Provincial. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  plaza  stands  the  Casa  ConmtorUxly  contain- 
ing the  Museo  Arqneoldgieo.Proyincial  (PI.  0,  1,  2),  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  ancient  and  mediaval  objects.  The  museum  is  open 
on  week-days,  9-1  and  2.30-6  (conserje  ^/a-l  P-  >  catalogue  2  p.). 
Entrance  by  the  last  door  to  the  right. 

Entranob  Boom.  Fragments  of  columns,  capitals,  aarcopbagi,  and 
otber  Boman  objects  found  in  Tarragona,  including  a  mill  (mola).  —  Mais 
Boom  (left).  Negro  boy  as  bearer  of  a  bronze  lamp  ^  torso  of  tbe  goddess 
Pomona :  torso  of  a  young  Boman  patrician ;  statuette  of  Juno  ■,  torso  of 
Venus  1  Boman  mosaics  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  etc.;  marble  •Torso  of 
a  youthful  Bacchus,  with  soft  and  beautiful  forms;  antique  busts  of  the 
Emperors  Hadrian,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  L.  Aurelius  Verus  ;  am- 
pboTse ;  weapons ;  model  of  the  above-mentioned  old  Boman  well.  Parch- 
ment roll  with  miniature  portraits  of  the  Ck)unts  of  Barcelona  and  EJngi 
of  Aragon  down  to  Martin  I.  the  Humane  (d.  1410).  Collection  of  coins, 
with  valuable  Phoenician,  Iberian,  and  ancient  Boman  specimens.  —  Room 
OPPOSITE  THE  Entkancs.  Becumbent  effigy  of  the  Gonde  de  Santa  Goloma; 
part  of  the  old  tomb  of  King  James  I.  (p.  277);  fine  sepulchral  statuettes 
and  azulejos  from  Poblet  (p.  282). 

From  the  Casa  Ck)n8istorial  a  number  of  narrow  streets  lead  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  Puerta  del  Rosario  (PL  D,  1).  A  little  farther  on,  in  the 
Bajada  del  Rosario,  are  the  imposing  remains  of  the  prehistoric 
^Cyclopean  Walls ,  the  chief  lion  of  Tarragona,  which  enclose  the 
highest  part  of  the  town.  On  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  side  they  are 
preserved  almost  without  interruption  for  a  distance  of  2  M.,  but 
the  height  varies  from  10  ft.  to  35  ft  On  the  W.  side  nothing  is 
left  but  the  foundations.  The  lowest  course  consists  of  enormous 
unhewn  blocks,  11-13  ft.  long,  6V2  ft-  wide  ,  and  6  ft.  high.  The 
wall  is  strengthened  with  square  towers ,  and  the  six  extant  gates 
show  the  most  primitive  construction.  The  rows  above  these  pre- 
historic foundations  (p.  275)  were  probably  added  by  native  work- 
men under  the  oversight  of  the  Scipios,  and  some  of  the  stones  on 
the  inner  side  bear  Iberian  masons^  marks.  Still  higher  is  Roman 
work  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  best-preserved  part  adjoins  the 
Puerta  del  Rosario.  It  is  well  worth  while,  however,  to  make  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  walls  by  the  footpath  diverging  to  the  £.  from 
the  road  to  the  Cem enteric  and  the  Alto  del  Olivo  (p.  281)  and 
leading  to  another  road.  The  charming  views  alone  repay  the  ex- 
cursion. 

The  lower  part  of  the  new  town,  to  the  W.  of  the  Bambla  de 
San  Juan  (p.  276),  is  uninteresting.    An  interesting  walk  may, 
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however,  be  taken  through  the  Barrio  de  Pescadores  ^  or  seamen^s 
quarter,  to  the  W.  (beyond  PI.  A,  3),  most  of  the  houses  in  which 
are  coloured  light-blue. 

The  Harbour  {Puerto,-  PI.  A,  B,  4)  is  sheltered  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  Muelle  de  Levante,  a  mole  1400  yds.  long,  with  a  lighthouse  at 
the  end  of  it.  This  was  originally  constructed  by  Amau  Bonchs  in 
1491,  partly  with  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  Theatre  (p.  276), 
but  since  then  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  commands  tiie  finest 
view  of  the  town  and  the  mountains  of  the  Priorato ;  and  it  always 
affords  an  attractive  promenade,  particularly  when  the  E.  wind  hurls 
the  waves  against  its  seaward  face.  —  The  ancient  harbour ,  also 
nsed  by  the  Moors ,  lay  where  the  lowest  part  of  the  new  town  to 
the  W.  now  is.  The  last  relics  of  the  ancient  Roman  mole  were 
recently  removed. 

Bxcnniona.  The  most  interesting  is  that  to  the  Old  Roman  Aqueduct 
on  the  road  to  Valls  (p.  271).  The  diftanee  is  about  31/2  M.  The  charge 
for  a  carriage  and  pair  is  abont  10  p.;  or  the  ValU  diligence  (twice  or 
thrice  daily)  may  he  used  in  going.  —  The  road  leaves  the  town  by  the 
Paerta  del  Bosario  fp.  280),  touches  the  Cementerio  with  its  beautiful  cy- 
presses, and  then  (10  min.)  passes  the  AHo  del  OHvo,  a  ruined  fort  com- 
nanding  a  ooble  view  (evening  -  light  best).  The  "^Bonian  Afueduot, 
popularly  known  as  the  Acueducto  de  Uu  Ferrerat  or  Pont  del  JHcM*^  ia  one 
of  the  mrst  imposing  monuments  of  the  Roman  period  in  Spain.  It  was 
built,  perhaps  about  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  epoch,  to  bring  the 
water  of  the  distant  Gay^  Op*  271)  to  ^]|arragona  through  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  FraneoH.  The  structure  consists  of  two  tiers ,  the  lower 
with  11,  the  upper  with  25  arches.  The  length  of  the  lower  tier  is  240  ft., 
its  height  43  ft. ;  the  upper  is  712  ft.  long  and  109  ft.  high.  The  whole 
length  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was  restored  to  use  in  1781-1800,  is  about 
22  M.;  part  of  it  is  subterranean. 

Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Portal  de  Bard  (p.  274) ;  to  the  so- 
eaUed  Tombo/  the  Scipiot  (see  p.  274);  to  MonlMcmch  and  JloWrf  (see  p.  282). 

28.  From  Tarragona  to  Lerida  vi&  Beas. 

64  M.  RizLWAT  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  8«/4  hrs.  (fares  12  p.  40, 
9  p.  30,  6  p.  80  c).    There  are  no  refreshment  rooms  on  the  way. 

Tarragona,  see  p.  274.  —  The  railway  traverses  the  fertile  plain 
of  Tarragona ,  with  its  luxuriant  vineyards  and  groves  of  olive,  al- 
mond, and  walnut,  and  crosses  the  Francolf  (the  Tulcis  of  the  Ro- 
mansj  and  the  Boetla,  —  6^/2  M.  Vilaseca,  near  the  Cabo  Salon 
(S.E.)  and  the  station  of  SaUSu,  on  the  railway  to  Tortosa  (p.  282). 

At  (10  M.)  Bens  (p.  271)  our  line  crosses  the  railway  from  Bar- 
celona to  SaragoBsa  (RR.  25,  20). 

We  now  run  towards  the  N.W.,  at  first  skirting  the  range  of  hills 
that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Franeolf  on  the  W.  and  then  following 
the  river  itself.  —  141/2  M.  Selva;  18  M.  Aleover;  21 1/2  M.  Plana- 
Pieamoixoni,  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  to  Roda  de  Bard  (and 
^arciUmay,  23  M.  La  Bftw;  241/2  M.  Vilavert. 

271/2  M.  MonAlaneh,  a  smaU  tovm  of  5500  inhab.  in  the  valley 
of  the  Franeolf,  with  old  walls,  gates,  and  towers. 
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A1>oiit  6  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Montblaneh,  in  a  valley  of  the  Sitrra  de  Pradu 
opening  near  Esplaga  del  FrancoU  (see  below),  liea  the  famous  Gisterciui 
aobey  of  Poblet,  sarnamed  JBl  Santo^  after  St.  Poblet,  to  whom  the  Moors 
granted  the  whole  district  of  the  Hardeta.  Ramon  Bermgwr  IV.  bniH  the 
convent,  whieh  became  the  burial-place  of  the  Kings  of  Ar^on  and  aftern«rds 
of  the  Counts  of  Segorbe  and  Cardona.  The  Romanesque  church,  with  its 
domed  tower,  the  beautiful  cloisters,  and  the  chapter-house  (14th  cent) 
were  plundered  and  partly  destroyed  in  1822-35.  The  royal  monumeiits 
also  suffered,  and  that  of  Jaime  I.  has  been  removed  to  Tarragona  (p.  277). 
The  existing  remains  are,  however,  very  imposing  and  deserve  a  visit. 
The  sadly  mutilated  retablo  mayor  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  BenaissaBce 
carving,  perhaps  by  Berruguete.  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  *that  strangest 
meteor  of  the  eighteenth  century%  died  at  Poblet  in  1731.    Comp.  p.  lix. 

We  continue  to  ascend  the  Francolf  valley  to  the  N. W.  —  31 M. 
Espluga  del  Francois,  3  M.  from  Poblet  and  the  best  starting-point 
for  a  Tisit  to  the  conyent  on  foot.  —  The  railway  now  leaves  the 
river  and  begins  to  climb  the  Sierra  de  Pradea.  34  M.  Vinibodfy  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  sierra.  The  highest  point  reached  by  the  line 
is  3316  ft.  above  the  sea.  We  then  descend  on  the  W.  into  the  pro- 
vince of  UHda.  —  Beyond  (391/2  M.)  Vinaixa  lies  a  hiUy  district 
named  the  CoU  del  Orano  deVinaixa.  46  M.  Floresta.  We  cross  the 
Brugent.  —  48 Va  M.  Borjas,  situated  in  the  Llarho  de  Vrgel^  on  the 
bank  of  the  Carial  de  Vrgel  621/2  M.  Juthedaj  57  M.  Puigvert-ArUsa. 

UM.Lirida,  see  p.  269. 

29.  From  Tarragona  to  Tortosa  (Valencia). 

62i/2  M.  Railway  (four  trains  daily)  in  2V2-4»A  hrs.  -,  fares  9  p.  10,  6  P.80, 
4p.  80  c.  (to  Valencia,  171  M.,  two  through -trains  daily  in  9  hrs.).  - 
The  journey  is  interesting,  though  some  desolate  tracts  are  traversed. 
Best  views  to  the  left.  —  Railway-restaurants  at  Tarragona  and  Tortosa. 

Tarragona,  see  p.  274.  —  For  a  time  the  line  runs  parallel  with 
that  to  L^rida  (iJ.  28),  affording  good  views  to  the  right  of  the  fer- 
tile Campo  de  Tarragona  and  the  Priorato  Mts.  (p.  226),  and  to  the 
left  of  the  sea  and  promontory  of  Saldu,  the  N.  side  of  which  we  skirt. 

8  M.  Saldu,  the  port  of  Reus  (p.  271).  A  little  to  the  N.  lies 
Vilaseca  (p.  281).  On  the  top  of  the  cape  is  a  watch-tower  (atalaya). 
Farther  on  we  traverse  a  fertile  district,  with  palms,  carob-trees, 
hazelnut,  and  almond-trees. 

12  M.  Cambrils,  The  church  has  a  lofty  fortress-like  tower,  with 
ibattlemented  passage-way  supported  on  brackets.  —  The  lovely 
plain  is  watered  by  the  Rhtdeeanea.  The  mountains  draw  near  the 
coast.  To  the  left  is  an  old  telegraph-station ;  farther  on,  olose  to 
the  sea,  are  some  picturesque  ruins.  —  Suddenly  the  soene  changes, 
and  we  enter  a  treeless  district  overgrown  with  low  palmetto-scruh 
(p.  270).  The  loose  stones  are  here  and  there  piled  up  into  walls  to 
enclose  small  patches  of  tilled  land. 

20V2  M.  Hospitalet,  with  an  old  hospital  for  pilgrims,  the  four 
towers  of  which  are  seen  to  the  left,  near  the  sea.  —  The  arid  Uffle- 
»tone  soil  produces  little  but  lavender,  thyme ,  dwarf-palms ,  Juni- 
pers, and  heath.    To  the  right  stretches  a  chain  of  barren  hills,  with 
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the  QutiUo  de  Balaguer,  To  the  left  Bhimmers  the  white  sand  of 
the  seashore.  The  oven-like  hats  of  the  shepherds  recall  the  Orient 
—  The  railway  crosses  several  ramblas,  enclosed  hy  low  green 
shrabs. 

3OV2  M.  AmetUa^  a  fishing-village  to  the  left,  with  several  ndrias 
(water-wheels).  We  traverse  another  desolate  region  and  intersect 
some  hills.  To  the  W.  is  the  Castillo  de  Perelld;  in  front  is  the  Delta 
of  the  Ebro,  projecting  on  the  left  far  into  the  sea  and  outlined  by  a 
strip  of  white  beach.  Beyond  it,  to  the  S.,  rises  the  Montsia  (p.  295). 

44^2  ^*  Ampolla,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Oolfo  de  San  Jorge, 
which  here  contracts  to  form  the  Puerto  del  Fangal,  A  wide  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Maremma-like  delta  of  theEbro,  with  its  innumerable 
canals  and  ponds.  To  the  £.  is  the  Lighthouse  of  Fangal  and  to  the 
S.E.  the  lofty  lighthouse  on  the  Cabo  de  Tortosa,  about  16  M.  from 
Amposta.  —  To  the  left  stands  a  church,  with  a  square,  castle- 
like tower. 

461/2  ^>  Amposta,  the  station  for  the  small  town  of  that  name 
PIOO  inhab.),  which  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro  and  near  the  beginning  of  its  delta.  The  river  is  not 
yet  visible  from  the  railway. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  sand-banks  of  the  Ebro,  a  canal  has  been  con- 
stracted  from  Amposta  to  the  port  of  San  Carlos  de  la  Rdpita^  on  the 
excellent  Puerto  de  lo$  Al/aqve*  (^sand-banks').  The  river  forks  and  reaches 
the  sea  through  two  channels,  the  Gola  del  Norte  and  the  Qola  del  3ur, 
which  enclose  the  island  of  Buda. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro.  The  soil  here  is  stony  and  thin,  but  wonders  have  been  worked 
hy  artificial  irrigation  and  careful  tillage.  Beyond  a  cutting  we  obtain 
a  grand  Yiew  of  the  Monte  Caro  (2820  ft.)  and  other  mountains  to 
the  W.  of  Tortosa,  at  the  base  of  which  is  spread  a  wide  plain  with 
nMas  (water-wheels),  palms,  and  olive-groves. 

52 V2  M.  Tortosa  (Fonda  de  Europa;  RaU.  Restawant),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  with  23,300  inhab.,  lies  on  the  Ebro,  which  here  emerges 
from  its  mountain-fastnesses  and  enters  the  beautiful  Gampifia. 

Under  the  Romans  the  town  was  named  Julia  Augusta  Dertosa  and 
enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage.  As  the  key  of  the  Ebro.  it  was  long  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians.  Louis  the 
Pious^on  of  Charlemagne,  besieged  it  in  vain  in  800  and  captured  it  in 
811.  The  Moors  soon  recaptured  it  and  made  it  a  haunt  of  pirates.  A 
special  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  it  bv  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  and 
Tortosa  was  finally  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1148  by  Ramon  Berenguer  IV., 
aided  by  Knights  Templar,  Pisans,  and  Genoese.  In  the  following  year  the 
Moors  returned  to  the  attack  and  were  beaten  off  only  by  the  heroism 
of  the  women.  In  return  Ramon  Berenguer  invested  the  women  with  the 
red  sash  of  the  order  of  La  Hatha  (axe)  and  permitted  them  henceforth 
to  import  their  clothes  free  of  duty  and  to  precede  the  men  at  marriages. 

The  Cathedral  was  originally  built  in  1158-78  by  Bishop  Oau- 
fredo  on  the  site  of  a  mosque  erected  by  'Abderrahm&n  III.  in  914. 
In  its  present  Gothic  form  it  dates  from  1347,  but  the  exterior  has 
been  grievously  marred  by  baroque  additions.  The  fine  choir-stalls 
are  by  Orist^al  de  Salamanea  (1588-93).    The  reja  and  the  pulpits 
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also  deserve  attention.  The  sacristy  oontains  a  Mooriib  helmet 
and  a  Guile  inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the  mosqne.  In 
the  Capilla  de  Santa  Oandia  are  the  tomhs  of  the  fltst  four  14shop8 
(down  to  1254).  The  so-called  Almudena,  or  tower,  is  of  Moorish 
origin.  The  Chapter  Library  possesses  abont  350  MSS. 

A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Renaissance  Colegio  and  to  the 
rained  CdsUUo.  —  The  Alameda  ^  to  the  S.  of  the  rjtilway-staHon, 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  town. 

From  Tortosa  to  Valencia^  see  R.  31. 


30.  Ezeortion  to  the  Balearic  lalands* 

The  Balearic  Islands  are  reached  by  the  Stbam bsb  of  the  JsltUa  Mm-i- 
Hma,  CompcSiia  JUallorquina  da  Vapor et^  which  has  itf  headquarters  in 
Palma  (Majorca).  —  To  Palma  fbou  Babcbloma  (agents,  Bureda  y  B»- 
birosa,  Plaza  del  Palacio  2)  every  Tues.  &  Frid.  evening  in  13  hrs.  (fares 
26  p.,  15  p.  60  c.;  from  Palma  on  the  same  days);  from  Valbnoia  every 
Thurs.  evening,  Yi&  lyiza,  in  21  hrs.  (fares  35  p.  50,  35  p.  60c.;  return 
on  Wed.  mornin|);  from  Alio  ante  at  noon  on  Mon.,  via  Iviza,  in  20  bn. 
(fares  35  p.  50,  23  p.  60  c. ;  return  on  Sat.  forenoon).  —  Steamers  of  the 
same  company  also  ply  from  Barcelona  to  SdJIer  (p.  288)  In  10  hrs.  (every 
Sun.)  and  to  Akud(a  in  11  hrs.  (ev.  Wed.),  and  from  Palma  (ev.  Sat.  after- 
noon) to  Port  Mahon  (p.  289)  in  12  hrs. 

The  Balearic  Arehipelago  C^ot  Uhu  BalMtf)  eonsifis  of  two  gronpf 
of  islands :  a.  the  Balearic  Islands  proper,  comprising  Majors  or  Mottorm 
(1350  sq.  M.  in  extens.)  and  Menorca  (293  sq.M.),  together  with  some  adjaecBt 
islets :  d.  the  islands  known  to  the  ancients  as  Pityvtae  (^Isles  of  Pines'), 
including  Iviga  or  Ibiga  CBO  sq.  M.),  FormenUra  (38  sq.  M.),  and  some 
smaller  islets.  All  these  islands  belong  geologically  to  the  mountain  system 
of  Andalusia,  which  is  prolonged  by  a  submarine  ridge  extendiiig  from 
Cape  Kao  towards  the  K.E.  and  re-appears  distinotly  in  Minorca,  with  its 
central  plain  and  abrupt  K.W.  and  S.E.  coasts.  The  original  inhabitants, 
Iberian  like  the  name  of  the  islands,  were  subdued  by  the  Garthaginians. 
The  town  of  Port  Mahon  still  bears  l^e  name  of  its  Carthaginian  founder, 
.Mago^  brother  of  Hannibal  (206  B.C.I.  The  Roman  consul  O.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellvs,  who  was  sarnamed  Balearictts  for  his  conquest  of  the  islands,  founded 
Palma  (*palm  of  victory')  and  Pollentia  (*the  powerftir).  The  islands  were 
subsequently  in  the  hands  of  the  Vanduls,  the  Bomans  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  1  he  Moors,  and  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon  C el  Conquistador' ;  1230).  For 
a  time  they  formed  the  ^EiAgdom  of  Minorca',  but  they  were  definitiYely 
united  with  Aragon  in  the  14ih  century.  The  island  of  Minoroa  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  in  1713-56,  1763-82,  and  1798^1802,  and  wa«  occupied 
by  the  French  in  1756-63.  The  Balearic  Isles  now  form  a  province  of 
8pain,  administered  by  a  Captain  General  at  Palma. 

The  present  inhabitants  (350,000  in  number)  are  mainly  occupied  in 
the  export  of  wine,  fruit,  marble,  limestone,  and  salt.  The  Balearic  breads 
of  swine  and  mules  are  held  in  high  esteem.  The  Majorcan  dialect,  like 
the  Catalan,  resembles  the  Provencal.  Almost  the  only  relic  of  the  national 
costume  if  the  reboaillo  of  the  wom^A,  a  white  muslin  head-cl(^,  fastened 
under  the  ddn. 

Most  TLsitOTs  to  the  Balearic  Islands  start  from  Baredtma  (1^2  M*; 
departure ,  oomp.  p.  238).  As  we  leave  the  harbour  ve  enjoy  a 
fine  Tiew  of  the  Gatalonian  mountains,  with  the  Montseny  (p.  2S&) 
to  the  right  and  the  saw-teeth  of  the  Montseirat  (p.  262)  to  the  left. 
Next  morning  we  come  in  sight  of  the  precipitons  N.W.  coast  <rf 
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ICtJorca,  widi  its  ancient  watch-towers,  and  enter  the  bay  of  Palma. 
~  The  steamers  from  AUe^mU  (150  M.)  and  from  Valencia  (162  M.) 
pass,  after  11-12  hrs.,  between  the  monutainons  island  of  Ivina, 
calminating  in  the  Atalayasa  (1560  ft.),  and  the  flat  island  of 
Farmentera,  They  tonch  at  Ivi»a  (British  Tic^e-consnlate),  the  capital 
of  the  former,  a  town  with  7600  inhab.,  an  old  castle,  and  a  cathe- 
dral, and  reach  Palma  in  9  hri.  more. 

Palma.  —  The  steamer  lies  to  at  the  quay  (MvOU). 

Hotels.  GBAiiDHdTKL  (to  be  opened  in  Oct,  1901);  HdT.  Coktimbntal, 
Calle  San  Miguel  (PI.  C,  1.  2)-,  Hot.  db  Malloboa.  Galle  del  Conquista- 
dor 18  (PI.  B,  2.  Sj,  pens.  6  p.,  omn.  at  the  ouay  (landlord,  Jotd  BamUs^ 
speaks  a  little  French),  these  two  very  fair;  Fonda  Balbab,  Plara  Mayor 
(PI.  B,  C,  2).  —  C<nfd  Gambrimi.  Paseo  del  Borne  (p.  287). 

Oarriaget  (CarrtuOet)  for  hire  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  Galle  de 
Is  Marina,  the  end  of  the  Bambla,  and  elsewhere.  Drive  within  the  town, 
l^hr.  IV*)  each  hr.  more  Ip.  ^  at  night  2V4  and  I'/tp-  For  drlTes  in  the 
enTirons  a  bargain  should  be  made  on  a  similar  basis.  The  Galeretat 
(10-16  p.  per  day)  are  vehicles  peculiar  to  Majorca. 

Iteamboat  Offiee  (liUHa  JfariHma),  Calle  de  Palacio  26  (PI.  B,  3, 2). 

Olnb :  Circulo  MaUorguin,  Calle  del  Conquistador  and  Calle  de  Palacio. 

Baskera.    Canut  (Cridit  LyonnaisL  Calle  de  la  Concepclon  16. 

British  Consul,  8eU.  B.  Botch  y  Cerda. 

On  excursions  it  is  advisable  to  take  provisions,  as  the  inns  in  the 
MttUcr  towns  are  Tery  poor. 

P<dma  or  Palma  de  Mallorca,  the  capital  of  Majorca  and  of  the 
protince  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  headquarters  of  the  Captain 
Geieral,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  62,525  inhab.,  carry- 
ing on  a  prosperons  trade  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
«Ioth  and  other  articles.  It  lies  picturesquely  on  and  at  the  base  of 
&  flat  hill,  whieh  rises  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Palma,  an  indenta- 
;  tioii  of  the  S.  coast,  12  M.  deep  and  protected  by  modern  fortifica- 
tions. On  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  stands  the  cathedral,  a  superb 
monument  of  the  period  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  which 
dominates  the  view  oyer  land  and  sea.  To  the  W. ,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  jetty,  is  the  Lonja  (p.  286),  testifying  to  the  former  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  town. 

The  Galia  db  la  Ma&ina  (PI.  B,  2),  forming  the  N.  prolongation 
of  the  jetty,  leads  between  the  cathedral  and  the  Lonja  into  the  town. 
To  the  right  ie  the  lower  part  of  the  castie  of  Almudaina  (p.  286), 
vMoh  has  been  transformed  into  a  barrack.  At  the  Plaza  db  la 
LiBisBTAi),  a  triangular  open  space  with  a  OlorUta  (p.  xl),  the  street 
^ks,  the  prolongation  in  a  straight  direction  being  named  the  Calle 
^Ut  ConetHucion  (p.  286).  We  follow  the  Calls  dbl  Conqvistadob 
to  tKe  right  and  then  take  the  first  side-street  to  the  right  (Calle  de 
Ja  8eo),  ascend  the  steps  to  the  Calle  de  Palacio  (at  No.  81  a  fine 

maissance  window),  and  proceed  to  the  Plaea  db  la  Sbo,  with 

^  cathedral. 

The  •C»Hitdral(te  Seo;  PI.  B,  3),  a  striking  building  of  golden- 
>rown  sandstone,  was  begun  in  the  early- Gothic  style  by  Jaime  I. ; 
«»e  nare  was  completed  in  1880,  the  rest  of  the  building  at  the 
*    '  ining  of  the  17th  century.  The  W.  facade  has  been  renewed  in 
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the  Gothic  style  since  1860,  but  the  Puerta  Mayor  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  16th  century.  The  late-Gothic  Puerta  del  Mirador  (S. 
portal)  is  elaborately  adorned  with  sculpture.  By  the  side  of  the 
Puerta  delaAlmoina  (N.  portal),  which  is  simpler  in  treatment,  rises 
a  campanile  resembling  the  keep  of  a  castle.  This,  however,  like 
liie  E.  choir,  is  obstructed  by  adjoining  houses. 

The  Interior,  generally  entered  by  the  H.  portal,  strikes  one  by  its  air 
of  dignified  simplicity.  It  is  328  ft.  in  length  (367  ft.,  including  the  E. 
chapel)  and  181  ft.  in  breadth  (184  ft.,  with  the  chapels).  The  nave  vault- 
ing, with  a  span  of  62V2  ft*}  is  one  of  the  largest  in  any  medieeval  building 
(comp.  p.  283).  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  (83  ft.  in  width)  by 
slender  columns,  seven  on  each  side.  There  are  good  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  E.  choir  and  at  the  W.  end.  —  The  Gapilla  dl  San  Gbs<5nimo,  in 
the  N.  aisle,  contains  the  tomb  (1811)  of  the  brave  Mi^orcan,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Romano^  who  brought  back  from  Denmark,  with  English  aid,  a 
division  of  Spanish  troops  enrolled  under  Napoleon  (1808),  and  took  part 
in  the  War  of  Liberation.  The  monument  includes  a  portrait-bust  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  —  In  the  Sala  Gapitolab,  reached  by  a  door 
in  the  left  aisle,  below  the  organ,  is  the  flat  tomb  (borne  by  four  lions) 
of  BUhop  Gil  MiAot  (d.  1424),  who,  on  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII.  (p.  296), 
Was  elected  anti-pope  (Glement  vIII.).  —  The  marble  sarcophagus  in  ths 
Gapilla  Rial,  behind  the  high-altar,  placed  here  in  1779,  contains  the 
mummified  corpse  of  Jaime  II.  (d.  1811). 

To  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Palaeio  Episcopal,  a  dignified 
late-Benaissance  structure  erected  in  1616.  —  The  open  space  in 
front  of  the  S.  sid«  of  the  cathedral  commands  a  beautiful  ^ew  of 
the  sea. 

Opposite  the  W.  portal  of  the  cathedral  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Castillo  db  la  Alhudaina  (PL  B,  3),  now  generally  known  as  the 
Palaeio  Real.  In  its  present  form  this  is  a  somewhat  unlovely  pile, 
accommodating  the  Capitania  General,  the  Avdieneia  (courts  of  law), 
and  other  official  authorities.  Few  relics  are  left  of  the  brilliant 
royal  palace  it  represents.  In  the  court  is  the  Cedilla  de  Santa  Ana, 
a  Gothic  chapel  with  a  Romanesque  portaL 

The  *Lo]ija  (PI.  A,  3),  once  the  Exchange,  is  a  very  characteristic 
sandstone  building  of  the  first  half  of  the  15th  cent.,  resembling  a 
Gothic  castle.  There  are  four  corner- towers,  and  the  roof  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  kind  of  parapet.  The  interior  (conserje,  Oalle  de  Be- 
mulares  13)  Is  divided  into  three  parts  by  sIk  twisted  columns  and 
contains  the  modest  nucleus  of  a  provincial  museum.  The  tracery 
in  the  doorways  and  windows  deserves  attention.  A  winding  staircase 
ascends  to  the  roof  and  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  comer-towers,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  of  studying  the  elaborate  sculptural  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  exterior  as  well  as  an  extensive  view.  —  The  Edificio  del 
Consulado  (the  old  court  of  commerce),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Loi^a, 
has  a  charming  Renaissance  loggia  on  the  side  next  the  harbour.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Escuela  de  la  Lonja,  formerly  a  church,  the 
Gothic  facade  of  which  (£.)  Is  reached  by  the  Oalle  de  la  Lonja, 
skirting  the  N.  side  of  the  Loi^a. 

The  Oallb  db  la  Oonstituoi6n  (PI.  B,  2),  the  N.  prolongatioD 
of  the  Oalle  de  la  Marina  and  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  (p.  285), 
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forms,  with  the  Pcuio  or  SaUSn  del  Bomey  the  chief  promenade  of 
the  towa  and  is  much  frequented  on  winter-days  and  sammer-even- 
ings.  It  contains  yarioos  eaf^s  and  clubs.  At  its  N.  end,  to  the 
Ieft(Nos.  29  and  31),  is  the  tasteful  Renaissance  palace  of  the  Afar- 
qu48  Sollerich'MoreU  (entr.  from  the  back,  Oalle  de  San  Oayetano  22) 
fine  court). 

The  Oallb  db  la  Umi^n  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the  Pla%a  del 
Mercado  (No.  14,  Palacio  Berga-Zaforteza)  and  the  Plaza  del  Teatro, 
with  the  Theatre  (PI.  3;  B,  2),  built  in  1860.  Thence  the  Calle  de 
la  Riera  runs  in  a  curve  to  the  Banibla  (PI.  B,  2, 1),  a  wide  street, 
shaded  by  plane-trees  and  ending  at  the  Puerta  de  Jes^s. 

The  lanes  to  the  right,  before  we  reach  the  theatre,  debouch  on 
the  Plaza  May6b  (PI.  B,  0,  2),  where  a  busy  yegetable-market  is 
held  erery  morning.  —  The  Calle  de  San  Migwil,  running  hence 
towards  the  N.  (Puerta  Pintada,  Rail.  Station,  see  p.  289),  is  one  of 
the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  To  the  right,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Plazuela  del  Olirar,  stands  San  Antonio  de  Viana  (PI.  0,  1),  a 
church  with  a  charming  elliptical  court,  surrounded  by  a  two-storied 
arcade  (entr.  by  No.  86,  the '  Juzgados  de  primera  instanoia',  formerly 
an  hospital). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  are  several  busy  streets.  By 
following  the  CaUe  de  Cererolt,  the  Calle  de  la  Bolseria  (r.),  and  the 
CoUe  de  Coldn^  we  reach  the  Plaza  del  RastrUlo  and  the  Plaza  db 
Oo&T  (PI.  B,  2).  Here  stand  the  modem  Casa  de  la  DiputaeUSn 
frovineial  (PL  2)  and  the  Casa  Consistorial  (town-hall;  PI.  1),  the 
latter  a  Renaissance  edifice  containing  numerous  portraits  of  eminent 
Mi|orcans,  a  St.  Sebastian  ascribed  to  Yan  Dyek,  and  other  objects 
of  interest. 

To  the  £.  of  the  Plaza  de  Oort  are  the  two  Gothic  churches  of 
Santa  Eulalia  (PI.  0,  2)  and  San  Franciico  de  Asia  (PL  0, 2, 3).  The 
former  is  akin  In  style  to  the  cathedral;  the  latter,  dating  mainly 
from  1281-1317,  contains  the  tomb  of  Raymond  Lully  (p.  1)  and 
l^as  attractive  cloisters.  The  Calle  del  Sol  (PI.  0,  3),  a  little  to  the 
S.,  contains  several  handsome  palaces.  In  the  garden  of  the  Casa 
font  y  Boig,  Calle  de  Serra  (PL  B,  3),  are  the  remains  of  a  Moorish 
hath.  —  The  house  of  Senor  E.  Canut  (p.  285),  Oalle  de  la  Oon- 
cepcion  14  (PL  B,  2),  contalni  a  collection  of  majolica  and  other 
objects  of  art. 

A  TouB  or  THE  Ramparts  is  worth  making  on  account  of  the 
fine  views  of  the  sea,  the  plain,  and  the  mountains.  We  may  ascend 
opposite  the  jetty,  adjoining  the  barracks  and  at  the  comer  of  the 
^aUe  de  la  Marina  (p.  286). 

The  garden-like  Huerta  de  Falma  is  freely  sprinkled  with  vil- 
l»ge8,  TiUas,  and  country-houses  (^son').  About  2Vj  M.  to  the  W., 
near  the  village  of  El  TerrenOy  rises  the  prominent  CastUlo  (fe  BeUver, 
a  royal  residence  of  the  second  half  of  the  13th  cent.,  now  used  as  a 
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Btate-pri8on  (no  admission;  exterior  well  preserved).  Visitors  mty 
use  the  omnibns  (25  c.)  to  £1  Terreno  and  Pttertopf^  which  staits 
several  times  daily  from  the  Plaza  del  Mercado  (PI.  B,  2)  and  ike 
Plaza  del  Rastrillo  (PI.  B,  2).  —  More  to  the  S.W. ,  beyond  Cos 
C(U(U&j  is  the  Castillo  de  Bendinat^  belonging  to  the  Gonde  de  Monte- 
negro. —  About  7  M.  to  the  N.,  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  S611er, 
lies  the  manor  of  Roxol,  also  belonging  to  the  Gonde  da  Montenegro, 
and  formerly  containing  a  famous  collection  of  antiquities,  which, 
however,  was  sold  and  dispersed  in  1897. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Palma  is  that  to  Miramab. 
A  diligence  runs  as  far  as  Yalldemosa  (1  p.  25  c.),  but  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  make  the  whole  trip  by  carriage  [p.  286).  The  road,  leav- 
ing the  town  by  the  Puerta  Pintada,  traverses  the  fertile  huerta  to 
(8  M.)  the  manor  of  Son  Pacha  and  then  ascends  thioagh  the  valley 
of  Yalldemosa.  About  2  M.  farther  on  we  reach  the  Cartuja  de  VaU- 
demosa^  a  once  famous  Garthusian  convent,  crowning  a  height  to 
the  left,  with  a  church  of  1717.  The  cell  is  shown  wbich  George 
Sand  occupied  during  her  sojourn  here  with  Ghopia  (1838).  About 
IOV2  M.  from  Palma  lies  the  village  of  VaUdemosa.  —  The  donuin 
of  *Miramar,  a  creation  of  Archduke  Louis  Salvator  of  Austria  (of 
the  house  of  Tuscany;  b.  1847),  lies  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  VaU- 
demosa. Yisitors  are  lodged  gratis  for  three  days  in  the  HosptderfOj 
but  must  bring  their  own  provisions.  The  ChdUau,  incorporated  with 
the  Oratorio  de  la  Trir^idad  (an  old  convent),  centains  some  works  of 
art  and  antiquities.  Delightful  walks  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  ex- 
tensive park,  with  its  villas,  marble  temples,  and  beautiful  views. 
High  up  among  the  hills  are  a  small  church  and  several  *ermitu\ 
affording  a  wide  view.  —  From  Miramar  a  good  path  leads  vii  Son 
Marroig  to  the  hamlet  of  Deya^  situated  in  a  grove  of  orange-trees, 
4V2  M.  from  Yalldemosa.  S611er  (see  below)  is  672  M.  fartl^r  on. 

From  Palma  to  Sollbb,  18 V2  M.,  diligence  in  4hr8. ;  carriages, 
see  p.  286.  The  road  crosses  the  level  huerta  to  (QV^M.)  Can  Perymo, 
a  house  where  the  diligence  makes  a  short  halt.  Farther  on  we  pass 
the  fine  estate  of  Alfahia  and  ascend  in  windings,  with  retrospects 
of  the  sea  and  the  plain,  to  the  Coll  de  86Uer  (1843  ft.),  a  pass  where 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  and  the  sea  beyond  it. 
We  then  descend  in  another  series  of  curves. 

S611er  (Can  Past6;  La  Paz;  Marina) ^  a  small  town  with  8500 
inhab.,  lies  amid  orange-groves  in  a  beautiful  valley,  3  M.  from  the 
Puerto  de  86Her  (steamer  to  Barcelona,  see  p.  284).  It  carries  on  a 
large  trade  with  Franco  (Gette  and  Marseilles)  in  fruit,  wine,  and 
oil.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  S611er  lies  the  village  of  Fomoiwfcr, 
at  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  the  Puig  (pro- 
nounced pootch)  de  TorreUa  or  Pidg  May6r  {A7A0  ft.). 

An  interesting  excursion  of  about  6  hrs.  (bridle-path;  mule  10 p.)  sftf 
be  made,  via  the  manor  of  Biniarix^  the  ravine  of  Barrcmch^  the  tableland 
of  Pld  de  CubOy  and  the  romantic  Oorch  btau  (blue  gorge),  to  the  manor  of 
Bteorca  and  Nuutra  SeHora  de  Lluch,  a  pilgrimage-church  with  a  achool. 
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About  2  bra.  ftirther  on  is  the  rocky  gorge  of  the  Torrtni  de  Parep*^  aaid 
.to  be  very  gmd.  —  From  Nuestra  SeSora  de  Lluch  we  may  reach  Pollensa 
(see  below)  in  4-5  hrs.  by  steep  paths  (views)  leading  partly  through  wood. 

FsoM  Palma  to  Manacob,  40  M. ,  railway  in  2V8  ^n.  (fares 
3  p.  40,  2  p.  20,  1  p.  50  c).  The  stattoa  is  just  outside  the  Puerta 
Pintada  (PI.  C,  1).  —  The  chief  intermediate  stations  aie:  5^2  M. 
Marratxii  9Y2  ^*  Santa  Maria,  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  to 
(27  M.)  FelaniU  (see  below;  I8/4  hr.);  12  M.  ComeU  (tramway  to 
Alaro,  2  M.  to  the  N.);  131/2  M.  Binisalen;  ISVjM.  Llostta;  18  M. 
Inca.  —  21  M.  Sor^  BordiUj  the  junction  of  the  line  to  La  Puebla. 

Fbom  Son  Bobdils  to  La  Pdbbla,  8  M.,  railway  vi^  Lhtbi  and  Muro 
in  V2  hr.  (fares  1  p.,  65  c).  —  From  La  Puebla  a  diligence  runs  to  the  N., 
over  the  mountains,  to  OVs  M.)  Pollensa  (Fonda  Soler),  a  small  and 
ancient  town  (p.  284),  prettily  situated.  Close  by  is  a  Cahario^  and  farther 
off  are  Nvuira  8e§hra  del  Pvig  (2  M.)  and  Castillo  deHRey  (^  M.).  —  Another 
diligence  plies  from  La  Puebla  to  the  N.E.  to  Alcudia  (steamer  to  Barce- 
lona, see  p  284),  a  smaller  seaport  with  fine  gates.  Kear  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Salt  is  produced  at  the  Albofera  (comp.  p.  314), 
or  lagoon,  of  Alcudia. 

27  M.  Sineu;  28  M.  -Sfan  Juar% ;  34  M.  Petra. 

40  M.  Manaoor  (Hotel  of  Francisco  Femenias),  the  second  town 
in  the  island,  with  11,580  inhab.,  is  the  starting-point  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Cueva  del  Drach^  a  large  cave  with  underground  lakes, 
71/2  M.  to  the  E.  (adm.  for  1-6  pers.  7  p.  60  c).  It  lies  near  Porto 
Cristo  (Fonda  Felipe).  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Oruta 
del  Pirata  Grande  and  Pequena  (adm.  for  1-6  pers.  7  p.  60  c),  the 
Qruta  del  Puente^  etc.    Guides  are  obtained  at  Manacor. 

A  good  road  (traversed  by  diligences)  leads  to  the  N.  to  (IO72  M.) 
Art4  (two  modest  Caeas  de  Hueapedea)^  a  small  town  whence  a  visit 
may  be  paid  (with  guide)  to  the  ^Cuevas  de  Artd^  one  of  the  finest 
stalactite  caverns  in  Europe  (adm.  for  1-4  pers.  7  p.  60  c.).  The 
cave  lies  on  the  coast,  about  6  M.  to  the  S.E.,  and  an  exploration 
of  it  takes  about  2  hrs.  (whole  excursion  6  hrs.). 

Another  diligence-road  runs  to  the  S.  from  Manacor  to  (71/9M.)  Ftlanitx, 
a  town  with  12.000  inhab.  and  the  centre  for  other  interesting  excursions. 
Prom  time  immemorial  it  has  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  the 
products  of  which  retain  the  shapes  of  antiquity.  Railway  to  Palma  y\% 
Santa  Maria,  see  above. 

The  island  of  Menoroa  or  Minorca  offers  less  of  interest.  — 
Kahon  or  Port  Mahon  {Hotel  Bustamante;  British  vice-consul), 
its  fortified  capital,  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Island,  contains 
18,000  inhab.,  and  is  reached  by  steamer  from  Palma  (comp.  p.  284). 
Its  harbour ,  running  into  the  land  for  3  M.  and  forming  several 
l)ays,  is  easy  to  defend  and  affords  anchorage  for  the  largest  fleets. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  still  shows  the  effect  of  the 
British  occupation  (p.  284),  and  a  few  English  words  have  been 
naturalized  throughout  the  island.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  island 
Hes  Ciudadela  (8600  inhab.),  connected  with  Mahon  by  a  highroad 
28  m.). 
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Menoica  is  also  inferior  to  Majorca  iu  fertility.  The  ground  is 
almost  wholly  owned  by  large  proprietors,  who  lease  it  to  peasant- 
farmers.  The  different  holdings  are  separated  by  stone  walls  (cercai)^ 
which,  like  the  windmills,  form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Menorca.  Archaeologists  will  take  an  interest  in  the  Tala- 
yotSy  tower-like  buildings  resembling  the  nuraghi  of  Sardinia.  They 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  50  ft.,  and  the  entrance  is  high  above 
the  ground.  They  were  formerly  believed  to  be  fortified  dwellings, 
but  it  is  now  thought  more  probable  that  they  are  sepulchral  mon- 
uments. They  owe  their  name  (*great  atalayas',  i.  e.  watch-towers) 
to  the  seamen.  Other  forms  of  sepulchral  monuments  are  the  JVa- 
vetas  ('little  ships'),  huts  in  the  shape  of  inverted  boats,  the  Taulca 
('tables'),  formed  of  several  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  stone  circles. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  about  600  prehistoric  monuments  of 
this  kind  in  the  two  islands. 
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Valencia. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  (el  reino  de  Valencia),  embracing  the 
three  modem  provinces  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  Valencia^  and  Mi- 
eamie,  covers  an  area  of  8833  sq.  M.  and  contains  1,500,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  essentially  a  coast-district,  lying  between  the  central 
Spanish  plateau  and  the  Mediterranean  and  extending  from  the 
Ebro  on  the  N.  to  the  Segura  on  the  S.  The  narrow  littoral  plains, 
watered  by  the  Cenuz,  Mijares^  Palanciay  Quadalaviar  (Turia), 
Juear,  Vinalap6y  and  Segura,  were  originally  under  salt  water  and 
became  dry  land  through  processes  of  upheaval  and  deposit.  The 
Albufera  (fresh  water),  to  the  S.E.  of  Valencia,  and  a  few  small 
lagoons  and  ponds  are  the  sole  relics  of  this  tract  of  sea. 

The  inner  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  generally 
ragged,  weatherworn,  and  destitute  of  trees  or  water.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  valleys,  like  that  of  Segorhe,  which  form  oases  of 
cultivation  and  contain  a  few  settlements".  As  the  rivers  emerge 
npon  the  plains,  they  are  at  once  taken  possession  of,  drawn  off  into 
canals,  and  led  over  the  country  in  thousands  of  small  channels  to 
irrigate  fields  and  gardens  or  to  drive  mills  and  factories.  In  spring 
the  water  of  many  rivers  is  collected  in  large  Panianoi,  or  reservoirs, 
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formed  by  huge  tiansverse  dams,  and  is  thus  saved  for  use  in  the 
parched  months  of  summer.  As  in  almost  the  whole  of  E.  and  S. 
Spain,  this  artificial  irrigation  is  rewarded  by  crops  of  exuberant 
fertility.  The  difference  between  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  tracts 
is  almost  like  that  between  oasis  and  desert.  The  Yalenclan,  indeed, 
prefers  rain  to  artificial  irrigation  (agva  del  cido  el  mejor  riego,  Hhe 
water  of  heaven  is  the  best  irrigation'),  for  he,  like  the  Roman  be- 
fore him,  knows  that  the  quality  of  fruit  and  vegetables  suffers 
under  a  wholly  artificial  system  of  watering.  Not  only,  however, 
does  the  rain  fall  here  in  small  quantity  (comp.  p.xxxiii),  but  what 
does  fall  is  limited  to  a  few  days.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  a  sudden 
melting  of  the  mountain-snows  is  too  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  huge 
*spate'  (avenida),  which  rushes  down  towards  the  valley,  devastating 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  its  course  and  tinging  the  sea  at  its  mouth 
with  a  muddy  yellow  hue  that  vanishes  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  appears. 

The  greater  part  of.  the  ^Hvtrtas'  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
grain,  while  rice  is  raised  on  the  flat  banks  of  the  Albufera  and  the 
Jticar.  The  immense  fields  of  wheat,  broken  here  and  there  by 
small  groves  of  almond,  apricot,  mulberry,  or  carob  trees,  present  a 
somewhat  monotonous  picture,  differing  considerably  from  tlie  usual 
highly  coloured  descriptions  of  the  Huerta  of  Valencia.  Even  the 
orange-groves,  with  their  stiff  rows  of  trees,  can  hardly  be  called 
particularly  attractive  except  where,  as  at  Alcira  and  Oarcagente, 
they  rise  in  terraces  one  above  another  and  are  neighboured  by  a 
grove  of  palms. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  Huerta  of  Valencia  necessitates 
an  intensive  system  of  agriculture,  rendered  possible  only  by  the 
application  of  guano  and  other  strong  fertilizers.  The  rotation  of 
crops  includes  the  ordinary  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fodder-plants. 
Of  lucerne  (alfalfa)  the  skilful  husbandman  may  reap  14-17  crops 
in  a  single  year.  The  wheat  sown  near  the  Albufera  in  November 
is  ready  for  cutting  in  June.  The  soil  is  then  broken  up,  planted 
with  rice,  and  inundated.  After  the  rice  is  garnered,  root  or  green 
crops  are  sown. 

Valencia  et  terra  de  Diot      Valencia  is  a  land  of  God, 

Ptteg  ayer  trigo  y  hoi  arrot.    Bice  grows  to  day  where  yesterday  was  com. 

In  winter,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, large  tracts  are  white  as  snow  with  the  delicate  blossoms  of 
the  Bellis  Annua  (annual  daisy).  Later,  all  is  brilliant  with  the  glow- 
ing red  of  the  Adonis  Cupaniana,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Ranun- 
culacese.  The  famous  oranges  (naranjas)  of  Valencia  are  ready  for 
export  in  March.  Other  notable  products  are  the  stemless  raisins 
(pasas  de  Valencia)^  the  wines  of  Alicante,  atid  the  palms  of  Elche. 

The  iNHABrTANTS  of  Valencia  are  animated  in  manner  and  at 
once  good-natured  and  revengeful  in  disposition.  To  their  Moor- 
ish forefathers  they  owe  their  industrious  habits  and  their  skill 
in  irrigation.  Its  neighbours  say  of  Valencia,  with  some  malioe  and 
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much  exaggeration,  that  la  came  es  yerba,  la  yerba  aguaj  el  hombre 
majert  la  mujer  nada^  and  they  name  it  un  paraUo  hdbitado  por  dt- 
m6nio8.  The  language  is  the  Limousin  dialect  in  a  somewhat  softer 
form  than  in  Catalonia  (p.  229).  The  native  dress,  becoming  daily 
more  rare,  consists  of  hempen  sandals  (espartefias),  gaiters,  wide 
linen  drawers  (zahrdhueUs)^  red  sashes  (fajas)^  a  short  velvet  jacket 
(chaleco)^  and  a  head-cloth  (redecUla).  The  women  generally  wear 
the  so-called  *wheel -pins'  (aulla  de  rodete)  in  their  hair,  sometimes 
a  high  comb  (pintela)  or  the  three-cornered  pieza  or  llase. 

Valencia  bears  distinct  traces  of  its  successive  occupation  by 
Iberians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Yisigoths,  and  Arabs. 
The  Moors  overran  it  in  712.  The  Oid  (p.  30)  reconquered  it  in 
1096,  but  it  reverted  to  the  Moors  after  his  death  (1099).  When 
James  I.  of  Aragon  conquered  Valencia  in  1238,  the  populatioa 
consisted  partly  of  full-blooded  Moors  and  partly  of  the  mixed  race 
of  so-called  Mozarab  Christians,  who  had  adopted  Arab  customs  and 
the  Arabic  language  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  Bible  had  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic  for  their  use.  In  1319  Valencia  was  per- 
manently united  with  Aragon.  In  1609  no  fewer  than  200,000 
Moriscoea,  or  Moors  who  nominally  professed  Christianity,  were 
driven  from  the  country.  The  kingdom  suffered  considerably  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  it  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  In  1812  Suchet  captured  Sagunto,  the  *Key  of  Valencia', 
and  occupied  the  country  and  its  capital. . 


Mnrcia. 


When  Spain  was  divided  into  its  modem  provinces  (1833),  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia  (d  Beino  de  Murcia)  had  to  cede  parts  of  its  S.W. 
territory  to  Almeria  and  part  of  its  N.E.  territory  to  Alicante,  so  that 
it  now  consists  solely  of  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete,  with 
an  area  of  10,190  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of  720,500. 

Murcia  possesses  only  one  important  river,  the  Segura^  which, 
with  its  large  tributary  the  Mundo,  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Al- 
eardz  (5910ft.),  the  Cakw  del  Mundo,  and  the  Sagra  SierrailSIb  ft.). 
The  *reino  serenisimo',  the  brightest  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
hottest  regions  in  Europe,  owes  the  scantiness  of  its  water-supply 
to  its  situation  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  where 
it  is  swept,  not  like  the  neighbouring  Andalusia,  by  the  moist  W. 
wind  from  the  Atlantic,  but  by  the  parching  breath  of  the  Sahara, 
scarcely  alleviated  by  its  short  passage  over  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Leveche^  a  S.  wind  resembling  the  scirocco,  sometimes  covers 
the  entire  vegetable  world  with  a  thick  coat  of  dust  within  a  few 
minutes.  Men  and  animals  overtaken  by  it  sink  exhausted  to  the 
ground,  and  birds  often  fall  dead  from  the  sky.   The  purity  of  the 
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snmmer-air  is  defiled  by  clouds  of  dust.  The  Calinaj  a  kind  of  heat- 
haze,  gradually  steals  over  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens.  Towards 
the  middle  of  July  the  horizon  is  girdled  with  a  narrow  strip  of  a 
bluish-red  or  brownish  colour,  which  waxes  as  the  heat  increases. 
In  August  the  upper  part  of  the  firmament  also  assumes  a  leaden- 
gray  hue,  across  which  the  light  of  the  stars  glimmers  feebly.  The 
rising  sun  and  moon  shine  red  through  this  haze ;  mountains,  trees, 
and  buildings  loom  through  it  like  spectres.  Not  till  towards  the  close 
of  September  does  the  calina  disappear. 

The  abnormal  climate  (comp.  also  p.  833)  explains  the  other 
remarkable  phenomena  of  this  strange  land.  Among  these  are  the 
treeless  mountains ;  the  sudden  avenidas  (p.  292)  or  floods,  oc- 
casioned by  heavy  falls  of  rain  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers ;  and  the 
extensive  despohlados^  or  deserts  of  hill,  moor,  and  salt-marsh,  where 
nothing  grows  except  esparto  grass  and  saltwort.  The  few  evergreen 
plants  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  fuel,  the  only  alternative  being 
the  dried  dung  of  the  domestic  animals. 

The  bulk  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  despoblados.  Along 
with  them  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  Secdnoa^  or  *diy  lands', 
where  the  want  of  rain  in  March,  the  'key  of  the  year',  often  destroys 
the  entire  harvest.  The  February  rains  are  too  early ;  those  of  April 
find  the  sprouting  grain  already  dried  up  and  the  vines  scorched. 

The  whole  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in 
the  Tierras  de  Regadio^  or»  irrigated  districts.  It  is  in  the  huertas  of 
Murcia,  Totana,  and  Lorca  alone  that  the  capacity  of  the  soil  of  S. 
Spain  can  be  fully  appreciated.  While  the  plateau  of  Albacete  pro- 
duces little  but  grain,  wine,  and  olives,  the  beautiful  huerta  of  Murcia 
is  clothed  with  a  forest  of  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and  date-palms. 
The  valley  of  the  Segura  is  also  the  chief  centre  for  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  vegetables. 

Equally  important  sources  of  wealth  are  mining  and  the  making 
of  salt  and  soda  (from  the  Haiogeton  sativus).  The  almost  inexhsnst- 
ible  stores  of  lead  and  silver  were  already  exploited  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  The  export  of  these  metals  forms 
a  large' part  of  the  trade  of  Cartagena  and  is  practically  the  only 
raison  d*Hre  of  Porman^  Mazarron,  Aguilas^  and  the  other  small 
harbours  on  this  difficult  coast.  A  large  part  of  the  mountains  are 
absolutely  honeycombed  by  mines,  and  the  modem  minero  is  con- 
stantly stumbling  on  the  round  shafts  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
square  shafts  of  the  Moors.  In  spite  of  the  imperfect  methods  of 
ancient  mining,  the  yield  of  the  mines  was  so  great  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  story  that  the  Phoenicians  made  their  anchors  of  silver,  when 
the  ships  were  so  heavily  loaded  as  to  be  unable  to  take  any  more 
cargo  on  board. 

Resembling  N.  Africa  in  climate,  vegetation,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  existence,  Murcia  has  been  from  time  Immemorial  a 
favourite  goal  of  Oriental  immigration ;  and  its  present  populatiOTi, 
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in  spite  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  (p.  29B),  still  bears  a 
thoiougMy  African  stamp.  Murcia  is  the  Spanish  Bosotia  and  lags 
behind  the  other  provinces  of  the  peninsnla.  Hence  its  nelghhomrs 
say  of  it  that  Adam,  on  his  return  to  earth,  found  here  his  old  home 
in  tt&ehanged  condition,  and  that  while  the  sky  and  the  soil  are 
good,  all  that  lies  between  is  e?il  (el  eielo  y  0udo  es  Jmen&y  el  enire- 
su^o  malo). 

31.  From  Tortosa  (Tarragona)  to  Valoncia. 

119  M.  RAnwAT  (two  tUTOUgb-trains  daily)  in  6-6Vz  Iits.  (fares  30  p. 
75,  18  p.  26,  9  p.  80  c.)-  There  is  also  a  local  train  between  CasUUon 
(p.  296)  and  Valencia.  There  are  railway-restaurants  at  Tortosa,  Ca$taion, 
Soffunio^  and  Vcamda;  and  cakes,  oranges,  and  hard-boiled  eggs  are  often 
oflfered  for  sale  at  other  stations.  In  March  the  oranges  are  sold  in  cinders 
(ramiUetM),  still  attached  to  the  branch  on  whieh  they  grew. 

Tortoia,  see  p.  283.  —  We  leave  the  charming  Alameda  to  the 
left  and  cross  the  Ebro  by  a  lofty  Iron  bridge.  Fine  views  in  all 
directions.  We  then  traverse  »  fertile  tract  between  Monte  Salio  on 
the  left  and  the  huge  Monte  Caro  on  the  right.  Beyond  the  Cara- 
mella  tiaie  line  traverses  dense  groves  of  olives.  —  9  M.  Santa 
Bwhara, 

18  M.  UUdeconaj  the  last  Catalan  town,  at  the  W.  foot  of  the 
MoTUsia  (2600  ft),  has  6300  inhab.  and  a  pictnrosqiie  octagonal 
tower.  — *  The  train  crosses  the  Cenid  and  enters  Valencia.  To  th« 
right  is  a  mined  castle  with  a  square  tower.  The  Mediterranean 
becomes  visible  to  the  left,  and  we  obtain  a  last  view  (right)  of  the 
iQfinntain  chain  of  Tortosa.  We  cross  ^e  rambla  of  the  Cerbol. 

2772  ^*  Vi'MardZj  the  first  place  in  the  province  of  Castellan  de 
laPlanaj  is  a  fishing  and  farming  town  with  7960  inhab.  and  a 
few  manufactories.  The  soil  is  irrigated  mainly  by  water-wheels. 

Ahoat  88  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Vinardz,  high  up  amoiig  the  mountains 
and  perched  on  a  conical  hill  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain-basin, 
is  Xorella,  an  old  fortress  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Valencia  against 
Aragon.  It  is  the  Roman  Cattra  ^lia  and  now  contains  7125  inhabitants. 
In  the  First  Carlist  War  it  played  a  part  of  some  importance,  having 
been  stormed  by  Cabrera  in  18»3  and  recaptured  by  Espartero  in  1840. 
The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  Torre  de  la  Satoquia  and  the  Gothic 
church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor.  The  latter,  dating  from  13 L7,  has  its  choir 
raised  upon  pillars  and  arches,  to  which  the  clergy  ascend  by  a  winding 
staircase.  In  the  choir  is  a  picture  by  Ribalta,  representing  James  I.  with 
a  piece  of  the  True  Cross. 

The  railway  follows  the  coast-plain  and  crosses  the  Rio  Seco  (or 
Calig),  —  31  M.  Benicarld,  a  town  of  7160  inhab.,  the  red  wine  of 
which  is  largely  exported  to  Bordeaux.  The  handsome  church  has 
au  octangular  tower  and  a  cupola  covered  with  dark-blue  azulejos, 
such  as  the  visitor  to  Valencia  will  soon  become  familiar  with.  There 
is  also  an  old  castle  here.  —  Farther  on  we  have  a  view,  to  the  left, 
of  Peniscola^  which  is  about  41/2  M^«  ^Y  road  from  Benicarl6. 

^efiiicola,  the  'Gibraltar  of  Valencia',  is  a  small  fortifled  town  (2800 
inbab.),  sttfuated  on  a  rocky  islet,  220  ft.  high  and  connected  with  the 
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mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus.  James  I.^  who  took  the  fortres^^ 
from  the  Moors  in  1233,  presented  it  to  the  Knights  Templar*,  it  after- 
wards came  into  the  hands  of  the  Order  of  Montesa  (p.  318),  and  in  1439 
it  reverted  to  the  crown.  The  French  captured  it  in  1811.  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  (p.  211),  after  the  Council  of  Constance  had  declared  him  schis- 
matic, took  refuge  here  (1415-24) ;  and  a  curious  cave  in  the  rock,  with  a 
second  opening  through  which  the  sea-water  is  expelled  in  clouds  of  foam, 
is  named  after  him  El  Bmfaddr  de  Papa  Jaom, 

The  railway  now  leaves  the  coast  and  ascends  a  valley  between 
the  Monies  de  Irta  on  the  E.  and  the  Atalayas  de  Alcald  on  the  W. 
—  45  M.  Alcald  de  CfUshert^  with  a  fine  open-work  church-tpwer.  — 
The  railway  descends  rapidly.  To  the  left,  beyond  a  curve,  we  sud- 
denly|obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  Farther  on  we  cross  itieSegcarra. 

541/2  M.  Torreblanca,  To  the  left  are  the  marshy  Estanque  de  Al- 
Jfalat^  the  Torre  la  Sal,  and  (farther  on)  the  cape  and  village  of 
Oropesa.  —  Beyond  Torreblanoa  we  reach  a  district  in  which 
orange-groves  alternate  with  carob-trees  and  olives.  The  mountains 
draw  nearer  the  coast.  To  the  right  is  the  high-lying  Desierto  de  las 
Palrruu.  We  penetrate  a  tunnel  and  skirt  the  sea.  To  the  S.  are  the 
mountains  of  Valencia,  extending  to  the  Mong6. 

68  M.  Benicasfm,  in  a  charming  situfttion.  The  sea  is  fully 
1/2  M.  distant,  but  the  hills  rise  close  by  to  the  W.  and  shut  in  the 
peaceful  little  place  with  its  orange-groves  and  palms.  The  church 
has  a  tiled  cupola. 

77  M.  Gastell6n  de  la  Plana  (Fonda  de  Espana,  Fonda  del  Fer- 
rocarrilj  both  indifferent;  Rail.  Restaurant)^  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, with  31, '270  inhab.,  lies  about  4  M.  from  the  sea,  in  a  well 
watered  plain.  The  town  contains  an  interesting  bell-tower  (Torre 
de  las  Camparuu),  150  ft.  high.  In  the  Parish  Church  (IgUsia  Major) 
are  an  Assumption  by  the  Italian  painter  Ca/rloMarattaj  and  a  work 
by  Ribalta^  who  was  born  here  in  1551  (p.  Ixxii).  —  Gastellon  has 
the  affix  *of  the  plain',  because  the  old  town  lay  on  the  hill,  1 V2-2  *^- 
to  the  N.,  and  James  I.  transferred  it  to  its  present  site  in  1261. 
Near  the  old  town  lies  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  — 
Gastellon  is  a  good  starting-point  for  excursions  in  the  Sierra  de 
Espadan  and  the  Sierra  de  Espinas,  both  to  the  N.  of  Segorbe 
(p.  300),  and  ^ia  Lucena  to  the Pcna  Oolosa  (5950  ft.),  a  precipitous 
and  creviced  limestone  hill  (visible  from  the  railway). 

Beyond  Gastellon  the  railway  passes  through  some  fine  orange- 
groves.  It  then  traverses  a  stony  desert  and  enters  the  huertaof 
Villarreal,  which  Is  watered  by  the  Mijares  and  affords  an  admirable 
example  of  this  style  of  scenery.  We  cross  the  river  (to  the  right, 
the  road-bridge,  with  its  13  arches)  and  the  CdsteUon  Canals  the 
latter  a  magnificent  piece  of  Moorish  engineering,  which  has  served 
the  purposes  of  irrigation  for  six  long  centuries. 

80  M.  Villarrealj  a  town  of  15,065  inhab.,  beautifully  situated 
among  orange-groves,  topped  here  and  there  by  solitary  palms  and 
blue  cupolas.  The  water-pitchers  of  the  women  resemble  those  of 
classic  times,  and  the  popular  types  seen  here  are  full  of  interest. 
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The  waters  of  the  Mijares  are  disseminated  throughout  the  plain 
as  far  as  (83  M.)  Burriana  (Brit,  vice-consul).  87  M.  NuUs  (4200  in- 
hab.).  To  the  W.  we  see  the  Sierra  de  Eapaddn.  —  About  2^/2  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Nules  (omnibus)  are  the  thermal  springs  (85-110® 
Fahr.)  of  Villavieja, 

92  M.  ChUches.  —  The  railway  leaves  the  plain  and  enters  the 
hill-district  of  (96  M.)  Ahnenara  (Arabic  al-Minar,  p.  xl),  with 
its  prominent  Castillo  (right),  formerly  the  key  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Valencia.  Don  Jaime  I.  defeated  the  Moors  here  in  1238 
and  was  thus  able  to  overrun  the  country.  The  battlefield  is  marked 
by  a  chapel.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  land  in  the  Roman 
period  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of  a  temple  at  Almenara,  an 
aqueduct  at  Ohelva,  an  arch  at  Oabanes,  and  numerous  tombstones 
and  inscriptions.  The  train  enters  the  province  of  Valencia.  — 
97y_2  M.  Loi  Vallea^  the  station  for  the  villages  of  Cuartelly  Fav/r6^ 
Benifair6y  BenaviteSy  and  Santa  Coloma^  which  lie  scattered  about 
the  fertile  corn-growing  plain.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  cross  the 
PaUmcia,  which  in  summer  is  merely  a  dry  channel,  and  reach 
(101  M.)  SagxmtOy  th.e  castle-crowned  hill  of  which  has  long  been 
mmspicuous. 

SaguntO.  —  There  are  poor  Re/reshmetU  Rooms  at  the  station,  and 
aatill  poorer  inn.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  avoid  sleeping  here  (from 
Talencia  railway  in  V4-lVa  br.). 

Ouide  to  the  town  and  castle  1-2  p.  (desirable).  —  The  key  of  the 
Theatre  is  obtained  at  the  Alcaldfa.  Permission  to  visit  the  (kutillo  must 
be  obtained  in  the  tovirn  from  the  Gobemador;  the  order  is  given  up  at 
^  entrance  to  the  fortress  and  a  soldier  is  assigned  as  guide  (1  p.). 
Wtttching  is  not  allowed  in  the  fortress.  —  A  flying  visit  of  2-3  hrs.  is 
OAongh  for  a  superficial  glance  at  the  sights. 

SaguntOy  a  small  town  with  6630  inhab.,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
thePatoncto  and  at  the  foot  of  a  S.E.  spur  (668  ft.)  of  the  Penas  de 
PajaritOj  which  projects  into  the  coast-plain  of  Valencia  and  rises 
precipitously  on  three  of  its  sides.  The  walls  and  towers  that  skirt 
the  slope  and  crown  the  ridge  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient /So^ntum, 
an  Iberian  town  which  is  famous  for  its  heroic  but  unavailing  re- 
sistance to  Hannibal  in  B.C.  219,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sec- 
ond Punic  War.  The  walls  were  strengthened  by  Marshal  Suchet 
in  1812.  \ 

The  town  is  of  purely  Iberian  origin.  The  sound  of  the  name  is  the 
only  reason  for  the  idea  that  it  originated  in  a  Greek  colony  from  Za- 
cynthos,  with  which  the  Romans  made  an  alliance  in  B.C.  226  in  order 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain.  Hannibal,  the 
7oathfal  son  of  Hamilcar  and  successor  of  Hasdrubal,  recognizing  the 
inevitableness  of  a  second  collision  between  the  Romans  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, resolved  to  take  possession  of  Saguntum  (B  G.  219).  The  attack 
^as  launched  firom  the  w.  side.  The  Saguntines  sallied  out  again  and 
again  and  drove  back  the  Carthaginian  troops.  Hannibal  himself  was 
wounded.  The  assailants  plied  the  battering-ram,  and  the  defendants 
retorted  with  the  *phalarica\  a  formidable  missile  shod  with  iron  and 
wrapped  in  flaming  pitch  and  tow.  The  Carthaginians  finally  entered  the 
town  hy  a  breach  in  the  walls,  but  the  inhabitants,  like  the  modern 
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Spaniards,  showed  astonishing  obstinacy  in  street-warfare  and  at  lut 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  intruders.  In  the  meantime  an  embassy  had 
arrived  from  Rome,  but  Hannibal  referred  its  members  to  the  Gerousia  at 
Carthage.  The  citizens  built  a  new  wall  behind  that  which  had  been 
destroyed.  When  this  in  turn  was  shattered*  they  built  a  third  and  a 
fourth  wall  across  the  narrow  neck  of  the  hill.  At  last,  in  the  eighth  month 
of  the  siege,  Hannibal  captured  the  citadel  as  well  as  the  city.  Most  of 
the  defenders  perished,  either  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  invaders 
or  by  a  volunts^  death  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  city.  The  tradittonsl 
description  of  the  scene  is  based  on  authoritative  contemporary  accomits 
and  t^lies  exactly  with  the  physical  features. 

In  B.C.  214  the  Romans  recaptured  Sa|untum,  and  after  the  eonelusioa 
of  peace  (B.  C.  201)  they  rebuilt  the  city.  It  never  regained  its  fDrmer  im- 
portance, but  the  remtdns  of  its  theatre,  circus,  and  other  buildings  shovr 
that  the  new  Roman  city  was  of  considerable  magnificence.  It  possessed 
its  own  mint,  and  its  celebrated  potteries  produced  the  beautifol  'Caliees 
Saguntini'. 

To  the  Moors,  who  were  temporarily  driven  out  by  the  Cid  (p.  30)  in 
1099,  Saguntum  was  l  known  only  as  Jfurbiter  (i.e.  *muri  veteresV O'  o^^ 
walls),  and  it  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Murviedro  down  to  1877.   Its 
remains  served  simply  as  a  quarry.   Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  eeni 
the  Aragonese  historian  and  poet  Argensola  complains :  — 
^Con  mdrmoUi  de  noble*  inscripcioneSj 
Teatro  un  iiempo  y  areu,  en  Sagunto 
Fcibriccm  hoy  iaibemM  y  metones". 

*With  marbles  bearing  dignified  inscriptions,  formerly  the  theatre  and 
altars,  they  now  build  in  Sagunto  taverns  and  pot-houses'. 

From  the  railwayHStation,  wMch  lies  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 
the  Calle  del  Mar  leads  towards  the  W.  It  is  continued  by  the  Calle 
Resd,  which  passes  the  Glorieta  and  ends  at  the  Flaxa  de  San  Fran' 
Cisco  (PL  C,  2).  Hence  we  ascend  to  the  left,  crossing  the  Plaza  del 
Mercado,  to  the  PUiza  de  Santa  Maria^  with  the  Gothic  parisk-ehnreli 
of  Sant^  Maria  (PI.  C,  2).  In  front  of  the  N.  portal  are  some  stones 
bearing  Roman  (?)  inscriptions;  the  portal  itself  is  adorned  with 
sculpture  (Virgin,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul)  and  has  a  bronze-mounted 
door  in  the  rococo  style.  The  windows  are  of  alabaster.  The  interior 
is  tastefully  decorated  in  the  Renailssance  style  and  contains  a  gilded 
high-altar  with  reliefs  (16th  cent.).  —  In  the  courts  of  two  adjoin- 
ing houses  are  remains  of  ancient  walls,  which  perhaps  belonged  to 
the  fortlflcations  erected  during  the  siege  and  seem  to  indicate  the 
help  of  Greek  or  Italic  architects.  A  couple  of  ancient  columns  may 
be  seen  in  a  house  on  the  E.  side  of  the  plaza. 

We  continue  to  ascend,  passing  an  old  tower,  and  'reach  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  ^Theatre  (PL  0,  3,  4),  which  lies  about  halfway 
up  the  castle-hill  and  Is  one  of  the  best-preserved  Roman  mon- 
uments of  its  kind. 

In  front  is  the  stage  or  scena^  with  the  buildings  adjoining  it,  now 
used  as  a  storehouse  for  Roman  antiquities  found  at  Sagunto.  The  re- 
mains  include  the  foundations  of  the  stage  itself  (ca.  8Va  ft-  wide)  and  a 
couple  of  fine  vaults  in  the  side-building  to  the  £.  Some  inscribed  stones 
are  immured  in  the  latter.  The  auditorium  (theatrum  or  eavea)^  which  is 
about  165  ft.  in  diameter,  adapts  itself,  as  in  almost  all  ancient  theatres, 
to  the  natural  configuration  of  the  hill.  The  central  section  of  the  22  coa- 
centric  tiers  of  seats  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  14  lower  rows 
are  separated  from  the  upper  by  the  broad  praedncHo.  The  auditorium 
is  divided  into  wedges  (cunei)  by  three  flights  of  steps  ascending  from  the 
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bottom  to  the  top,  while  there  are  six  additional  flights  !n  the  Bpper  por- 
tion. The  lowest  two  tiers  of  seats  are  wider  and  lower  than  the  others, 
and  probably  served  as  platforms  for  the  chairs  of  honour  of  the  senators 
and  magistrates.  Other  chairs  of  the  same  kind  were  doubtless  placed  in 
the  semicircular  orchestra,  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  chorus  in  Greek 
theatres.  Above  the  uppermost  tier  of  seats  runs  a  passage,  about  10  ft. 
in  width  and  protected  by  a  parapet  about  8  ft.  high.  Six  doors  here  cor- 
respond to  the  above-mentioned  flights  of  steps  and  probably  served  as 
entrances  for  the  occnpants  of  the  upper  seats.  It  is  believed  that  there 
were  formerly  other  fbur  rows  of  seats  above  the  corridor,  and  that  the 
full  seating  capacity  of  the  theatre  was  about  8000.  —  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained from  the  theatre,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  cypresses  on  the  Calvario 
obtained  through  the  vaulted  arches  to  the  E.  is  especially  attractive. 

The  road  ascends  in  windings  from  the  theatre  to  the  castle.  It 
affords  fine  views  of  the  oactus-clad  rocky  riopes,  the  massive  town 
walls  with  their  buttresses ,  the  theatre,  the  city,  and  the  ralley  of 
the  Palancia. 

On  reaching  the  Cattillo  (PI.  A-E,  3,  4),  we  first  find  ourselves 
in  the  Plata  del  Oohemador  (Pl.  B,  4),  occupying  the  depression 
between  the  E.  and  W.  heights.  We  then  turn  to  the  W.  to  the  Torre 
de  San  Pedro  (PI.  A,  3),  which  defends  the  S.  slope,  and  thence 
ascend  steeply  to  the  Castillo  db  San  Fbbnando  or  db  Sagunto, 
the  highest  point  of  \^hich  is  called  Palo  de  la  JBaruiera  (flag-staff). 
In  the  Plaza  del  Dos  de  Mayo  is  an  Arab  cistern.  Fragments  of 
ancient  sculptures  and  inscriptions  are  incorporated  in  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  but  the  foundations  alone  are  of  Roman  origin.  The  ex- 
tensive view  includes  the  plain  of  Valencia  from  Benicasfm  (p.  296) 
to  the  Mong6  (p.  321)  and  the  mountains  of  Alicante;  the  domes 
of  Valencia  are  very  distinct;  to  the  N.W.  is  the  upper  valley  of  the 
?alancia  (p.  300). 

"We  return  to  the  Plaza  del  Gobemador,  from  the  S.  side  of 
which  we  look  down  into  the  cactus-clad  abyss  below,  and  then 
ascend  to  the  E.  summit,  crowned  by  the  ruined  *Ciudadbla  db  Sa- 
LOQuiA  or  db  Almbnara  (p.  297).  Remains  of  tesselated  pavements, 
immured  capitals,  and  the  like  may  be  noticed  here.  The  view  of  the 
coast,  city,  and  sea  is  superb.  The  Roman  remains  in  the  Plaza  del 
Eco  (echo ;  PI.  D,  4)  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple. 

We  leave  the  fortress  by  the  way  we  entered  it  and  descend  past 
the  theatre  to  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Maria  (p.  298).  Thence  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  E.  through  the  Calh  Mayor,  in  which  are  the  Casa  de 
Delmi  (Gothic  windows)  and  other  old  houses.  —  If  time  allows, 
we  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  church  of  San  Salvad6b  (PI.  F,  3), 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  Moorish  mosque.  The  nave,  which 
has  no  aisles,  is  covered  with  a  wooden  ceiling ;  the  choir  is  vaulted. 
The  sacristan  (26-40  c.)  lives  opposite  the  W.  entrance. 

The  Roman  Circus  (PI.  C,  D,  1),  which  was  about  300  yds.  long 
and  80  yds.  wide,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  Palancia.  The  site  is  now 
covered  with  gardens.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  circus  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  bridge  (Puente  Antiguoj  PI.  C,  1). 

Fbom  Sagumto  to  Segohbe  and  Barbacas,  45  M.,  railway  in  4  hjs* 
(fares  8  p.  10,  6  p.  10,  3  p.  65  c).  —  The  line  ascends  the  wide  and  beautiful 
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valley  of  the  Potoncta,  at  some  distance  from  the  rigl^t  bank.  3  M.  OUMi 
5Vs  M.  Eitibella'Albalat ;  81/2  M.  Alffimia  de  Al/ara:  11  M.  Atgarf  15  M.  8<m^a, 
To  the  right  is  the  Sierra  de  JStpaddn^  which,  with  its  prolongation  the 
aierra  de  Eepina,  hounds  the  Palancia  valley  on  the  IT.B.  To  the  left 
rises  the  Monte  Maydr. 

20  M.  Begorbe,  a  town  of  7200  inhah.,  finely  situated  between  two 
casUe-crowned  hills.  According  to  an  unbroken  mediseval  tradition  the 
name  recalls  that  of  the  Geltiberian  Begohriga^  which  played  an  important 
part  in  the  struggle  of  Viriathns  with  the  Komans  (B.C.  149-139);  but  no 
authoritative  investigation  of  the  exact  site  of  that  town  has  yet  been 
made.  In  any  case  the  three  Doric  columns  at  the  Palacio  del  Duea  de  M^ 
dinaceli  date  from  the  Roman  period.  The  Cathedral  contains  a  high-altaz- 
piece  of  the  school  of  Juanes.  In  the  church  of  San  Martin  de  lot  Mo^at 
are  a  painting  of  Christ  in  Hades  by  Bibalta  and  the  monument  of  Pedro 
de  Casanova,  founder  of  the  adjoining  Augustine  nunnery.  To  the  8.W. 
of  the  town,  on  a  steep  promontory,  is  Oie  Olorieta.  To  the  K.  we  see 
the  Pico  de  la  Rapita  (3625  ft.),  to  the  S.  the  Sierra  de  la  Cueva  Santa.  The 
latter  is  named  from  a  cave,  8  M.  from  Segorbe,  containing  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  which  is  visited  by  thousands  of  devotees  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  A  fine  promenade  leads  from  the  Puerta  de  Valencia  to  a  bridge 
crossing  a  ^barranco\  Walks  may  also  be  taken  to  the  Fuenie  de  la  Beperaiua 
and  to  the  paper-mills  of  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Val  de  Crieto. 

The  railway  continues  to  ascend  through  the  well-cultivated  valley, 
affbrdihg  many  fine  retrospects.  Beyond  (^  M.)  Naoajae  it  crosses  the 
PaJancia,  by  a  bridge  built  in  1570,  and  reaches  (27  M.)  JMca,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  limestone  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  captured  by  Jaime  I.  in  1236.  The  keep  [it 
about  100  ft.  high. 

31  V«  M.  Candiel.  —  The  line  now  reaches  the  fiasured  Plateau  of  Bar- 
rdcae^  which  is  of  evil  repute  for  its  winter-storms.  At  the  top  we  have 
an  extensive  view  to  the  B.,  bounded  by  the  distant  sea.  To  the  B.  rises 
the  rocky  cone  of  the  Monte  Pino^  to  the  W.  ia  the  mountain-labyrinth  of 
the  Pdla  Eecabia, 

45  M.  Barrdcae  (good  posada),  the  last  place  in  Valencia,  is  at  present 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  which  is  being  prolonged  to  Teruel  (diligence 
twice  daily).  —  Farther  on  the  scenery  reminds  us  that  we  have  reached 
the  steppes  of  Aragon.     San  AguHin  is  the  first  village  in  the  Aragonese 

f>rovince  of  Teruel.    We  descend  hence,    crossing  a  tributary  of  the  Vil- 
ares  that  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Jaralambre  (6625  ft.),  to  AKtentoea  and  — 
51/sM.  Sarridn,  the  first  Aragonese  place  of  any  size.  —  I41/2  M.  La  Puebla 
de  Valverde.  —  22Vs  M.  Teruel,  see  p.  217. 


Beyond  Sagunto  the  train  enters  the  coast-plain  of  Valencia, 
which  consists,  wherever  the  water  penetrates,  of  blooming  huertas. 

—  106  M.  Puzol  has  a  few  palms;  its  walls  and  towers  are  of  the  same 
reddish  hue  as  the  soil  they  stand  on.  —  108  M.  Puiy,  dominated 
by  a  rained  castle.  The  large  building  with  the  four  corner-turrets 
Is  a  convent.  To  the  right  is  the  Monte  Negro,  —  110  M.  Albuixeek, 
with  its  wheat-flelds,  orange-groves,  palms,  and  cottages  (ehotoa), 

—  The  domes  of  Valencia,  shining  brightly  in  the  sun,  at  last  ap- 
pear in  the  distance.  The  line  approaches  the  sea,  on  which,  to  the 
left,  are  Cabafial  and  El  Grao  (p.  314).  117  M.  Cabanal.  To  the 
right  stands  the  convent  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes  (p.  310).  We 
cross  the  Turifi^  to  the  E.  of  Valencia,  by  a  lofty  iron  bridge. 

119  M.  Valencia^  see  next  page. 
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Kailway  BtationB.  1.  Ettaddn  del  Norte  (PI.  O,  6;  restaurant,  poor), 
Galle  Sagrario  San  Francisco,  to  tbe  S.E.  of  the  city,  for  the  trains  to  Tor- 
tosa  (Barcelona),  El  Grao,  Garcagente,  and  La  Encina  (Madrid,  Alicante), 
and  for  the  branc«i-Une  to  Utiel.  2.  Stiaddn  de  Liria  (to  the 'S.  of  PI.  A,  1), 
Carretera  de  Barcelona,  for  the  narrow-gange  railways  to  Bafelbunol,  B^tera, 
Patema,  and  Liria.  3.  BUacidn  de  Arag6n  (PI.  A,  7),  Galle  de  Cuarto,  for 
the  line  to  Liria  Yi&  Manises.  —  Oahe  (tariff,  see  below)  and  the  OrnnOtuut 
of  the  more  important  hotels  meet  the  trains. 

Arrival  by  Bea.  The  steamers  anchor  in  the  harbonr  of  El  Grao 
(p.  314).  Boat  from  or  to  the  steamer  for  each  pers.  and  each  large  article 
of  luggage  50  c.  (comp.  p.  xiz).  The  Grao  is  connected  with  Valencia  by 
railway  and  steam-tramway ;  cab-tariff,  see  below.  —  The  steamers  of  the 
Compotiia  Vaknciana  de  Navegaeidn  (agencies,  Galle  Moro  Zeit  2,  first  floor, 
and  Contramnelle  7,  Grao)  start  every  Frid.  for  Alicante,  Malaga,  and  Al- 
meria,  and  every  Sat.  for  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  and  Genoa.  Weekly 
steamers  in  each  directicm  are  also  despatched  by  Ibarra  A  Co.  (agents, 
Vinda  6  Hijos  de  ITogn^,  Galle  Gocinaa  3 ;  Muelle  6,  Qtslo),  the  Vapores 
AUurianos,  the  CompaUia  Seoillana  (agent  for  these  two,  J.  B.  Basterrechea, 
Calle  del  Mar  ICO),  and  E»palin  A  Co.  (agents.  F.  ife  M.  Perera,  Galle  Avel- 
lanas  26),.    Comp.  the  French  time-tables  ana  the  Guia  para  los  Yiajeros 

(p.  XV). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Gkand  Hotel,  Galle  de  San  Vicente  2-14  (PI.  E,  F, 
4,5),  with  good  cnisine,  d^j.  4,  D.  5,  omn.  1,  pens.  10-15  p.;  Hot.  dk  Boma 
(PI.  C-,  F,  4),  Plasa  de  Villarra«a  6,  in  an  open  situation,  similar  charges, 
these  two  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  de  Paws  (PI.  b-,  F.  3),  Galle  del  Mar  52, 
pens.  8-10  p.  \  Fonda  de  Obiente,  Galle  San  Vicente  o4,  pens.  8-12  p.  \  Hot. 
iHGLfta,  Pasage  de  Ripalda,  pens.  8-12 p.,  well  spoken  of;  Fonda  de  las 
Cdatro  Nagiones.  Galle  Lauria,  pens.  o-9p. ;  Fonda  db  Boeopa,  Galle  de 
Eibera  2.  pens.  o-BVz  p.;  Fonda  del  Gomeecio,  Galle  San  Fernando  17, 
pens.  4-0  p. 

Oaf^a  (comp.  p.  zxiv).  Caf&  Etpdiia  (PI.  a;  F,  5),  Bajada  de  San  Fran- 
cisco 7,  in  the  Moorish  style,  worth  seeing,  but  frequented  in  the  evening 
by  the  lower  classes  only;  *Cafi  del  Siglo^  Plaza  de  la  Reina  2:  *Cafi 
Forti*^  Galle  de  la  Paz  2,  near  the  Plaza  de  la  Beina  (Bavarian  beer);  Leon 
de  Oro,  Plaza  de  la  Pelota  1 ;  Cqfi  de  la  Baibana^  Galle  de  las  Barcas  36. 
-  Confectioner :  Bwriel^  Plaza  de  la  Reina  1. 

Gaba  iCochet  de  Plaza;  stand  in  the  Plaza  de  Villarrasa):  per  drive 
(ctti'rera)  IVi^  for  the  ist  hr.  (ktprimera  hora)  i»/4,  each  addit.  hr.  IV4, 
per  day  12V2  p. ;  with  two  horses  2,  2V2,  2,  20  p.  —  There  is  but  a  small 
number  of  these  superior  cabs,  and  the  ordinary  conveyance  of  Valencia 
is  the  Tartana^  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  with  seats  facing  each  other  as 
in  a  waggonette  and  entered  from  behind.  The  driver  sits  on  a  small 
board  attached  to  one  of  the  shafts.  The  name  is  taken  from  a  variety  of 
small  sailing-boat  well-known  on  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  tbe  double 
meaning  of  the  New  England  bavge)^  and  the  cover  resembles  the  felta  of 
the  Venetian  gondola.  Fare  1,  for  the  1st  hr.  IVa,  each  addit.  hr.  1,  per 
day  7»/2  p.  —  In  all  cases  the  above  tariff  includes  El  Grao,  and  the  rate 
per  hour  (per  hora)  includes  all  places  within  1/2  hr.  of  the  town.  In  drives 
to  the  railway-station  the  above  fares  cover  1-2  pers.  and  one  article  of 
luggage;  each  additional  article  25-50  c,  according  to  size. 

Tramways  (Tvanrias;  soon  to  be  all  electric;  fares  5-10 c).  1.  From 
the  Olorieta  (PI.  G,  H,  3)  across  the  town,  through  the  Mercado  (p.  312) 
Mid  near  the  Museum  (p.  306),  to  the  Torres  de  Serranot  (PI.  C,  D,  2).  — 
2.  From  the  Plaza  de  Torot  (PI.  H,  7,  6),  via  the  Galle  de  Euzafa  and  the 
Mercado,  to  the  Torres  de  Ci/iarte  (PI.  B,  5).  —  8.  From  the  Plaza  de  Tetvan 
(W.  G,  2)  to  the  Bstaci&n  de  Arag&n  (see  above).  —  4.  lAnea  de  Circunvalacion^ 
fanning  round  the  town  on  the  line  of  the  former  fortifications.  —  For 
£1  Grao,  and  other  places  in  the  environs,  see  pp.  314,  815. 

Post  Office  (Correo:  PI.  B,  6),  Galle  del  Palau,  cor.  of  the  Calle  Trinquete 
de  Caballeros  (PI.  F,  8),  open  for  poste  restante  letters  9-3,  for  the  trans- 
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mission  of  registered  letters  to  foreign  countries  9-11.  —  Telegraph  Offtee 
(PI.  F,  4),  Plaza  Gomunion  de  San  Esteban. 

BritUh  Yice^onaul,  A.  Frederick  Ivem,  Oalle  del  Mar  59.  —  TTBited 
States  Oontnl,  Horace  L.  Washington ;  Tice-consol,  A.  H,  8.  HougMoH.  — 
Lloyd's  AgentB,  Iven$  A  Co, 

Baths  (BcMoi).  La*  Termag,  dalle  de  Pelayo  37  and  Calle  Bail^n  38i 
to  the  S.  of  the  Estaci6n  del  Norte.  —  Sea  BaOUy  p.  814. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Frandeeo  Torrent.  Plaza  del  Mercado  73-,  Dr.  Cahe^ 
Plaza  del  Mercado  72.  —  Farmaeia  de  Son  Martin^  Calle  de  San  Vicente  22. 

Bank.  OridU  Lponnait,  GaUe  San  Vicente  25.  —  Honey  Changers.  MiU 
LponnaUy  see  above;  PaUeer,  Bajada  San  Francisco  32;  Viada  de  Balanoy 
Plaza  Santa  Catalina. 

Booksellers.  Patcual  Aguilar^  Calle  de  Caballeros  26;  Ram&n  Oi'kga, 
Bajada  de  San  Francisco  11,  adjoining  the  Caftf  de  EspaSa;  Badal^  Plszs 
de  la  Constitncidn  4. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxv).  The  best  are  in  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente,  the 
Calle  de  Zaragoza,  the  Plaza  de  la  Beina,  and  the  Calle  de  San  Fernando.  -> 
Fans  (PaltniUfi),  a  Valencian  speciality:  CcUomina  y  DomingueM^  GaUe  de 
Zaragoza  29.  —  Manx  as  Valengiavas,  at  several  shops  in  the  Calle  de  Su 
Fernando,  to  the  E.  of  the  Mercado.  —  O1.0VK8,  Calle  de  Zaragoza  24.  — 
ISiLVBB  WABse  (excellent),  in  the  shops  in  the  Plateria.  -—  Albaobte  KinvBi 
AMD  Daoobrs  (p.  325),  Calle  de  las  Hierros  de  la  Lonja. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxviii}.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  G,  5),  Calle  de  las 
Barcas ;  Teatro  de  la  Prvnceea  (PI.  C,  4,  6)1,  Calle  del  Rey  Don  Jaime,  for 
light  comedy,  Karzuelas,  etc.;  Teatro  de  Apolo  (PI.  G,  6),  Calle  Don  jTuan 
de  Austria  24.  —  Sammer  Theatre.  Teatro  de  Pizarro  (PI.  H,  I,  6),  Calle 
de  Pizarro,  with  a  caf^-restaurant.  —  Bull  Ring  {Plaxa  de  Toros;  PI.  0, 
H,  6,  7;  p.  312),  Calle  de  Jdtiva,  with  room  for  17,000  spectators. 

Festivals.  Interesting  processions  take  place  on  El  Dia  de  San  Vieenit 
(April  5tb ;  p.  311),  the  tutelar  of  the  city.  —  The  Festivcd  of  Corpus  Chritti 
is  also  celebrated  with  processions  and  carrying  round  the  Jmagones  (p.  488). 
—  A  singular  ceremony  is  performed  every  Friday  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
church  of  Corpus  Christi  (p.  305).  —  On  Nov.  11th  and  Nov.  25tk  the 
Dehesa  de  Albufera  (p.  314)  is  much  visited  for  the  free  shooting  allowed 
on  these  days. 

Prineipal  Bights  (1-lVs  day).  Walk  through  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente 
and  the  Calle  de  Zaragoza  to  the  Cathedral  (p.  306).  Ascent  of  the  Itigue- 
lete  (p.  307),  Visits  to  the  Audienda  (p.  308),  the  Museum  (p.  306),  the 
Torres  de  Serranos  (p.  310),  and  the  Glorieta  (p.  311).  From  the  Glorieta 
by  tramway  to  the  Mercado  and  Lork/a  (p.  312). 

Valencia^  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  now  of  the  pro- 
yince  of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  uni- 
versity, lies  2^/2  M.  from  the  sea,  in  the  fertile  Huerta  de  Valencia^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Turia  or  Guadalaviar  (Arab.  Wad-al-abyad, 
or  *white  river').  Pop.  142,000,  or  206,000,  if  the  suburbs  of  El 
Grao,  Cabafial,  and  Campanar  be  included.  The  \iew8  it  commands 
of  the  mountains  to  the  W.  (12  M.  ofif),  the  acropolis  of  Sagunto  to 
the  N.,  and  the  Mongo  and  Alicante  Mts.  to  the  S.E.,  are  not  partic- 
ularly striking,  and  the  sea  is  not  visible  except  from  the  tops  of 
towers.  Nevertheless  the  city  presents  a  cheerful  and  picturesque 
aspect,  with  the  blue,  white,  and  gold  azulejo-domes  of  its  churches 
and  its  narrow  and  bustling  streets,  overspread  by  the  clear  sky  of 
the  S. ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  ancient  saying  ^coelum  hio 
cecidUse  putes*  (*you  would  take  it  for  a  piece  of  heaven  upon  earth'). 
None  of  the  larger  towns  of  Spain,  except,  perhaps,  Alicante  and 
Cadiz,  produce  so  Oriental  an  effect  as  Valencia,  the  Medinat-al- 
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iurdt  (*city  of  dust'  or  'fertile  place*)  of  the  Arabs,  who,  according 
to  the  Spanish  hallad,  bewailed  the  approach  of  the  Cid : 

Cwmto  mas  la  tee  hermota  The  more  beautiful  it  appears, 

Jieu  U  crece  $u  pesar  .  .  .  The  greater  is  the  sorrow .  .  . 

O  Valencia^  0  Valencia^  Oh  Valencia,  Oh  Valencia, 

Dies  te  quiera  remediar!  May  God  give  thee  succour! 

The  Climatb  of  Valencia  (comp.  p.  292)  is  singularly  mild  and 
Tery  dry.  The  Levantero^  or  E.  wind,  alone  brings  rain;  the  Po' 
niente^  or  "W.  wind,  descending  from  the  Castilian  plateau,  is  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter,  but  always  dry.  The  Solano,  or  S.  wind, 
generally  brings  great  heat  and  is  charged  with  the  malarious  ex- 
halations of  the  rice-marshes  of  the  Albufera.  —  The  drinking-water 
of  Valencia  is  the  water  of  the  Turia  filtrated,  and  should  be  avoided. 

History.  ValenHa^  which  lay  in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani^  first 
appears  in  history  in  B.C.  138,  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Viriathus,  when 
Dedmtu  Junius  Brutus^  the  Roman  consul,  settled  the  captive  Lusitanians 
here  and  invested  the  town  with  the  Jus  latinum.  Later  Valentia  espoused 
the  cause  of  Sertorius,  and  it  was  therefore  taken  and  partly  destroyed 
by  Pompey  in  B.C.  76.  It  revived  under  Augustus,  but  no  Roman  work 
is  extant  except  a  few  remains  of«the  walls  and  gates.  The  Visigoths 
captured  the  town  in  413  A.D.,  and  the  Moors  in  714.  On  the  disruption 
of  tiie  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  Viceroy  'Abd-al-*Az(g  Abu-''l-Hasan  here 
fbunded  the  dynasty  of  the  Amerides  (tOla)  and  made  Valencia  the  capital 
of  an  independent  kingdom  which  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Almeria 
to  the  Ebro.  This  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Almoravides  (p.  354) 
in  1094,  but  soon  after  (1096)  Valencia  was  taken,  partly  through  treachery, 
by  the  Christians  under  the  Cid  (p.  80).  After  the  death  of  this  famous 
leader  (1099)  his  wife  Jitnena  tried  to  defend  the  city,  now  known  as 
Valencia  del  Cid^  but  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  it.  The  story  of  how 
she  placed  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  on  his  famous  war-horse  Babicca 
and  so  passed  safely  through  the  ranks  of  the  terrified  Moors  is  a  favourite 
one  with  the  Spanish  ballad-writers.  Mohammed  Ibn  Bcfid  or  Dm  Mar  dam  sh 
(1146-72)  established  here  another  Moorish  kingdom,  which  also  embraced 
Murcia,  Almeria,  and  Jaen,  and  successfully  maintained  his  independence 
against  the  Almohades.  After  his  death  Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon  exacted 
tribute  from  Valencia,  but  it  was  not  finally  conquered  by  the  Christians  till 
1238,  when  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon  entered  the  city  in  triumph  on  Sept.  28th, 
the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Michael.  Under  the  *Catholic  Kings'  vaJencia 
was  annexed  to  Castile  and  was  ruled  by  a  viceroy  (virrey).  The  In- 
dus trions  Moriscoes  were  foolishly  expelled  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent.j  and  its  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  led  to  the  abolition  of  its  fueros  (p.  4).  In  the  War 
of  Independence  Valencia  was  taken  by  Suchet  in  1812,  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  till  the  following  year.  In  the  later  contests  between 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  Valencia  was  the  scene  of  various  significant 
events,  and  here  Queen  Christina  signed  her  abdication  on  Oct.  12th,  1840. 
~  In  spite  of  the  construction  of  lai^e  protective  works  at  the  harbour 
of  El  Grao  (p.  314),  the  trade  of  Valencia  has  of  late  been  steadily  declin- 
ing. It  has,  however,  recently  regained  its  former  importance  as  one  of 
the  headquarters  of  Spanish  painting.  —  The  first  printing-press  in  Spain 
is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Valencia  in  1474. 

Valencia  plays  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  romance  of  'Gil  Blas^ 
and  the  estate  of  Lirias,  presented  to  that  hero  by  theLeyvas,  is  described  as 
near  tlie  Quadalaviar  and  about  4  hrs.*  journey  from  Valencia  (comp.  Map). 

The  kernel  of  the  old  town  is  formed  by  the  cathedral,  which 
stands  at  the  junction  of  three  of  the  most  ancient  quarters  the: 
Cuariel  del  MercadOy  C,  del  Mar,  and  C.  de  Serranos.  The  C.  de  San 
Vicente,  to  the  S.W.,  is  another  old  district.   A  few  of  the  streets 
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aie  fairly  straight  and  wide,  but  most  of  them  are  narrow,  dark, 
and  irregular.  The  city-walls,  erected  in  1366  and  celebrated  under 
their  Moorish  name  of  Tdpia  (p.  xl),  were  removed  in  1871,  and  two 
gates  (pp.  310,  313)  alone  remain  to  tell- the  tale.  On  their  site  has 
been  laid  out  a  series  of  wide  encircling  boulevards. 

In  front  of  the  Estacidn  del  Norte  (PI.  G,  6),  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  lies  a  wide  and  dreary  expanse 
surrounded  by  poorly-built  houses.  At  its  N.W.  end  lies  the  Plaza 
DB  San  Fbancisco  (PL  F,  5),  with  its  green  pleasure-grounds.  — 
The  busy  Bajada  de  San  Francisco  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  — 

Callb  de  San  Vicente,  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  the 
N.  part  of  which  is  enlivened  by  a  considerable  traffic.  The  open 
shops  on  the  groundfloor,  with  their  bright-coloured  cloths  and  car- 
pets, are  picturesque  and  Oriental-looking.  The  Calle  San  Fernando 
(PI.  E,  4)  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  Mercado  (p.  312),  and  other  streets 
to  the  Plaza  del  Cid  (p.  305).  The  Calle  de  San  Vicente  ends  at 
the  Plaza  de  la  Reina  (p.  305). 

The  quarter  to  the  N.E.  of  Ifte  Calle  de  San  Vicente  contains 
several  interesting  buildings.  Thus,  near  the  Plaza  de  la  Reina, 
is  the  church  of  San  Martin  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  originally  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture of  1400,  but  now  entirely  modernized.  Over  the  portal  is  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  St.  Martin  (1496).  —  The  narrow  Calle 
Abadia  de  San  Martin  leads  to  the  attractive  Plaza  db  Villareasa 
(PI.  F,  4),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  (No.  18),  at  the  corner  of  the 
Calle  Maria  de  Molina,  stands  the  handsome  *Falacio  del  Marqn^ 
de  Dos  Aguas,  a  building  of  the  18th  cent.,  with  a  rococo  portal 
by  Vergara,  fantastically  adorned  with  figures. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  through  the  Calle  Maria  de  Molina, 
to  the  church  of  San  Andres  (PI.  F,  4),  originally  a  mosque,  restored 
in  the  13th  cent.,  and  modernized  in  1610.  The  interior  contains 
good  pictures  by  Juanes  (*Virgen  de  la  Leche'),  BibcUta,  Vergara^ 
and  other  Valencian  masters.  —  The  Calle  de  Rubiols  leads  hence 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  del  Colegio  delPateiarca  (PI.  F,G,4), 
oil  the  N.  side  of  which,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  la  Nave, 
stands  the  — 

Colegio  del  Patriarca,  a  Renaissance  edifice  erected  in  1586- 
1606  for  Juan  de  Ribera,  Archbishop  and  Viceroy  of  Valencia.  The 
architect  was  Antonio  del  Rey^  but  the  plans  are  said  to  have  been 
famished  by  Herrera.  In  the  middle  of  the  large  arcaded  court 
is  a  seated  marble  figure  of  the  founder  of  the  Colegio,  by  M.  Benlliure 
(1896).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  Capilla  de  la  Purisima 
Concepci6n,  containing  fine  tapestry  (early  16th  cent.),  some  pictures 
by  Ribalta,  and  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (16th  cent.)^  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  Archives^  the  Library,  and  the  Dwelling  of  the  Beetor, 
the  last  containing  some  good  works  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
Dierick  Bouts  (p.  Ixvi),  Juanes,  Theotocopuli,  and  Morales  (shown 
after  ^  p.m.).  —  The  S.W.  angle  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
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lOLESiA  DEL  GoKPus  Ghbisti,  the  dome  of  vMcli  is  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Juan  Bautista  Novara ,  representing  the  l^igend  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer  (p.  311).  A  dark  chapel  to  the  left  enshrines  a  paint- 
ing by  Ribaltaj  representing  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  Saints  to 
that  saint  on  his  sick-bed.  In  the  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Archbp,  Juan 
de  RQ}tfa  (p.  304),  canonized  in  1797.  By  the  high-altar  are  a  Last 
Snpper  and  a  Holy  Family  by  R9>alta. 

The  Miierere  celebrated  at  the  bigh  aUar  at  10  a.m.  on  Frid.  (comp. 
p.  302)  is  a  singular  and  most  impres<«iye  ceremony,  which  ladies  ure  not 
allowed  to  attend  unless  dressed  in  black  and  wearing  a  mantilla.  Bibalta's 
Last  Snpper  is  lowered  by  machinery,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  series 
of  curtains  of  different  colours.  When  the  last  black  curtain  is  suddenly 
withdrawn  as  by  an  invisible  hand,  we  see  a  figure  of  the  Dying  Saviour 
on  the  Cross.  The  ceremony  is  then  repeated  in  the  reverse  order.  The 
incense-blackened  wooden  crucifix,  presented  by  the  founder  of  the  Colegio 
and  chureh,  passes  for  a  masterpiece  of  Italian  art,  but  cannot  be  more 
closely  examined  without  the  permission  of  the  Rector  (apply  to  the 
sacristan). 

Opposite  the  Colegio  stands  the  TJniverBity  fPl.  G,  4),  founded 
in  1441  and  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  lyth  century.  It  has 
about  2000  students.  In  the  court  is  a  statue  of  Juan  Luis  de  Vivis^ 
a  philosopher  and  scholar  who.  was  born  at  Valencia  in  1492  and 
died  at  Bruges  in  1540;  it  is  by  Jos^  Aixa  and  was  erected  in  1880. 
The  library  (open  daily,  9-1)  contains  about  60,000  vols.,  including 
Tirante  el  Blanco'  and  many  others  of  the  romances  of  chivalry 
mentioned  in  'Don  Quixote'.  It  also  possesses  fine  old  editions  of 
the  classics  and  MSS.  from  the  convents  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes 
and  Santo  Domingo  (pp.  310,  311)  and  the  Caituja  de  Portaooeli 
(p.  316).  —  The  Calle  de  la  Nave  leads  hence  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
Plaza  del  Principe  Alfonso  and  the  Glorieta  (see  p.  316). 

Through  the  long  and  narrow  Plaza  de  Comedias  we  proceed 
to  the  N.W.  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Congregacion  (PI.  F,  3),  which  is 
shaded  by  plane-trees.  Here  stands  the  church  of  Santo  Tomas. 
Hence  we  may  return  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Reina  through 
the  Calle  del  Mab(P1.  £,  F,  3,  4),  another  of  the  chief  thorough- 
fares of  Valencia. 

The  Calle  de  San  Vicente  and  the  Calle  del  Mar  meet  at  the 
triangular  Plaza  de  la  Reina  (Pl.  £,  4),  surrounded  by  fine  trees 
and  containing  elegant  shops  and  the  Caftf  del  Siglo  (p.  301). 

On  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  narrow  Plaza  de  Santa  Cata- 
UNA  (PI.  E,  4),  with  the  church  of  Santa  Catalma,  dating  from 
1688.  The  intetior  is  decorated  in  the  rococo  stylo  with  white  paint 
and  gilding.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  good  painting  of 
St.  Blasius  (early  16th  cent.).  Hence  we  may  go  to  the  S.W.,  via 
the  round  Plata  del  Cid  or  the  Plaza  de  Yerhas  (famous  pottery 
market  in  the  morning),  to  the  Mercado  (p.  312). 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.W.  into  the  Calls  db  Zabagoza  (PI.  E, 
4,  3),  a  street  with  numerous  shops.  With  tbe  Miguelete,  or  tower 
of  the  cathedral,  rising  at  its  N.  end,  this  affords  one  of  the  most 
quaint  and  characteristic  street-views  in  Valencia. 

T. .    «     .      ^  ,  ^,..  on 
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The  Gothic  ^Catbedral  (PI.  E,  3),  known  as  La  8to,  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  a  Christian  church  and  a  Moorish  mosque.  According 
to  an  inscription,  the  present  building,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  was  founded  in  1262  and  finished  by  Pedro  Compte  (?)  in 
1482.  The  ground-plan  shows  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  transept,  and  a 
pentagonal  capilla  mayor  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels. 
The  E.  end,  the  S.  transept,  with  its  round-arched  portal  (Puerta 
del  Paldu)  and  lancet-windows,  and  part  of  the  sacristy  date  from 
the  13th  century.  The  N.  transept,  with  the  sculptured  Piurta  it 
lo8  Apdstoles  and  its  rose-windows,  and  the  airy  octagonal  *Cm- 
borio  over  the  crossing,  with  its  large  and  beautiful  traceried  win- 
dows, were  erected  after  1350,  and  the  latter  was ,  perhaps ,  not 
finished  till  1404.  In  1381-1418  was  erected  the  Gothic  bell-tower 
to  the  left  of  the  facade,  which  is  known  as  El  MigueleU  (Valencian, 
El  MicaUteVi  it  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  cathedral-tower  at 
L^rida  (p.  261)  and  to  be  due  to  a  foreign  architect,  Juan  Franck. 
The  New  Chapter  House,  adjoining  the  left  aisle,  was  finished  in 
1482.  The  Puerta  del  Miguelete,  the  main  entrance,  facing  the  Calle 
de  Zaragoza,  with  its  bronze-bound  doors,  is  in  a  florid  rococo  style 
and  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

The  Interior,  which  is  320  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  wide  (across  the  tran- 
septs), was  sadly  defaced  in  1760  by  a  coating  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  To  the  left,  adjoining  the  main  entrance,  is  a  Baptism 
of  Christ,  by  Juanes.  In  the  comer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  K.  aisle,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Miguelete  (p.  807),  and  in  the  opposite  corner  is  tiiat 
of  the  old  Sala  Capitular  (p.  SOT). 

Left  Aiblb.  On  the  wall  betvreen  the  Capilla  de  San  Luis  and  the 
Capilla  de  San  Vicente  Ferrer  (2nd  and  3rd  chapels)  is  a  good  painting 
of  the  i6th  cent.,  representing  a  canonized  bishop  with  two  angels  and 
the  pions  founders.  The  Capilla  de  la  Purfsima  Concepcidn  (the  fourth) 
contains  four  panels  with  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Maums,  good 
works  by  a  local  artist  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  influenced  hy 
early-Flemish  painters.  These  panels,  along  with  four  others  in  the  corre- 
sponding cbapel  in  the  right  aisle,  belonged  to  a  large  altar-pieee. 

Bight  Aislb.  The  Capilla  de  San  Pedro  (the  first),  now  used  as  a 
parish-church,  contains  a  replica  of  Juanei  picture  of  the  Saviour  (p.  809). 
and  Peter  receiving  the  keys,  by  Ondara.  —  To  the  left,  in  the  Cap.  de 
San  Francisco  de  Borja  (2nd),  are  three  paintings  by  Ooya,  representing 
the  admission  of  the  saint  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  —  In  the  Cap.  de  San 
Miguel  (8rdl  is  the  Virgin  in  prayer,  by  the  Italian  painter  Sanoferrato. 
Above  is  the  Saviour  by  a  valencian  painter  of  the  16th  century.  — 
The  Cap.  de  Santo  Tomas  de  Villanueva  (4th)  contains  four  paintings  of 
the  16th  century  (see  above). 

The  TrcucorOy  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Benaissance  Cobo,  is  adorned  with 
12  alabaster  reliefs  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  dating  from  1466 
(comp.  p.  1).    The  silleria  is  elaborately  carved. 

The  HiQH  Altab,  dating  from  late  in  the  15th  cent.,  was  modemiaed 
in  1862.  The  fine  panel-paintings  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Virgin 
were  executed  by  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (shown  only  on  high  festivils). 
On  an  adjacent  pillar  is  hung  up  the  armour  of  James  I.  of  Aragon. 

-Right  Thavsept.    Near  the  door  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Serapion 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent,  two  paintings  by  Josi  Vtrgara. 
«t  .^^J"^^^"^^^^-    The  dark  CapUla  de  la  Virgen  del  Puig  (2nd),  with  it« 
aiabastw  windows,  conUins  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  an  ITH- 
*»»ofm  Matter  of  the  16th  century. 
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Tbe  Sacsistt  (best  visited  about  10  a.m.  t  fine  door-knocker)  contains 
a  model  of  the  high  -  altar,  a  Pietit  after  Muritto,  the  ivory  Crucifix  of 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  a  valuable  Temo  (set  of  chasuble  and  two  dalmatics, 
worn  by  the  three  celebrants),  some  fine  AUar  FronkOt  of  the  15th  cent.. 
ihe  Staff  of  St.  Augastine,  and  a  large  fresco  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Hagi 
(15th  cent.).  On  the  right  side,  opposite  the  entrance  (best  light  in  the 
morning),  are  13  carved- stone  panels  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ 
(16th  cent.). 

The  *Sala  Capitulab  Antigua  (entr.,  see  above),  built  in  1368,  has 
been  partly  modernised  bat  still  retains  its  old  Gothic  groining,  which 
resembles  a  star  or  a  sun  with  its  planets.  On  the  wall  hangs  a  chain 
which  the  Catalans  carried  off  from  Marseilles.  —  In  the  BelicI&io  is  a 
magnificent  Santo  Calix  (chalice)  from  the  convent  of  San  Juan  de  la  Pena 
(p.  199),  consisting  of  an  antique  brown  sardonyx,  about  4  inches  across 
ud  richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  rubies.  The  base  is  also  of  sardonyx. 
A  special  festival  is  held  on  Aug.  Slst  in  honour  of  this  relic,  which 
wu  probably  made  in  the  16th  century.  Here  also  is  a  beautiful  pax, 
with  translucent  enamel.  —  The  Sala  Capitulak  Uodebna  (p.  306)  con- 
tains a  Last  Supper  and  a  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  by  Juanu  and  an 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Ribera.  —  In  an  adjoining  room  are  some 
fine  altar-cloths 

The  ♦Miguelete,  or  bell- tower,  is  ascended  by  a  steep  winding 
stdrcase  of  207  steps  (entr.,  see  above ;  open  8-12  and  2-6 ;  fee  to 
the  keeper  25  c).  It  was  originally  meant  to  be  much  higher  than  it 
is  J  the  present  height  (162  ft.)  is  equal  to  its  circumference,  each 
of  its  eight  sides  being  about  19  ft.  wide.  The  rich  belfry  contains 
the  MigueUte^  a  bell  first  hung  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  (p.  303), 
the  strokes  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bell  in  the  Torre  de  Vela 
at  Granada,  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the  Huerta.  The  bell  is  struck 
on  the  outside  by  a  hammer,  and  the  clapper  is  not  used. 

The  *ViBw  from  the  platform  below  the  belfry-stage  is  wide  and 
comprehensive.  It  is  said  that  the  Cid,  the  morning  after  his  capture  of 
Valencia,  brought  his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  top  of  the  Moorish  tower 
on  this  site,  to  show  them  the  earthly  paradise  he  had  won.  We  overlook 
the  entire  Huerta  from  the  mountains  of  Benicasfm  (p.  296)  and  the  castle 
hill  of  Saganto  (p.  297)  to  the  mountains  of  Alicante.  Immediately  to  the 
S.  lies  the  Albufera  (p.  314).  Prominent  to  the  N.  are  the  mountains  near 
Segorbe  (p.  300),  to  the  W.  those  of  Chiva  and  Requena,  the  Despoblado 
de  las  Cai>riUas  and  the  Sierra  Maviis;  the  Mongd  (p.  321)  is  conspicuous 
to  the  S.E.  The  streets  of  the  town  lie  below  us  like  open  trenches. 
Above  the  flat-roofed  houses  rise  the  beautiful  tiled  domes.  The  steeple 
of  Santa  Catalina  (p.  305),  the  Torres  de  Serranos  (p.  310),  the  Torres  de 
Cuarte  (p.  313),  and  the  BuU  Ring  (p.  312)  are  seen  to  special  advantage. 
An  admirable  bird'^s-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  roofs,  domes,  and  noble 
lantern  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  cathedral  a  lofty  stone  bridge  leads 
across  the  Plaza  Almoina  (P\.  E,  3)  to  the  Capilla  de  Nuestra 
Seftora  de  los  Desamparados  (Hhe  forsaken'),  a  dark  oval  structure, 
modernized  in  the  17th  cent,  and  adorned  (vaulting)  with  unim- 
portant frescoes  by  Palomino.  Over  the  high-altar  is  the  much- 
revered  Sagrada  Imogen  of  the  Virgin,  originally  destined  by  Bene- 
dict Xni.  (p.  296)  for  a  lunatic  asylum  (1410).  Above  it  is  a 
picture  by  Juanes,  representing  the  Virgin  distributing  gifts  to  the 
foundlings  (desamparados)  of  a  brotherhood. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  and  also  connected  with  it,  as  woP 
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as  with  the  above-named  Gapllla,  hy  stone  arches,  is  the  Palaoio 
Abzobisfal  (PI.  E,  3),  with  its  fine  patio. 

The  Tribunal  de  Agrnai  or  de  lot  Actquieros^  also  called  La 
Corte  de  la  8eo^  holds  its  meetings  every  Thurs.,  at  11.30  a.m.,  in 
the  Plaza  db  la  Sbo  (PI.  E,  3) ,  in  front  of  the  Puerta  de  los 
Ap6stoles  (p.  306). 

The  members  of  tbis  ^Water  Tribunal^  are  peasants,  exercising  full 
control  over  tbe  irrigation-districts  (ttciqutoi)  of  Tormos^  EcmaMa^  MUiaia, 
MestallOf  Fahara^  RoheUa^  and  Manitei.  {Moncada^  the  eighth  district,  ia 
under  a  ayndic  appointed  by  government.)  They  assemble  on  a  semi- 
circular divan,  which  has  to  be  provided  by  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
and  elect  their  own  president  or  Regidor  de  Juitieia.  The  proceedings  are 
all  verbal  and  cost  the  parties  nothing.  As  soon  as  the  litigants  and  the 
witnesses  have  been  heard,  the  tribunal  discusses  the  case  in  public  and 
pronounces  its  decision.  This  is  summary,  and  from  it  there  i«  no  appeal. 
The  condemned  receives  no  water  for  his  field,  until  he  has  satisfied  the 
court  through  the  Cdadore$  or  overseers.  —  This  tribunal  of  the  waters 
dates  from  the  Moorish  period  and  has  retained  its  primitive  simplicity 
and  honesty  through  all  the  political  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Bven 
the  day  of  meeting  is  unchanged,  Thursday  having  been  'the  market-day 
(iuhh)  of  the  Moors. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo,  which  is  also  known  as 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n,  is  a  tasteful  fountain.  A  charming 
little  Garden  on  its  "W.  side  invites  to  repose.  —  Beyond  this  garden 
rises  the  ^Andienoia  (PI.  D,  3 ;  adm.  on  application  to  the  porter, 
to  the  right;  fee  V2'i  pOj  formerly  the  Palacio  de  la  DiputacUSn^ 
or  chamber  of  deputies,  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  It  is  an  im- 
posing Renaissance  structure  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  a  lofty  fagade 
turned  towards  the  Calle  de  Caballeros. 

After  visiting  the  Sbckktabia,  with  its  coffered  and  gilded  ceiling,  we 
ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  *SALdN  de  Gobtes,  or  old  chamber  of  the 
deputies,  which  has  a  magnificent  artesonado  ceiling  (21  coffers)  and  a 
gallery  with  carved  columns  and  corbels.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  ia 
lined  with  azulejos.  The  large  paintings,  executed  tUfraco  by  Cfristdbal 
ZariSkna  and  Peralta  and  afterwards  varnished,  represent  the  Presidents  of 
the  Cortes  (N.  wall).  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  (W.  wall),  and  the  Kobleaa 
Militar  (£.  wall).    The  smaller  paintings  show  the  deputies  elected  by  the 

Sueblos  in  1693  and  the  viceroy  (to  the  left,  in  scarlet;  159^).  The  first 
gure  to  the  left  in  the  painting  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  room  ia  said  to 
be  Zarinena  himself.  According  to  an  inscription  on  the  third  column  of 
the  gallery  to  the  left,  the  wood -carvings  were  finished  in  1561.  —  The 
XiiBBABT  contains  interesting  MS8.  In  the  Gapilla  db  la  VmoBN  are  a  few 
works  by  Zkirbaran. 

From  the  Audiencia  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  through  the  Calle  de 
Caballeros,  to  the  church  of  San  BAaTOLOM^  (PI.  D,  3),  which  was 
erected  in  1239  on  the  site  of  the  pre-Moresque  Capilla  del  Santo 
Sepulcro.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
bell-tower,  in  1666.  To  the  N.W.  of  this  church  lies  the  busy  Caij.b 
DE  Sbebanos  (PI.  C,  D,  3,  2),  at  the  end  of  which,  near  the  Torres 
de  Serranos  (p.  310),  the  Calle  de  Roteros  diverges  to  the  left  and 
leads  past  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz  to  the  — 

^Mnseo  Provincial  de  Pintnras  (PI.  B,  2).  The  museum 
occupies  the  former  Convento  del  Carmen^  and  is  entered  by  the 
second  large  door,  inscribed  Escuela  General  de  Bellas  Aries  (some- 
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times  &lso  by  the  small  door  between  the  two  Urge  ones).  It  is 
open  for  a  fee  of  50  c.  on  week-days,  9-4  (Mon.  1-4),  and  free  on 
Sun.,  10-2  (June-Sept.  8-12).  There  is  no  catalogue.  —  Besides 
a  few  modem  pictures  and  a  small  archaBological  collection,  the 
museum  contains  about  1500  older  paintings,  chiefly  from  sup* 
pressed  convents  and  affording  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Yal- 
encian  School  (comp.  pp.  Ixvii,  Ixxi-lxxiii). 

The  Wbst  Gloistbk  contains  plaster  oasts.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

East  Cloister,  entirely  remodelled  in  1890.  The  corridors  contain 
insignificant  pictures.  —  The  central  part  has  been  converted  into  a  Room, 
lighted  from  the  roof  and  containing  the  masterpieces  of  the  School  of 
Valencia.  We  begin  with  the  E.  wall,  to  the  left.  VioenU  Jvcmes  Madp^  678. 
Madonna,  with  SS  Rosalia  and  Agnes;  *599.  Ecce  Homo;  *Ko  number, 
The  Saviour;  *626.  Assumption,  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  ansels* 
heads  and  for  the  vigour  of  its  colouring.  588.  Nicolas  Borrat  (1680-i610), 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St  Anna;  no  number,  ZaHtkna  (1545-1600),  SS.  James 
and  Paul;  no  number,  Juanet^  SS.  Vincent  Ferrer  and  Vincent  the  Martyr, 
with  God  the  Father  above;  518.  FraneUco  IW>alta^  St.  Francis  embracing 
the  crucified  Saviour;  no  number.  Franc.  R^alta^  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned; *515.  ZariHeka^  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  two  Maries;  no 
number,  Espitasa  (p.  Ixxii),  Madonna  and  saints,  Christ  appearing  to  St.  Peter 
Nolasco,  Death  of  St.  Louis  Beltram,  Holy  Family;  F.  Ribalta^  646.  St. Paul, 
665.  St.  Peter,  699.  St.  Bruno;  617.  Juan  Ribalta,  Crucifixion.  —  West 
wall:  668.  Franc.  Ribalfa,  John  the  Baptist.  Ribera,  602.  St.  Jerome;  687. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  Franc.  Ribaiiay  no  number.  Crucifixion;  611. 
(Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  702.  Last  Supper.  Espinosa,  146.  St.  Louis  of 
Toulouse;  bS7.  Portrait  of  Jerdnimo  Mos;  150.  Mass  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco; 
606.  Communion  of  the  Magdalen.  679,  '630,  669,  661.  EtUhan  March,  Battle- 
scenes  ;  790.  Vicente  Lopez,  Portrait  of  Vicente  Blasco. 

The  East  Room  (left)  contains  older  pictures  (14'16th  cent.)-  Above  the 
door:  Christ  in  Hades.  To  the  left,  Valencian  School  (ca.  1500),  SS.  James 
and  Eligius;  Unhnoton  Matter  (ca.  14oO),  Annunciation  (probably  by  the 
same  hand  as  the  three  panels  on  the  right  end-wall  with  SS.  Martin, 
(Christina,  and  Anthony  Abbas);  Valencian  Matter  (ca.  1450),  Part  of  an 
altar-piece  with  the  legend  of  St.  Dominie;  Virgin  and  Child  (ca.  15(X)); 
Altar-piece  with  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  wings  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and 
Baptism  of  Christ  (15th  cent.);  above.  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Valencia, 
ca.  1500);  Wings  of  an  altar  with  Death  of  the  Virgin  and  scenes  from  the 
Passion,  showing  Flex)iish  influence  (ca.  1500) ;  Small  winged  altar  with 
Vii^in  and  saints  (prob.  from  Ca'^tile);  Christ  and  Madonna  with  saints 
(recalling  the  Cologne  school);  Unknown  Spanith  Matter  of  the  16ih  cent.. 
Four  panels  with  the  Doubting  Thomas,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Risen  Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin.  On  the 
end-wall  are  the  above-mentioned  altar-panels,  with  St.  Martin  and  others. 
Bntranee-wall :  altar-piece  with  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Cross,  probably  by 
the  master  of  the  above-mentioned  Crucifixion  altar-piece.  —  The  West 
Room  (right)  has  paintings  of  the  15-16th  centuries.  To  the  left:  no  number, 
predeDa  witti  saintt  and  Christ  mourned  by  angels,  under  Italian  influence. 
Bnd-wall;  86.  Large  carved  altar-piece  of  the  Madonna  (ca.  1520);  School 
/>/  the  Matter  of  FlimaUe,  Virgin  and  Child  (retouched);  657.  Unknown 
Fktnith  Matter  (1500),  Holy  Family;  no  number,  Finturicchio,  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  the  pious  donor,  Card.  Rodrigo  Borgia  (p.  316);  ^Hieronymut 
BmcA  CEl  Bosco'),  Crown  of  Thorns,  with  wings  (Scourging  of  Christ,  the 
Ut.  of  Olives)  hy  /.  Mandpn.  Right  end-wall :  Altar  with  Last  Judgment 
and  saints;  Christ  shown  to  the  people  (these  two  Valencian,  end  of  the 
15tb  cent.). 

South-east  Corner  Room  (Anffulo  I):  685.  Franc.  Ribalta.  Portrait  of 
ft  man;  674.  Velazquez,  Portrait  of  himself  (copy) ;  Ooya,  *260.  Buyeu  Ue 
planter,  ff75.  Rafael  Bsteve  the  engraver,  268.  Portrait  of  a  lady;  688. 
Claudio  CoeUo,  Portrait  of  a  man.  Also  a  few  unimportant  Flemish  works 
of  the  17th  century.  —  Nobth-East  Corner  Room  (AnfftOo  II):  521.  Jwmet^ 
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The  Saviour;  N.  Borras,  648.  Bearing  of  the  Gross,  539.  Scourging  of  Christ, 
928.  Last  Sapper;  works  by  Marchiy  Zar^kna,  and  others.  —  Nobth-West 
CoRNEB  Boom  (Angulo  III):  612.  Juanet,  Last  Supper j  several  works  by 
Fedro  Orrente.  —  South -West  Corneb  Hoom  (Angulo  IV):  66i.  School  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci^  66&.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (copy),  Virgin  and  Child.  —  The 
door  opposite  the  N.E.  Corner  Boom  leads  to  the  — 

Sal6n  de  Juntas,  the  council-room  of  the  Academy,  with  portraits  of 
eminent  natives  of  Valencia.  —  We  return  to  the  vestibule  of  the  cloistera 
and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

Boom  op  Modern  Pictures.  Francisco  Domingo^  The  last  day  of  Sa- 
gunto  (p.  297);  Joaquin  Sorolla^  El  Palleter :  /^asto  Pinazo,  Death  of 
James  I.  of  Aragon,  Landing  of  the  captive  I'rancis  I.  of  France  at  Va- 
lencia; Franc.  Domingo^  St.  Thecla,  St.  Marianus;  Fenollera^  Conspirators 
of  Valencia  in  presence  of  Cardinal  Adriano  (1519);  Bern.  Ferrandiz^  Tri- 
buniU  of  the  Waters  (p.  308);  Man.  Ferran,  Apotheosis  of  Don  Quixote; 
Salvador  Abril^  On  the  open  sea ;  liid.  OamelOy  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  prophesy- 
ing to  the  young  Alfonso  Borja  (p.  316);  '*Joii  Benlliure^  The  Vision  of  the 
Colosseum,  representing  a  ghostly  procession  of  all  the  Christian  martyrs, 
marshalled  by  St.  Almachius  (d.  404),  the  last  of  their  number;  numerous 
portraits;  /.  Pinazo^  Daughters  of  the  Cid;  Franc.  AnUrigo,  Sacking  of 
Bome  in  1527. 

Adjacent,  to  the  left,  is  the  Archjeologigal  Collection.  Archi- 
tectural fragments ;  Gothic  funeral  urns  of  the  14th  cent. ;  tomb  of  Don 
Pedro  Bail  with  elaborate  sarcophagus  (15th  cent.);  alabaster  figure  of 
Hugo  de  Moncada,  from  the  former  Convento  del  Bemedio  (16th  cent.): 
statue  of  Miguel  Amador  (17th  cent.);  wooden  group  of  Virgin  and  CJhild 
(16th  cent.) ;  alabaster  statue  of  St.  Vincent  the  Martyr,  from  the  Men- 
asterio  de  la  Boqueta  (16th  cent.) ;  copy  of  the  Virgin  of  Montserrat  (p.  268); 
early-Christian  sarcophagus  from  the  Convent  of  Santo  Domingo  (5th  cent); 
azulejos;  cannon  (loth  cent.),  cannon  balls,  and  anchor  found  at  ElGrao; 
marble  relief  of  St.  George  (l6th  cent.). 

The  Collection  of  Engravings  (Orabados)^  on  the  first  floor,  also 
includes  drawings  by  Juanety  Ribaltay  Berrvgvete^  Qoya^  and  others,  as 
well  as  a  model  of  the  Boman  theatre  of  Sagunto  as  it  was  before  the 
ravages  of  1808.  

The  •Torres  de  Serranofl  (PI.  0,  D,  2),  the  old  N.  gate  of  the  city, 
are  an  interesting  structure  of  the  second  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  rest- 
ing on  Roman  foundations.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  prison,  but 
It  has  recently  been  restored  and  freed  of  disfiguring  additions.  It 
is  best  seen  from  the  Puente  de  Serranos  or  the  pretty  paseo  of  the 
same  name. 

Two  massive  crenelated  towers  flank  a  central  structure,  the  beautiful 
Gothic  tracery  of  which  is  admirable.  The  towers  are  rectangular  in 
plan,  but  the  edges  of  their  river-faces  have  been  chamfered  off  so  as  to 
make  a  triangle.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  a  kind  of  gallery,  sup- 
ported on  corbels,  is  carried  round  the  exposed  sides  of  the  gateway,  but 
serves  rather  as  an  architectural  ornament  than  for  any  more  formidable 
purpose.  A  second  gangway  runs  higher  up  along  the  central  structure 
and  enters  the  towers  by  doors.  The  actual  archway  is  comparatively  low. 

The  broad  bed  of  the  Turia  is  usually  dry.  Beyond  it  we  tra- 
verse the  Arrabal  de  Murviedro  to  (12  min.)  the  Hieronymlte  convent 
of  San  Miguel  de  las  Reyes,  founded  by  the  Duque  de  Calabria  in 
1541  and  now  the  Presidio  (criminal  prison).  —  A  little  lower  down 
the  river,  beyond  the  Puente  de  la  Trinidad,  built  in  1356,  stands 
the  Hospital  Militar  (PI.  E,  1),  occupying  the  old  Convenio  de  San 
Pio  Quinto  and  flanked  with  towers.  The  dome  is  covered  with 
beautiful  azulejos. 
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We  follow  the  right  bank.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  CoUgio 
de  Loreto  (PI.  E.  2);  farther  on  are  the  church  of  the  Ttinitarioi 
and  the  Temple  (PI.  F,  2).  The  last  was  built  for  the  Templars  on 
the  site  of  the  Moorish  AlBufat  (?),  on  which  the  Spaniards  first 
erected  the  cross,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Order  of  Mon- 
tesa  (p.  318).  In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  it  was  practically  rebuilt. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  Puente  del  Real  (PI.  F,  G,  1),  the  Moorish 
Sherta  Qhiidige  of  the  law'),  a  massive  stone  bridge  with  ten  openings. 
It  leads  to  the  tree-shaded  Llano  del  Real  (PL  F,  2).  Adjacent 
are  two  artificial  hills,  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation  and  forming 
the  only  remains  of  the  Jardin  del  Real,  which  was  attached  to  a 
small  royal  villa.  —  At  the  Llano  del  Real  begins  the  Alameda 
(PL  G,  H,  I,  1"),  an  avenue  of  plane-trees,  which  extends  down  the 
river  to  the  (^^  M.)  Puente  del  Mar  and  forms  the  fashionable  after- 
noon-drive of  the  Valenoians.  At  both  ends  of  it  are  fountains.  — 
We  may  now  take  the  tramway  via  the  Puente  del  Mar  to  the  Glo- 
rieta  (see  below),  or  we  may  return  via  the  Puente  del  Real. 

In  the  Plaza  db  Tbtuan  (PL  G,  2),  formerly  named  the  Plaza 
de  Santo  Domingo,  lies  the  old  Citadel,  built  by  Charles  V.  to  pro- 
tect the  town  against  the  pirate  Barbarossa.  It  incorporated  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  by  Jaime  I.,  and  was  almost 
destroyed  by  Suchet  in  lol2.  The  finest  parts  remaining  are  the 
Doric  portal  and  the  tower,  vrith  its  graceful  upper  stage.  The  ex- 
tensive buildings  enclose  two  or  three  attractive  patios  and  are  used 
for  an  arsenal,  artillery  barracks,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Captain 
General.  The  Cwpilla  Castrence  is  an  interesting  castle-like  building, 
with  alabaster  vrindows  and  the  castrum  (catafalque)  of  Marshal 
Roderigo  Mendoza  (d,  1664)  and  his  wife.  The  buildings  also  include 
the  Capilla  de  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  where  that  saint  assumed  the  cowL 
The  inscriptions  on  the  outside  refer  to  the  Morocco  war  (1869-60) 
and  to  St.  Vincent  Ferrer. 

The  Casa  Katalicia,  or  house  in  which  St.  Vincent  was  born  (1419  j 
canonized  1455),  is  at  Calle  del  Mar  117  and  has  been  converted  into  a 
chapel.  —  In  the  church  of  San  EsUban  (PI.  E,  2)  the  anniversary  of  the 
bs^tism  of  the  saint  (April  5th)  is  celebrated  on  the  Sun.  after  Easter  by 
the  erection  of  a  large  group  of  figures. 

The  Plaza  de  Tetuan  is  adjoined  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Glorieta 
(PI.  G,  H,  3),  a  charming  pleasure-ground  laid  out  by  Elio  in  1817 
on  the  site  of  the  old  glacis,  and  planted  with  palms,  pines ,  and 
araucarias.  There  are  also  a  fountain  and  an  entrance-arch  of  bam- 
boo (W.  side).  —  The  Tobacco  Factory  (PL  H,  31,  on  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  Glorteta,  built  for  a  custom-house  in  1758,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Spain,  employing  3600  women,  most  of  whom  are  very 
expert  in  rolling  cigars  (adm.  on  application  to  the  porter). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Glorieta  lies  another  garden  named  the  Plaza 
DBL  Pbincipb  Alfonso  (PL  G,  H,  3),  which  is  embellished  with  a 
bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  James  I.  ofAragon  (1213-76),  by  Agapito 
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y&Ilmltjana  (1891).  —  From  this  plaza  the  Cftlle  de  U  Nave  leads 
to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza  del  Coleglo  del  Patriaroa  (p.  304),  and  the 
Plaza  and  Calle  de  las  Barcas  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco  (p.  304), 
while  the  Calle  del  Poeta  Quintana  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Callb 
DB  Col6n  (PI.  H,  4,  5,  6),  fonning  part  of  the  ring  of  bouleTaidB 
mentioned  at  p.  304.  Near  its  S.  end  is  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (p.  302). 


Our  walk  through  the  S.W.  quarters  of  the  city  may  he  begun  at 
the  Plasa  del  Mercado  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  5),  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting of  the  open  spaces  of  Valencia.  It  is  always  more  or  less 
frequented,  and  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  seen  here  to  great  advantage  daring  the 
morning  markets.  It  was  formerly  the  scene  of  tournaments  and 
festivals,  and  many  notable  events  are  connected  with  it.  It  was  here 
that  the  Cid,  mindless  of  his  oath,  caused  Ahmed  Ihn  Djahhdf  to  be 
burned  alive,  because  he  would  not  reveal  the  spot  where  King 
Yahya  had  buried  his  treasures.  The  best  general  view  is  obtained 
from  the  S.E.  comer.  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  plaza  stands  the  — 

*Lonja  de  la  Seda  (PI.  D,  4;  'SUk  Exchange'),  a  beautifHl 
Gothic  building,  erected  hy  Pedro  Compte(;i^  in  1482-88  and  re- 
cently restored.  The  site  is  that  of  the  Moorish  Alcazar,  built  by  a 
daughter  of  King  Al'HMm  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Ximena,  wife 
of  the  Cid.  The  richly  decorated  Main  Fa9adb  is  178  ft.  long  and 
is  divided  vertically  into  three  sections.  In  the  middle  rises  a 
tower,  with  two  Gothic  windows,  the  lower  of  which  is  pointed, 
the  upper  square-headed.  To  the  E.  of  this  central  tower  lies  the 
part  of  the  building  containing  the  main  hall  (see  below),  with  a 
large  gateway  and  two  windows.  Above  the  windows  are  coats-of- 
arms,  supported  by  angels,  and  at  the  top  are  crown-like  battle- 
ments and  four  gargoyles  (gdrgoUu).  There  is  a  similar  fit^ade  in  the 
rear,  towards  the  Calle  de  la  Lonja.  The  W.  part  of  the  facade  has 
two  rows  of  square  -  headed  Gothic  windows,  with  four  in  each. 
Above  is  a  traceried  gallery,  extending  round  the  entire  building, 
and  over  this  are  gargoyles  and  a  frieze  of  heads ;  at  the  top  are 
crown-like  battlements.  The  openings  of  the  gallery  are  'pierced 
in  a  sort  of  continuous  arcading,  the  pinnacles  of  which  run  up  to 
and  finish  in  the  parapet*.  —  The  West  Building  is  to  be  fitted 
up  as  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The  court,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
ascending  to  the  upper  floor,  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  crenelated 
battlements.  —  The  entire  height  and  depth  of  the  East  Building 
is  occupied  by  the  *£xohanob  Hall,  which  is  118  ft.  long  and  70ft 
wide.  Its  rich  star  vaulting  is  borne  by  two  rows  of  spiral  pillars 
(eight  in  all),  to  which  correspond  twelve  pilasters  embedded  in  the 
walls.  The  whole  makes  an  impression  of  exceeding  boldness, 
lightness,  and  elegance;  and  the  columns  look  like  a  stone  forest 
^  palms.    The  Latin  inscription  in  bronze  letters,  nmning  round 
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the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  informs  us  that  the  hall  took  15  years 
to  build  and  that  the  merchant  who  neither  cheats  nor  takes  usurions 
interest  will  inherit  eternal  life.  —  The  tower  (entr.  to  the  left  of 
the  hall)  is  open  free  in  the  forenoon  (9-12)  and  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  fee  of  1  p. 

A  litae  to  the  N.  of  the  Lo^a  (Calle  Angosfa  de  la  CompaSia  3)  lies 
^  AreMvo  Qtnerdl  del  Reino  de  valeneia,  containing  an  important  collee- 
tion  of  charters  and  docaments  (open  on  week-days,  9-1).  —  The  ehnreh 
of  Los  SoHtae  Jwmet  (PI.  D,  4,  6),  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Mercado,  opposite 
ibe  Lonja,  has  a  ceiling-painting  hy  Palomino  (p.  Ixxxy)  and  some  rococo 
decorations,  but  hardly  repays  a  visit. 

The  narrow  streets  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Mercado  lead  through  the 
oldest  part  of  Valencia  to  the  church  of  San  Nicol4i  (PL  C,  D,  4), 
originally  a  mosqne.  It  has,  however,  been  spoiled  by  modem  ad- 
ditions. The  frescoes  are  by  Dionis  Vidal,  a  pupil  of  Palomino. 
The  large  gilded  retablo  and  the  stained-glass  windows  are  also  inter- 
esting, but  the  prime  reason  for  a  visit  to  this  church  is  found  in 
the  paintings  of  Juanes.  Over  the  altar  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar 
are  a  Nativity  and  eight  smaller  pictures.  At  the  right  side-altar  is 
the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  partly  executed  by  pupils.  Other  works 
of  his  are  seen  at  the  fifth  altar  in  the  N.  aisle,  and  in  the  sacristy 
are  half-lengths  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  Above  the  W.  door  of  the 
church  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Calixtus  III.  (p.  316),  once  one  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  and  donor  of  the  silver  Chaliceke]^t  in  the  sacristy. 

The  Callb  db  Caballeros  (p.  308),  to  the  N.W.  of  San  Nicolas, 
and  its  S.W.  prolongation,  the  Callb  db  Cuartb  (PI.  C,  B,  4,  5), 
contain  a  number  of  interesting  Private i^effici^nc^s,  the  external  archi- 
tecture of  which  may  be  easily  studied  by  passing  through  the  ever- 
open  portal  and  vestibule  (zaguan)  into  the  patio.  The  latter  is  often 
OTal  in  form  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnaded  gallery.  Imposing 
staircases  ascend  to  the  upper  floors. 

The  Calle  de  Cuarte  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Torres  de  Cuarte 
(PI.  B,  6),  the  old  W.  gate  of  Valencia,  a  massive  structure  erected 
in  1444,  or  about  a  century  later  than  the  Torres  de  Serranos.  It 
resembles  the  latter  in  plan  and  Is  also  used  as  a  prison.  The  two 
outer  towers  are  here  replaced  by  semicircular  cubes  j  and  the  gallery 
supported  by  corbels  runs  along  the  central  structure  only.  The  two 
towers,  with  their  small  openings,  are  also  surmounted  by  passages 
for  the  use  of  the  defenders. 

A  few  hundred  paces  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  Jardin  Bot^nico 
(PI.  A,  6,  6;  adm.  free,  fee  to  the  conserje  30  c),  which  shows  a  fine 
array  of  sub-tropical  plants,  such  as  the  Polygala  grandiflora  and  P. 
fpeciosa  (beautiful  violet  blossoms  in  March),  Araucaria  excelsa,  A. 
Coolcii^  Yucca  fUamerUosa,  Coccolohapeltata,  Eucalyptus  glohultis,  etc. 

The  Callb  db  Guillbmdb  Castbo,  running  past  the  Torres  de 
Ouarte  and  forming  the  S.W.  part  of  the  ring  of  boulevards  (p.  304), 
is  uninteresting.  The  Presidio  de  San  Agustin  (PI.  E,  7),  a  model 
penitentiary,  contains  (in  the  Cuarto  Rectoral)  a  few  pictures  by 
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Ribaltaj  including  one  representing  St.  Thomas  of  Villanneva,  the 
founder  of  the  Angustine  College,  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils. 


Ezcarflioxui. 


1.  Villanueva  del  Gnto  {gradm^  the  'step'  to  the  sea),  the  celebrated 
but  rather  uninteresting  harbour  of  Valencia,  lies  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Turia,  about  2V2  M.  distant.  It  is  reached  by  electric  tram- 
way, either  from  the  Olorieta  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  visl  the  plane-shaded  Camino 
del  Grao  (erery  5  min. ;  fare  15  c),  or  from  the  Plaza  de  TetuanJPl.  G,  2), 
via  the  Puente  del  Real  and  the  Alameda.  The  inner  harbour  is  22  ft.  deep, 
the  outer  harbour  23-26  ft.  The  shelter  denied  by  nature  is  aflforded  by 
two  huge  moles  (mttelles;  good  views).  About  5500  vessels  enter  and  clear 
annually.  The  chief  exports  are  wine,  oranges,  raisins,  and  rice.  —  In  the 
Hemporada'  or  season  (mid-June  to  Oct.)  the  tramways  run  on  to  the  N. 
to  (2/3  M.)  the  Cabafial  (Pueblo  Nuevo  del  Mar) ,  a  village  built  solely  for 
the  use  of  bathers  and  containing  the  establishment  Lm  Arenas  and  nu- 
merous bathing-boxes.  - 

2.  The  Albufeba  may  be  visited  from  station  Silla  (p.  315)  by  boat, 
or  (better)  from  Valencia  by  tartana  (1^4  hr.;  fare,  see  p.  301).  —  The 
roadf  which  is  shadeless  and  hardly  practicable  after  rain,  leads  from 
the  Puente  del  Mar  (p.  311)  past  the  Convenio  de  Monte  Oliveto^  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  barraclc.  It  then  continues  down  the  right  bankof 
the  Turia,  turning  to  the  right  at  (20  min.)  the  cross-roads.  Soon  after 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  Canal  de  Isabella  Segunda^  which  leads  to  the 
Albufera.  The  curious  marshy  smell  of  the  lake  is  distinctly  perceptible. 
We  finally  reach  the  Dehesa  (see  below)  and  (5Va  M.)  Salir^  a  fishing-vill^e 
connected  with  the  Albufera  by  the  above-named  canal.  —  From  this 
point  the  traveller  should  not  neglect  to  make  a  trip  by  boat  (2-3  p.  per  hr. ; 
bargain  necessary)  to  the  Maia  del  Fang,  a  shoal  overgrown  with  reeds. 
The  scenery  is  very  singular.  At  one  time  we  traverse  vast  tracts  of  reeds, 
at  another  we  enjoy  unimpeded  views  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  (Virgtn 
de  CulUra,  Mongdy  Sierra  de  las  Aguja*)  and  to  the  W. ,  where  the 
sharp-pointed  Picasent  is  conspicuous.  Valencia  with  its  numerous  domes 
is  also  visible.  To  the  N.  we  descry  S^gunto  and  the  Desierto  de  las 
Palmas  (p.  296).  The  sea  is  hidden  by  the  Dehesa.  —  If  time  permit, 
we  should  also  walk  across  the  Dehesa  to  (20  min.)  the  seashore.  The 
sand-dunes  are  covered  with  sea-pines  (Pinus  maritima),  broom,  and  sand- 
plants.  The  Winter  Beach  ('quatenus  hibernus  fluctus  maximus  excurrit') 
stretches  far  up  the  low  sandy  shore. 

The  Albufera  (Arab.  al-buhSra,  lagoon)  is  the  last  relic  of  the  sea  that 
once  covered  the  coast- plain  of  Valencia  (comp.  p.  291),  but  its  waters 
have  long  been  fresh.  On  the  landward  side  its  curving  outline  is  IS- 
IS M.  long  and  is  bordered  by  reed-banks  and  rice-swamps ;  its  seaward 
side  forms  a  straight  line  of  about  10  M.  in  length  and  is  divided  from 
the  sea  by  the  Dehesa^  a  narrow  strip  of  land  6-20  ft.  high.  About  6  M. 
to  the  8.  of  Saldr  (see  above)  the  Albufera  is  connected  with  the  sea  by 
the  canal  of  PereUd^  which  may  be  closed  at  will.  The  Albufera  contains 
numerous  fish,  especially  eels  (anguikts).  Large  flocks  of  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl  also  haunt  the  lake.  —  Originally  the  Albufera  belonged  to  the 
Counts  de  las  Torres^  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i9th  cent,  it  was  conferred  upon  the  *Prince  of  the 
Peace'  (p.  126).  In  1812  Kapoleon  presented  it  to  Marshal  Suchet,  who 
also  received  the  title  of  Due  de  Albufera.  At  present  it  is  once  more 
the  property  of  government  but  has  been  leased  to  a  company  at  Valencia, 
which  has  a  number  of  pumping  stations  on  the  lake.  Most  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  surrounding  villages  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

3.  Manises  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Valencia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Turia.  It  may  be  reached  either  by  carriage,  vi&  MislcOOt  or  by  the 
narrow-gauge  railway  to  Liria  (p.  301  •,  4V2  M.,  in  74  hr.:  fares  68,  50,  30c). 
It  is  famous  for  the  Azul^os  (p.  xxzvi)  made  of  a  clay  round  in  the  neigh* 
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bourhood.  The  Tillage  contains  abont  a  score  of  factories,  employing 
1500  workmen,  and  visitors  are  usually  admitted  (fee  to  guide  1  p.).  — 
About  3V«M.  farther  to  the  W.,  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tuna,  are 
important  remains  of  a  Roman  Camp.  This  may  have  been  constructed  by 
Pompey,  but  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  used  for  military  purposes 
at  a  later  date  also. 

4.  Meliana,  3  M.  to  the  K.  of  Valencia,  on  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
to  Ra/elbufiol  (p.  301^  4V2  M.,  in  1/4  hr.-,  fares  00,  35,  20  c),  is  now  some- 
times visited  for  the  sake  of  the  IfoUa  Mosaic  Factory^  the  wares  of  which 
are  much  in  evidence  at  Valencia.  Those  who  drive  to  Meliana  pass  the 
large  Cemetery  of  Valencia. 

5.  Burjasot,  a  pleasure-resort  2y2  H.  to  the  I^.  W.  of  Valencia,  a  station 
on  the  Bitera  railway  (comp.  p.  301-,  3  M.,  in  1/4  hr. ;  fares  40,  30,  15  c), 
may  also  be  reached  by  tramway  f^om  the  Calle  Conde  de  Almadovar 
(PI  D,  2,  3).  It  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  41  Moorish  Mazmorroi  (also 
called  Siehe*  and  Siloi)^  used  as  receptacles  for  grain.  Their  roof,  con- 
sisting of  blue  and  black  flag-stones,  is  used  as  a  pas€o  or  promenade. 
The  mazmorras  themselves  are  underground  vaults,  resembling  huge  jars 
and  lined  with  stone.  —  From  Bitera^  the  terminus  of  the  railway  (12  M., 
in  1  hr.  i  fares  1  p.  55,  1  p.  15,  70  c),  we  may  make  an  excursion  to  the 
suppressed  Oartuja  de  Portacoeli,  which  lies  to  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction 
of  Olocau.  This  convent  was  founded  by  Bishop  Andr&s  de  Albalat  in  12T2, 
amid  the  recesses  of  the  coast-mountains  of  Valencia.  The  entire  district, 
which  is  famed  for  its  *vino  rancio\  was  occupied  by  the  Moriscoes  (p.  29^ 
down  to  1609. 

Excursion  to  SagwUo  and  Begorhe^  see  pp.  297,  300  ^  to  Carcoffente,  Oandia^ 
and  DiniOy  see  R.  84. 

33.  From  Valencia  to  Carcagente  and  La  Encina 

(Madrid,  Cdrdova,  Alicante,  Murcia). 

70  M.  Railway  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  S^Jz-bVi  hrs.  (fare«  18 p.  90, 
10  p.  65,  6  p.  16  c).    There  are  also  various  local  trains.  —  The  following 

Slan  may  be  recommended  for  a  visit  to  Oandia^  Denia  (R.  34),  and  Alicante 
i.  36).  1st  Day.  We  take  the  early  train  firom  Valencia  to  D&nia^  changing 
carriages  at  Carcagente.  2nd  Day.  We  return  to  Oandia  about  midday,  and 
go  on  by  evening-train  to  Alcoy.  8rd  Day.  Diligence  firom  Alcoy  to  AU- 
caiUe  (a  charming  drive).  —  With  the  direct  journey  from  Valencia  to  Alicante 
we  may  combine  a  visit  to  Jdtiva.  —  Those  bound  for  Mwda  (R.  38)  should 
choose  the  route  via  ChinchiUa  (p.  325). 

Valencia,  see  p.  301.  —  The  railway  traverses  the  huerta  towards 
the  S.W.  and  approaches  the  Albufera  (p.  314)  at  (3^/4  M.)  Alfafar. 
Fine  views  are  enjoyed  of  the  mountains  to  the  W. ,  and  of  the 
Sierra  de  las  AgujaSj  the  Sierra  de  CuU^ra,  and  the  Mongd  to  the  S. 
—  6  M.  Catarroja. 

8  M.  Silla,  a  small  town  of  4250  inhah. ,  with  a  handsome  church 
and  many  palms.  To  the  left  are  the  Albufera  and  the  pine- woods 
of  the  Dehesa  (p.  314). 

From  Silla  a  Branoh  Railwat  (16  M.,  in  11/4  hr. :  fares  8  p.  20,  2  p.  20. 
1  p.  55  c.)  runs  to  the  8.B.,  via  (6  M.)  Sollana  and  (I2V2  M.)  Sueea  (12,80() 
inhab.),  to  Oullera,  a  town  of  11,400  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mcar  (ttie  Roman  Sucre),  near  the  promontory  of  its  own 
name.  It  is  dominated  by  a  ruined  castle  and  the  conspicuous  chapel  of  the 
Virgen  de  Cullera.  —  Cullera  is  about  6  M.  by  road  from  Tdbemet  (p.  319). 

Our  line  passes  (right)  the  Moorish  Torre  de  Espioca  and  reaches 
(131*2  M.)  Benifayd  de  Espioca.    The  soil  becomes  of  a  reddish- 
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brown  colour.  We  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Tnria  and  the 
AlgemesC.  —  16  M.  Alginet.  We  traverse  another  TUrra  de  RegadCo 
(p.  294)  and  reach  a  tract  of  rice-fields  (left). 

20  M.  Algemesfy  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  joins  the  Jiiear 
(p.  315)  a  little  lower  down.  To  the  left  rise  the  jagged  and  vol- 
cano-like heights  of  the  Sierra  de  las  Agujas  and  also  the  Sierra  de 
CulUra^  with  the  'Virgen'  (p.  315).  Across  the  former  runs  the 
branch-line  to  D^nia.    To  the  right  is  the  Sierra  del  Ave. 

23  M.  Aldra,  a  town  of  19,570  inhab.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jticar,  which  the  railway  crosses  here.  The  fertile  soil  bears  a  great 
many  palms  and  orange-trees ,  but  fever-breeding  rice-swamps  are 
also  prevalent. 

25  M.  Carcagente  (Rail.  Restaurant,  poor),  a  town  of  12,150  in- 
hab., amid  a  forest  of  orange-trees  and  palms ,  above  which  rise  a 
number  of  factory-chimneys,  looking  curiously  out  of  place.  The 
former  Dominican  Nunnery  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Fran.  Ri- 
balta  (no  admission).  The  numerous  mulberry-trees  testify  to  the 
silk-cniture  of  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Careagente  to  Dinia^  see  B.  34. 

The  main  line  ascends  the  mountain-valley  of  the  Jticar.  To  the 
right  lie  the  rice-flelds  of  MascUavis  and  Alberique  (see  below).  — 
27^2  M.  Puebla  Larga,  the  station  for  Alberique^  which  lies  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Jucar. 

3OV2  M.  Manuel.  To  the  right  is  the  Castillo  de  Sentana.  The 
train  crosses  the  little  river  Alhaida  (p.  321)  by  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  and  then  the  torrent  of  Carraixet  and  the  Montesa  (p.  318). 
To  the  left,  in  a  charming  huerta,  is  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Ana,  above 
which  is  the  Ermita  del  Puig.  The  scenery  becomes  picturesque  and 
imposing. 

35  M.  J&tiya  (Fonda  del  Comereio,  Galle  de  Moncada,  in  an  old 
palacio,  with  oaf^  and  baths,  pens.  5  p.,  well  spoken  of;  Fonda  de 
Espafia,  near  the  rail,  station;  Railway  Restaurant) ^  a  town  of 
11,830  inhab.,  the  Saetabis  of  the  Romans  and  of  Iberian  origin, 
received  its  present  name  from  the  Moors.  Its  linen  cloth  is  praised 
by  Pliny  and  Martial.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Visigothic  bishop.  Jaime  L 
of  Aragon  captured  the  town  in  1244.  Philip  V.,  in  consequence  of 
its  obstinate  defence  against  the  partizans  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
(p.  XXX vii),  rechristened  it  San  Felipe,  but  the  new  name  did  not 
long  remain  in  vogue. 

J^tiva  was  the  birthplace  of  Jtuepe  Ribera  (p.  zxiii).  and  it  was  long 
the  home  of  the  princely  family  of  Borja  or  Borgia,  which  originated  in 
Borja  (p.  219).  Among  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  family  were 
Alforuo  Borja  (Pope  Calixtns  HI.-,  1455-58),  Rodrigo  Borja  (Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  •,  1492-1503),  Caetai-  (1478-1607),  the  natural  son  of  Rodrigo.  and 
Lueretia  (1480-1619),  his  natural  daughter.  San  Francisco  de  Borja  (1510-73), 
Director  General  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  son  of  Jwm  Borja, 
Duke  of  Gandia  (p.  819),  another  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VL 

The  clean  and  pleasant-looking  town  is  finely  situated  at  the  N 
base  of  the  MonAt  Bemisa,  the  two  peaks  of  which  each  bear  a  caatle. 
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Numerous  fountains,  fed  by  the  springs  of  Belltis  (p.  321)  and  Santa, 
rise  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  there  are  said  to  he  600  in  the  patios 
of  the  houses.  The  railway-station  lies  to  the  N.W.,  in  the  midst  of 
the  smiling  huerta,  and  between  it  and  the  town  runs  the  elm-shaded 
Alameda^  with  the  Fuente  de  Leon,  The  most  characteristic  among 
the  quaint  buildings  on  this  avenue  is  the  Nunnery  of  Santa  Clara, 
the  barred  windows  and  wooden  shutters  of  which  are  thoroughly 
Oriental  in  appearance. 

On  entering  the  town,  we  first  wend  out  way  to  the  Plaza  de 
Balsa,  which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  high-lying  Castillo.  We 
ascend  across  this  plaza  to  the  Plaza  de  Spafioleto,  embellished  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  Jtisepe  Ribera  (p.  316),  by  Gilbert  (1898),  and 
then  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  Calle  de  Puerta  de  Santa  Tecla 
to  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  is  the  Hospital  Muni- 
eipal  Civil,  with  its  rich  facade.  On  the  E.  side  stands  the  Colboiata 
DB  San  FblIu,  formerly  the  cathedral,  erected  in  1414  In  the  Gothic 
style  but  remodelled  in  the  Renaissance  period.  The  spacious  nave 
and  the  W.  facade  have  been  left  unfinished.  To  the  N.  is  a  large 
detached  Campanile.  The  wide  ambulatory  and  the  view  of  the 
capilla  major  are  very  effective.  Some  of  the  altar-pieces  are  good 
works  of  the  16-1 6th  cent.  The  fine  oustodia  was  given  by  Pope 
Calixtus  III.,  a  native  of  Jativa. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.,  through  a  bye-street,  to  the  pictur- 
esque Calle  db  Moncada,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town, 
containing  the  FuerUe  de  Moncada  and  many  large  mansions  (Ccwa 
de  Salvador  Sans,  Casa  del  Arcon,  etc.),  the  elaborate  door-knockers 
(anillos)  of  which  deserve  attention.  In  the  Casas  Consistoriales 
(town-hall)  are  a  number  of  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions.  The 
Calle  de  Moncada  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  Ovalo^  a  shady  promenade 
with  the  Fuente  de  los  Veinte  y  Cuatro  Canos  ('pipes').  —  To  the 
E.  of  the  Ovalo  rises  the  cypress-planted  Calvario,  which  is  best 
ascended  from  the  N.  (the  windings  on  the  S.  side  are  interminable). 
It  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  town,  the  valley,  the  castle  to 
the  S.,  and  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Bernisa. 

From  the  Ovalo  we  ascend  to  the  *Ca8tlb  (permit  obtained  at  the 
town-hall).  About  halfway  up  lies  the  Ermita  de  San  Feliu  (view), 
formerly  a  Mozarabic  church  (see  p.  293),  with  horseshoe  -  arches, 
ancient  pillars ,  and  the  Roman  inscription :  L.  FuMo  L,  F.  Qal. 
Marciano.  A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  Torre 
<fe  la  Campana,  or  tower  of  the  castle.  The  approach  to  the  castle, 
with  its  walls  and  towers  and  gates,  is  an  interesting  survival  of  the 
Hispano-Moresque  style  of  fortification.  —  Among  the  numerous 
political  prisoners  confined  in  this  fortress  were  the  Infantes  de  la 
Cerda,  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Aragon  but  ousted  by 
Sancho  IV.  in  1284;  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  Crown  Prince  of  Naples, 
under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (p.  xxxvi) ;  and  Cesare  Borgia ,  im- 
prisoned here  by  the  *Gran  Capitan'  (p.  365). 
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The  Convent  of  Mont  8<mt,  near  the  Ermita  de  San  FeUu,  has  a  Moorish 
cistern. 

We  return  to  the  Ovalo,  and  proceed  to  tlie  N.  to  the  Alameda 
(p.  317) ,  where  we  soon  reach  the  gate  leading  to  the  railway. 
From  Jdtiva  to  Alcoy  and  Alicante,  see  E.  35. 

The  Railway  to  La  Encina  turns  to  the  S.W.  from  Jativa,  fol- 
lowing the  old  highroad,  enters  the  valley  of  Mogente^  which  is 
watered  by  the  Montesa,  and  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  with  a 
span  of  185  ft.  Retrospect  of  JAtiva.  The  exuberance  of  the  Va- 
lencian  huerta  gradually  diminishes.  We  enter  the  region  of  olives. 

39^2  M.  Alcudia  de  Crespins.  Near  (43  M.)  Montesa,  to  the  W., 
stands  the  Piedra  Encantada,  a  'rocking-stone'  weighing  about  250 
tons,  which  may  be  set  in  motion  with  a  finger. 

As  we  proceed,  we  see  to  the  right  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Montesa,  which  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  1748.  This 
castle  gave  its  name  to  the  Order  of  Montesa,  founded  in  1318  to 
succeed  the  Knights  Templar.  —  47  M.  Vallada. 

50  M.  Mogente,  a  small  and  ancient  town  founded  by  the  Moors, 
in  a  fruitful  district.  —  The  train  now  ascends  rapidly  along  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Montana  de  Mariaga,  between  the  Sierra  de  Engitera  on 
the  N.  and  the  Sierra  Qrosa  on  the  S.  Just  before  entering  the 
Mariaga  Tunnel  (1  M.[  long)  we  have  a  fine  retrospect,  extending 
to  the  distant  coast-plain  of  Valencia.  This  view  is  particularly 
striking  to  the  traveller  coming  in  the  other  direction. 

62  M.  Fuente  la  Higuera,  a  high-lying  place  with  3740  inhab., 
belonging  geographically  to  the  plateau  of  Castile.  The  sudden 
transition  from  the  sub-tropical  luxuriance  of  Valencia  to  these  cold 
steppes  is  very  striking  in  winter.  —  The  line  curves  towards  the  S. 
and  then  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  (70  M.)  La  Encina  (p.  325).  Second- 
class  and  third-class  passengers  for  Madrid  change  carriages  here. 

34.  From  Carcagente  (Valencia)  to  Gandia  and  Denia. 

42  M.  Railway  (three  trains  daily)  in  3-3V4  brs. ;  fares  7  p.  5,  4  p.  65, 
3  p.  5  c.  (from  Valencia,  67  M.,  in  5  hrs.  •,  fares  12  p.,  8  p.  40  c,  6  p.  25  c). 
There  is  also  a  local  train  from  Carcagente  to  Qandia.  Qood  second-class 
carriages.    No  railway-restaurant. 

The  scenery  on  this  trip  is  »mong  the  finest  in  Spain.  The  chief  point 
is  D^nia,  with  the  Mongd.  The  hotels  are,  however,  very  indifferent. 
Those  who  content  themselves  with  Carcagente  and  Oandfa  can  make  the 
excursion  in  one  day.  —  If  it  happens  to  suit,  the  journey  may  be  con- 
tinued from  Denia  to  Alicante  by  steamer. 

From  Valencia  to  (25  M.)  Carcagente,  see  R.  33. 

The  narrow-gauge  railway  to  D^nia  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the 
S.  through  the  orange-groves  of  Carcagente  and  then  runs  to  the 
S.E.  through  a  mountain-valley  intersecting  the  N.  spurs  of  the 
Sierra  de  las  Agujas  and  farther  on  descending  towards  the  sea, 
where  it  is  called  the  VaUdigna.  As  we  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  artificial  irrigation ,  the  vegetation  becomes  more  scanty.     The 
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CQltiyated  fields  are  small ,  the  trees  are  more  or  less  stunted,  and 
brnshwood  abounds.  We  pass  through  a  rocky  cutting  and  obtain 
a  fine  view  of  the  Yalldigna,  with  its  lofty  mountain-walls.  The 
train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  this  valley.  lOVs  M.  VaUdigna, 

12^2  M.  TaberneSj  in  a  charming  and  sheltered  situation,  art- 
ificially watered  by  a  ^noctmiento'.  Large  fields  of  strawberries 
(fresaUs),  The  windows  of  the  houses  are  unglazed.  A  road  runs 
from  Tabernes  to  GuUera  (p.  316),  the  walls  of  which  are  ylsible  to 
the  left,  in  the  distance. 

The  railway  runs  to  the  S.E.  through  a  level  district  of  rice 
fields  (a/rro%dU8),  To  the  left,  1  V2~^  ^*  distant,  is  the  row  of  pines 
marking  the  sea-beach ;  to  the  right  are  the  mountains.  We  cross 
the  Jaraco.  17  M.  Jaraco;  18  M.  Jeresa,  To  the  right  is  the  Castillo 
deSan  Juan.  We  enter  the  fertile  Huerta  ofQandia^  dominated  by  the 
Brmiia  de  Santa  Ana  and  the  peaked  Monduve  or  Monduber  (2790  ft.). 

22^2  M.  Oandia  (^Fonda  de  Juan  Besos ;  Brit  vice-consul),  a  town 
of  9990  iuhab.,  situated  in  the  richest  and  most  populous  huerta  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  21/2  M.  from  the  sea.  It  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  little  river  Alcoy  or  Sirpis^  which  descends  from  Alcoy 
(p.  322)  and  has  the  small  harbour  of  El  Orao  at  its  mouth. 

From  the  railway-station,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town ,  we 
proceed  to  the  right,  through  the  gate,  to  the  Colegio  de  Escuela  Pia^ 
founded  by  San  Francisco  de  Borja  (p.  316).  Hence  the  narrow 
Cille  Mayor  leads  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  in  which  stands 
the  Iglesia  Colegial^  a  Gothic  structure  without  aisles.  The  W.  and 
S.  portals  are  adorned  with  good  sculptures  in  the  French  Gothic 
style,  and  the  rotable  of  the  high-altar  contains  paintings  by  Pablo  de 
San  Leocadio  (p.  Ixxii).  —  We  then  pass  to  the  W.  across  another  large 
plaza,  and  farther  on  obtain  a  fine  and  extensive  view  of  the  Mon- 
iana  de  Borel  and  the  Monduoe  (see  above).  We  next  return  to  the 
S.  to  the  Puerta  de  Oliva,  adjoining  which  is  the  former  Palace  of 
the  Borjas  (p.  316),  Dukes  of  Gandfa,  with  fine  stucco-work  and 
paintings  by  Gaspar  de  la  Huerta  (d.  1714).  A  few  more  paces 
bring  us  to  the  Bridge  over  the  Alcoy  (view). 

A  Bbanch  Railway  (33  M.,  in  ca.  2  hrs.  •,  fares  6  p.  40,  3  p.  80,  2  p.  70  c.) 
nms  firom  the  Orao  or  Puerto  di  Oandia  to  Alcoj/.  —  The  train  stops  at 
(21/8  M.)  Oandia  and  then  runs  to  the  8.W.  np  the  valley  of  the  Alcoy. 
WtM.  Potries;  91/2  M.  ViUdlonga;  ITi/z  M.  Loreha;  22  M.  Beniarris;  27  M. 
ifttro,  with  2600  inhabitants.  To  the  right  tower  the  sheer  limestone  clifis 
of  the  Sierra  de  BenicadeU,  a  singularly  narrow  range  of  hills,  torn  away 
from  the  AguUent  on  the  S.W.  by  the  deep  fissure  of  the  Paerto  del  Beni- 
cadell  (p.  321).  —  291/2  M.  Concentaina  (p.  3!^),  on  the  highroad  from  Albaida 
to  Alcoy.  —  33  M.  Alcoy,  see  p.  322. 

The  Railway  to  Dbnia  crosses  the  Alcoy  and  passes  the  villages 
of  Pifos  and  BeUreguart.  —  271/2  M.  OUva,  a  town  of  7950  inhab., 
charmingly  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  CoUina  de  Santa  Ana  amid 
groves  of  olives  and  mulberries.  —  To  the  right  are  the  Calvario 
»nd  the  Ermita  de  San  Pedro.  The  famous  *Pasa8  (raisins)  de  Va- 
lencia' grow  here  and  are  dried  in  the  vineyards  themselves. 
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The  train  approaches  the  fine  monntaln-range  to  the  8.,  which 
begins  to  the  E.  with  the  Monte  Seg&ria,  To  the  W.  are  the  Mte,  Ca- 
balj  the  Mte,  Negro,  and  the  Sierra  de  Ebo,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the 
large  village  of  Pego.  The  isolated  Mong6  becomes  more  conspicuous. 

At  (33  M.)  Molinell  the  train  crosses  the  outlet  of  the  small  La/go 
de  Oliva.  36  M.  Vergel,  the  first  place  in  the  province  of  Alicante. 
We  cross  the  Ebo  and  pass  Ondara  (right). 

42  M.  D^nia  (*Fonda  del  Com'ercioj  pens.  6  p. ;  Fonda  de  la 
Marina;  Hot.  Peninsular;  British  vice-consul,  Jos,  Ramos  Morand; 
Lloyd's  Agents,  Morand  ^  Co.),  a  town  of  11,440  inhab.,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle. 
To  the  S.,  separated  from  the  town  by  the  valley  of  the  Vergel,  rises 
the  Mong6  (p.  321),  a  limestone  hill  rising  gently  from  W.  to  E.  and 
then  falling  abruptly  to  the  sea.  The  flat  roofs  (azoteas)  of  the  houses 
afford  excellent  vantage-ground  for  views  of  the  fine  scenery.  Denia 
carries  on  a  brisk  export-trade  in  raisins,  sent  largely  to  England 
and  the  United  States. 

Denia,  the  Hemeroskopeion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Dianivm  of  ttie 
Bomans,  is  an  ancient  Iberian  town,  which  was  colonized  by  Phoceeans 
from  Massilia  (Marseilles)  or  Emporise  (p.  232).  It  soon  attained  so 
great  importance,  that  Sertorius  made  it  bis  naval  station  (>SVra6o,  III. 
238).  The  Arabs  under  Tarik  captured  it  in  716,  and  f^om  1031  on  it 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  afterwards  incorporated  with  Va- 
lencia. The  Christians  recaptured  it  in  11^3.  Under  the  Hoors  Denia  is 
said  to  have  contained  50,000  inhab.,  but  its  harbour  has  become  filled 
with  sand  and  the  ships  have  to  anchor  in  the  unprotected  roads.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1610  was  also  a  heavv  blow  to  the  town. 
It  was  thrice  besieged  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  last  struggles  with  the  French  in  1813.  The  French 
garrison  in  the  Castillo,  reduced  at  last  to  100  men,  withstood  a  bombard- 
ment for  five  months  and  finally  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  depart  in  freedom. 

From  the  railway-station,  near  which  several  handsome  new 
streets  have  been  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  old  fishermen's  quarter, 
we  proceed  first  to  the  Mbrcado,  or  market-place.  We  then  go  on 
towards  the  E.,  passing  the  Casino  Dianense  (left)  and  crossing  the 
Vergel,  to  the  harbour,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Town  WaUs, 
probably  erected  In  the  Arab  period.  Adjacent,  on  the  land  side,  Is  a 
modem  signalling-tower  for  vessels  entering  the  port.  It  commands 
an  excellent  view  of  the  Mongo  and  its  E.  prolongation ,  with  the 
Castillo  del  Moro ,  the  Ermiia  de  San  Nicolds,  and  the  Torre  del 
Ca/rro. 

Skirting  the  harbour,  we  reach  theE.  base  of  the  castle-MU, 
where  there  is  an  old  and  neglected  building,  supposed  to  hate  been 
a  Mosque,  with  a  few  columns  in  front  of  it  and  eight  octagonal  pil- 
lars and  arches  inside.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  another 
section  of  the  town-wall,  in  a  corner-turret  of  which,  a  littie  to  the 
N.,  is  Immured  a  Tablet  with  a  Roman  inscription.  —  By  continuing 
to  skirt  the  castle-hill,  we  pass  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Diana,  built  in  imitation  of  that  at  Ephesus.  —  We  next  ascend 
the  ♦Castlb  Hill  from  the  W. ,  over  rocks  and  fragments  of  ruined 
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wills.  At  the  top,  half  concealed  by  Tines,  are  anoient  st^^s,  mosaics, 
aiMl  cells  resembling  casemates.  The  flat,  grass^grown  snrlace  at  the 
very  top  is  the  corer  of  a  cistern.  In  spring  the  asphodel  flonrishes 
here.  The  Tiew  is  extensive,  especially  towards  evening ;  in  clear 
weather  the  Pltynsa  (p.  284)  are  visible  to  the  E. 

From  the  castle  we  descend  by  tiie  same  route  and  proceed  to 
the  S.  to  the  Plaza.  Matob,  with  the  Casa  Consiatorktl  and  the  Igli^ 
riadela  ConcepckSn.  In  the  facade  of  the  former  is  immured  a  Latin 
inscription  from  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  latter  is  a  baroque  edifice, 
with  an  azalejo  dome  and  alabaster  windows.  The  paintings  in  the 
spftndrels  of  the  dome  and  at  some  of  the  altars  are  interesting. 

The  attractive  ascent  of  the  Mong6  (2495  ft)  is  accomplished 
by  the  W.  side  in  4-5  hrs.  (on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  guides  not  easily 
obtained).  At  the  top  are  the  remains  of  the  Casa  de  Biot^  where  the 
French  physicists  Biot  and  Arago  made  their  meridional  measure- 
ments in  1806.  The  superb  ♦View  extends  on  the  W.  far  into  the 
numntains  of  Alicante,  and  on  the  E.  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  while 
towards  the  N.  it  embraces  the  whole  sweep  of  the  coast  from  Valencia 
to  the  monntains  of  Beneoasfm  (p.  296).  About  halfway  up,  at  the 
moiath  of  a  cave,  is  a  Roman  votive  inscription. 

From  the  harbour  a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  ErmUa  de  I04 
Angeles  and  the  (IV4  hr.)  lighthouse  (faro)  on  the  Cdho  de  San  Antonio. 
With  this  excursion  may  be  combined  a  visit  to  J&bea  (Brit,  vice-consul), 
a  quiet  town  of  6700inhab.,  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Jaldn,  3  M. 
to  ttie  S.E.  of  D^nia,  between  the  Gabo  de  San  Antonio  on  the  N.  and  the 
Cabo  de  8cm  MofUn  on  the  S.  The  CastiUo  de  San  Juan  affords  a  fine  sea- 
yiew.  The  stalactite  Cveva  del  Oro  and  Ctieva  del  Organo  are  also  interest- 
iH*    Excellent  raisins  are  grown  in  the  vicinity. 


35.  From  Jdtiva  to  Alcoy  and  Alicante. 

66  H.  Railway  in  construction  and  open  as  far  as  (18  M.)  Albaida:, 
whence  Diliobmcbs  ply  twice  daily,  in  connection  with  the  trains,  to  Alcoy 
and  Alicante.  Another  diligence  runs  from  Alcoy  to  BcM&rae^  a  station  on 
the  Bocairente  and  YiOena  railway,  which  there  joins  the  main  line  from 
Kadrid  to  Alicante  (R.  36). 

Jdtiva^  see  p.  316.  —  The  train  turns  to  the  S.  into  the  Albiida 
^lley  and  beyond  the  small  baths  of  BeUits  and  (2^2  M.)  GenovSs 
enters  the  defile  named  the  Deafiladerode  AigUes,  —  8M.  Beniganim; 
11  M.  Puebla  de  Rugat;  15  M.  Montdbemir. 

18  M.  Albaida>  a  small  town  with  4200  inhabitants.  We  here 
leave  the  railway,  which  is  continued  to  the  W.,  through  the  Albaida 
valley,  to  (6  M.)  Onteniente, 

The  Road  to  Aloot  ascends  from  Albaida  to  the  S.,  through  the 
valley  of  the  Clarianay  to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  de  MaridUiy  along 
^ch  runs  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and 
Alicante.  It  crosses  the  ridge  by  the  Puerto  de  BethicadeU  or  de  Al- 
^<^a  (see  p.  819)  and  then  descends,  in  steep  zigzags,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Aleay,  To  the  left  lies  the  smaU  town  of  Muro  (p.  819). 
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28  M.  Conoentaina,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Pneito  de 
Qandfa  to  Alcoy  (p.  319),  is  a  venerable  town  of  6650  inhab.,  sur- 
rounded by  old  Roman  walls,  partly  renewed  in  the  Moorish  period. 
It  is  overlooked  by  a  pii^turesque  hill  surmounted  by  a  tower.  The 
interesting  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli  has  three  high  cor- 
ner-towers. The  fertile  huerta  of  Ooncentaina  produces  wine  aod 
olives.  To  the  N.W.  rises  the  Moncabrar  (4646  ft);  to  the  E.  is  the 
Sierra  de  la  Almudaina.  —  The  road  now  ascends  to  the  S.W.  through 
the  valley  of  the  Alcoy  to  — 

32  M.  Alooy  (Fonda  del  Comercio;  Hdtel  y  Cafi  de  Bigal),  an  im- 
portant industrial  town  with  32,000  inhab.,  well  situated  on  a  terrace 
of  the  Hoya  (huerta)  watered  by  the  Alcoy.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  iron  goods,  paper  (^papel  de  Alcoy',  for  cigarettes),  and 
woollen  goods.  Many  of  the  factories  lie  on  the  Salto  de  las  Aguoi, 
a  brook  descending  in  leaps  from  the  Mariola. 

From  Alcoy  to  Puerto  de  Oandia^  via  Concentaina  and  Oandia^  see  p.  319. 

The  Road  to  Alioantb  diverges  f^om  that  to  Ibi  and  Villem 
(p.  326)  beyond  the  Sierra  de  Carrosqueta  and  leads  to  the  S.W., 
up  and  down,  over  the  Sierra  de  Vivens  and  the  Sierra  dcQraUa, 
—  48  "M.  Jijona,  a  town  of  6770  inhab.,  with  an  old  Moorish  castle, 
on  the  Cosco,  a  tributary  of  the  Castalla  (see  below).  The  place  lies 
in  an  exuberantly  fertile  district.  —  The  road  then  descends,  past 
the  great  Pantano  (p.  291)  of  Tihi,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  235  ft. 
long,  135  ft.  high,  and  60  ft.  thick,  into  the  valley  of  the  Castalla^ 
the  water-carrier  for  the  huerta  of  Alicante.  —  60  M.  MuchamUl 
(p.  328)  ;  603/4  M.  San  Juan  de  Alicanie  (p.  328).  —  66  M.  AUcanJU, 
see  p.  326. 

36.  From  Madrid  to  Alicante  vid  Alc&zar,  Chinchilla, 
and  La  Encina. 

282  M.  Railwat  (two  througli-traiiis  daily)  in  1474-18  hrs.  (fares  54  p. 
60,  42  p.  35,  25  p.  95  c).  The  mail  train  startins  in  the  evening  is  made  up 
of  first-class  and  second-class  carriages  only.  No  change  of  carriages.  The 
Beville  trains  (B.  40)  also  pass  Alcdzar  (p.  b34),  and  there  is  a  local  train  to 
Aranjttez  (p.  126).  —  Trains  start  at  the  Ettaci&n  del  Mediodia  (p.  63). 
Detpacho  Central^  see  p.  53.  —  Bail  way-restaurants  in  Aranjuez,  Alcazar, 
Albacete^  and  La  Encina. 

Madrid^  see  p.  63.  —  Our  line  coincides  at  first  with  that  to 
Saragossa  (R.  16)  and  then  crosses  the  brook  AhrMgal  and  (farther 
on)  the  ManzatMres,  Fine  retrospect  of  Madrid  and  the  Guadar- 
rama  Mts. 

Beyond  (4V2  M.)  Villaverde  the  railway  to  Algodor  (Toledo)  and 
Cindad  Real  (R.  56)  diverges  to  the  right.  The  main  line  ascends 
gradually  over  a  dreary  plateau  to  (8V2  M.)  Oetafe,  a  small  town 
(4840  inhab.),  with  a  large  Piarist  seminary  (Colegio  de  lot  Padns 
E8colapio$)j  and  also  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Giudad  Real.  The 
parish-church  contains  some  paintings  by  Claudio  CoeUo,  —  About 
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1 V4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Getafe,  beyond  the  railway,  is  El  Punto  or  Cerro 
de  I08  Angelesy  a  conspicnons  hill  supposed  to  be  the  geometrioal 
centre  of  Spain.  On  it  is  the  Ermita  de  los  Angeles^  containing  a 
celebrated  image  of  the  Madonna,  which  is  carried  in  procession  to 
Getafe  on  Ascension  Day  and  is  exhibited  there  till  Whitsuntide. 

13  M.  Pinto,  with  an  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Ar^valo  which 
served  as  the  prison  of  the  Princess  Eboli  (p.  106)  in  1578-81.  — 
17 M.  Valdemoro,  —  We  traverse  the  Meseta  de  Espartinas,  a  mono- 
tonous hill-district.  —  21  M.  Clempozuelos  (* hundred  wells'),  with 
extensive  salt-works.  The  train  now  descends  vi4  (25V2  M.)  Sesena 
into  the  pleasant  vega  of  the  Jarama,  a  wooded  oasis  irrigated  by 
the  Aeiquia  Real.    We  cross  the  Jarama  and  then  the  Tagus. 

3OV2  M.  Aranjuez,  see  p.  126. 

A  Bbanoh  Railway  (96  M.,  in  6V4hr8.^  fares  18  p.  8&,  13  p.  76. 
8  p.  30  c.)  runs  from  Aranjuez  towards  the  E.,  via  (6  M.)  Ontigola^  (10 V«  M.) 
Oca%a,  (37y2  M.)  Tarancdn,  and  (60  M.)  Huete,  to  (95  M.)  Ouenca  (3030  ft.  -, 
*Fonda  d€  la  Iberia^  plain),  the  capital  of  the  New  Castile  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  the  Mcar,  in  the  heart  of  the  wooded  Serrania  de 
Ouenca.  The  town  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  VIII,  in  1177  after 
along  siege,  and  contains  several  interesting  churches.  The  Gothic  Cathedral 
(13th  cent.)  boasts  of  several  works  of  art  (comp.  pp.  Iv,  Ixiii,  Ixxii). 

Our  line  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  park-like  scenery  threaded  by 
the  Tagus.  The  hills  to  the  left  are  planted  with  olives.  We  soon 
emerge  from  the  wooded  district. 

40  M.  Castillejo.  The  treeless  village  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Tagus  is  Anovir  del  Tajo.  A  little  farther  to  the  W.  are  seen 
isolated  masses  of  marl  and  gypsum,  while  Toledo  (p.  129)  and 
the  Sierra  de  Gredos  appear  in  the  distance.  To  the  N.  are  the  Gua- 
darrama  Mts. 

From  Castillejo  a  Branch  Railway  (16  M.,  in  Ihr.  ^  two  trains  daily; 
fares  3  p.  10,  2  p.  40, 1  p.  60c.)  runs  to  Toledo.  The  only  intermediate  station 
is  (77«  M.)  Algodor^  the  juncUon  of  the  direct  railway  from  Madrid  to  Toledo 
«nd  Ciudad  Real  (p.  129).  The  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
the  wide  valley  of  which  is  here  uncultivated.  The  scenery  improves  as 
we  approach  Toledo,  and  the  view  of  the  curious  city  itself  is  very  striking. 
-  16  M.  ToUdo,  see  p.  129. 

Beyond  (45 1/2  M.)  ViUasequiUa  we  see  to  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
^e  town  of  Tepes,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  white  wine.  We  cross 
the  Cedron, 

521/2  M.  Huerta  de  Vcddecwdbanos;  the  village,  with  its  castle, 
lies  3  M.  to  the  left. —  55 V2  M.  El  Casar.  The  train  ascends  gradu- 
*Uy  to  the  Imperceptible  watershed  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Ouadiana.  The  country  affords  su-tenance  for  nothing  but  large  flocks 
of  sheep.  To  the  right,  in  the  distance,  are  the  Mantes  de  Toledo. 

621/2  M.  TemUeque.  The  small  town  (2080  ft.)  lies  IV4  M.  to 
the  8.W.,  on  the  highroad  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia.  —  The  line 
^tersects  a  range  of  hills,  where  gypsum  is  quarried.  —  A  little 
ferther  on  we  reach  the  watershed,  where  the  upper  part  of  La 
**iicha,  the  district  celebrated  in  *Don  Quixote',  begins.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Cervantes  did  not  mean  to  connect  the  places  mentioned 
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in  his  famoas  novel  with  any  real  and  definite  prototypes,  but  his 
general  eharaeterisation  of  the  land  and  people  of  La  Mancha  (Arab. 
mcarwa  =  dry,  desert  land)  is  still  strikingly  apposite  and  true. 
The  district  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  windmills,  and  their  small  size 
(8-10  ft  high)  makes  the  delusion  of  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Coun- 
tenance seem  a  little  less  preposterous. 

Mr,  John  Ormshy^  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  *I>on  Quixote", 
says  that  *'to  anyone  who  knew  the  country  well,  the  mere  style  and  title 
of  'Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha''  gave  the  key  to  the  author's  meaning**,  by 
emphasising  the  incongruity  between  Don  Quixote's  imaginary  world  aad 
that  he  really  liyed  in.  La  Mancha  is  th»  last  part  of  Spain  ''to  suggest 
the  idea  of  romance.  Of  all  the  dull  central  plateaux  of  the  peniniiua  it 
is  the  dullest  tract*'. 

See  'On  the  Trail  of  Don  Quixote*  by  A,  P.  Jaccad^  illustrated  by 
Daniel  Vierge  (Scribner's  Sons  \  1896). 

741/2  M.  VUlacanoi,  a  town  of  6670  inhab.,  celebrated  for  its 
sheep.  A  few  trees  are  seen  here,  encouraged  by  artificial  irrigation. 
—  The  railway  now  traverses  a  district  in  which  much  salt  and 
soda  are  produced.  The  soil  is  covered  with  saline  plants,  and 
two  small  salt-lakes  are  seen  to  the  left.  To  the  N.E.  are  the  outliers 
of  the  Serrania  de  Cuenca  (p.  323),  to  the  S.W.  are  the  mountains 
of  Ciudad  Real.  We  cross  the  two  small  brooks  Rianzares  and 
Oiguela^  on  the  banks  of  which  some  tillage  is  carried  on. 

84  M.  Quero^  in  the  midst  of  a  malarial  salt-district,  with  a  sal- 
ine lake,  draining  towards  the  S.  The  salt  makes  the  soil  fruitful. 
The  old-fashioned  Spanish  plough  is  in  universal  use.  Farther  on 
are  a  few  vineyards,  but  the  soil  generally  is  very  stony.  To  the  S. 
appear  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 

92  M.  Alc&zar  de  San  Juan  (2126  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the 
junction  for  the  trains  to  Andalusia  and  Ciudad  Real  (R.  40).  It  is 
an  attractive  town  of  10,676  inhab.  and  contains  two  churches.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  castle  (al-Ktur)  built  by  the  Moors  and 
afterwards  the  headquarters  of  the  Order  of  San  Juan.  Since  the 
development  of  the  railway-system  the  town  has  become  an  impor- 
tant centre  for  the  wine -trade  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia,  and 
Alicante.  Several  soap-factories  have  been  started  to  utiliEe  the 
soda  and  alkali  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Saltpetre  and  choco- 
late are  also  made  here.  The  knives  offered  for  sale  at  the  railway- 
station  are  inferior  to  those  of  Albacete  (p.  326). 

Alcizar  contends  with  six  other  towns  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
hirthplace  of  Cervantes  (comp.  p.  202).  In  any  case  the  far-reaching 
plain  around  forms  the  stage  for  much  of  the  action  of  his  famous  ro- 
mance. Its  appearance  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  early  morning, 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  Cervantes  himself,  'Aurora  shows  herself  throuf^ 
the  doors  and  balconied  windows  of  the  horizon  of  La  Mancha*.  To  ^e 
K.E.,  about  20  M.  oflF,  lies  the  poor  village  of  Toboso.  ArgamasiOa  de  Alba 
(p.  846),  16  M.  to  the  S.,  is  generally  accepted  at  the  birthplace  of  Don 
Quixote. 

The  railway  to  Alicante  runs  to  the  S.E.  from  Alcazar  througk 
a  grain-growing  district  97  M.  Campo  dt  Criptdna  (2235  ft),  with 
6800  inhab.,  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  MoUno$^  where  there 
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is  A  group  of  windmills,  supposed  to  be  tiie  scene  of  Don  Qnixote's 
famous  adventure.  —  107  M.  Zdnccurcu  —  116^2  M.  SoeuMlamoi 
(2215  ft)  possesses  a  grove  of  Barbary  oaks  (Queretu  baUota)^  the 
edible  acorns  of  which  furnished  Don  Quixote  with  a  text  for  his 
praise  of  the  golden  age  (I.  ii.  3).  Excellent  charcoal  (ca/rb6n  fuerte) 
Is  made  from  the  timber  of  these  trees. 

1261/2  M.  ViUarrobUdo  (2376  ft.),  with  9520inhab.,  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  oak-forests  (robU  =  oak). 

About  23  M.  to  the  N.  is  Belmonte,  built  by  the  Marqu^t  de  ViUena  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  cent,  and  an  admirable  apecimen  of  a  Spanish  castle. 

136  M.  Mcstas  Vtrdea.  Beyond  (140  M.)  Minaya  the  train  in- 
tersects a  hill  of  carbonate  of  lime  (^Spanish  white'),  used  by  the 
people  as  a  stomachic  cordial  and  to  whitewash  their  houses.  — 
151  M.  La  Boda;  162  M.  La  Ometa.  The  railway  crosses  the  Canal 
di  San  Jorge^  which,  like  the  larger  Canal  de  Maria  CrUtinaj  helps 
to  drain  the  malarious  marshes  near  Albacete. 

174  M.  Albacete  (2260  ft. ;  Fonda  de  FrancisquiUo ;  Rail,  Restau- 
rant), tbe  Arabic  alr-Bastta^  is  the  capital  of  a  province  and  contains 
21,637  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  older  part,  the  Alio 
de  la  Villa,  and  of  the  modern  lower  town,  with  the  Bull  Ring,  the 
Casa  de  Mademidad,  the  Audiencia,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Conde  de 
Plno-Hermoso, 

It  i3  celebrated  for  its  knives  (navajasy  euchiUos)  and  daggers  (pt^ale$)y 
OB  the  blades  of  which  are  engraved  suggestive  inscriptions  such  as  no 
me  taque*  sin  razon  ni  me  entres  sin  onor;  soy  sola  y  sin  compaSiera\  vivan  los 
amantes  del  rey\  soy  de/ensa  de  mi  du^  solo^  y  biva.  The  handles  are  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  copper.  These  knives,  of  somewhat  rough  workmanship, 
are  oflfered  for  sale  at  the  railway  station  (bargaining  necessary). 

185  M.  CMncliilla,  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Murcia  and 
Cartagena  (R.  38;  carriages  changed  by  second  and  third  class 
passengers).  The  town  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  N.,  on  a  tufa-hill  650  ft. 
high,  containing  innumerable  cave-dwellings. 

196  M.  ViUar  (2500  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  this  line.  We  then 
traverse  a  salt-district,  with  a  lake.  The  stations  are  few  and  far 
between.   To  the  N.  are  the  Mutlas  de  CarceUn  (4070  ft.). 

210  M.  Alpera,  Farther  on  we  see  to  the  right  the  *Pantano  de 
Almansa  (comp.  p.  291),  which  the  Moors  constructed  between  the 
rocky  walls  of  a  valley.  The  huge  dam  of  masonry  batters  towards  the 
top.    The  basin  thus  formed  is  1^/4  M.  square  and  265  ft.  deep. 

222  M.  Almansa  (2245  ft.),  dominated  by  a  Moorish  castle  on  a 
white  limestone  rock,  rising  picturesquely  from  the  plain.  A  pyra- 
mid to  the  S.  of  the  town  marks  the  spot  where  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
routed  the  Austrian  army  under  Las  Minas  (April  25th,  1707)  and 
80  secured  Spain  for  Philip  V. 

234  M.  La  Enoina  (2340  ft.;  Bail,  Restaurant),  named  after  the 
old  Venta  de  la  Enciruiy  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Valencia 
(R.  33 ;  carriages  changed,  except  by  first-class  passengers). 

The  train  now  descends  gradually  to  the  S.E.  into  the  valley  of 
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the  Vinala/p6,  The  ti&nsition  from  the  olive- growing  region  of  the 
central  plateau  to  the  Africa-like  coast-district  is  well  marked.  To 
the  left  is  the  Siefta  Orosa ,  to  the  right  the  Sierra  Laeera.  —  The 
train  proceeds  in  windings,  past  the  Lomas  de  los  Ninoi,  to  (238  M.) 
Caudete^  the  station  for  the  town  of  that  name,  3  M.  to  the  W.,  at  the 
foot  o{  the  Llanos  de  las  ViUares.  —  We  cross  the  Rarnbla  del  Angosto. 

246  M.  Villena  (1666  ft.),  a  town  of  13,720  inhab.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yinalap6,  with  the  interesting  ancestral  chateau  of  the 
Marqutfs  de  Villena.  —  Near  Villena  is  the  Laguna  Salada,  which 
in  the  hot  season  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt. 

A  Branch  Bailwat  (13  M.,  in  I-IV4  hr.)  rans  to  the  W.  from  Villena, 
via  (5  M.)  Las  Virtudes  and  through  the  Sierra  de  SaUnaiy  to  Yeola,  a  town 
of  18,000  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  Monte  CastiUo.  —Another 
line  (20  M.,  in  2  hrs.)  runs  to  the  N.E.,  via  (ISVa  M.)  BaSierae  (p.  321),  to 
Booi^ente,  whence  it  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Alcoy. 

As  we  proceed,  we  have  the  Pena  Bubia  to  the  E.  —  262  M. 
Sax  lies  to  the  right,  on  a  rock  (Lat  saxurn)  shaped  like  the  head 
of  an  elephant,  and  has  a  mined  castle.  —  The  train  crosses  the 
Vinalap6  and  penetrates  the  Pena  de  la  Correta  (2866  ft.)  by  a  tun- 
nel. To  the  left,  as  we  emerge,  is  the  village  of  Petrel,  with  an  old 
castle,  on  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  del  Cid.  —  256  M.  Elda,  with  a  fertile 
huerta  and  an  imposing  chateau ;  269  M.  Mondvar,  an  agricultural 
town  with  9636  inhabitants.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Vinalapo,  quits 
the  valley,  and  runs  towards  the  E.  To  the  left  rises  the  PenadeAjdn, 

263V2  M.  Novelda  (830  ft.),  with  9965  inhab.,  lies  I1/4M.  tothe 
W.,  amid  orange-trees  and  palms.  The  women  make  lace,  like  that 
of  Catalonia. 

The  sulphur- baths  of  Salinetae  de  Elda  (68*  Fahr.)  lie  2  M.  from 
Novelda.  —  A  good  road  leads  direct  from  Novelda  to  EUhe  (p.  329)  and 
CreviUente  (p.  330). 

The  train  passes  Monforte-'Qaharrera^  and  crosses  the  narrow  Col 
de  la  Hermosa.  —  277 V2  M.  San  Vicente  del  Rcupeig ,  with  many 
country-houses.  The  bare  castle-rock  of  Alicante  rises  conspicuously 
over  the  desert-like  landscape.  —  282  M.  Alicante. 

Alicante.  —  B&ilway  Stations.  1.  Estaeidn  de  Madrid  (PI.  A,  2),  for 
the  railway  to  La  Bncina  and  Madrid.  2.  Estaeidn  de  Mwda  (PI.  A,  4), 
for  the  railway  to  Murcia  (R.  37).  —  The  omnibuses  of  the  larger  hotels 
meet  the  trains. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  Passengers  are  landed  in  small  boats  (50  c,  luggage 
50  c).  A  bargain  should  be  made  for  forwarding  the  luggage  to  the  hotel 
(1-2  p.).  —  Steambbs  ply  to  all  Spanish  ports  (including  Denia,  p.  320), 
Marseilles,  England,  etc. 

Hotels.  Hotel  de  Ibobra,  at  the  harbour,  with  view,  good  cuisine, 
very  fair^  Hot.  de  Boma  t  de  la  Mabika,  also  on  the  harbour,  pens.  9p. » 
Hot.  Bossio  (PI.  a;  C,  D,  3),  these  two  well  spoken  of. 

Oaf^B.  Caf4  EspaHol,  Casino ,  in  the  Paseo  de  los  Mrfrtires ;  Cqfi  del 
Comercio.  Cafi  Suizo    Calle  de  San  Fernando.  —  Restaurant  del  Comercio. 

Sea  Bathi.  Bcmos  de  Diana,  Bofios  de  la  Esperanta,  in  the  N.B.  angle 
of  the  harbour,  much  frequented  in  summer  by  the  Madrilenos. 

Theatres.  Tealro  Principal  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  Plaza  del  Teatrot  Teatro  Cireo, 
Plaza  de  Balmes.  —  BuU  Bing  {Plaza  de  Toros;  PI.  D,  E,  1),  to  the  N.  of 
the  town  (corridas  in  midsummer  only). 
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Diligeaee  OttM  for  Jijona  (p.  823),  CtUe  de  Gravlna  Ot  for  ^coy 
(p.  823),  Pweo  de  M^ndez  KuSez  9. 

Pott  Office  (Correo),  Plaza  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  G,8,  4).  —  Telegraph 
Office,  Calle  Gravina. 

Britieh  Yice-Oonaul,  /.  W.  Cwmming^  Galle  San  Fernando  86.  —  Vnit«4 
Btatee  Yice-Oonsn],  Hmry  C.  Carey.  —  Lloyd's  Agente,  Cair«y  A  Co. 

Bank.    Cwnming  Brothers,  Calle  San  Fernando  86. 

Chief  Attraetiona  (i/sl  day).  Pa$eo  de  los  Mdrtiru^  Eatt  Mole  of  (he 
Harbour,  Pateo  de  MiudBt  NvMez,  CattiUo  de  Santa  Barbarci. 

Alicante,  the  Moorish  Lekant  or  Alkant,  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  a  busy  commercial  town,  with  50,000  inhab.,  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Lucentum^  which  probably  lay  a  little  to  the  N.  It 
lies  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  opens  towards  the 
S.  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cabo  de  las  HuertaSf  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Cabo  de  Santa  Pola.  The  capacious  harbour  is  protected  by 
two  large  moles.  Both  town  and  bay  are  dominated  by  a  rocky  hill, 
crowned  by  the  Castillo  de  Santa  Barbara,  Its  sheltered  position  and 
mild,  dry  climate  (comp.  p.  336)  make  Alicante  a  favourable  winter- 
lesidence  for  invalids.  The  summer  is  hot,  but  Alicante  escapes  the 
pttching  Leveche  of  Murcia  (p.  293).  A  good  supply  of  water  was 
Mftvided  in  1898.  —  The  famous  wines  of  Alicante  include  the 
hndeUol,  Aloque,  Belmete,  Malva^iaj  and  Moscatel.  Other  exporti 
are  fruits,  saffron,  raisins,  oil,  liquorice,  and  esparto  grass  (p.  332). 

From  the  Estacidn  de  Madrid  (PL  A,  2)  the  wide  Calle  de  Mais- 
onnave  leads  into  the  town.  At  its  intersection  with  the  Avenida  del 
Doctor  Gftdea  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  EUuterio  Afal«onnai?c(d.l890), 
a  native  of  Alicante,  who  shared  the  government  of  Spain  with 
Castelar  in  1873. 

The  Harbour  is  skirted  by  the  *Pa8eo  de  los  M&rtires  (PL  B, 
C,D,  4),  a  double  avenue  of  closely-planted  date-palms,  containing 
the  chief  hotels  and  caf^s.  Passing  the  Mercado  (PL  D,  4),  which 
presents  a  busy  scene  in  the  morning,  we  reach  the  E,  Mole  [MueUe; 
PL  D,  4),  at  the  extremity  of  which  stands  a  small  lighthouse.  The 
view  of  the  town  from  this  point,  with  its  white,  flat-roofed  houses, 
its  palms,  and  the  bare  and  tawny  cliffs  of  the  castle-hill,  has  prob- 
ably no  parallel  in  Europe. 

Parallel  with  the  harbour  runs  the  Caxlb  db  San  Fernando 
[PI.  C,  D,  4),  the  chief  business-street  of  the  town,  containing  sev- 
eral caf^s.  Towards  tbe  W.  it  ends  at  the  Plaza  db  Isabel  Segunda 
(PL  2;  0,  3, 4),  which  is  planted  with  palms. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Mercado,  in  the  Plaza  de  Alfonso 
Doce,  lies  the  Casa  Consistorial  (town-hall ;  PL  D,  3),  a  baroque 
edifice  with  four  corner-towers,  a  tiled  dome,  and  singular  portals. 
In  the  middle  of  the  main  facade  are  the  arms  of  Alicante,  vrith 
two  bears  as  supporters.  —  From  the  town-hall  the  Calle  de  Jorge 
Juan  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (PL  8 ;  E,  3), 
a  Gothic  but  much  modernized  building,  with  two  truncated  towers 
and  an  interesting  baroque  portal.  —  Returning  to  the  town-hall, 
we  proceed  thence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  collegiate  church  of  — 
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San  ITicdlai  d«  Bari  (PI.  D,  3),  wMck  is  dedicated  to  ^e  tutel- 
ary saint  of  Alicante.  It  was  erected  in  1616  et  6eq.  in  the  style  of 
Herrera,  but  was  never  finished.  Above  the  main  entrance  (Galle 
de  Labradores)  is  a  gronp  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  INTEBIOB  is  simple  but  very  effective  in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of 
the  coro.  It  consists  practically  of  the  nave  and  the  capilla  mayor,  as  the 
aisles  and  transept  are  merely  indicated  and,  as  it  were,  in  an  embryo  state. 
The  singular  internal  vaulting  of  the  capilla  mayor  and  the  cimtborio  re- 
sembles a  crown.  A  kind  of  triforium  runs  round  the  whole  church.  — 
The  Cloistbkb  are  interesting. 

The  Calle  de  los  Angeles  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  elm-shaded 
Pcueo  de  Mendez  Nunez  (PI.  D,  3)  or  Alameda,  a  long  terrace  raised 
above  the  street  below  and  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  To  the  S.W. 
it  abuts  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitiicidn  (PI.  3;  C,  3),  with  its  kiosque 
and  fountain.  From  the  N.  end  of  the  Alameda  we  may  proceed 
to  the  left  to  the  Plaza  del  Teatro  TPl.  6;  C,  3},  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  the  Teatro  Principal  (p.  326). 

For  a  visit  to  the  Castillo  de  Santa  Barbara  (PI.  £,  3 ;  ca.  625  ft) 
an  order  (pase)  is  necessary,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Oobiemo 
Miliiar  in  the  Oalle  de  Castauos,  to  the  S.  of  the  theatre.  The  as- 
cent takes  20  min.,  the  whole  visit  about  1  hr.  The  gates  are  closed 
at  6  p.m.  —  From  the  Alameda  we  proceed  at  first  towards  the 
N.E.,  till  we  reach  a  footpath  which  ascends  towards  the  E.  and 
eventually  joins  the  road  mentioned  below.  The  route  winds  up 
past  all  manner  of  walls,  bastions,  and  buildings.  The  ground  is 
overgrown  with  cactus  (Cactus  opuntia;  pita).  The  order  is  shown 
at  the  first  gate  and  given  up  at  the  second.  The  ♦View  from  the 
top  includes  the  mountains  to  the  N.,  the  smiling  huerta  of  Alicante, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  coast-line  as  far  as  the  Cabo  de  Palos 
(p.  336).  The  town  lies  immediately  below  our  feet.  (Sketching  is 
not  allowed.)  —  In  returning  we  may  follow  the  road  which  de- 
scends in  a  wide  curve,  passing  the  Tobacco  Factory  (VL  E,  1 ;  6-6000 
work-girls)  and  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  to  the  N.  suburb, 
Arrabal  de  San  Ant6n, 

EzcDBSioMS.  From  the  Mercado  (p.  327)  we  proceed  to  the  B.  via  the 
Plaza  de  Ramiro  (PI.  E,  3,  4)  and  along  the  hot  and  dusty  Alcoy  road, 
skirting  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  castle-hill,  to  the  suburb  of  Vol  Boch^  in- 
habited by  fishermen  and  containing  a  chapel  of  the  Virffen  del  Sectnrt 
(PI.  12  V  F,  3).  Farther  on  (2  M.)  is  the  Convento  de  Santa  Olara  or  de 
SarUa  Faz^  containing  one  of  the  tftiree  handkerchiefs  (tuddrios)  with  which 
St.  Veronica  wiped  the  Saviour^s  face  (la  tagrada  riMquia  de  la  eereiUtinut 
Fat).  The  others  are  at  Rome  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Jaen  (p.  351).  — 
A  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  park  of  Buena  Visia ,  now  in  possession  of 
M.  Prytz.  Swedish  vice-consul  (visitors  admitted).  —  Another  pleasant  ex- 
cursion (tartana  5-6  p.)  may  be  made  to  (6  M.)  San  Jwm  de  Alieankt  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  CastaUat  and  (^4  M.)  Muchamiel  Cmuch  honey'),  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Huerta.  This  fertile  district  is  watered  from  the 
Aeud*  de  San  Juan  y  iiuchamid  and  from  the  Pantano  de  Tibi  (p.  S32). 
Among  the  details  of  interest  are  the  Moorish  sluice-gates  (eompiurtat)  and 
the  fences  of  reed  (arundo  doncuc)  with  which  the  gardens  are  enclosed. 
Numerous  olives  (grotaki)  grow  here,  a3  well  as  the  Muscatel  grapes  from 
which  the  heady  Alo<tite  (p.  827)  is  made. 

From  Muchamiel  to  Jijona  and  Alcoy ^  see  B.  35. 
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47  M.  Bailwat  (two  trains  daily)  in  8V4-3Va  hrs.  (farcfl  8  p.  66,  6  p.  65, 
4  p.  30  c).  Th«  trains  atart  from  the  Bgtacidn  de  Mwrcia.  There  u  no 
railway-reatauraat  en  route.  —  Pataengers  for  Cartagena  (p.  336)  change  car- 
riages at  Alquerfas. 

The  palm-groYes  of  Elche  and  Crevillente,  the  cactna-clad  slopes  of 
Callosa,  the  wheat-fields  of  Orihuela,  and  the  luxuriant  huerta  of  Murcia 
form  a  series  of  charming  pictures  hardly  paralleled  elsewhere. 

Alicante ,  see  p.  326.  —  The  train  runs  at  first  along  the  coast, 
passing  a  large  garden  of  palms.  It  then  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  a 
Tierra  de  Secano  (p.  294),  where  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
often  ripens  barley  by  the  end  of  March.  —  Near  (7  M.)  Santa  Pola 
lay  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  Ilici  (see  below),  recentiy  made 
known  through  antiquities  found  here.  To  the  right  is  the  8ierra  de 
San  Paacital,  The  district  becomes  more  fertile  and  a  few  palms  are 
seen.  Before  reaching  Elche,  we  pass  through  part  of  its  palm-grove 
(see  below). 

13  M.  Elohe  (288  ft;  Fonda  de  la  Confiansa,  pens.  7  p.,  very  fair), 
perhaps  the  Iberian  Helike,  which  defeated  Hamilcar,  and  the  Roman 
lUcij  is  a  town  of  28,000  inhab.,  on  the  Vinalap^.  Nowhere  oLse  in 
Spain  is  the  former  presence  of  the  Moors  more  clearly  indicated. 
Tbe  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  the  azuletjo  domes,  the  flat-roofed, 
whitewashed,  and  almost  windowless  houses,  and  the  slender  palms, 
often  80  ft  Mgh,  all  recall  the  Orient. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a  large  W.  portal  and  a  beautiful 
Mae-tiled  dome,  with  gilded  ribs.  Its  lofty  tower  should  be  as- 
cended for  its  view  of  the  palm-grove.  Over  the  high-altar  is  a 
celebrated  statue  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Asuncion  (chief  festival  on 
Aug.  16th).  —  The  other,  buildings  of  interest  include  the  Casa 
Capitular f  in  the  Plaza  Mayor;  the  Calandura^  or  prison,  formerly 
tlie  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Altamira ;  and  the  tower  of  Rapaamblanc. 

No  tourist  should  omit  a  visit  to  the  *Palm  Grove  of  Elche,  which 
extends  right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town  and  offers  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  in  Spain.  The  visitor  can  hardly  believe  that  he 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  India.  Parts  of  the  groves  are  not 
enclosed  in  any  way,  but  a  guide  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable.  In 
summer  as  early  an  hour  as  possible  should  be  chosen  for  the  ex- 
cursion. The  oasis  is  irrigated  with  the  aid  of  a  large  pantano 
(p.  291),  in  a  gorge  of  the  Vinalapo,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Elche.  The 
grove  contains  about  116,000  Date  Palrm  (Phoenix  dactylifera;  pal- 
mem),  which  are  planted  at  intervals  of  about  6^2  ft.,  *with  their 
foot  in  water,  their  head  in  the  fire  of  heaven\  as  the  Arabic  saying 
bas  it  Between  the  rows  of  palms,  most  of  which  are  66-85  ft  high, 
are  shallow  trenches,  in  which  cotton,  lucerne,  pomegranates,  and 
vegetables  are  cultivated. 

The  psdms  require  careful  cultiyation.  The  male  palms  blossom  in 
May  and  their  pollen  (farina)  is  then  sprinkled  by  the  husbandmen  over 
the  female  palms.  The  latter  bear  their  fruit  (ddtile$)  every  other  year,  and 
ttie  average  crop  is  worth  about  350,(XX)p.,  each  tree  producing  three  ar- 
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robaa  (7&  lbs.)  of  dates.  The  dates  ripen  between  Noy.  and  the  following 
spring,  and  are  much  inferior  o  those  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  The 
leaves  of  the  male  palms  and  of  the  barren  female  palms  have  also  a 
market  yalue,  as  they  are  cut  at  Easter,  made  up  into  bundles  (ramiUetes)^ 
blessed  by  the  priests,  and  sold  to  the  pious  thronghout  Spain,  who  attadi 
them  to  their  houses  as  a  sure  safeguard  against  lightning.  To  prepare 
them  for  this  use,  the  leaves  are  bleached  on  the  threes  by  being  tightly 
bound  up.  A  tree  can  stand  this  operation  once  in  four  years,  and  the 
annual  number  so  treated  is  about  8000.  Bach  tree  yields  about  ten  ramil* 
letes,  worth  about  60  c.  each.  The  'hortolano^  climbs  the  branchless  trees 
by  means  of  a  rope  passed  round  his  waist,  while  he  presses  his  feet 
against  the  trunk. 

Beyond  Elche  the  train  crosses  the  rambla  of  the  Vinalapo.  To 
the  left  is  the  salt  AUmfera  de  Elche,  into  which  the  Vinalapo  flows 
at  high  water.    To  the  right  rises  the  Sierra  de  la  Madera. 

19i/2  M.  Crevillente,  a  town  of  9860inhab.,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  and  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  Just 
beyond  the  station  we  obtain  a  wide  view  to  the  S.  of  the  plain  of 
the  SegHra  (p.  331),  with  the  towns  of  San  Filipe  Neri,  Catrdl,  and 
Dolores  (see  below).  The  sea  is  hidden  by  the  Sierra  del  Molar.  To 
the  N.  is  the  Sierra  de  OreviUente,  to  the  W.  the  Sierra  de  CaUosa. 

24V2M.  Albat^ra-Catral  (33  ft.),  the  station  for  the  two  small 
towns  of  these  names. 

Fbom  Albatbba-Oatbal  to  Tobrbvibja,  17  M.,  railway  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(fares  3  p.  15,  2  p.  36,  1  p.  60  c).  The  railway  crosses  the  Segura  beyond 
(6  M.)  Almoradi- Dolores^  and  intersects  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  Mondcgfo 
near  (9V2  M.)  RoJales-Benijd/cw.    It  then  descends  between  two  salt  lakes. 

—  17  M.  Torrevieja  is  a  small  seaport  (7830  inhab.)  near  the  Cabo  Ctrvara, 

The  railway  to  Murcia  passes  the  villages  of  Qranja  de  Rocamora 
and  Cox,  the  first  with  an  Oriental-looking  church,  the  other  dom- 
inated by  a  Moorish  castle.  We  approach  the  Sierra  de  Callosa. 

28  M.  Callosa  de  Segura,  a  thorougWy  Moorish  little  town,  in 
which  the  Gothic  church  built  by  Charles  V.  seems  curiously  out  of 
place.  Some  of  the  dwellings  are  built  into  the  rock  like  caves.  The 
hill-slopes  are  covered  with  cactus  and  agaves,  while  palms  and 
orange-trees  also  abound. 

We  now  enter  the  fertile  grain-growing  plain  of  Orihufla,  wat- 
ered by  the  copious  Segura.  To  the  right  is  the  barren  Cerro  de  Oro, 
with  its  Moorish  dwellings.  In  the  distance  appears  the  -Sierra  de 
OrihtLeUij  with  its  muelas. 

33  M.  Orilin^la  (Fonda  la  Catalana;  Fonda  de  E$pana),  the  O- 
c«Ws(?)  of  the  Goths,  and  the  Auriwaleh  or  OryHl  of  the  Moors,  is  a 
own  of  26,960  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Situated  at  the  base 
of  the  sierra  of  its  own  name,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  celebrated  Huerta 
of  the  Segura,  the  fertility  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  Spanish  say- 
ing: llueva  6  no  llueva,  irigo  a  Orihuela  (*rain  or  no  rain,  there's 
wheat  in  Orihuela').  The  town  suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake 
of  1829,  which  also  destroyed  several  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 

—  Orihuela  contains  an  uninteresting  Gothic  Cathedral,  an  Episcopal 
Palace,  with  a  handsome  staircase,  and  a  Colegio,  with  a  fine  portal. 

.  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  Castle  above  the  town, 
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and  to  the  highflying  Seminario  Concilia/t  de  San  Miguil^  which 
affords  a  view  extending  over  the  plain  of  the  Segura  as  far  asMnioia. 
The  orange- groves  of  the  Alameda  del  ChorrOy  to  the  S.  of  the  town, 
are  also  attractive. 

The  train  crosses  the  Segura.  To  the  left  is  the  Sierra  de  Colum- 
hares.  —  37  M.  Beniel;  40  M.  Zeneta.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Segura, 
appears  the  Monte  Agttdoy  a  trap  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a 
Moorish  castle  and  adopted  as  the  cognizance  of  the  Huerta  of  Murcia 
(p.  332),  the  S.  margin  of  which  is  now  skirted  by  the  railway. 

4OV2  M.  Mnrcia-Alqnerias,  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Carta- 
gena (R.  38).  —  In  the  distance  rises  the  lofty  tower  of  the  cathedral 
of  Murcia.  The  fertile  huerta  is  surrounded  by  bare  and  parched- 
looking  mountains.  Through  the  valley  to  the  W.  runs  the  railway 
to  Lorca  (Granada).  —  44  M.  Beniajdnj  situated  to  the  left,  amidst 
orange-trees  and  blue-gum  trees  (Eucalyptus  globulus), 

47  M.  Murcia,  see  p.  333. 

38.  From  Chinchilla  (Madrid)  to  Murcia  and 
Cartagena. 

141  M.  Eailwat  (two  trains  daily)  in  7-IOV2  hrs. ;  farea  27  p.  20.  21  p.  10, 
12  p.  95  c.  (to  Murcia,  101  M.,  in  6-71/2  hrs. ;  fares  19  p.  40,  16  p.  6,  9  p.  'Jfe  c). 
A  local  train  also  runs  from  AlcantariUa  (p.  332)  to  Cartagena.  The  mail 
train  leaving  Madrid  at  7.45  p.m.  has  first  and  second  class  carriages  only. 
There  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  ChinchiUa.  —  Passengers  for  Baza  (and 
Granada;  B.  39)  change  carriages  at  AlcantariUa,  those  for  Elche  and  Ali- 
ante  (B.  37)  at  Alqttmat  (see  above). 

The  railway  runs  through  a  singular  region.  After  leaving  the  corn 
and  olive  growing  lands  of  the  central  plateau,  we  enter  a  desert  of  marl, 
<toy,  and  sand,  above  which  rise  a  few  shameless  hills.  We  then  descend, 
bigh  up  on  the  side  of  the  vsJley  of  the  Segura,  which  makes  part  of  this 
desert  unexpectedly  tillable.  At  the  foot  of  tbe  descent  we  reach  the 
Huerta  of  Murcia,  which  is  more  luxuriant  than  even  the  Vega  of  Granada 
or  the  Huerta  of  Valencia.  The  final  part  of  the  journey,  landing  us  at 
the  best  harbour  on  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  of  Spain,  traverses  another 
'despoblado'.  —  Those  who  travel  by  the  mail  train  to  or  from  Madrid 
pass  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  scenery  (between  Agramdn  and 
Cartagena)  by  day.  —  Best  views  to  the  right. 

From  Madrid  to  (185  M.)  ChinchiUa^  see  R.  36.  Our  line  here 
diverges  to  tbe  S.  from  that  to  La  Encina.   The  scenery  is  dreary. 

7'/2  M.  Poso  Canada,  We  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
Turia  and  the  Segura  and  pass  the  Penas  de  San  Pedro  (right).  — 
251/2  M.  Tobarra  (2070  ft.),  a  prettily  situated  town  with  7930  in- 
habitants. In  the  distance  to  the  right  are  seen  the  Sierra  de  Al- 
cardt  (6910  ft.)  and  the  Calar  del  Mundo  (5440  ft.).  The  fertile 
district  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  Tobarra ,  which  the  railway 
follows  all  the  way  to  Agramon.  —  In  front  appears  the  Sierra  de 
Uu  Cobras. 

31  M.  Hellin ,  with  14,100  inhab.,  lies  in  a  monotonous  but 
well-tilled  district.  At  Azaraque^  near  the  town,  is  a  sulphur-spring. 
The  sulphur-mines  of  Hellin,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans,  lie 
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about  12  M.  to  the  S.  —  Beyond  (43  M.)  Agrum6n  we  descend  to 
the  Mundo ,  which  here  penetrates  the  monntains  by  a  deep  gorge. 
We  cross  the  Bambla  de  ScUtavdr.  —  5072  M.  Las  Minas  del  Mundo, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Mundo  and  the  Segwra  (p.  330),  with  yaluable 
8ulphur«mines,  which  belong  to  the  state. 

The  railway  now  follows  the  winding  course  of  the  Se^ura,  which 
sweeps  to  the  S.  round  the  Sierra  de  la  Cdbeza.  Rice  is  grown  in 
the  marshes.  The  train  penel^ates  the  conglomerate  hills  by  two 
tunnels  and  reaches  a  district,  the  wealth  of  which  consists  in  its 
esparto  grass  (Macrochloa  tenadssima),  a  useful  plant  which  is  cut 
twice  in  the  year.  The  young  stems  afford  an  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle,  while  the  fibrous  leaves  are  made  into  matting,  baskets,  ropes, 
and  sandals.  Their  chief  use,  however,  is  now  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  for  which  large  quantities  are  exported  to  England. 

541/2  M.  CaUuparra.  The  railway  crosses  two  ramblas  descending 
from  the  Sierra  de  la  Cabeza.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Segura 
are  the  Cerro  de  SoUraoSj  the  Caheta  del  Asno,  and  other  curiously- 
shaped  mountains.  —  69^/2  M.  Cieza  (590  ft.),  a  town  with  11,900 
inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  in  an  olive-grove  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Segura.  The  immediate  huerta  of  the  town  is  very  fertile,  and 
we  now  reach  the  zone  of  the  regular  orange-culture.  —  Near  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  fortification. 

76  M.  Blanca  lies  to  the  right,  on  the  Segura,  and  is  cpmmanded 
by  the  Fena  Negra,  with  the  ruins  of  a  M)orish  castle.  NumenMis 
orange-groves.  To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  de  la  Pila.  —  84  M. 
Archena,  a  town  with  4490  iuhab.,  lies  on  the  Segura,  472  M.  to  the 
W.  A  little  to  the  N.,  in  a  side-valley,  lie  the  Bafios  de  Aroheiia 
(two  hotels),  the  warm  sulphur-springs  of  which  (125®  Fahr.)  yield 
about  83,000  gallons  daily  and  attract  several  thousand  visitors. 
The  seasons  are  April-June  and  Sept.  Ist  to  Nov.  20th. 

871/2  M.  Lorqui ,  the  Roman  Jlorcij  with  a  small  natron-lake. 
Near  it  Publius  and  Gnaeus  Scipio  were  defeated  by  Masiuissa.  — 
To  the  left,  as  we  proceed,  lies  Molina,  with  its  saline  springs.  The 
train  crosses  the  Segura.  —  90  M.  Alguaaas  lies  on  the  ifuto,  which 
descends  from  the  Sierra  de  la  Mula  (5190  ft)  and  is  notorious  for 
its  'avenidas'  (p.  292).  We  cross  the  stream  by  an  iron  bridge.  — 
911/2  M.  Cotillas,  with  a  palace  of  the  Marques  de  Corvera,  to  whom 
most  of  the  soil  here  belongs.  We  cross  the  Rambla  Salada,  To  the 
left  is  Jabali  Nuevo. 

9572  M.  Alcantarilla,  a  town  of  4780  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of 
ike  line  to  Baza  and  Granada  (R.  39)  and  is  also  connected  with 
Muroia  by  tramway.  It  lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Huerta  of  Murda 
and  on  the  great  'vuelta'  of  the  Segura ,  which  here  makes  a  right- 
angled  turn  to  the  E.  In  the  distance  are  seen  Afurcta,  the  Monte 
Agudo ,  and  the  Montana  de  Fuensanta  (p.  335).  —  Farther  on  we 
pass  the  large  Convento  de  loa  Frailes  de  San  JeriSnimo  and  tht  village 
^f  Jabali  Viejo  (left).  —  100  M.  Mureia. 
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Mnroi*.  —  The  Baalway  Station  (Eiiaeidn)  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  towB, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Segura. 

HoteU.  *HoTBi.  Uniybbsai.,  Plasa  de  San  Francisco  8,  pens.  8-9  p.; 
FoKDA  DBL  GoHBBCio,  Callo  del  Principe  Alfonso  j  Fonda  db  Padbon,  very 
feir.  —  Ca/4  Imperial,  near  the  Fonda  del  Comereio. 

PMt  Office  ( Ootreo)^  Calle  de  San  Cristobal,  off  the  Calle  del  Principe 
Alfonso.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  Barrio  Nuevo. 

Shops.  The  celebrated  Manias  of  H arcia ,  as  well  as  Earringi  and 
other  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  may  be  obtained  at  several  shops  in  the 
Calle  de  la  Plateria. 

Teatro  Somea,  Plaza  de  Julian  Bom^a.  —  Flaza  de  Tores,  to  the  W. 
of  the  town. 

The  Market,  held  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  in  the  Arenal  and  the  adjacent 
side-streets,  should  be  visited  to  see  both  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry 
imantas^ /ajtu,  aipargafoi^  etc.)  and  the  glass,  pottery,  and  saddle-bags 
(d^orjas)  offered  for  sale.  —  In  Holy  Week  (Semana  Santa)  imposing 
Proteutoiu  are  held. 

Chief  Attra<^ona  (half-a-day) :  Cathedral^  with  view  from  the  tower ; 
Catte  da  JYincipe  Alfonto;  CaUe  de  la  Phteria;  Maieeon;  Ermita  de  Jews. 

Murcia  (140  ft.),  the  Medtnat  Mursiya  of  the  Moors,  is  the  capital 
of  the  former  kingdom  and  the  present  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1291.  Pop.  108,400.  It  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura  (the  Tader  of  the  Ancients  and  the 
Shdcdra  of  the  Moors),  which  descends  from  the  Gastilian  plateau, 
traverses  the  blooming  huerta  of  Murcia,  then  flows  to  the  E.  past 
Orihuela  and  Dolores,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  Mediterranean, 
atout  30  M.  to  the  N.E.  The  city  still  preserves  a  semi-Oriental 
character,  but  has  no  special  objects  of  interest  except  the  cathedral. 
The  delights  of  a  visit  to  Murcia  lie  mainly  in  its  beautiful  situa- 
tion and  the  view  of  the  Montana  de  Fuensanta  (p.  335). 

The  climate  of  Murcia  (comp.  p.  294)  is  liable  to  more  variation 
than  that  of  the  maritime  towns.  The  summer  is  extremely  warm 
(maximum  120®Fahr.),  and  the  winter  is  comparatively  cold.  While 
at  Barcelona  the  thermometer  almost  never  falls  below  freezing 
point,  ten  degrees  of  frost  are  by  no  means  unheard  of  in  Murcia. 
The  young  plants  are  often  frost-bitten  on  the  nights  of  March  and 
have  to  be  protected  against  the  N.  wind  by  potsherds.  The  elms, 
planes,  mulberries,  and  fig-trees  seldom  put  forth  their  leaves  before 
the  second  half  of  March. 

The  city  is  undoubtedly  of  Iberian  origia,  but  is  unknown  to  history 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Moors.  After  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of 
Cordova  it  belonged  in  turn  to  Jimeria ,  Toledo ,  and  Seville.  In  1172  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Almohadet  (p.  354),  and  from  1224  to  1243  it 
formed  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom  under  ^Ahdallah  eVAdil.  In  the 
latter  year  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile.  Numerous  Catalan, 
Aragonese,  and  French  families  then  took  up  their  abode  here,  and  their 
names  are  still  preserved.  A  rebellion  against  Alfoneo  the  Learned  in  1268 
was  put  down.  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Bishop  Luis  de 
BtUuga  successfully  defended  the  town  against  the  troops  of  the  Archduke 
of  Austria  by  placing  the  huerta  under  water.  In  1651  and  in  1879  Murcia 
suffered  terribly  from  inundations. 

From  the  Railway  Station  the  Paseo  del  Marqutfs  de  Corbera  leads 
to  the  two-arched  Segwra  Bridge  (view).  On  the  left  this  paseo  is 
joined  by  the  Paseo  db  Floeidablanoa  ,  with  its  fine  avenue  of 
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plane-trees  and  a  Monument  to  Floridtiblanea  ^  the  minister  of 
Charles  III.,  who  was  a  native  of  Murcia. 

The  large  sunny  square  to  the  N.  of  the  bridge  is  the  Abbnal 
or  Plaza  de  la  ConstitucUSn.  On  its  E.  side  is  the  Gloritia  (band  in 
the  evenings),  affording  fine  views  of  the  river  and  of  the  imposing 
S.  facades  of  the  Ca^a  de  Ayuntamiento  and  the  Palacio  Episcopal. 

The  finest  yiew  of  the  cathedral  and  its  effective  W.  facade  is 
obtained  from  the  Plaza  de  Palacio,  to  the  N.  of  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

The  Cathedral  (Santa  Maria),  a  Gothic  building  founded  by 
Bisfwp  Penaranda  in  1368,  on  the  site  of  a  mosque,  was  partly 
modernized  and  provided  with  its  lofty  Renaissance  dome  in  1521. 
The  handsome  baroque  facade  was  erected  in  the  18th  cent,  by 
Jaime  Bort.  The  Tower  (see  p.  liii),  adjoining  the  N.  transept,  is 
conspicuous  from  a  great  distance.  The  Portada  de  loa  Ap6stoles 
(S.) ,  with  figures  of  four  apostles,  is  late-Gothic ;  the  Port€ida  de 
las  lAgrimaB ,  giving  on  the  Plaza  de  Gadenas ,  to  the  N.  of  the 
church,  is  attributed  to  Berrugwete, 

Interior.  The  Capilla  Mator  is  adorned  with  numerous  statues  of 
kings  and  saints.  A  casket  in  a  Renaissance  niche  to  the  left  contains  the 
heart  and  viscera  of  Alfomo  the  Learned.  To  the  right  are  the  remains 
of  8t.  Fvigenliue  and  St.  Florentina.  The  High  AUar  has  a  modern  gilded 
retablo,  with  a  painting  of  Christ  elevating  the  Host,  after  the  frequently 
recurring  type  of  Jnanes.  —  The  Cobo  contains  fine  stalls  of  the  i6th  cent., 
with  admirable  luw  reliefs  of  Cistercian  .^aints.  The  pipes  of  the  organ 
protrude  like  cannons.  The  outside  walls  of  the  coro  are  adorned  by 
altars  with  Gothic  figures  of  saints.  —  The  charming  stone  PulpU  at  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  crossing  and  the  two  other  pulpits  adjoining  the  Gothic 
iron  reja  of  the  capilla  mayor  all  deserve  attention.  —  The  Ghapbls  postess 
many  features  of  interest.  In  the  4th  Chapel  of  the  right  aisle  are  a 
painted  wooden  figure  of  St.  Anthony  and  a  fine  relief  of  the  Nativity  by 
an  unknown  master  of  the  Renaissance.  The  external  architecture  of  this 
chapel  should  also  be  noticed.  In  the  CapiUa  del  Sagrario  is  a  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin  by  Juctnee  (IB16).  In  the  Ist  chapel  of  the  ambulatory  is 
an  altar  of  St.  Michael  (loth  cent.).  The  5th  chapel  (Parrochial  de  Santa 
Maria)^  erected  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Vilet^  is  an  unsuccessful  copy  of  the 
Capilla  Condestable  at  Burgos.  At  the  altar  is  a  picture  of  St.  Luke 
painting  the  Madonna,  a  fine  copy  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Raphael  at  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Rome.  —  The  SAcaisTfA  Matob,  with  its  beautiful 
Renaissance  portal,  contains  some  fine  wood-carvings  by  Berrugvete  (p.  Ivi) 
and  a  custodia  by  Perez  de  Montalbo  (1677).  —  In  the  SacbistIa  dbi  Cano- 
Nioi  is  a  painted  altar  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

The  Tower  (480  ft.  high)  of  the  cathedral  was  begun  by  Card. 
Mateo  de  Langa  in  1521.  Like  the  cathedral  itself,  it  shows  the 
hands  of  various  architects:  Berruguete,  Herrera,  Montanis,  and 
Verdura  Rodriguez.  It  consists  of  several  sections ,  diminishing  in 
size  as  they  ascend. 

Entering  by  the  door  adjoining  the  N.  transept,  we  ascend  at  first  by 
18  inclined  planes  and  then  by  44  tall  steps  to  the  belfry,  which  com- 
mands a  wide  view.  The  enthusiast  may  climb  the  123  remaining  steps 
to  the  lantern,  but  this  feat  should  hardly  be  attempted  by  ladies.  —  The 
*Vibw  embraces  the  valley  of  the  Segnra  and  that  of  the  Sangonero  up 
to  Lorca  (p.  343);  to  the  8.,  the  Montana  de  la  Fnensanta,  with  its  er- 
mita;  to  the  E.,  the  cemetery  and  Mte.  Agudo  (p.  832).  Beyond  the  Se- 
gnra are  the  Paseo  de  Floridablanca.  the  railway-station,  and  the  avenue 
of  elms  on  the  road  to  Cartagena.    To  the  N.W.  is  the  Hieionymite  con- 
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▼ent  (p.  333).      To  the  N.  the  colourless  plateau  risea  gradually  to  the 
mounUkins.  —  Fee  to  the  ^campanero^  23-50  c. 

From  tlie  cathedral  the  narrow  Callb  del  Pmncipb  Alfonso  (for- 
merly the  Calle  de  la  TraperCa),  the  chief  business- street  of  Murcia, 
containing  many  interesting  balconied  houses,  leads  to  the  N.  to  the 
spacious  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo,  which  is  planted  with  trees.  Its 
upper  part  is  intersected  by  the  PlaterCd,  a  street  containing  many 
of  the  best  shops,  but  so  narrow  that  wheeled  traffic  is  altogether 
excluded  ftom  it.  In  summer  it  is  protected  against  the  sun  by 
movable  awnings  (toldos),  —  To  the  S.W.  the  Plateria  ends  at  the 
Plaza  de  Monasot,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  stands  the  old  church  of 
Santa  CataUna,  containing  some  fine  tombs.  On  the  S.  side  is 
the  Contrasted  a  building  originally  intended  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
weights  and  measures  and  bearing  coats-of-arms  and  inscriptions ; 
it  now  contains  a  small  museum  with  pictures  by  Ribera,  Orrente, 
Bassano,  and  others. 

The  W.  quarters  of  the  town  are  largely  occupied  by  gitanoa 
(p.  988)  or  gipsies.  The  church  of  San  Nicolas  contains  a  coloured 
group  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Holy  Child  by  Mala  (side-chapel  of  the 
N.  transept)  and  a  coloured  statuette  of  St.  Anthony ,  in  the  dress 
of  the  Capuchins,  by  Alonso  Cano  (p.  Ixii ;  on  the  pillar  to  the  left 
of  the  high-altar).  Adjoining  the  Convento  de  Agustlnas  is  the 
Ermita  de  JesHs^  which  contains  a  series  of  excellent  *Pasos^  or  pro- 
cessional figures,  by  Francisco  Zarcillo,  including  the  Last  Supper, 
the  Agony  In  the  Garden,  and  the  Kiss  of  Judas  (comp.  p.  Ixiii  \  per- 
messo  necessary  from  the  majordomo).  In  the  procession  on  Maundy 
Thursday  the  table  in  the  group  of  the  Last  Supper  is  spread  with 
the  most  costly  dishes,  furnished  by  the  rich  families  of  Murcia. 
There  are  other  works  by  Zarcillo  in  tho  churches  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  San  Juan  Baptista,  San  Miguel,  and  San  Bartolome. 

To  the  W,  of  the  Arenal  (p.  334)  lie  the  small  Botanic  Garden 
and  the  Alhdndiga  or  Almudtn.  The  latter,  also  called  the  Almudena^ 
is  the  old  grain-magazine  (al-funduk)  of  the  Moors,  with  two  vesti- 
hnles,  coats-of-arms,  and  an  inscription  of  1575.  —  A  flight  of  five 
stone  steps  ascends  hence  to  the  *Halecon  (*quay',  'embankment'), 
the  finest,  though  shadeless,  promenade  of  Murcia.  It  closely  skirts 
the  Segura,  which  here  falls  over  a  weir  and  drives  a  few  mills.  The 
Malecon  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  the  huerta,  and  the 
mountains  to  the  S.  To  the  N. ,  at  a  lower  level,  lie  groves  of  oranges 
and  palms,  which  the  Malecon  protects  from  inundations. 

Ezoursions.  The  finest,  and  shortest,  excursion  from  Murcia  is  that  to 
the  convent  of  Fttemanta^  with  its  spring,  situated  to  the  S.,  halfway  up 
the  mountain  of  its  own  name.  It  may  he  reached  by  carriage  in  >/«  l^'-t 
but  the  road  is  rather  rough.  —  A  drive  to  the  Mta.  Agudo  (p.  832)  affords 
an  excellent  survey  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  huerta. 

From  Murcia  to  Elche  and  Aiicante^  see  R.  37. 


Continuation  op  thb  Railway  to  Cartaqbna.  The  train  runs 
to  the  E.,  following  the  Alicante  line  as  far  as  (104V2  M.)  Beniajdn 
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and  (107  M.)  Murcia-AlquerCaa  (p.  331).  It  then  quits  the  huerta, 
turns  at  right  angles  towards  the  S.,  crosses  a  thin  belt  of  olive- 
trees,  and  ascends  to  a  despoblctdo  (p.  294).  The  train  finally  crosses 
the  Puerto  de  San  Pedro  (755  ft.  above  the  sea)  by  a  deep  cutting. 
On  the  right  appears  the  Sierra  de  Almenara.  To  the  left  are  the 
Mar  Menor,  a  salt  lagoon,  12  M.  long  and  26  M.  wide,  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  flat  sandy  spit  and  containing  some  rocky  islets. 
On  the  Cabo  de  Palos  Is  a  lighthouse. 

119  M.  Riquelme.  The  scenery  is  less  dreary.  Numerous  wind- 
mills begin  to  appear.  —  The  train  descends  to  (125  M.)  Balsieas, 
which  is  almost  on  the  same  level  as  the  Mar  Menor. 

130  M.  Pacheco.  We  cross  the  rambla  of  the  AUmjon,  133 1/2  M. 
La  PaJma.  Large  eucalyptus- trees  are  passed.  On  the  right  is  San 
Antonio  Abad,  a  suburb  of  Cartagena. 

141  M.  Cartagena.  —  The  Bailway  Station  (Etiacidn)  liea  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  town,  which  the  hotel-omnibaaes  enter  by  the  Pnerta  de 
San  Jo8^. 

Hotelft.  *Gband  Hotel  db  Bahos  (PI.  a),  Plaza  de  San  SebastiaB,  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  Calle  Mayor,  with  baths,  pens.  6-10  p.;  Fonda  Francssa 
(PI.  b).  Plaza  Santa  Catalina^  Hot.  db  Boma  (PI.  c),  these  two  near  the 
harbour,  pens.  6-9  p. ;  Hot.  de  Fbancia  bt  de  Paris,  Calle  de  Osuna. 

Oafet.  Cafi  de  la  Marina^  Cafi  Imperial^  both  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Calle  Mayor;   Ca/4  SuUo,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Calle  Mayor. 

Post  Office  {Correo;  PI.  4),  Plaza  de  Valarino-Togores  (PI.  C).  —  Tele- 
graph Office  (PI.  8),  Calle  de  Palas  4. 

Banks.  Banco  de  EspaSia,  Calle  San  Francisco;  W.  Ehlers^  Plaza  del  Bey. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  John  C.  Gray  (also  Lloyd's  Agent).  —  U.  8.  Oob^ 
sul,  Joseph  Bowron. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  11),  Plaza  del  Rey;  Teatro  del  (Tfrco, 
Calle  de  Jaboneriaa.  —  Flaza  de  Toros  (PI.  6),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town. 

Steamers  ply  to  AJmeiHa,  AlicarUe,  MarseiUes^  Oran^  etc. 

Ohief  Attractions  (V2  1  day).  View  from  the  CastiUo  de  la  Conc^cidu; 
Arsenal;  CaUe  May  or;  Quays  and  ff arbour. 

Cartagena ,  the  New  Carthage  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans, 
and  the  Kartddjena  of  the  Arabs,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
86,245  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  Captain-General,  one  of  the  chief  naval 
liarbouTS  of  Spain,  and  also  one  of  the  three  largest  Departamentos 
Maritimos.  It  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  a  deeply  indented  bay  and  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  bleak  Sierra  de  Cartagena^  which  extends  to  the 
E.  to  Cape  Palos.  It  is  dominated  by  the  Castillo  de  la  Concepc^on 
(230  ft. ;  PI.  7),  a  hill  sprinkled  with  many  ruins.  The  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  harbour,  which  after  that  of  Vigo  is  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  protected  by  the  Castillo  de  las  Galeras  (650  ft. ;  W.) 
and  the  Castillo  de  San  Julian  (920  ft. ;  E.),  two  forts  crowning  two 
precipitous  volcanic  cliffs.  The  outer  part  of  the  bay  la  sheltered  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  small  island  of  Escombrera,  the  ancient  Seombraria 
('place  of  mackerel  fishing'),  and  the  town  is  protected  on  the  flanks 
by  three  other  forts,  the  Atalaya  (656  ft.)  on  the  W.  and  the  CastUlo 
de  Despenaperros  and  the  Castillo  de  los  Moros  on  the  E.  In  the  back- 
ground, between  Forts  Atalaya  and  Las  Galeras,  is  seen  the  volcanic 
Algameca,  —  The  climate  of  Cartagena  is  singularly  mild  j  but  the 
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Mislralj  or  N.W.  wind,  is  often  tronblesome  in  winter.  The  town  is 
furnished  with  excellent  drinking-water  by  a  new  aqueduct. 

The  situation  of  the  town ,  resembling  that  of  the  African  Carthage 
&nd  admirably  adapted  for  the  headquarters  of  a  naval  power,  testifies  to 
the  perspicacity  of  HatdrubcUy  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Hamilcar 
Barcas,  in  founding  here  (B.C.  221),  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Iberian 
settlement,  the  'new**  royal  citadel  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain. 
It  answers  exactly  to  the  description  of  Polybins,  who  spent  some  time 
here  with  Scipio  the  Younger  in  B.C.  151  and  has  given  a  graphic  account 
of  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  fi^litu  Corn.  Bcipio  Africanui  Major  in 
B.C.  209.  The  temple  of  ^sciilapius-Eshmun  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Castillo  de  San  Julian,  and  the  castle  of  the  Barcas  family  lay  on  the  hill 
of  Galeras.  Under  the  Romans  Cartagena  still  passed  for  the  richest  and 
latest  town  in  the  peninsula,  and  it  alternated  vrith  Tarraco  (p.  275)  as 
seat  of  the  goremor  of  Hispania  Citerior.  Csesar,  or  more  probably 
Attgustua,  raised  the  town  to  the  rank  of  colony  (Colonia  Victrix  Julia). 
At  a  later  date  it  was  eclipsed  by  Tarraco,  but  it  remained  an  important 
seat  of  commerce  and  was  finally  one  of  the  last  supports  of  the  Bomano- 
Byzantine  empire  in  Spain.  As  late  as  SBO  A.D.,  under  the  Emperor  Mauri- 
das,  its  fortifications  were  strengthened  against  the  attacks  of  African 
barbarians.  —  Under  the  Moors  Kartadjana  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  Ferdinand  II.  of  Castile  conquered  in  1243.  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, overran  it  once  more,  and  it  did  not  come  finally  into  Spanish  hands 
until  the  time  of  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon  (d.  1276).  It  was  from  Cartagdna  that 
Card.  Xim^nez  sailed  in  1509  for  his  famous  attack  on  Oran.  The  town 
was  sacked  by  Admiral  Drake  in  1685.  In  1873  Cartagena  attracted  notice 
by  its  communist  rebellion  against  the  central  government.  Most  of  the 
Roman  inscriptions  in  which  tiie  town  abounded  have  been  removed  to 
the  Arcbseological  Museum  at  Madrid.  A  few  may  be  seen,  along  with 
some  bars  of  lead  from  the  Roman  mines  (p.  838),  in  the  recently  founded 
Ftovincial  Museum  at  Cartagena. 

A  visit  to  the  town  is  best  begun  at  the  MutUe  de  Alfonso  Doee^ 
a  fine  quay  which  skirts  the  harbour  from  the  Paerta  del  Mar  (erected 
lu  1786)  to  the  suburb  of  Santa  Lucia  (p.  338).  Or  we  may  begin 
with  the  MwraUa  del  Mar,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  quay  (ap- 
proach from  the  Plaza  Santa  Gatalina,  see  below).  The  view  includes 
the  Bull  Bkig  and  the  Hospital  MiUtar  to  the  E.,  and  the  Ptesidio 
and  the  Arsenal  (p.  338)  to  the  W. 

Immediately  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Puerta  del  Mar  lies  the  Plaza 
de  Scsnta  Catalina,  with  its  palms.  A  little  to  the  E.,  on  the  slope 
of  the  castle-hill,  lie  the  remains  of  the  Old  Cathedral  (Iglesia  An- 
tigua; PI.  14),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  century. 

The  Plaza  de  Santa  Catalina  is  continued  towards  the  N.W.  by 
the  Callb  Mayor,  the  chief  business-street  of  the  town,  but  never- 
theless closed  to  all  wheeled  traffic.  To  the  left  stands  the  Capita^ 
nCa  Qeneral.  The  street ,  which  contains  little  of  interest,  ends  at 
the  Piierta  de  Madrid^  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  city.  Hence  a  pas^o, 
with  six  rows  of  elms,  leads  to  San  Antonio  Alad  (p.  336).  To  the 
left  lies  the  Barrio  Quitapellejo^  with  a  large  palm-garden. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Calle  Mayor,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  del  Aire, 
stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Oracia  (PI.  9),  containing  an 
altar-group  by  Francisco  Zarcillo  (p.  Ixiii).  —  To  the  N.E.  of  this 
church  lie  the  attractive  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  (PI.  A),  with  its 
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fountains  and  flower-beds ,  the  Plata  de  la  Mereed  (PI.  B),  and  the 
Puerta  de  San  Jo8€^  the  N.E.  gate  of  tiie  city. 

From  this  gate  a  dnsty  road  leads  to  the  S.E.,  past  the  Worter 
Towefy  to  Santa  Luda^  a  suhurb  situated  below  the  Fort  San  Julian 
and  containing  smeltlng-works  and  heaps  of  lead-ore. 

The  chief  sight  of  Cartagena  is  the  Arsenali  a  cteation  of  the 
years  1874-76.  Permission  to  visit  It  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Capitanfa  General  (p.  337)  before  11  a.m.,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Arsenal  itself,  opposite  the  Plaza  del  Rey  (PI.  D),  after  11  a.m.  (fee 
of  1  p.  to  soldier-guide).  "We  first  reach  a  spacious  and  attractive 
court,  with  palms,  eucalyptus-trees,  and  beds  of  flowers.  Among 
the  chief  features  of  the  Arsenal,  most  of  them  interesting  to  the 
professional  visitor  only,  may  be  mentioned  the  machine-shop,  the 
steam-crane  (machina) ,  the  floating  dock  (diqiie  fiotanU) ,  and  the 
dredger  (draga).  At  every  corner  are  fountains  of  excellent  water. 
The  Dd/rsena^  or  basin  of  the  Arsenal ,  was  probably  the  ancient 
harbour  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  Fine  view  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  W. 

A  Stbam  Tbamwat  (Tramvta  a  Vapor;  six  train?  daily;  fares  1  p.,  65  e.), 
starting  at  the  Puerta  de  San  Jos^  (see  above),  run3  from  Cartagena  to  the 
8.W.,  vift  Alumbres^  to  (5  M.)  La  TTnion  (formerly  named  Herrerid)^  the  focus 
of  one  of  the  bnsiest  mining  districts  hi  Spain.  The  population,  amount- 
ing to  about  90,(XX),  is  almost  wholly  connected  with  the  silver,  tin,  and 
other  mines.  Huge  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  manganese  are  exported 
hence  to  England ,  America,  and  Germany.  About  60,(XX)  tons  of  argenti- 
ferous lead  are  also  exported  annually.  The  mines  were  known  to  the 
Oarthaginians  and  Romans.  Polybius  (p.  887)  visited  them  and  has  left 
a  description  of  their  working. 
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AndalttsiOj  the  soutliernmost  part  of  Spain,  emhiaces  the  pro- 
vinces of  Sevilla,  Huelva^  Cadiz,  Cdrdova,  Jain^  Orandda,  and 
AlmerCay  with  a  joint  area  of  33,812  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of 
3,600,000.  The  hasin  of  the  Guadalquivie  adjoins  the  S.  part  of 
the  central  plateau  of  Spain  very  much  as  the  hasin  of  the  Ebro 
Cp.  198)  adjoins  it  on  the  N.  A  subsidence  of  300-400  ft.  would 
suffice  to  lay  under  water  the  whole  territory  between  the  -Sieira 
Morena  and  the  coast-mountains  to  the  S.  These  coast-mountains 
include  the  Sierra  Nevada  ('snow  mountains'),  the  highest  elevation 
in  Spain  (11,420  ft.).  On  the  E.  they  are  connected  with  the  central 
plateau  by  extensive  waste-lands  (despohlados)..  A  few  salt  lakes 
still  remain  to  indicate  the  arm  of  the  sea  formerly  enclosed  by  the 
mountains.  All  that  would  be  again  covered  by  the  sea,  if  the  above 
suggested  subsidence  took  place,  is  known  as  Andalueid  Baja,  or 
Lower  Andalusia,  while  the  rest  is  AndalueCa  AUa,  The  formei 
looks  out  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ,  while  the  main  relations  of  the 
latter  are  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  Guadalquivir  (Arabic  Wdd- 
al'Kebtr,  'the  great  river  ),  the  Baetia  of  the  ancients,  and  the  largest 
river  in  Spain  next  to  the  Ebro,  rises  in. the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  on 
the  N.K,  but  it  receives  its  chief  affluents  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
After  a  tumultuous  upper  course  it  reaches  the  plain  heyond  Mon- 
toro  and  becomes  navigable  at  Cordova,  while  sea-going  vessels  of 
moderate  size  can  now  ascend  as  far  as  Seville.  The  dangerous  Ave- 
nidas^  or  'spates'  (see  p.  292),  on  this  stream,  which  are  highest 
when  the  tide  is  rising  before  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  S.W.,  some- 
times suddenly  raise  the  water  level  at  Seville  by  about  26  ft. 

This  region,  the  Ta/fshish  of  the  Bible  and  the  Tarteisus  of  classic 
days,  was  the  source  whence  was  derived  the  silver,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  the  gold,  that  formed  the  main-stay  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre ; 
and  its  History  dates  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  the  earliest 
times  the  Mediterranean  nations,  such  as  the  Phosnicians,  Greeks, 
and  Carthaginians,  contented  themselves  with  visiting  the  harbours 
that  were  ensconced  in  the  amphitheatrical  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains fringing  the  S.E.  coast.  The  task  of  transporting  the  products 
of  the  interior  across  the  range  and  down  the  river  was  left  to  the 
aborigines.  In  this  way,  and  perhaps  before  the  foundation  of  Gades, 
arose  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Ahdera  (Adra),  Sexi  (Almufiecar,  near 
Motril),  Malaca  (Malaga),  8uel  (Fuengirola),  Calpe  (Gibraltar),  and 
other  smaller  settlements,  the  names  of  which  are  lost,  as  they  coined 
no  money  of  their  own.  Oadir  or  Gades  (Cadiz),  which  became  pro- 
minent about  the  year  1100  B.C.,  lay  farther  to  the  W.  than  any  of 
these,  and  afterwards  was  dependent  upon  Carthage.  The  art  of  writ- 
ing, the  first  and  most  important  aid  to  commerce,  was  propagated 
from  Gades,  which  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Peninsula.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  Balearic  Isles,  first  entered  Iberia  in  B.C.  616,  having 
been  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  Gaditanians.    After  the  Punic 
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Wars  came  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  who  ultimately  (27  A.D.) 
formed  tiiie  whole  of  S.  Spain  Into  the  Ptovineia  Baetiea,  On  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  empire  Andalusia  was  overrun  by  the  Van- 
dals, Suevl,  and  Ylslgoths ;  and  to  the  first  of  these  it  may  possibly 
owe  its  name  (Vandalitia  or  Vandahuia).  Early  in  the  8th  cent 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers,  who  had 
crossed  (711)  the  strait  between  Africa  and  Europe  at  the  rocky 
promontory  that  to  this  day  commemorates  the  name  of  their  leadei 
(Gibraltar  =  Djebel  Tarik  or  hill  of  Tarlk).  They  called  their  new 
conquest  El  Anddlus  —  a  name  that  they  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  Iberian  Peninsula,  for  the  conquest  of  which  Andalusia  serred 
as  base.  The  Moors  maintained  their  footing  in  Andalusia  till  the 
13th  cent.,  long  after  they  had  lost  the  rest  of  Spain;  and  Granada 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  till  1492. 

The  vicissitudes  through  which  the  country  has  passed  are 
reflected  in  its  present  Inhabitants.  Half- European  and  half- 
African,  at  one  time  Oliristian  and  at  another  Pagan,  they  have 
absorbed  something  from  every  nation  that  ruled  over  them  and 
have  spoken  the  tongue  of  each  successive  conqueror.  The  popular 
'Romance'  language  of  Spain,  derived  from  the  Latin,  had  here  to 
submit  to  very  considerable  modification  during  the  Moorish  period ; 
and  to  this  day  the  speech  of  the  Andalusian  contains  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  Arabic  words  than  that  of  the  Castilian.  ^pilnost 
every  word  connected  with  the  soil,  with  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  with  irrigation  is  Arabic.  The  dances  and  music  of  the 
people  are  distinctly  Oriental.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Moors.  To  his  Oriental  relations 
it  is  that  the  Andalusian  (AndalHz,  Andaluta)  owes  his  exuberant 
imagination.  No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  that  between 
the  dignified  and  proud  Castilian  and  the  volatile  Andalusian,  who 
accepts  fancy  for  fact,  sees  everything  as  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  is  always  prone  to  indulge  in  'fanfarronadas'.  Nothing,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  charming  than  the  bearing  of  an  Andalusian 
Maja,  who  is  admired  rather  for  her  wit,  her  grace,  and  her  power 
of  repartee  than  for  her  beauty.  The  Sal  Andaluza  is  as  proverbial 
as  the  Attic  salt  of  the  ancients.  A  salada^  or  'salted'  fair  one,  pleases 
the  Andalusian  more  than  the  most  ravishing  of  tonguetied  beauties. 
The  word  $alero  (salt-cellar)  is  used  to  express  the  sum  of  feminine 
charm,  as  revealed  in  witty  conversation,  singing,  dancing,  etc. 

i  Salero  1  viva  el  salero !  Salero,  long  live  the  salero  ! 

i  Salero !  viva  la  sal !  Salero,  long  live  the  aalt ! 

Que  tiene  Usted  mas  salero  You  possess  more  salero 

Que  el  salero  universal.  Than  the  salero  of  the  whole  world. 

Another  *solear'  advises  a  cold  beauty  to  betake  herself  to  the 
■salt-works  and  provide  herself  with  salt: 

Tu  tienes  mu   pOCa  Sd;  Digitized  by  LnOOglC 

Corre  bete  &  las  salfnas 
Que  te  la  aoaben  de  eohi. 
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The  Andalusian  la  the  bom  Qraeioso  of  the  Spanish  drama,  the 
Leporello  and  Figaro  of  the  operatic  stage ;  In  his  graver  form  he 
appears  as  Torero  or  Contrabandista,  The  little  town  oi  Ohiclana 
is  the  home  of  the  most  renowned  bnll-flghters,  and  the  Serranfa 
de  Ronda  is  the  recognized  haunt  of  the  smng^er.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  better- known  song  in  Spain  than  'Yo  que  soy  contraban- 
dista*.  Another  popular  character  was  the  Bandolero  or  Secuestra- 
dor^  the  Andalusian  brigand,  who  kidnapped  wealthy  citizens  in 
order  to  hold  them  for  ransom.  If  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
authorities  through  the  exertions  of  the  Guardia  Oivil  (p.xxvi),  the 
fate  of  the  'Unlucky  One'  (deadichado)  was  celebrated  in  a  *leyenda 
patriotica'.  For  the  hero  of  the  Spanish  people  has  always  been 
the  enemy  of  society. 

Andalusia  contains  the  largest  and  most  interesting  Bvildinos 
of  Spain,  such  as  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Seville,  the  Moaque  of 
Chrdova,  the  Alhamhra,  the  Oiralda,  and  the  Aledtar  of  Seville,  All 
of  these,  except  the  first,  are  monuments  of  the  period  of  the  Moors, 
who,  aided  by  the  natural  wealth  of  the  land  and  the  lavish  favours 
of  a  southern  sky,  made  Andalusia  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  civil- 
ization. In  spite  of  all  that  is  fantastic  and  exaggerated,  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  forest  of  columns  in  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  or  the 
view  from  the  Torre  de  Vela  at  the  Alhambra  must  always  mark  an 
epo(9!^n  the  Ufe  of  the  impressionable  traveller. 

The  Natural  Soenbet  is  no  less  attractive.  In  this  respect 
Andalusia  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  interior  of  Spain  as 
Sicily  does  to  the  Italian  mainland,  or  Provence  to  the  rest  of  S. 
France.  It  unites  within  a  comparatively  narrow  compass  all  that 
is  scattered  widely  over  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  £.  are 
vast  plateaux  and  steppes,  frozen  in  winter  and  parched  in  sum- 
mer, with  a  few  lofty  mountains  rising  above  them ;  on  the  S. W. 
are  the  sand-dunes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Guadalquivir  rolls 
down  to  the  sea  through  a  profusion  of  olive-groves;  the  Sierra 
Morena  is  overgrown  with  great  carpets  of  cistus;  the  carefully 
irrigated  vegas  teem  with  verdure ;  cotton  and  sugar-cane  thrive  in 
the  deltas  of  the  short  torrents  that  flow  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  plateau  of  Ronda,  and  the 
Sagra  Sierra  are  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  Those  who  steam 
along  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Motril  or  Adra  survey  at  one  time  all 
the  zones  of  vegetation  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Those 
who  ascend  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Alpujarras  to  one  of  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  pass  in  a  few  hours  ftom  the  orange 
gardens  of  Lanjar6n,  across  rich  fields  of  maize,  wheat,  and  rye 
(which  grow  even  at  a  height  of  8600  ft.),  through  forests  of  chest- 
nuts and  oaks,  and  over  wide  tracts  of  brushwood  (monte  bajo),  to 
the  so-called  'borreguiles'  (lamb-pastures)  ending  in  the  *venti8- 
queros'  of  eternal  snow.  —  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Mulhacen, 
the  culminating  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
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in  the  world,  embracing  the  Meditenanean  from  the  Gabo  de  Gata 
i&  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  *Morerfa'  or  mainland  of 
Africa.  Expeiiences  almost  worthy  to  rank  with  this  are  the  Tiew 
into  the  chasm  of  Ronda;  the  sight  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  firom  the 
ramparts  of  Cadiz,  while  the  mighty  waves  beat  forionsly  against 
the  walls  of  the  city  in  whose  harbour  once  anchored  the  silver- 
fleets  of  America ;  or,  finally,  tiie  excnrsion  from  Seville  to  the  an- 
cient copper-mines  of  the  Rio  Tinto ,  the  water  of  Which  is  dis- 
colonred  by  the  metal,  and  on  to  the  harbonr  of  Palo«,  whence 
Colnmbns  sailed  to  discover  a  New  World. 


39.  From  Mnrcia  to  Gran&da  vid.  Lorca,  Baza, 
and  Guadix. 

180  H.  Bailwaz  (one  throngh-train  daily)  to  (124  M.)  Baza  (p.  844}  in 
8Vs  hrs.  (fares  28  p.  10,  21  p.  10,  13  p.  80  c).  There  is  also  a  local  train 
from  Mnrcia  to  Lorca.  There  is  no  railway-buflfet  en  route.  —  Passengers 
from  ChinehiUa  (p.  91X6},  who  mean  to  forego  a  visit  to  Mnrcia,  change 
carriages  in  AleantariUa  (see  below).  —  The  railway  is  to  be  continued 
from  Baza  to  Granada,  but  this  part  of  the  journev  must  for  the  present 
be  performed  by  Diligence  (p.  xviii),  which  starts  at  9  p.m.  and  takes  about 
17  hrs.  (fare  for  the  berlina  20  p.).  The  road  is  bad.  —  From  Gnadix 
to  Ahneria^  62  M.,  raUway  in  6  hrs.  (fares  13  p.,  9  p.  40,  5  p.  80 c)-,  fee 
p.  345. 

This  new  railway,  which  will  form  the  shortest  line  of  communication 
between  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  and  Andalusia,  affords*a  considerable  variety 
of  scenery.  The  luxuriant  huertas  of  Murcia  and  Lorca  are  followed  by 
the  dreary  steppe  of  Baza  and  Gnadix  \  and  finally  we  traverse  the  moun- 
Uin-valleys  of  the  Sierra  de  Jarana,  enjoying  fine  views  of  the  snow-clad 
Sierra  Uevada. 

Murcia,  see  p.  333.  —  The  train  follows  the  Madrid  railway 
(R.  38)  to  (5  M.)  Alcantarilla  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.W.  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sangonera. 

14*/2  M.  Librillaj  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  rav- 
ine. —  191/2  M.  Alhama  de  Murcia,  a  town  of  7900  inhab.,  has 
warm  sulphur  springs  (102-108**  Fahr.),  which  rise  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle-hill  and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  —  To 
the  right  lies  the  little  town  of  Aledo,  which  is  celebrated  for  its 
wine.  In  the  11th  cent,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  points  ^appui  of  the 
Castilians  in  their  struggles  with  the  Moors.  —  27i/2  M.  Totana,  a 
town  of  11,634  inhab.,  situated  on  a  gorge  amid  the  S.  spurs  of  the 
Bmrade  Espuna.  —  We  cross  the  Rambla  del  Evor  and  pass  La  Hoya. 
To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  de  Almenara  (2885  ft.). 

41  M.  Lorca  (1160  ft.;  Hot.  de  Lorca),  the  EUocroca  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  L6rea  of  the  Moors,  is  a  town  with  69,624  inhab., 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  del  Cano  and 
traversed  by  the  Ouadalantin,  an  insignificant  stream.  In  the  midst 
of  the  closely-built  old  town  is  the  Moorish  Castle.  —  The  centre 
of  the  life  of  the  new  town  is  the  handsome  Plaza  Mayor  or  Plaza 
^  la  C<m8tituci6n,  with  the  church  of  San  Patricio  and  the  Casa 
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ConaistorUzl.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Seal  de  ku  Huertas  occupies 
the  spot  where  the  Infante  Aloneo  Cel  Sahio')  pitched  his  camp 
hefore  his  capture  of  the  town  (1244).  The  arms  of  Loroa  show  a 
hnst  of  this  king  and  a  tower  (Alfontina),  wi&  the  inscription : 

Lorca  solam  gratam,  castrum  super  astra  loeatam, 
Ense  minM  gravis,  et  regni  tutissima  clavis. 

The  charming  enyizons  of  the  town  are  notahle  for  theii  fine 
trees.  The  large  FanJtano  de  PwmUs,  to  the  S.  of  Lorca,  near  the 
railway,  was  constructed  in  1775-85  and  restored  in  188i5. 

To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  del  €ano.  Near  (48  M.)  Ltunbrerat 
we  cross  the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Nogalte,  which  was,  in  the  15th 
cent.,  the  scene  of  the  hloody  struggles  with  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
descrihed  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  drama  'El  Primer  Fajardo'.  The 
TOgetation  becomes  gradually  less  luxuriant. 

From  (51  M.)  Empalme  or  Almendricos  a  branch-railway  runs  in 
11/4  hr.  to  (I9V2M.)  AguikUy  a  small  seaport  (Brit,  vice-consul), 
whence  is  exported  the  mineral  output  of  the /Sierra  rfe  Alrnagrera.  — 
60  M.  Lku  Noriaa,  —  The  train  intersects  the  Sierra  de  EnmediOj  a 
barren  and  thinly  peopled  district.  67  M.  Huercal-Overa,  a  town  of 
4800  inhab. ,  is  the  first  place  in  Andalusia. 

The  train  now  threads  several  deep  cuttings  and  runs  towards 
the  W.  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Almannora,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Sierra  de  loa  Filahres  (5820  ft). 
—  74  M.  Zurgena;  76  M.  Arboleas^  with  a  castle;  80  M.  AJman%ora, 
amid  olive  groves ;  83  M.  Cantoriay  a  picturesque  little  town;  89^2  M. 
Fines-Olula;  93  M.  Purchena,  with  a  ruined  castle;  100  M.  Tfjola, 

Beyond  (IO41/2  M.)  Seron  the  train  ascends  to  the  N.W.  towards 
the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de  Basa.  113  M.  HijtUe.  We  then  descend 
through  a  tunnel.    121  M.  CanUea. 

124  M.  Baza  (^Fonda  Oraruidinay  Plaza  de  Granada,  unpretend- 
ing), an  ancient  Iberian  settlement,  the  Roman  Basii  and  the  Moorish 
Bastay  was  captured  by  Isabella  of  Castile  in  1489  with  the  aid  of 
the  cannon  still  preserved  in  the  Alameda.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  fruitful  Hoya  de  Baza,  and  still  retains 
its  Moorish  character.  Pop.  11,922.  The  collegiate  church  of  5an 
Maximo,  containing  the  relics  of  this  saint,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Yisigothic  cathedral  built  by  King  Reccared  and  of  the  Moorish 
mosque.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Alcazaba,  a  Moorish  castle. 
To  the  N.E.  rises  the  Javaleon  (4715  ft),  an  isolated,  bell-shaped 
Jurassic  hill,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  basin  of  Baza,  which 
consists  of  tertiary  deposits  of  d^ris  from  the  adjoining  hills.  The 
ground  is  deeply  furrowed  by  larger  and  smaller  water-courses,  and 
the  formations  due  to  the  action  of  the  water  are  often  very  bizarre. 
Beyond  the  river -valleys,  the  human  settlements  are  practically 
limited  to  a  few  cave-dwellings.  / 

The  continuation  of  the  railway  no^'^'^^'lci^nstruotion  crosses  the 
Baid  and  the  Qor  and  reaches  — 
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OuAdix,  where  the  railway  from  Baeza  (Madrid)  to  Almeria  (see 
below)  iDtersects  that  from  Mnrcia  to  Granada.  —  Gaadix,  the 
Wddi'Ash  ('water  of  Hfe')  of  the  Moors,  Uea  41/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  ancient  Iherian  town  of  Acei  (now  Cfuadix  el  Viejo),  which  was 
an  important  Roman  colony  and  the  see  of  a  Yisigothio  bishop. 
The  present  town  lies  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Otuidix,  an  affluent  of 
the  Fardes.  It  is  dominated  by  the  Moorish  Alcazdba ,  a  fine  point 
of  view.  The  CatJudral,  a  structure  of  the  18th  cent.,  stands  on  the 
rains  of  the  old  Moorish  mosque.  The  Barrio  dt  Santiago  is  in- 
teresting for  its  cave-dwellings  inhabited  by  gipsies. 

About  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Gaadix  lies  the  Ermita  de  San  Twcuato^  ob  the 
spot  where  ibis  apostle  of  the  Iberians  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  railway  will  go  on  to  Diezma^  which  commands  a  good  re- 
trospect of  the  basin  of  Guadix.  Farther  on  it  crosses  the  Sierra  dt 
Jarana^  by  the  Puerto  de  loa  Dientes  de  la  Vieja;  and  then  descends 
to  the  S.E.,  into  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Darro  (p.  379),  with 
its  precipitous  rocky  walls.  The  stations  of  HiLetor-SantiUan  and 
El  Fargue  both  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

180  M.  Granada,  see  p.  377. 

Ttom  Baeza  (Madrid)  to  Almeria  vi&  Onadix. 

150  M.  Railway  in  13-14  hrs.  (fares  29  p.  5,  22  p.  70,  13  p.  95  c). 

Baeza,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Cordova  and 
Seville,  see  p.  348.  Carriages  are  changed  here.  —  6  M.  Torre- 
hUucopedro,  —  12  M.  Baeza  y  Begijar.  Baeza,  the  ancient  Vivatia, 
is  a  town  of  14,172  inhab.,  with  a  cathedral,  an  old  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  other  buildings  of  the  16th  century.  —  I71/2  M. 
Qarciez  y  Jimena,  the  station  for  Ubeda  (1970  ft),  a  town  of  20,000 
inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  The  church  of  San  Salvador, 
with  a  handsome  late-Gothic  facade,  contains  several  early-Nether- 
landish paintings  and  a  work  by  Seb.  del  Piombo.  —  Fine  view  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  line  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
GuadiaruL  Menor,  24V2  M.  Jddari  27Vj  M.  Los  Propios;  331/2  M. 
Quesada.  The  line  now  crosses  the  Rio  Salado  by  a  bridge  3d0  ft. 
above  the  water.  —  Numerous  small  stations.  6I72M.  Alamedilla} 
—  90  M.  OuadiXy  see  above. 

97^2  M.  La  Calahorra.  The  castle  of  this  name,  on  the  N.  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  was  built  in  1600  for  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza, 
hy  Michele  Carlone  of  Genoa.  The  massive  square  edifice  with  its 
four  round  corner-towers,  is  superbly  decorated  within  in  the  early 
Italian  Renaissance  style  (p.  lii). 

The  line  here  attains  its  highest  point  (2920  ft.)  and  then 
descends  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Almeria,  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  the  right  and  the  Sierra  de  Baza  to  the  left.  Numerous 
Tiaducts,  cuttings,  and  tunnels.  107V2  M.  Finana;  117  M.  Dona 
MarCaj  125  M.  Girgalf  146  M.  Hu6rcal  de  Almeria, 
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160  M.  Ahneria  (H6t.  de  Tortosa;  H15e.  de  Londtes;  Comedo; 
British  Vlce-Oongiil,  Wm.  May  Lindsay;  U.S.  Cons.  Ageat,  A.  E. 
CaHtion;  Lloyd^s  Agent,  Josi  O.  Canet)^  a  town  wtth  47^000  inha^., 
the  capital  of  a  pro^noe  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the 
large  Oolfo  de  Almerid,  which  is  snrronnded  by  the  SUrra  dt  EtUx 
(W.),  the  Sierra  de  los  Filabrts  (6673  ft.;  N.),  the  Sierra  Alhamma 
(4735  ft.;  N.E.),  and  the  Sierra  del  Cabo  de  Oaia  (1680  ft.;  S.E.)- 
The  rich  Vega  of  Almerf  a  is  clad  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  subtropical 
▼egetation.  Almeria  is  celebrated  for  its  grapes,  which  are  packed 
in  sawdust  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe  (ca.  1,000,000  boxes 
of  50  lbs.  each  annually).  Among  the  other  exports  are  almonds, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  flgs,  dates,  esparto  fibres,  and  iron  ore. 

Founded  by  the  Iberians  and,  ander  the  name  of  OrH,  one  of  the  cMef 
Mediterranean  ports  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Almeria  was  so  important 
under  the  Moors,  that  it  could  boast:  'cuando  Almerfa  era  Almeria,  Granada 
era  su  alquerfa'  (farm).  In  1147  Alfonso  VII.  of  Castile,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Genoese,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  town,  but  his  tenure  of  it  was 
fleeting;  and  it  was  not  earlier  than  1489  that  Almeria  passed  finally  into 
Christian  keeping  (comp.  p.  381). 

The  town  is  dominated  by  the  decayed  CastiUo  de  San  CriatShal 
and  by  the  old  Moorish  AUaz&ha,  with  the  massive  Torre6n  de  Ho- 
menaje  and  two  other  towers.  The  latter  was  enlarged  by  Charles  V. 
The  Gothic  Cathedral^  built  in  1524,  looks  like  a  fortress,  with  its 
massive  belfry-tower,  its  castle-like  apse,  and  its  embattled  walls. 
The  church  of  San  Pedro,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  occupies  the  site 
of  a  mosque. 

The  harbour,  86  acres  in  area,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Spain,  and 
has  steamboat- communication  with  Malaga,  Cartagena,  AUeante, 
and  other  Spanish  ports ;  also  (twice  weekly)  with  Oran. 

40.  From  Madrid  to  Cordova  and  Seville  vi&  Alc&zar 
(Valencia;  Cartagena). 

355  m.  Railway  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  18V4-23hrs.;  fftres68p. 
65,  52  p.  85,  31  p.  95  c.  (to  Cordova,  274  M.,  in  14»/4-i7V4  hrs.;  fares  53  p. 
5,  41  p.  15,  25  p.  20  c.).  An  express  -  train  (Uren  expret),  with  sleeping 
carriages  (extra-fare  2&p.  70  c.),  also  leaves  Madrid  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and 
Frid.  (returning  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.)  for  Cordova  (12hrs.)  and 
Seville  (15  hrs.).  —  The  trains  start  at  the  JSstacidn  del  Mediodia  (p.  63). 
There  are  railway-restaurants  at  Madrid^  Aranjuez,  Alcdzar,  Cordova^  and 
Seville.  —  Passengers  for  Malaga,  Oranada,  and  Algectrat  Oibraltar  (RB.  44, 
45,  47)  change  carriages  at  Cordova;  those  for  Mirida  and  LUbcn  (R&.  56, 
55)  at  Todna  (p.  350).  The  train  is  divided  into  two  sections  &tEm§abiu 
(p.  351),  the  carriages  for  Cadiz  (R.  52)  running  round  the  E.  side  of  Seville 
to  the  Estaci&n  de  Cadiz  (p.  480),  while  the  rest  of  the  train  goes  to  the 
EHaoidn  de  Cordoba  (p.  430). 

From  Madrid  to  (92  M.)  Alcdzar  de  San  Juan,  see  R.  36.  —  The 
railway  now  traverses  La  Mancha  Baja  (p.  323).  To  ^e  N.E.  lies 
the  Campo  de  Criptana  (p.  324),  with  its  windmills.  We  cross  the 
Maran6n  and  Ouadiana  Alto,  two  small  brooks. 

108  M.  ArgamariUa  de  Alba,  The  village  of  this  name  lies  about 
7  M.  to  the  E.  (diligence). 
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Argamasilla  is  geneially  accepted  as  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the 
'Ingenioso  Hidalgo  de  la  Mancha%  snrnamed  3on  QvixoU  ('greaves'), 
&oagh  Oervantes  purposely  left  the  place  uncertain  4n  order  that  the 
people  of  La  Mancha  might  one  day  contend  about  his  hero  as  the  seven 
cities  of  Greece  contended  about  Homer*  (comp.  p.  324).  Cervantes  is 
also  believed  to  have  written  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  his  novel 
here  when  imprisoned  in  the  Cata  de  Medrano.  The  Vwta  de  QifModci, 
some  miles  to  the  right  on  the  highroad,  is  assigned  as  the  scene  of  the 
knight's  vigil.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original  of  Don  Quixote  was 
Don  Bodrigo  de  Pacheco,  of  whom  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  church  of 
A^amasilla.  In  recognition  of  these  (supposed)  facta  an  edition  of  ^Don 
Quixote"  was  published  here  in  1864  by  M.  Bibadaneira  of  Madrid. 

122  M.  Hanzanares  (1980  ft. ;  Fonda,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Oon- 
stitucion,  tolerable),  a  town  of  16,000  inbab.,  on  the  Azuel^  occu* 
pies  the  site  of  the  Ccaa  de  Manzanarei ,  a  castle  erected  after  the 
battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (p.  S48).  In  the  Plaza  Is  the  old 
Iglesia  de  la  Asimci6n^  between  the  buttresses  of  wMcli  were  for- 
merly built  galleries  for  the  spectators  &t  the  buU-flghts.  To  the  left 
lies  the  Campo  de  Montiel,  which  Don  Quixote  traversed  in  search 
of  adventures  (Part  I,  Book  1,  Chap.  2). 

Many  points  mentioned  in  *Don  Quixote'  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  section 
of  the  railway  between  Argamasilla  and  Kanzanares.  Thus  the  Cave  of 
Montesinos  (II,  ii,  6)  lies  about  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  hamlet  of  Buidera, 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Bocafria.  It  was  probably  a 
Boman  copper-mine.  The  email  Lciket  of  Ruidera  (II,  ii,  5),  of  which  there 
are  about  a  dozen,  lie  between  Buidera  and  BocaMa. 

Fbom  Manzanases  to  Ciudad-Beal  ,  41  M.,  railway  (two  trains  daily) 
in  21/4  hrs.  (fares  7  p.  95,  6  p.  16,  8  p.  80  c).  —  The  line  descends  to  the 
W.  along  the  Azuel.  To  the  S.  rises  the  Sierra  Morena;  to  the  N.  lies 
the  plain  of  the  Qitadiana.  This  river  rises  in  the  ponds  of  Buidera  (see 
above),  disappears  in  the  plain  of  ViUacenteno,  and  re-appears  above  ground 
at  the  Ojos  del  Ouadiana  (2030  ft.).  It  was  to  this  underground  portion  of 
the  Guadiana  that  Buy  Gonzalez  Glavijo  referred  when  he  boasted  to 
Tamerlane  that  his  master,  King  Henry,  had  a  bridge  so  large  that  100,000 
sheep  grazed  upon  it.  Farther  to  the  N.  are  the  range  of  La  Calderina 
(M60  ft.),  the  forests  of  which  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  char- 
coal-bumers,  and  the  Puerto  Lapiche,  mentioned  in  'Don  Quixote*.  The 
soil  is  artificially  irrigated  and  bears  many  vineyards  and  olives. 

13V2  M.  Daimiel  is  a  town  of  9500  inhab.,  with  the  Gothic  church 
of  Santa  Maria.  It  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Campo  de  Calatrava^  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Galatrava,  the  first  knightly  order  in 
Spain,  founded  in  1158  to  fight  against  the  Moors.  The  order  was  suppressed 
by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  in  1495,  but  still  subsists  as  a  titular  dignity. 

27  M.  Almagro,  a  town  of  8130  inhab..  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
UUagro.  The  CaeUe  of  the  Knights  of  Galatrava  is  now  a  barrack.  The 
lace  of  Almagro  rivals  that  of  Catalonia.  A  little  to  the  E.  are  the  BoXcffioe 
de  Galatrava^  with  an  old  castle.    To  the  S.W.  lie  the  B(Moe  de  Fuensanla. 

This  part  of  the  Campo  de  Galatrava  contains  many  extinct  volcanoes, 
rising  from  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  plain,  such  as  the  Cabeeos  del 
Paio,  del  Bey,  de  la  Plata,  and  del  Mieiro.  —  39  M.  Miguelturra,  —  41  M. 
(Hudad-Beal^  see  p.  490. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Azuel  and  runs  to  the  S.  to  (139V2  M.) 
Valdepeiias  (2120  ft. ;  La  Madrilena;  La  Bascunana),  a  town  with 
19,641  inhab.,  celebrated  for  its  wine  and  containing  many  large 
bodegas.   The  church  has  a  late-Gothic  porch. 

Fsoic  VALDKFKffAS  TO  La  Galzada  DE  Calatbava,  27  M.,  branch-rail- 
way  in  2»/4-3  hrs.  The  line  runs  to  the  W.,  down  the  valley  of  the  JabaUn, 
to  (11  M.)  El  Moral,  (X^/z  M.)  Montanchuelos,  and  (?OVfl  M.)  Grandtula  de 
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CakUrava^  which  liea  near  the  ftncient  town  of  Or§km.  The  railway  then 
crosses  the  Jabal6n,  near  an  old  Roman  bridge,  and  goes  on  to  (27  M.) 
La  CaUada  cU  CcOairava^  which  has  two  old  castles  and  several  lace-factories. 

The  Cordova  railway  ascends  gradually  past  (148 V2  M.)  Santa 
Cru%  de  Mudela^  with  its  yineyaids,  to  the  Sierra  Morena^  the 
Mariani  Monte$  of  the  ancients.  169  M.  Almuradiel  (2620  ft.)  or 
El  Visillo,  Through  gaps  in  the  Sierra  Morena  we  catch  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  train  now  descends  through  the  desolate  valley  of  the  Ta- 
mujar  to  the  huts  of  (166  M.)  Venta  de  C&rdenaSj  which  Is  usually 
believed  to  be  the  scene  of  Don  Quixote's  penance  among  the  moun- 
tains (I.  iii.  11)  and  may  have  suggested  the  name  of  Cardenio  to 
Cervantes.  —  Just  beyond  this  we  pass,  by  means  of  eight  tunnels, 
through  the  celebrated  Puerto  de  Despenaperroa  (*precipice  of  dogs'), 
a  gorge  with  lofty  walls  of  slate.  The  finest  part  is  beyond  the 
fourth  tunnel,  and  the  retrospect  on  emerging  from  the  fifth  tunnel 
is  very  striking. 

Walkers  may  leave  the  train  at  Venta  de  Gdrdenas.  and  follow  the 
old  road  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley,  passing  Correderoi^  Santa  EUna 
(see  below),  and  Lot  Na/oat  de  Tolosa^  to  La  CaroUna.  Las  Kavas.  de  Tolosa 
was  the  scene  of  the  momentoiis  battle  of  Jaly  16th,  1212,  in  which  the 
(Christian  army,  consisting  of  Spanish  and  foreign  crusaders,  routed  the 
Almohades  under  Mohammed  en-N&sir.  —  From  La  Oarolina  we  may 
proceed  by  diligence  via  Quarroman  to  BaiUn,  where  the  Spaniards  under 
OoitoRoi  defeated  the  French  on  July  18th,  1806,  and  on  to  MwjUbar 
(see  below).  Or  from  Ouarroman  we  may  make  our  way  to  the  S.B.  to 
Linaru  (see  below). 

174  M.  Santa  Elena,  The  train  threads  two  tunnels  and  descends 
the  valley  of  the  Quarrizaa.  —  184  M.  Yilchea  (1540  ft.)  lies  pictur- 
esquely between  jtwo  hills.  We  cross  the  Guarrizas.  —  190  M. 
Vadollano, 

From  Vadollano  a  Bbamch  Railway  (5Va  M..  in  Va  hr.)  runs  to  LiAarei 
{Fonda  Cervantes;  Fonda  Peral;  Brit,  vice-consul),  a  town  of  35,233  inhab., 
situated  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castulo.  The  latter,  the  name  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  Catlona,  was  the  most  important 
of  the  old  Iberian  settlements  in  this  famous  mining  district  (now  called 
Hellanee)  on  the  upper  Guadalquivir,  which  is  the  reputed  site  of  the 
fabulous  'Silver  Mountain\  The  mines,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
La  Fortillay  Lo$  Quinieniot^  El  Pozo  Ancho^  and  Los  AlamilloSy  are  mainly 
worked  by  Engljsh  companies.  In  the  Cerro  de  Val  de  Infiemo,  6  M.  to 
the  K.  of  Linares,  are  some  ancient  mines  known  as  Los  Pozos  de  Anibal. 

—  A  branch  -railway  (ISVa  M.,  in  »/*  ^^•)  r^ns  from  Linares  to  Espdup 
(see  below). 

196  M.  B<ie%a.  This  station  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town  of  Baeza,  which  lies  on  the  line  diverging  hence  for 
Guadix  and  Almerfa  (see  p.  346). 

204  M.  JabalqvMito.  —  208  M.  Menjibar;  the  town  (815  ft.), 
containing  the  station  of  the  railway  to  Ja^n  (R.  41),  lies  about 
2  M.  off ,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Menjibar  is  the 
ancient  Ossigi,  on  the  border  between  'hither*  and  'farther'  Spain. 

—  Our  railway  crosses  the  Quadalquivir  by  a  bridge  640  ft.  long. 
211  M.  Espeluy,  the  junction  of  the  branch-Une  to  Jatfn;  the 

village  lies  on  the  Guadalquivir,  21/2  M.  to  the  N. 
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Our  line  keeps  to  the  S.  of  the  Guadalquivir  all  the  way  to 
yillafranca  (see  below).  217  M.  ViUanueva  de  la  Reina,  with  a  for- 
tress-like church. 

226  M.  Anddjar,  a  town  with  14,534  inhab.,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  not  far  from  the  Isturgi  (los  Villares)  of 
the  ancient  Iberians.  It  is  famous  for  its  pottery,  and  the  aUarrdzat 
or  ^arrcw  (Arabic  al-karrds  or  djarra),  the  jars  used  throughout  Spain 
for  cooling  water,  are  made  here. 

The  railway  runs  in  a  straight  line  along  the  winding  Guadal- 
quivir, threading  tunnels,  traversing  olive-groves,  and  crossing  the 
small  Salado  de  Arjona.  —  Between  Arjona  and  (229  M.)  ArJoniUa 
lay  the  Vrgavo  of  the  Iberians ,  ywhich  in  Roman  times  was  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  on  the  road  running  to  the  S.  of  the  BaBtis 
(Guadalquivir)  from  Castulo  (p.  348)  to  Cordova. 

232  M.  Marmolejo  (Hot.  de  los  Leones;  Hot.  de  Madrid),  with 
a  frequented  mineral  spring;  241  M.  Villa  del  JBio,  with  a  Moorish 
Alcazar  converted  into  a  church.  —  247  M.  Montoro,  the  ancient 
Eporo,  an  important  Moorish  fortress  and  now  a  town  with  12,734 
Inhabitants.  The  fine  bridge  oyer  the  Guadalquivir  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  —  Tunnel.  —  258  M.  Pedro  Ahad, 
About  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  lies  the  town  of  Bujalance,  with  a  dila- 
pidated Moorish  castle  with  seven  towers,  built  by  'Abderrahman  III. 
in  935.  —  256  M.  El  Carpio,  with  a  Moorish  tower  of  1325,  stands 
on  the  border  between  Upper  and  Lower  Andalusia.  —  Beyond 
(258  M.^  Villa  franca  de  Cdrdoba  the  train  crosses  the  Guadalquivir 
by  a  five  -  arched  bridge ,  650  ft.  long.  To  the  right ,  the  high- 
road crosses  the  river  by  the  Puente  de  AlcoUa^  a  bridge  of  twenty 
arches  constructed  under  Charles  III.,  which  has  entered  more  than 
once  into  recent  Spanish  history.  —  267  M.  Alcolia.  To  the  W., 
in  the  distance,  is  seen  Almod6var}  to  the  right,  above  us,  are  Las 
Ermitas  (p.  364). 

274  M.  C6rdova,  see  p.  353. 

Fbom  Cobdova  to  Bblhbz  akd  Almobgh<5n,  84  M.,  railway  in  5V4  hrs. 
(fares  14  p.  90,  11  p.  85,  8  p.  55  c).  The  trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  de 
Cereadilla  (p.  353).  This  line  serves  mainly  for  the  coal-traffic.  —  The 
train  sweeps  round  the  Convento  de  San  Jerdnimo  (p.  364)  and  approaches 
the  Sierra  de  Cordoba  (p.  354),  a  cultivated  hill-district,  with  olive-groves 
and  attractive  farms.  We  ascend  to  the  N.E.  in  sweeping  curves,  cross 
tbe  Pedroche^  and  thread  three  tunnels.  At  (6  M.)  Balanzona  we  iiave  a 
fine  retrospect  of  Cordova  and  Andalusia.  14V2  M.  Obejc.  —  To  the  right 
of  (191/2  M.)  Fdcor  (1895  ft.)  are  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  CattiUo  de  Vacar. 
The  railway  descends  through  cuttings  and  tunnels  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ovadiato^  which  flows  from  the  plateau  of  Eslremadura  across  the  Sierra 
Horena  to  Posadas  (p.  350)  and  the  Guadalquivir.  —  2TVs  H.  Alhondiguilla. 
The  train  skirts  the  bold  and  jagged  cliffs  on  the  right  bank.  —  33  M. 
Btpiel.  The  castle-hill  of  Belmez  comes  into  sight.  Numerous  coal-pits, 
with  their  smoking  chimneys,  are  seen  to  the  right,  especially  near 
(^Vz  H.)  Cdbeza  de  Vaea. 

45  M.  Belmez  (1600  ft.),  a  prosperous  town  with  8850  inhab.,  lies  VzM. 
to  the  E.  of  the  railway,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Its  castle  was  one  of  a 
long  ehain  of  Moorish  fortresses,  other  links  of  which  were  at  FuenU  Ove- 
Juna  (the  Roman  MellaiHa^  *honey-town'),  Espiel,  ITevalo,  ViUavioiosa,  and 
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AUnoddvar  (see  below).  —  The  extensive  coal-deposita  of  Belmes  and  PeSar- 
roya  (see  below)  lie  so  close  to  the  surface  that  they  are  worked  as  qoarries 
rather  than  as  mines.  The  district  also  possesses  mines  of  iron  and  copper. 
—  541/2  M.  PtSiarropa  or  Mina  la  Terribie  is  a  characteristic  mining  town. 
Branch-line  to  Fnente  del  Arco  (p.  496). 

As  we  proceed,  we  have  the  last  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Morena  to  the 
left.  We  have  now  reached  the  sparsely-peopled  central  plateau,  where 
almost  the  only  signs  of  life  are  the  migratory  flocks  of  sheep  (see 
p.  182).  The  only  trees  are  cork-trees  and  evergreen  oaks  (p.  825).  We 
pass  from  the  basin  of  the  Guadiato  to  that  of  the  Ziijar  and  tiie  Ouadiana. 

69  M.  VaUiquillo  (ca.  2070  ft.)  has  several  mines.  —  72  M.  ZHJar  is  the 
station  for  Hinojota  del  Dvque,  which  lies  about  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  The 
train  crosses  the  Ztijar  by  an  iron  bridge*  To  the  W.  is  the  8%erra  del 
Pedroio.  —  The  last  part  of  the  jouraey  lies  through  the  hilly  district  of 
the  Sierra  de  Almorchdn.  —  84  M.  Almorchdn^  see  p.  491. 

The  Railway  to  Seville  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir  as  far  as  Lora  del  Rio.  The  district  traversed  is  sometimes 
fertile  and  sometimes  barren,  but  nowhere  imposing.  Beyond 
Cordova,  to  the  right,  above  us,  is  the  convent  of  5fan  Jerdnimo 
(p.  364).  The  domain  of  Cdrdoba  la  Vieja^  through  which  the  line 
passes ,  contains  several  enclosures  fganaderCas)  for  breeding  bulls 
for  the  ring.  —  281  M.  Villarruhia,  —  288  M.  Almod6var  del  Bio 
has  a  fine  Moorish  Castle,  vdth  a  detached  tower  130  ft.  high,  on  a 
slaty  hill ,  300  ft.  above  sea-level.  This  was  used  by  Pedro  the 
Cruel  (p.  437)  as  a  treasure-house.  —  The  train  skirts  the  Guadal- 
quivir below  the  castle  and  crosses  the  Guadiato  (p.  349).  —  293  M. 
Posadas  y  an  agricultural  town  with  four  graceful  bell-towers.  The 
dreary  district  is  occasionally  beautified  by  an  orange-grove,  watered 
by  a  spring  rising  from  the  rocky  soil  of  the  Sierra  de  QuadaJhayda, 
We  cross  the  Benibezar. 

300  M.  Hornachuelos,  The  train  crosses  the  Ouadal  Canal,  To 
the  right  is  a  road  leading  to  (25  M.)  Constantinay  a  small  town 
with  distilleries  of  brandy.  —  306  M.  PaUna  del  Rio ,  in  a  Ihiitful 
district  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guadalquivir  with  the  Qenil  (p.  379). 
We  cross  the  Betortillo. 

309  M.  Penaflor  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  rapids  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  which  drive  several  mills,  including  one  of  Moorish 
origin.  The  church  has  a  fine  tower.  The  name  of  the  ancient  town 
on  this  site  is  unknown.  —  Extensive  groves  of  olives  are  tra- 
versed. To  the  right,  above  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Ouadalvaear, 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  8ete  FiUas,  with  a  pilgrimage- 
church.  —  320  M.  Lora  del  Bio ,  the  Axati  of  the  Iberians.  Grain- 
fields,  olive-trees,  and  orange-groves  succeed  each  other.  The  train 
crosses  the  Guadalquivir  by  an  eight-arched  bridge,  840  ft.  long. 

330  M.  GfuadajoZy  at  the  confluence  of  the  Corbones  (p.  462) 
with  the  Guadalquivir,  Is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (9  M.) 
Carmona  (p,  462). 

333  M.  Tocina  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Mirida  (R.  66). 
To  the  S.E.  rises  the  hill  on  which  Carmona  lies. 

Our  line  runs  at  some  distance  from  the  Guadalquivir,  but  the 
high,  reddish-coloured  river-banks  are  often  visible  to  the  right.  — 
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342  M.  Brene$.  In  the  distance  lies  Seyille,  its  cathedral  rising 
over  the  other  buildings,  as  Gantier  has  expressed  it,  ^comme  an 
elephant  dehout  au  milieu  d'un  troupeau  de  moutons  couches'. 

At  (362  M.)  Empalme  the  train  is  "broken  up  into  two  sections, 
the  through-carriages  for  Cadiz  running  to  the  left  to  the  Estacidn 
de  Cadiz  (comp.  p.  430),  while  the  main  line  follows  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  the  Estacidn  de  C6rd6ba  of  (356  M.)  SeviUe  (p.  430). 

41.  From  Espelny  to  Jaen  and  Faente  Genii. 

98  M.  Railwat  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  5Vs-8V«  hrs.  (fares  18  p. 
25,  14  p.  20,  8  p.  75  c.)-  The  only  railway- restaurant  is  at  Puente  Oenil. 
—  This  line,  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Cordova  (R.  40)  and  the  railways  of  S.  Andalusia,  is  interesting  only 
on  account  of  Jadn^  which  well  repays  a  short  visit.  Most  travellers  will 
prefer  the  railway  from  Ja^n  to  Qranada  via  Cordova  and  Bobadilla  (RB. 
43,  46)  to  the  tiring  diligence  journey  from  Jaen  (9  hrs.). 

Espeluy^  see  p.  348.  —  Our  line  diverges  to  the  S.  (left)  from 
that  to  Seville,  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  heyond  (33/4  M.  J  Menjibar 
(p.  348),  and  then  ascends  the  valley  of  its  tributary,  the  Qttadalr- 
hdl6n.  —  9^2  M.  Villargordo.  To  the  left  lie  the  small  towns  of 
Las  InfantaSj  Cadima,  and  Torreqttebtadilla, 

2OV2  M.  Jain  (1800  ft. ;  Fonda  Madrilena ,  well  spoken  of; 
Fonda  Francesa^j  the  Aurgi  of  the  Romans,  once  capital  of  the  petty 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Djaiydn  and  occupied  hy  St.  Ferdinand  in  1246, 
is  now  the  capital  of  a  province  and  has  been  the  see  of  a  hishop 
since  1248.  Pop.  26,000.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jabalcuz  and  La  Pandera,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  chief  crop  of  the  Campifia^  which  is 
watered  hy  the  Jaen  and  the  GuadalbuUon,  is  the  garhanzo  or  chick- 
pea (p.  6).  —  The  Moorish  walls  of  the  city  and  the  Castle  com- 
manding the  town  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
Puerta  de  Barreras  is  the  only  gate  of  interest.  Most  of  the  streets 
are  steep ;  the  houses  have  patios  like  those  of  Seville  (p.  435). 

The  ♦Cathedbal  of  the  Assumption,  situated  in  the  Plaza  de 
la  Gon8tltuci6n ,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  town ,  is  an  imposing 
sandstone  building,  begun  by  Pedro  de  Valdelvira  in  1632  on  the 
site  of  a  Gothic  church ,  which  was  itself  the  successor  of  an  Arab 
mosque.  It  was  not  finished  till  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.,  but  in 
its  main  features  it  is,  like  the  cathedrals  of  Granada  and  Malaga, 
a  good  example  of  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  Spain.  The  inter- 
esting W.  facade  has  three  entrances ,  surmounted  by  reliefs  and 
flanked  by  towers  200  ft.  high.  The  balustrade  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  Evangelists,  and  the  four  Latin 
Church  Fathers. 

The  Interior  forms  a  rectangle  220  ft.  long  and  140  ft.  wide,  and  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  space  and  light.  —  The  Capilla  Mayor^  approached  by 
a  flight  of  marble  steps,  contains  a  handsome  retablo.  The  silleria  of  the 
Choir  is  finely  carved.  The  Trtucoro  is  adorned  with  a  Holy  Family  by 
Mariano  Salvador  Maella,  with  statues  of  8S.  Catharine,  John,  and  Lucxa, 
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and  with  a  group  of  the  Oonception.  In  the  3rd  side-chapel  to  the  left 
is  a  St.  Jerome  by  Jo$i  AntoHnet;  in  the  last  chapel  to  the  right  is  t 
Conception  by  Seba$tidn  Martinez.  The  chamber  below  the  "S.  tower  con- 
tains an  old  but  repainted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  Bishop  Oomak  dt 
ZidUga  used  as  a  standard  m  his  campaigns  against  the  Moors.  A  shrine 
beside  the  high-altar  preserves  the  Santo  Rostra  or  Santa  Faz^  one  of  the 
napkins  of  St.  Veronica,  bearing  an  impression  of  the  Saviour's  face.  This 
is  shown  to  the  public  on  Good  Friday  and  Assumption  Day.  —  The  Sacrittia, 
the  Sala  Capitular^  and  the  Sagrdrio  are  all  handsome.  The  silver  custodis 
by  Jucm  Ruiz,  the  silver  statue  of  St.  Euphrasius,  and  the  CapiUa  de  Santa 
Cecilia  (a  reliquary  of  the  16th  cent.),  deserve  notice. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  churches  are  the  Gothic  San 
Julian  J  the  remains  of  San  Miguel  (portal  by  ValdeMra),  and 
NueatraSenora  delaLuz,  containing  a  painting  by  Albrecht  Durer(?). 

The  Casas  Capitularea  (municipal  buildings)  and  the  Palado 
Episcopal  stand  opposite  the  cathedral.  Both,  like  the  new  Palaeio 
de  la  Diputacidn  Provincialy  are  devoid  of  interest. 

Noteworthy  private  buildings  are  the  Gothic  palace  of  the  Conde 
del  VilUw  del  Pardoy  with  a  rich  portal  in  the  patio ;  the  Casa  de  lo9 
Masones,  in  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco ;  the  house  of  Cristobal  de 
VUchea,  in  the  Paseo  del  Mercado ;  that  of  Bishop  Sudrez  de  la  Fuente 
del  Sduce,  with  its  fine  Renaissance  facade ;  and  that  of  Caption 
Fernando  Quesada  VUoa. 

Delightful  walks  may  be  taken  to  the  Fuente  de  la  Magdalena  and 
to  the  Thermal  Baths  of  Jdbalcuz,  2  M.  to  the  S.W. 

The  DiLiOENOB  TO  Ghanada  at  first  ascends  to  the  S.E.  through  tbe 
fertile  valley  of  the  Guardia,  and  then  runs  to  the  S.  through  a  picturesqne 
but  solitary  district.  —  7  M.  VentoriUo  de  la  Ouardia.  Farther  on  are  toe 
Ventas  del  Chaval^  de  las  PcOomas,  &nA  del  Romeral.  —  Before  reaching  the 
low-lying  (2272  M.)  Campillo  de  Arenas  the  road  passes  through  the  Puerla 
de  Arenas^  a  tunnel  106  ft.  long.  It  then  crosses  the  Sierra  de  Lwena  by 
the  Puerto  Carretero.  Beyond  the  (36  M.)  VerUa  del  Zegri  we  cross  the  Bisrra 
del  AHuar^  obtaining  a  grand  *View  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  —  At  the  Venta 
de  las  Navas  we  cross  the  CubiUas  by  a  bold  arched  bridge.  A  little  later 
we  traverse  the  Sierra  de  Elvira  (29^  ft.),  a  Jurassic  range  of  hills  named 
after  the  ancient  town  of  lUberris  (p.  Si77).  On  crossing  the  little  Beir; 
we  reach  the  Vega  of  Oranada.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Cartuja  (p.  391)i 
cross  the  Campo  de  Triunfo  (p.  391),  and  reach  the  Puerta  de  Elvira,  the 
N.  gate  of  (49  M.)  Oranada  (p.  877). 

The  Railway  to  Pubntb  Gbnil  runs  to  the  W.,  over  the  fertile 
campifia  of  Ja^n,  crosses  the  Barranco  de  RegordiUa,  and  skirts  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  JaSn.  29  M.  Torre  del  Campo ;  31  M.  Torre 
Don  Jimeno  (8900  Inhab.).   It  then  turns  to  the  S.W. 

36  M.  HartoS)  a  town  with  17,000  inhab.,  lies  on  a  hill  above 
the  river  Grande,  It  is  the  Iberian  Tucci^  which  was  fortified  by  the 
Bomans  and  renamed  ColorUa  Augusta  OemelUiy  in  honour  of  the 
veterans  of  two  legions.  —  To  the  right,  as  we  proceed,  rises  the 
precipitous  Penon  de  los  CarvajaleSj  from  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  two  brothers  Carvajal,  unjustly  convicted  of  murder,  were 
thrown  by  order  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile  in  1312.  Before  their 
death  the  brothers  summoned  the  king  to  meet  them  at  the  Judgment 
seat  of  God  in  thirty  days,  and  thus  Ferdinand,  who  died  a  month 
later,  received  the  surname  of  El  Emplazado  (*the  summoned'). 
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Beyond  (46  M.)  Vado-Jain  the  train  crosses  the  Sierra  Qrandt 
and  then  descends  to  (51  M.)  Alcaudete,  Thence  It  runs  to  the  N.W., 
thiongh  a  hiUy  district  watered  by  the  Ouadajoz.  62  M.  Luqut-Baena, 
the  station  for  the  village  of  Luque,  which  lies  to  the  left  in  the 
Sierra  de  Luqne,  and  for  (right)  Baena^  a  town  with  12,000  in- 
habitants. —  68  M.  Dona  Mencia.  —  76  M.  Cabray  the  Igabrum  of 
the  ancients,  is  a  town  of  12,800  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the 
S.E.  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  Montilla  and  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
de  Cobra.  At  the  E.  foot  of  the  latter  is  the  Sima  de  Cobra,  a  deep 
depression  mentioned  by  Cervantes  in  *Don  Quixote'. 

The  railway  now  enters  the  basin  of  the  Genii  (p.  379),  crosses 
the  river  Cobra  and  the  Sierra  de  Cabra,  and  reaches  (82  M.)  Lu- 
cena,  a  pleasant-looking  town  of  21,000  inhab.,  where  Boabdil  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  1483  (see  p.  381).  The  Plaza  del 
Coso,  planted  with  orange-trees,  is  the  boast  of  the  town.  The 
making  of  lamps  is  the  most  important  of  its  varied  industries.  — 
88  M.  Zapateros ;  96  M.  Campo  Real, 

98  M.  Puente  Oenil,  see  p.  365. 

42.  C6rdova. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Ettacidn  de  Madrid,  SeviUa,  y  Uaiaga  (PI.  B,  G,  1; 
*Beitaarant,  d^j.  8 p.),  for  all  the  Andalusian  trains;  3.  £staei6n  de  Cer- 
eadiOa  (PI.  A,  2),  for  the  railway  to  B^lmes  and  Almorchdn  (p.  491).  Both 
stations  lie  to  the  K.E.  of  the  town.  Omnibus  General  (p.  zvi)  to  the  hotels 
50c.;  each  trunk  under  66  lbs.  60  c.;  under  110  lbs.  Ip.  (bargain  advisable). 

aetels  (bargaining  necessary;  comp.  p.  xxii).  *Gband  Hotsl  Suissb 
(PI.  a;  O,  2),  kept  by  a  Swiss  (Puzini),  at  the  corner  of  the  Galle  Homa- 
chuelos  and  the  narrow  Calle  del  Paraiso,  first-class,  pens,  f^om  10  p.  — 
Hot.  dx  Oribntb  (PL  bj  C,  2),  with  electric  light,  pens.  9-10,  d^j.  3V«  p., 
▼eryfair;  Fomda  EspaSola  (PI.  c;  C,  2),  unpretending,  pens.  6-8  p.,  these 
two  in  the  Paseo  del  Gran  Gapitan.  —  Gasas  db  Hubspbobs,  or  boarding- 
houses:  La  Victoria^  Galle  Aladreros  18;  Cuatro  Naeionee^  Calle  Marmol  de 
BaSuelo0;  Franeisec  Simon,  Galle  de  Gondomar  7. 

Oafea  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  *Cqf4  de  Colon,  0.  del  Oran  Capittm^  C.  Nuevo, 
all  three  in  the  Paseo  del  Gran  Gapitan;  *Ca/i'Rei(auratU  Suite,  Galle  Am- 
brosio  de  Morales  (kept  by  Puzini,  see  above).  —  Oonfiteria  Suiza,  oppo- 
site the  last-mentioned  caf^.  —  MonUUa  Wine  (p.  366),  a  kind  of  sherry,  is 
celebrated  for  its  bouquet. 

Poat  and  Telegraph  OfBee  (PI.  D,  3),  Plazuela  de  Seneca. 

BooksoUerB:  Libreria  del  Diario  de  Cdrdoba,  Galle  de  la  Libreria.  — 
Photogmpha:   Tomds  Molina,  Galle  del  Gonde  Gondomar  1. 

SfeuBpa.  The  silver-filigree  work  of  Cordova  has  been  famous  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Moors.  ^Cordovan*  and  ^Moroeeo^  leather  are  now,  however, 
better  obtained  in  Tangier  (p.  424). 

Oaba.  Tariff  within  the  town.  With  one  horse,  per  drive,  1-2  pers. 
1,  8-4  pers.  IVsPm  after  midnight  2  and  2V2  P. ;  per  hr.  2,  2V2i  3,  and  4  p. 
With  two  horses,  1-4  pers.,  2,  4,  3,  5  p.  Trunk  under  66  lbs.  50c..  under 
UOlbs.  Ip.,  small  baggage  free.    Prices  are  raised  during  the  Feria. 

Theatre.  Ortsn  Teatro  (PI.  G,  2),  Paseo  del  Gran  Gapitan.  —  Plaza  de 
foros  (PI.  B,  0, 2),  to  the  N.B.  of  the  Paseo  del  Gran  Gapitan.  ^Corridas' 
are  given  during  the  Fetia,  the  great  fair  held  twice  yearly  (May  25-27th 
•ad  Sept.  26-27th)  in  the  Campo  de  la  Victoria.       ^  ,  ^^^  Cnoolp 

British  Vice-OoBMl.  Richird  Eehott  Carr.  Dgtz^dby^OOgie 

BriBoipal  Atftraetiona  (one  day).  Cathedral  (p.  355);  BHdffe  of  C^a- 
*«rra  (p.868))  Patn  dA  Oram  Ceipitan  (p.  356);  Paeeo  de  la  VicioHa  (p. 865). 

■a i_   o__._        A_j   -Bi-jji.  09 
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Cdfdova,  casa  de  guerrera  gente 
Y  de  sabidarfa  clara  ftiente. 

(Motto  of  Cordova). 
Cdrdova  (390  ft.),  Span.  C6rdoha,  the  capital  of  a  province  and 
a  Msliop*s  see,  is  a  city  of  67,000  inhab.,  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  de  C6rdoha,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  on  a  plain  sloping 
gently  to  the  Guadalquivir.  The  traveller  whose  expectation  is  on 
tiptoe  as  he  enters  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moors  will  probably 
be  disappointed  in  all  but  the  cathedral,  the  former  mosque,  which 
is  still,  in  spite  of  all  defacement,  the  most  imposing  monument 
of  its  time.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Moorish  doors  and  Arabic 
inscriptions,  the  Christian  Spaniard  has  either  marred  or  destroyed 
all  else  that  would  recall  the  Mecca  of  the  West,  the  once  celebrated 
nursery  of  science  and  art.  The  city  now  presents  a  mournful  pic- 
ture of  departed  greatness;  it  is,  as  Th^opMle  Gautier  expresses  it, 
nothing  but  *le  squelette  blanch^  et  calcin^'  of  its  former  self.  The 
streets  are  rough  and  narrow,  the  plazas  are  small,  the  houses  are  low 
and  whitewashed,  the  city-walls  are  in  ruins,  the  *solares*  of  the 
once  powerful  noblesse  are  vacant.  The  view  of  the  Sierra  to  the 
N.  and.  of  the  *Great  River'  to  the  S.  is,  however,  a  possession  that 
time  cannot  destroy. 

Corduba  was  the  most  important  of  tbe  old  Iberian  cities  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Baetis.  In  his  poem  on  the  Second  Punic  War  Silius  Itaiicus 
writes:  *nec  decuB  auriferee  cessavit  Gordaba  terris.'  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  wealth  and  commerce,  and  the  ao-called  ae*  Corduben$e,  a  kiad 
of  amalgam,  was  widely  known.  In  B.  C.  153  Cordova  was  captured  by 
M.  MarceUtu^  who  settled  it  with  Roman  colonists,  and  under  the  name  of 
Colonia  Patricia  made  it  the  capital  of  Eispcmia  Ulterior.  In  consequence 
of  its  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Fompey,  it  was  occupied  by  Csesar's  lieu- 
tenant Marcelliu  after  the  battle  of  Munda  (p.  414)  and  sharply  disciplined. 
It  soon  recovered ,  and  in  the  imperial  epoch  alternated  with  Hispalis 
(p.  436)  and  Italica  (p.  461)  as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bsetica.  Leo- 
viffild  took  the  town  in  571  from  the  Byzantines  and  made  it  an  episcopal 
see.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  Cordova  fell  a  prey  to 
Mugtth  ar-Rvmt,  who  was  assisted  by  the  many  Jewish  residents.  It  was 
at  first  subject  to  the  caliphate  of  Damascus,  but  became  independent  in 
756  under  the  Emir  'Abderra?wndn  /.,  of  the  house  of  the  Omayyadet.  ^Abder- 
rahmdn  III.  (912-961)  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  capital  of  the  caliphate  of 
Cordova  and  metropolis  of  Moorish  Spain.  In  this  coign  of  vantage  it  quickly 
became  one  of  the  wealihiest  cities  of  Europe  and  a  centre  of  culture  fre- 
quented by  students  from  all  parts  of  the  West.  The  decay  of  the  city 
began  in  1010 ,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  U. 
and  the  troops  of  SvMmdn.  The  dynasty  of  the  Omayyades  was  over- 
thrown in  IQ&i.  Cordova  declared  itself  a  republic  under  the  guidance  of 
members  of  the  Djahwar  Family^  but  became  subject  to  Seville  in  1078. 
In  1091  began  the  lordship  of  the  Almoravides^  who  had  been  summoned 
from  Africa  to  aid  in  resisting  the  Christians,  and  these  were  overthrown 
in  1148  by  the  Almohades^  another  Berber  sect  led  bj  'Abddm&min.  A  period 
was  put  to  the  Moorish  rule  in  Cordova  on  June  29th,  1236,  when  St.  Fer- 
dinand captured  the  city.  I  he  banished  Moors  took  refuge  in  Granada 
(see  p.  880)  and  were  r^laced  by  Christian  settlers,  under  whom  the  town 
persistently  declined.  The  magnificent  buildings,  the  marvels  of  which 
are  celebrated  by  Arabic  writers  with  Oriental  hyperbole,  fell  into  ruin; 
the  irrigation-works  were  neglected,  and  the  once  exuberantly  fertile  cam- 
piaa  became  a  barren  steppe. 

♦K^  ^**«^  ***®  many  distinguished  natives  of  Cordova  may  be  mentioned 
*oe  two  S«necas\  Lucan,  the  Stoic  and  author  of  the  'Pharsalia^x  jMrroii 
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(c*^  ii70'9S)f  the  famous  translator  and  expounder  of  Ariitotle,  celebrated 
hj  Dante  in  hi?  'Inferno*  (Canto  iv;  'Averrois  che  il  gran  comento  feo')( 
AishOj  the  poeteaa ;  the  RaNd  Mom  Maimonidet  (1189)  \  Jwm  d$  Mena  (ea. 
1411-56).  author  of  'El  LaberiDto\  an  allegorical  poem  in  which  Cordova 
is  callea  ^la  Jfor  do  taher  y  do  eabaUeria*;  the  authors  Loronso  do  BopHlvoda 
{^.  mi)  and  LuU  do  Oongora  (1561-1627)  i  and  the  painters  PcMo  do  Ciopode, 
(153M608)  and  Juan  do  Valdio  Ual  (1630-91).  The  'Oran  Capitan'  Oono 
taho  MCordova  (1443*1515),  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1495- 
was  born  t^^Jfontilla  (p.  865),  near  Cordova. 

From  theJfew^  Railway  Station  (PI.  B,  0,  1)  the  new  Paseo  de 
la  Victoria  (PI.  B,  1-3),  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Puerta  de  AlmodiSvar  (PI.  B,  3),  a  relic  of  the 
Moorish  wall.  —  The  Ronda  de  los  Tejares  (PI.  B,  0,  2),  diverging 
to  the  left  from  this  paseo,  about  Vi^-  ^^om  the  station,  leads  past 
the  Plaza  de  Toros  (p.  363)  to  the  *Faf  eo  del  Gran  Oapitan  (PL  G,  2), 
a  freqnented  promenade,  planted  with  palms  and  orange-treea.  On 
itsE.  side  are  the  hotels  and  caftfs  mentioned  at  p.  353.  On  its  W. 
side  stands  the  Colboiata  db  San  Hip6lito,  bnilt  hy  Alfonso  XT. 
after  the  battle  of  the  Salado  (1340)  and  modernized  in  1729.  It 
contains  an  Eece  Homo  by  ValdSi  Leal^  the  tomb  of  the  historian 
AmhroHo  de  Morales  (1613-91),  and  those  of  Ferdirhand  IV.  and 
Alfonso  XL,  transferred  hither  from  the  Capilla  Real  of  the  cathedral 
(p.  361).  Adjacent  is  the  Oran  Teatro.  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  is 
the  church  of  San  Nieolds  de  la  VUla,  with  a  handsome  octagonal 
and  embattled  tower. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  E.  along  the  Calle  del  Oonde  Gondo- 
mar,  at  the  end  of  which  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Calle  de 
Jesus  Maria  (PI.  0, 2,  3).  By  following  the  line  of  streets  continuing 
this  towards  the  S.,  we  soon  reach  the  cathedral.  In  the  Calle  C^s- 
pedes  (PI.  C,  3)  are  some  remains  of  Moorish  Baths. 

The  **CafhedraI  (PI.  C,  3,  4;  closed  1-2  p.m.  and  after  6  p.m., 
bat  accessible  for  a  fee),  formerly  the  Mesdjid  (U-DjdmV  (*chief 
mosque')  of  the  Moors,  is  the  largest  and  most  noble  monument  of 
the  religions  architecture  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  and  second  in  size 
to  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca  alone  among  all  the  mosques  of  Islam.  It  is 
^  due,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Omay- 
I  yades.  When  the  Moors  captured  Cordoya  they  found  this  site,  close 
to  the  N,  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  occupied  by  the  Visigothic  Church 
of  St.  Vincent.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was  this  spot  that  was 
fortified  by  the  400  Christians,  who  offered  the  Moors  an  obstinate 
I  resistance  for  three  months  after  the  rest  of  the  city  had  been  taken ; 
and  their  final  death  by  fire  gaye  the  church  its  surname  'of  the 
captives*  or  *of  the  burned'.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
scene  of  this  last  despairing  effort  of  the  Visigoths  in  Andalusia 
was  the  church  of  San  Acisclo,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  near  the 
Sierra  de  Cordoba.  • 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  that  the 
Christians  (Arab.  'Adjemt,  strangers)  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
exduslTe  use  of  their  churches.   The  Moors,  however,  took  po 
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session  of  half  the  church  of  San  Vicente ;  and  ^Ahderrahm&n  J., 
founder  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  purchased  the  other  half  from  the 
Christians  in  785 ,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  a 
Mohammedan  temple,  which  should  he  the  reli^ous  centre  of  the 
Faithful  in  Spain  and  divert  the  stream  of  pilgrims  from  Mecca  to 
..-^^ordova.  Up  to  that  period  there  had  heen  no  specifically  Arabian 
style  of  architecture.  The  Arabs  had  hitherto  practically  followed 
the  models  of  Rome  and  still  more  of  Byzantium,  though  in  the 
shapes  of  the  arches  and  domes  and  in  certain  other  elements  there 
were  already  manifest  the  first  traces  of  the  characteristic  Moorisli 
fancy  and  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Islam,  which  were  to 
reach  their  glorious  apogee  in  the  third  mihr^b  of  the  Mosque  of 
Cordova  and  in  the  arabesques  and  vaulting  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  'Zeca'  +  or  *HouBe  of  Purification'  of  * Abderrahm&n,  which 
was  constructed  mainly  of  the  columns  and  other  materials  of  the 
Christian  church,  occupied  only  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  present 
building.  It  contained  10  rows  .of  columns,  dividing  it  longitudin- 
ally into  eleven,  and  transversely  into  (probably)  twelve  aisles  or 
alleys.  The  central  aisle  was  a  little  wider  than  the  others,  and  a 
short  prolongation  of  it,  piojecting  beyond  the  enclosing  wall, 
formed  the  Mihr&b  or  prayer-recess. 

This  building,  which  was  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  a  Court  of 
Ablutions  (Arab.  Haram,  sacred  enclosure ;  Span.  Patio  de  ku  Ab- 
Iticiones)^  was  nearly  complete  at  the  death  of  'Abderrahman  (788). 
His  successor  Hisham  I.  erected  the  tower  (al-mindr  or  e8~8(mma% 
here  generally  named  al-kadtmaj  or  the  ancient)  for  the  Muezatin 
(crier  of  prayers);  he  also  furnished  a  place  of  prayer  for  women 
laa-saktfa,  an  *open  gallery')  and  placed  a  fountain  (al-mtdd)  In 
the  middle  of  the  court. 

The  mosque  of  'Abderrahm&n  I.,  however,  soon  became  Inade- 
quate for  the  population  of  Cordova,  which  was  steadily  increased 
by  accessions  from  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  'Abderrahmdn  IL, 
therefore,  undertook  an  expansion  of  the  Zeca  towards  the  S.,  by 
adding  seven  aisles  to  the  original  ten  rows  and  making  a  new 
mihrab.  The  mosque  as  thus  enlarged  extended  to  the  present 
Capilla  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Villaviciosa  (p.  361)  and  contained 
80  columns  more  than  the  old  one.  It  was  building  ftom  833  to 
the  month  of  Djumada  in  848. 

The  succeeding  ruler,  Ahu^Abdallah  Mohammed  J.,  restored  the 
original  building  and  began  the  decoration  of  gates  and  walls.  He 
also  built  the  MaksHra ,  or  railed  platform  reserved  for  the  caliph 
and  his  court,  aifd  the  JSdbdt,  a  covered  passage  by  which  the  caliph 
could  reach  the  Makstira  from  the  Alcdzar  (p.  362)  in  order  to  offer 
his  weekly  (hhotba ;  on  Friday)  or  daily  prayers  (at^taldi). 

+  Thifl  name  gave  rise  to  a  Spanish  proverb,  quoted  by  Cervantes 
(Don  Quixote,  I.  iii.  4) :  andar  de  Ceea  en  Mecca^  to  saunter  idly  from  one 
place  to  another. 
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'Abderralun^n  in.,  su  roamed  an-Ndiifj  the  greatest  of  the 
Omayyads  and  the  creator  of  the  wondrous  palace  and  snhorV  of 
4z-Zahr&  (p.  364),  huilt  another  tower,  In  place  of  that  which  had 
been  damaged  hy  an  earthquake  in  880,  and  famished  it  with  the 
Mdd?ieneh,  or  room  for  the  MnezziD  (p.  366),  and  with  two  staircases, 
one  for  the  ascent  and  one  for  the  descent.  He  also  (968)  restored 
and  strengthened  the  court-facade  of  the  temple,  as  is  recorded  hy 
an  inscrihed  tablet  adjoining  the  Pnerta  de  las  Palmas  (p.  869). 

The  finest  expansion  of  the  mosqne  was,  however,  due  to  the 
Caliph  al'Hdkim  II.  al-Mostansir-biUdh,  who  in  961  et  seq.  caused 
it  to  he  nearly  doubled  in  extent  by  adding  14  new  rows  of  columns 
on  the  S.  side.  This  addition  was  effected  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Ms  ^h^djib'  (maire  du  palais)  DJa'far  ibn  ^Abderrahmdn 
tS'Sildahi.  Hakim  also  erected  a  new  Maksdra  (the  dimensions  and 
description  of  which  form  a  favourite  theme  of  Arab  authors),  a 
new  8dbdt^  and  a  third  Mihr6b^  which  is  still  perfect  and  is  with 
justice  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the  whole  building.  For  the  mosaics 
the  Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople  sent  skilled  workmen  and 
320  ewts.  of  mosaic  tesserae.  Four  years  and  three  months  were 
spent  on  these  works,  and  when  they  were  complete  Arabic  writers 
could  assert  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  that  4n  all  the  lands  of  Islam 
there  was  none  of  equal  size,  none  more  admirable  in  point  of  work, 
construction,  and  durability.* 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  extensions  of  the  mosque  had  been  made 
in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S. ;  the  breadth  of  the  original  building 
and  its  main  axis  had  not  been  altered.  A  farther  prolongation 
towards  the  S.  was  hardly  practicable,  as  the  third  mlhrib,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  declivity  of  the  site,  was  already  high  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  No  obstacle,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of 
such  an  expansion  towards  the  E.  as  was  accomplished  (987-990) 
by  i4^.Afon«<2r,  the  *h&djib'  of  the  weak  Caliph  Hisham  II.  This 
consisted  of  seven  new  rows  of  columns  from  N.  to  8.,  forming  eight 
new  aisles.   The  court  was  correspondingly  enlarged. 

This  addition  completed  the  huge  building.  It  also,  however, 
marked  the  beginning  of  its  decline,  as  is  shown  in  the  conven- 
tional, and  often  debased  treatment  of  individual  members.  Moreover, 
the  Mihrdbf  or  Holy  of  Holies,  was  displaced  from  its  natural  central 
position  at  the  end  of  the  main  axis  of  the  building.  At  the  same 
time  this  extension,  which  raised  the  total  number  of  aisles  to  nine- 
teen, increased  the  general  impression  of  endless  space. 

On  the  capture  of  Cordova  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1^38  the  mosque 
was  consecrated  to  the  Vfrgen  de  la  Asuncidn.  The  various  changes 
and  mutilations  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Christians  will  be 
duly  noted  in  the  following  description  of  its  details.  "• 

The  ground-plan  of  the  building  forms  a  rectangle  about  570  ft. 
in  length  and  426  ft.  in  width,  thus  having  an  area  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.    Of  this  about  one-third  is  oc- 
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cnpied  by  the  large  court,  the  other  two-thirds  by  the  mosque  itself. 
Court  and  mosque  are  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  strength- 
ened by  36  tower-like  buttresses.  On  all  sides  except  the  N.  this 
wall  stands  on  massive  substructures  or  terraces ;  it  varies  in  height 
from  30  ft.  to  65  ft.  The  buttresses  are  11  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  7  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  The  triangular  or  flame-shaped  battle- 
Inents  are  33  inches  in  height.  The  exterior  thus  forms,  as  in  most 
Oriental  buildings,  a  monotonous  and  almost  unadorned  mass  of 
masonry,  of  a  fortress-like  and  forbidding  character.  The  object  of 
the  building  is  indicated  only  by  the  tower  and  by  the  numerous 
Gates  on  the  W.,  E.,  and  N.  sides,  between,  each  pair  of  which  there 
was  once  an  arched  window.  The  gates,  of  which  there  were  orig- 
inally 22,  were  surmounted  by  richly -adorned  horseshoe  arches 
and  furnished  with  bronze-mounted  doors. 

Of  these  gates  there  are  still  extant  the  following.  W.  side,  in 
the  Calle  de  Torrijos  (formerly  de  Palacio) :  Postfgo  de  la  Leehe, 
Postigo  de  lo8  Deanes^  Postigo  de  San  Estiban^  Postigo  de  8cm 
Miguel  J  Puerta  de  Palacio.  —  E.  side,  in  the  Calle  del  Meson  del 
Sol,  approached  by  a  terrace  and  flights  of  steps :  Postigo  de  Santa 
Catalina,  Puerta  Maitina^  Postigo  del  Sagrario.  On  thjese  three,  as 
well  as  on  the  other  and  waUed  -  up  gates  of  this  side,  are  pre- 
served Arabic  inscriptions  and  Roman  milestones  from  the  old  road 
to  Cadiz.  —  N.  side,  in  the  Calle  del  Perd6n :  Puerta  de  Canigordo 
and  Puerta  del  Perdon,  both  leading  to  the  Court  of  Oranges. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  gates  is  the  Puerta  del  Perdon. 
It  is  13  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  bell-tower. 
Its  horseshoe  arches  and  Moorish  decoration  seem  to  stamp  it  at  first 
sight  as  an  Arab  workj  but  the  various  inscriptions  and  coats-of-arms 
show  its  real  origin.  It  was,  in  fact,  erected  in  1377byKing  Henry  II. 
in  imitation  of  the  similar  gate  at  Seville  Cathedral.  The  ♦Doors 
are  plated  with  copper,  and  the  knockers  f*llamadores* ;  Arab,  'alda- 
b6nes')  are  of  the  same  material.  On  the  copper  plating  are  the 
word  *Deus',  in  Gothic  characters,  and  the  Cuflc  inscription  *the 
lordship  belongs  to  Allah  and  his  protection'. 

The  Campanario  or  BeU  Tower,  which  is  300  ft.  high,  takes  the 
place  of  the  minaret  (al-minarj  of  'Abderrahmlln  III.  (p.  357).  The 
latter,  like  the  Giralda  of  Seville  (p.  440),  consisted  of  several  stages 
of  equal  diameter,  and  was  surmounted  by  silvered  and  gilded  balls 
and  by  open  lilies  crowned  with  a  golden  pomegranate.  The  form 
of  this  tower  being  unsuitable  for  Christian  worship,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  tt^en  down  in  1547 ;  and  the  present  tower,  designed 
by  Heman  Ruiz  (p.  361),  was  erected  instead  in  1593  et  seq.  The 
great  earthquake  of  Nov.  Ist,  1765,  necessitated  considerable  repairs 
and  modification,  completed  in  1763.  At  the  top  is  a  figure  of  St. 
Raphael  (p.  363),  with  a  vane. 

The  entrance  to  the  tower  is  on  the  E.  side  (adm.  20  c.)  \  it  is  ascended 
by  255  steps.  The  top  afibrds  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the  mosque  itself, 
with  its  modern  roofs  (comp.  p.  361),  and  commands  a  wide  panorama  oi 
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the  city,  the  river,  and  the  mountains,  and  over  the  desolate  eampina  to 
the  Moorish  castle  of  Almod6var  (p.  360)  on  the  W. 

The  ♦Patio  db  los  Nabanjos  ('conrt  of  oranges'),  the  former 
court  of  ablutions  (p.  356),  is  the  first  great  snrprize  th&t  the  in- 
terior has  to  offer  after  the  dismal  appearance  of  the  outside.  Light, 
spacious,  well-shaded,  and  always  enlivened  hy  a  few  groups  of 
quiet  visitors,  it  offers,  with  its  five  fountains,  its  orange-trees,  and 
its  palms,  a  characteristic  picture  of  Oriental  repose.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  hy  a  colonnade  (clatntro),  the  N.  walk  of 
which  has,  however,  been  walled  up  and  now  serves  as  the  chancery 
of  the  cathedral  (ofieinas).  On  the  fourth  side  (S.)  stands  the  mosque 
itself. 

The  court  and  the  mosque  made  originally  one  whole.  The 
orange-trees,  planted  in  parallel  rows,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  rows  of  columns  in  the  interior.  The  19  arched 
gateways,  now  reduced  to  three,  corresponded  to  the  19  aisles  or 
alleys.  The  character  of  these  gates  is  shown  by  the  last  portal  to 
the  £. ,  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the  easternmost  aisle  of  the 
mosque.  — The  main  entrance  to  the  mosque  is  the  Paerta  de  las  Pal- 
mat  (or  Arco  de  las  Bendieiones')^  which  is  immediately  opposite  the 
Puerta  del  Perd6n  (p.  358)  and  opens  on  the  original  central  aisle 
of  the  mosque,  with  the  mihr&b.  This  portal  was  originally  Moorish 
but  was  ornamented  by  Hfenry  II.  in  the  Mudtfjar  style.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  Annunciation  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

The  Intebiob  of  the  Mosque  resembles  in  its  arrangement  that 
of  the  older  Egyptian  mosques.  It  forms  the  second  great  surprize 
of  the  visitor  in  spite  of  its  moderate  height  (88  ft.),  in  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  the  perspective  by  the  Christian  additions,  in  spite 
of  the  simple  tiles  that  replace  the  original  rich  mosaic  flooring,  in 
spite  of  the  monotony  of  the  characterless  modern  vaulting.  For  the 
forest  of  columns  seems  endless  in  the  subdued  light. 

The  Columns,  of  which  there  are  still  860  or  more,  are  tradi- 
tionally reported  to  have  been  brought  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
from  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  from  the  old  Roman  temples  of  S.  France, 
and  from  the  churches  of  Spanish  towns  captured  by  the  Moors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  nearly  all  obtained  at  Oabra  (p.  353) 
and  in  other  Andalusian  quarries.  They  show  the  greatest  diversity, 
not  only  in  material  (marble,  porphyry,  jasper,  breccia)  but  also  in 
style.  A  few  late-Roman  and  Yisigothic  capitals  are  found  among 
innumerable  varieties  of  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  workmanship. 
Most  of  the  shafts  are  smooth,  though  some  are  twisted ;  a  few  shew 
scanty  remains  of  bases.  As  the  columns  are  only  about  13  ft.  in 
height,  a  double  row  of  arches  had  to  be  interposed  between  them 
and  the  roof.  The  lower  arches  are  in  the  horseshoe  form ;  the  upper 
rows  are  supported  by  pillar-like  imposts  placed  on  the  tops  of  the 
columns.    The  general  effect  is  one  of  singular  and  vigorous  life ; 
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the  flowing  nature  of  the  arches  above  the  tnotionlesa  and  upright 
columns  recalls  the  crossing  and  interlacing  jets  of  innnmerahle 
fountains. 

The  19  Aisles  are  all  of  the  same  height  and  width,  except  the 
original  central  aisle  leading  to  the  mihrab  and  the  two  adjoining 
it  on  either  side.  The  Tbamstbbsb  Aislbs  are  so  narrow  as  to  look 
like  corridors  or  passages.  The  columns  and  arches  were  devoid  of 
ornamentation,  except  that  the  latter  were  painted  red  and  white. 
This  served  to  throw  into  greater  relief  the  Ceilino  ,  the  prime 
.  glory  of  the  building.  The  open-work  roof  was  made  of  larch  wood' 
and  richly  painted  in  red  and  gold.  Arabic  writers,  probably  with 
some  exaggeration,  assert  that  280  chandeliers  with  7425  lamps  hung 
from  the  roof,  and  expatiate  on  the  enormous  quantity  of  oil  that 
was  consumed  daily.  *The  gold  shines  from  the  ceiling  like  fire ;  it 
blazes  like  the  lightning  when  it  darts  across  the  clouds.' 

As  in  all  mosques,  the  culminating  point  of  the  decoration  was 
the  holy  Mihrdb,  or  prayer-niche,  also  called  Kibla  (south),  because 
its  axis  was  directed  towards  Mecca.  The  mihrab  was  enclosed  by 
the  maksi^ra  (p.  356). 

The  first  mihr&b  (see  p.  356)  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
♦Second  Mihbab  (8egvmdo  Mihrci),  constructed  under  'Abderrah- 
m&n  II.  (p.  356)  and  raised  several  feet  above  the  pavement-level, 
was  sadly  mutilated  by  the  first  Ghristian  additions  to  the  mosque 
(p.  361) ,  but  its  *yEBTiBULE,  with  its  superb  shell-vaulting,  has 
lately  been  freed  from  disfigurements.  In  the  Capilla  Trastamara 
(the  'Segundo  Mihrab'  Uself),  the  remains  of  painting  may  be  in- 
spected by  means  of  a  ladder  provided  by  the  sacristan  (photo- 
graphs for  sale). 

The  ♦♦  Third  Mihbab  (Mihrab  Nuevo) ,  erected  by  Al-H2lkim 
(p.  357),  is  a  small  chapel-like  structure  with  seven  sides,  the  sacred 
character  of  which  was  emphasized  by  a  vestibule  and  two  side 
rooms  (fee  to  the  sacristan  for  opening  the  gate  ^2"^  P-)*  T^®  V^~ 
servation  of  this  marvel  of  Moorish  art  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  vestibule  was  converted  by  the  Christians  into  the  Capilla  de 
San  Pedro,  of  which  the  mihr&b  itself  became  the  sacristy,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  altar  of  this  chapel  concealed  and  protected  the 
mosaic-wall  of  the  mihr&b  down  to  1816.  The  interlacing  arches  of 
the  vestibule  rest  upon  marble  columns;  the  dome  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pineapple ;  the  walls  are  covered  by  brilliantly  coloured  mosaics, 
intersected  by  Arabic  inscriptions.  These  fine  mosaics  were  executed 
l^y  Byzantine  workmen,  but  the  attempts  at  restoration  are  very  un- 
satisfactory. —  The  beauty  of  the  vestibule  is,  however,  trans- 
cended by  that  of  the  mihrab  itself,  a  small  recess  about  IS  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  ceiling  (kubba),  28  ft.  above  the  floor,  consists  of  a 
block  of  white  marble  hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  a  shell.  The 
magnificent  entrance-archway  rests  upon  two  green  and  two  blue 
columns  taken  from  one  of  the  earlier  mihr&bs.     The  walls  are 
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panelled  with  richly  carred  marble.  The  white  marhle  pavement 
is  worn  by  the  deyotlon  of  the  pilgrims,  who  made  a  seyenfold 
circuit  of  its  walls  on  their  knees.  The  Christians  named  it  the 
CapUla  del  ZanearriSn  ('of  the  bare  bone*),  in  reference  to  the 
legend  that  a  bone  of  Mohammed  was  once  preserved  here.  —  The 
£.  side-chamber,  now  the  CapUla  de  la  Cena^  formerly  contained 
the  magnificent  Moorish  pnlpit  (al-Mimhar),  which  Ambrosio  de 
Morales  called  the  Silla  del  Bey  Almansor.  It  was  a  desk  mounted 
on  wheels  and  bearing  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Koran,  written  by 
the  Caliph  Omar,  second  in  descent  from  the  Prophet,  and  sprinkled 
with  his  blood. 

The  alterations  of  the  Christian  Spaniards  were  at  first  limited 
to  the  construction  of  a  few  chapels  in  the  outermost  aisles  of  the 
mosque.  Some  of  these  were  built  against  the  partition-wall  be- 
tween the  original  mosque  and  the  extension  of  Al-Mansiir  (p.  357), 
the  place  of  which  is  recognizable  by  the  remains  of  the  old  E.  Qate, 
As  early  as  1260,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  needs  of  the 
Christian  ritual  demanded  a  choir ;  and  to  make  room  for  this  were 
sacrificed  the  vestibule  of  the  second  mihr&b  (p.  360)  and  parts  of 
the  adjoining  six  aisles.  A  relic  of  this  building  is  found  in  the 
Capilla  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  VUlaviciosay  which  was  erected  in  the 
Mud^jar  style  by  Moorish  workmen  as  the  Capilla  Mayor.  To  this 
was  soon  added  the  sacristy,  now  the  CapiUa  de  San  Pablo,  which 
enclosed  the  CapiUa  Real  (1371),  erected  by  Henry  of  Trastamara 
for  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XI.  (p.  865). 

The  century  of  reaction  against  the  Reformation  finally  brought 
the  Renaissamob  Choib,  which,  with  its  CapiUa  Mayor  and  Tran- 
sept (cnmeio),  was  250  ft.  long  and  displaced  no  fewer  than  63  col- 
umns. The  Town  Council  of  Cordova  in  vain  threatened  with 
death  all  those  who  should  help  in  this  work.  Charles  V.,  with  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  situation,  gave  the  chapter  the  ne- 
cessary authority,  and  the  building  was  begun  in  1523.  The  orig- 
inal plan  of  Heman  Ruiz  was  afterwards  partly  altered,  and  the 
work  was  not  finally  completed  till  1607.  Though  in  itself  a 
masterpiece  of  plateresque  architecture,  this  Christian  choir  has 
for  ever  destroyed  the  harmonious  proportions  of  the  mosque. 
Oharles  V.  himself  expressed  this  feeling  in  the  words  he  addressed 
to  the  cathedral  chapter  on  visiting  Cordova  in  1626 :  'You  have 
built  what  you  or  others  might  have  built  anywhere,  but  you  have 
destroyed  something  that  was  unique  in  the  world*. 

The  building  of  the  lofty  choir  naturally  involved  the  destruction 
of  part  of  the  roofs  of  the  aisles.  This  process  of  destruction  was 
abetted  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  leaden  gutters  separat- 
ing the  roof  of  one  aisle  from  those  of  its  neighbours.  The  lamen- 
table result  was  the  thorough  dilapidation  of  the  Moorish  wooden 
ceiling,  which  had  to  be  replaced  in  1713  by  the  present  feature- 
less vaulting. 
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Few  of  the  Christian  Art  TreamrM  of  the  building  are  of  much  valne. 
The  fine  Silleria  in  the  Choib  wm  executed  by  Pedro  Gornejo  (d.  1758)  in 
the  richeat  baroque  style.  The  brass  Leetem  is  a  good  Flemish  work  of 
the  16th  cent. ;  the  old  Choir  Books  are  interesting  also.  The  Pulpitt,  on 
each  side  of  the  Capilla  Mayor,  with  the  attributes  of  the  Bvangelists,  are 
by  Miguel  Verdiguier  (1766).  The  silver  Ghcmdelier^  dating  from  1686, 
weighs  4001bs.  The  elaborate  High  Altar,  by  Matias  Alonso  (1618),  is  adorned 
with  a  painting  by  Palomino.  In  the  Moorish  arches  on  the  exterior  wall 
of  the  choir,  behind  the  high-altar,  are  five  Bat^t  of  (he  Fauion^  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  On  a  pillar  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Christian  addition  is  a  tasteful  16th  cent.  Relie/  of  the  Virgin  ^  presenting 
the  chasuble  to  St.  Ildefonso. 

In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Pabboquia,  or  parish-church, 
with  a  magnificent  sanctuary  by  U.  Kaphael.  —  There  are  in  all  15  Latbsal 
Chapels,  few  of  which  call  for  mention.  The  Capilla  de.  la  Cena  (p.  361) 
contains  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  by  G^spedes.  It  is  adjoined  on  the 
left  by  the  Bala  Capitular^  with  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Theresa  by  Alonso  Oano 
and  figures  of  eight  other  saints  by  Jos^  de  Mora.  We  here  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  Tbsobo  (60  c).  In  the  vestibule  are  three  beautiful  proces- 
sional crosses  (16th  cent.).  Among  the  numerous  treasures  in  gold  and  silver 
are  a  richly  enamelled  relief,  four  paxes  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  a  splendid 
custodia  by  Enrique  de  Arphe  (p.  IviiJ.  On  a  pillar  adjoining  the  Capilla  del 
Banto  Cristo  del  Punto  is  an  Annunciation  with  saints,  an  altar-piece  by  Pedro 
de  Gdrdoba  (p.  Ixxiv).  —  In  the  pavement,  opposite  the  Capilla  de  Ban  Pablo 
(p.  361),  is  the  tomb  of  the  painter  Pablo  de  Cdspedes  (p.  865).  —  The 
Crwifix^  visible  on  a  column  in  the  fifth  row,  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance,  is  said  to  have  been  scratched  by  a  Christian  captive  with  his 
finger-naUs,  as  recorded  in  the  Latin  verses  inscribed  on  the  column. 


To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral ,  In  the  Oalle  de  Torr^os ,  are  the 
church  of  San  Jacinto  (PI.  0,  4),  with  a  rich  late-Qothic  portal  of 
1557,  and  La  Cuna,  or  the  foundling-hospital,  officially  known  as 
the  CaBa  Provincial  de  Expdsitos.  To  the  S.  is  the  large  Palaoio 
Episcopal  (PL  C,  4),  built  in  the  15th  cent,  and  renewed  in  1746. 
The  8ala  de  Audiencia  contains  portraits  of  all  the  bishops  of  Got- 
dova.  The  pretty  walled  garden  is  full  of  lemon-trees  trained  on 
trellises. 

The  Galle  Amador  de  los  Rios  leads  between  the  Bishop's  Palace 
on  the  right  and  the  Seminario  de  San  Pelagio  on  the  left  to  the 
Camposanio  de  los  Mdrtires  (PI.  0,  4),  or  Campillo,  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  of  the  Christian  martyrdoms  under  the  Moors.  On  the  S. 
side  of  this  plaza,  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  Gothic  King  Rod- 
erick, lies  the  — 

Alcisar  (PI.  C,  4),  an  extensiye  pile  of  buildings,  with  mas8i?e 
walls  and  towers  and  gardens ,  formerly  extending  on  the  N.E.  to 
the  cathedral.  The  S.  part  of  it  is  the  Moorish  Atedsar  Viejo,  of 
which  little  remains  except  a  few  towers,  a  bath,  and  a  water 
conduit.  The  N.  part  is  the  Alcdzar  Nueuo,  built  by  Alfonso  XL  in 
1328,  once  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition  and  now  a  prison.  On  the 
river,  by  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  latter,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Huerta 
del  Alc&tar,  now  in  private  hands  (fee  50  c).  This  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  striking  picture  afforded  by  its  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, the  crumbling  ruins,  the  springs,  the  Torre  de  Paloma  (S.W.), 
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and  the  Torrt  did  Diablo  (N.E.).  —  From  the  Oamposanto  de  los 
Mirtires  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Barrio  del  Alcdtar 
Viejo,  whence  we  may  walk  towards  the  N,  to  the  Puerta  de  Almo- 
d6var  (p.  355),  or  go  on  through  the  Pueria  de  Sevilla  (PI.  B,  4)  to 
the  Cementerio  (PI.  B,  4),  which  was  laid  out  In  1817. 

To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  rises  the  Triunfo  (PI.  0,  4) ,  erected 
in  1765  in  honour  of  the  Archangel  Raphael,  the  tutelar  of  Cordova, 
by  two  French  artists,  Oraveton  and  Verdiguier.  Just  below  is  the 
Puerta  del  PuerUe,  a  Doric  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Herrera  under 
Philip  II.  and  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Btb  al-Kantara, 
The  reliefs  are  ascribed  to  Pietro  Torrigiani,  who,  however,  died 
in  1522.  This  gate  leads  to  the  Moorish  ♦Bridge  (PI.  C,  D,  4), 
with  its  16  arches,  which  connects  Cordova  with  its  S.  suburb, 
Campo  de  la  Verdad,  The  bridge  Is  730  ft.  long  and  stands  on 
Roman  foundations.  From  the  middle  of  it  we  have  a  good  view 
of  the  Moorish  Idills^  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  of  the  Mosque,  the 
massy  masonry  of  which ,  dominated  by  the  lofty  choir  and  the 
belfry,  stands  out  clearly  against  the  background  of  the  Sierra  de 
C6rdoba  (N.).  At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  Calahorra  or 
Carrahola  (the  IbeAan  Callagurris),  the  massive  tttt-de-pont  at  the 
beginning  of  the  road  to  Seville. 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cathedral  the  Carrera  del  Puente 
runs  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Pasio  de  Ribera  (PI.  D,  E,  8j,  a  favourite 
promenade  of  the  lower  classes,  leading  along  the  Guadalquivir  to 
the  E.  to  a  weir  with  a  group  of  Moorish  mills  and  to  the  Capilla 
de  los  Mdrtirea. 

Farther  to  the  E. ,  beyond  the  extensive  Campo  de  Madre  de 
Dies ,  is  the  Santuario  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Fuenaanta  (PI.  F,  8), 
where  a  much-frequented  festival  takes  place  on  Sept  8-lOth. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.,  skirting  the  remains  of  the  city-wall, 
to  the  church  of  El  Carmen  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  containing  a  fine  altar- 
piece  by  Valdes  Leal.  Or  we  may  follow  the  Calle  del  Sol  to  the 
W.  to  the  church  of  San  Pedro  (PL  E,  3),  and  thence  thread  the 
narrow  streets  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Corredera^  now  occupied  by  the 
Mercado  (PI.  D,  3),  but  formerly  an  open  square,  surrounded  with 
arcades  and  used  for  tournaments  and  buU-flghts.  —  To  the  N.W. 
of  this  point  lies  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento  (PI.  3 ;  D,  2),  whence 
the  Calle  de  Alfaros  runs  to  the  N. ,  past  the  Puerta  del  Rincdn 
(P1.D,  1,2;  1406),  to  the  large  Campo  de  la  Merged  (PI.  C,  D,  1). 
On  the  W.  side  of  this  lies  the  Hospicio  (poor-house)  and  to  the 
N.E.  rises  the  Torre  de  Malmuerta  (PI.  D,  1),  said  to  have  been 
built  by  a  knight  in  1406  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Campo  the  Calle  Osario,  continued 
by  the  Calle  Ramirez  Avellanos,  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Gothic  church 
of  San  Miguel  (PI.  C,  2) ,  the  S.  aisle  of  which  is  adjoined  by  a 
beautiful  chapel  in  the  Mudtfjar  style.  Hence  we  return  through  the 
Calle  de  la  Plata  to  the  Calle  del  Conde  Gondomar  (p.  356). 


364   B(mU42.  CORDOVA. 

The  other  Ghurohbs  of  Cordova,  snch  as  Santa  Marina  (PL  D,  1), 
San  AgiuUn  (PI.  £,  1),  and  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  £,  1,  2),  aie  com- 
paratively uninteresting.  —  The  Musbum  (PI.  D,  3),  in  the  Eaeuila 
Provincial  de  BeUas  Artea,  contains  paintings  and  drawings  by  Zvf- 
baran^  Ribera,  CaHiUo,  CispedeSj  and  JtiondcAfaia,  several  admirable 
portrait-heads  of  Roman  emperors,  a  curious  relief  of  a  hnntlng- 
scene  of  the  Yisigothlc  period,  an  admirable  relief  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion in  stone,  a  few  Roman  and  Moorish  monnments  and  inscrip- 
tions, architectural  fragments,  pottery,  azulejos,  a  Gothic  ♦Well-bead 
in  fayence,  a  Moorish  stag  of  bronze,  and  other  antiquities  (fee  50  c.). 
In  the  Plaza  del  Potro,  in  front  of  the  museum,  stands  a  Fountain^ 
with  the  figure  of  a  colt,  the  cognizance  of  Cordova,  as  mentioned 
by  Cervantes.  —  A  few  of  the  Pbtvatb  Houses  deserve  notice,  sucb 
as  that  otJer6nimo  Paez,  in  the  plaza  of  that  name  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  with 
its  defaced  Renaissance  portal,  and  those  of  Don  Juan  Conde,  the 
MarquSa  de  VilUueca,  etc  —  The  Hospital  del  Cabdenal  or  Hoi- 
pital  de  Agr^dos  (PI.  C,  3)  conUins  the  CapiUa  de  San  Bartolomi^ 
formerly  the  Mosala  of  Al-Manstr(p.  357),  a  beautiful  little  structure 
in  the  Mud^jar  style. 

Sze«rsioM.  On  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  de  G<Srd«ba,  to  the  'W.  of  the 
city,  stand  the  Ermitas  d$  Valparaiso  or  Oomwfito  Ermitafio^  which  may  be 
visited  by  a  drive  of  A-5hrs.  (there  and  back;  carr.  and  pair  about  16 fr. ; 
bargaining  necessary).  A  permission  to  visit  the  Ermitas  (for  men  only) 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  (p.  362)  for  any  week-day.  There 
is  not  much  to  see  in  the  Ermitas  themselves,  but  the  drive  and  the 
views  (especially  that  from  the  8iUa  del  Obispo)  are  deservedly  renowned. 
With  this  excursion  may  be  combined  a  visit  to  Uie  fine  Quintu  de  Arrir 
tafa^  the  Bitttfa  of  ^Abdurrahman,  immediately  to  the  K.  of  the  city.  — 
An  excursion  (less  important)  may  also  be  made  to  the  Convento  de  San 
Jerdnimo^  4V«  M.  to  the  N.w.  in  the  Sierra  de  G6rdoba.  The  convent, 
which  is  now  an  insane  asylum,  was  built  in  1406,  probably  with  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  Medinal  OM-Zahrd  (Cdrdova  la  Vieja),  where 
'Abderrahm&n  III.  constructed  a  palace  for  his  favourite  Az-Zahra.  Accord- 
ing to  Al-Makkari  and  other  Arabic  writers,  this  palace  was  on  the  scale 
of  a  town  rather  than  a  villa,  while  its  wonders  of  art  and  luznxy  were 
such  as  to  make  even  those  of  the  Alhambra  pale  by  comparison.  Its 
cost  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  &0,000,(XX)/. !  —  Excursion  to  Almo- 
ddvar,  see  p.  360. 

43.  From  C6rdova  to  Mdlaga  vi&  Pnente  Oenil  and 
Bobadilla. 

120  M.  Railway  in  6i/4-6Vs  hrs.  (fares  26  p.  66,  19  p.  20,  11  p.  00  c). 
The  trains  start  from  the  Main  Railway  Station  at  Cordova.  There  are  rail- 
way restaurants  at  Cdrdova,  Puente  Oenil^  and  Bobadilla  (meal-station).  — 
Passengers  for  Ja^n  and  Espeluv  (B.  41)  change  carriages  at  Puente  Oenil; 
for  Utrera,  Seville,  and  Cadiz  (B.  49)  at  La  Roda  (p.  o66;  in  the  reverse 
direction  at  Bobadilla) ;  for  Granada  (B.  45)  and  for  Bonda  and  Algeciras 
(Gibraltar ;  B.  47)  at  Bobadilla.  —  For  the  luggage-arrangements  at  Malaga, 
comp.  p.  367. 

Cordova  f  see  p.  353.  —  The  train  touches  at  the  suburban 
station  of  CereadiUa  (p.  363),  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  by  a  bridge 
660 ft.  in  length,  and  then  traverses  the  dreary  hiU-district  of  the 
Campinoj  which  is  intersected  by  the  yellow  Quadajoz.    Fine  re- 
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trospect  of  Cdrdova,  the  Sierra  de  C6rdoba,  and  Almoddvar  (p.  360). 

-  5  M.  Vcdchilldn. 

At  Yalchillon  diverges  the  DntBcr  Bailwat  vbom  Oobdota  to  Cadiz 
(165  M.,  in  8-101/4  hrs.  \  fares  32  p.  76,  2A  p.  10,  Up.  80  c).    The  most  im- 

Sortant  intermediate  stations  are:  86  M.  Sdja;  62  M.  Marcfiena  (p.  480); 
)H.  Empahne  de  Mor&n  (p.  430);  and  (90  M.)  Utrera  (p.  464).  This 
Use  is,  however,  of  little  interest  to  travellers  for  pleasure,  who  will  un- 
doubtedly prefer  the  route  vi&  BenilU  (B.  40). 

We  cross  the  Guadajoz  several  times.  —  15  M.  Torret  Cabrera, 
Beyond  (21  M.)  Ftman  Nunez  begins  an  nndolating  district  with 
vineyards  and  ollYe-pIantations,  which  reach  to  the  valley  of  th 
Qenil  (see  below)  and  beyond  it. 

31  M.  MontiUa  (1166  ft.),  a  high-lying  town  with  13,000  inhab., 
the  birthplace  of  ^El  Gran  Gapitan*  (p.  355),  contains  a  palace  of 
the  Dnke  of  Medinaceli.  In  the  neighbonrhood  Is  Montemayorj  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  I72to,  known  in  connection  with  Cesar's  cam- 
piign  against  the  sons  of  Pompey.  —  The  train  sweeps  ronnd  the  E. 
side  of  the  town.  To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  de  MantiUaj  celebrated 
for  its  white  wine ,  resembling  the  sherry  of  Jerez  (p.  466).  We 
cross  the  Cabra  (p.  363). 

351/2  M.  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera,  a  town  with  13,330  inhab.,  is 
also  known  for  its  ^Montilla  wine'  and  olives.  —  Farther  on,  to  the 
right,  are  the  two  small  lakes  of  Zonar  and  £tncon ,  snrronnded 
with  olive-trees  and  abounding  in  fish.  To  the  left  is  the  old 
Moorish  castle  of  Anzur^  now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli. 

—  45^2  M'  Campo  Real, 

471/2  M.  Pnente  Genii,  the  junction  for  the  railway  to  Ja^n  (R.  41), 
lies  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  the  same  name  (11,645  inhab.), 
which  is  seen  to  the  right  as  we  cross  the  lofty  bridge  over  the  OerUl, 
Below  lies  the  village  of  Palomar.  —  The  railway  now  ascends  a 
platean.  In  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  inconsiderable  Sierra  de 
Yiguas,  the  sonree  of  several  streams  flowing  to  the  N.,W.,  and  S. 
^  66  M.  Casarichey  in  a  monotonons  region  mainly  inhabited  by 
charcoal-bnmers,  —  We  ascend  through  the  valley  of  the  Yeguas  to  — - 

62  M,  La  Boda ,  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Utrera  (Cadiz, 
Seville;  R.  49). 

Our  Hne  runs  to  the  S.W.  and  soon  reaches  its  highest  point 
(1475  ft) ,  on  the  border-line  between  the  provinces  of  Seville  and 
Mdlaga,  —  70  M.  F\iente  de  Piedra,  with  mineral  springs  useful  to 
sufferers  from  the  stone.  To  the  right,  amid  olives,  lies  the  Laguna 
Saladaj  a  large  salt-lake,  the  crust  on  which  in  the  dry  season  re- 
sembles a  sheet  of  ice. 

77  M.  Bobadilla  (1245  ft.;  *Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction 
for  trains  to  Malaga,  Grandda  (R.  45),  Ronda-Algeciras  (Gibraltar; 
R.47),  and  Utrera  (Cadiz,  Seville;  R.  49).  All  trains  stop  here 
long  enough  for  a  meal  at  the  railway-restaurant. 

The  Malaga  railway  enters  the  valley  of  the  QuadaViorcey  which 
soon  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ouadateba  and  the  Burgo,  two  small 
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streams.    Beyond  a  tunnel  we  cross  the  river.    85  M. 
(1040  ft.). 

Beyond  Gobantes  begins  the  deep  and  wild  gorge  of  the  ' 
('hole',  *pit')  or  Chorro ,  by  which  the  river  forces  its  way  th 
the  calcareous  slate  strata  of  the  coast-range.  The  train  rema 
the  left  bank,  threading  11  tunnels  and  crossing  lofty  bridge 
the  lateral  ravines.  The  finest  point  is  near  the  sixth  tunn j| 
there  is  little  time  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

89  M.  Chorro^  in  a  wild  rocky  landscape.  After  passing  til 
three  short  tunnels,  we  suddenly  emerge  on  a  scene  of  so^ 
luxuriance,  with  the  first  oranges,  palms,  and  cypresses.  The  I 
ler  coming  from  the  bleak  plateau  of  Castile  is  now  at  a  step  ei| 
to  the  magical  charm  of  an  Andalusian  sky  and  subtropical  '| 
tation.  —  The  train  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Gnadalhi 

97  M.  Alora  (330  ft.),  the  ancient  Iluro,  a  town  of  10,260 1 
lies  to  the  right,  in  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  j 
del  HachOj  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Malaga.  A  \ 
frequented  feria  takes  place  here  on  Aug.  Ist. 

A  diligence  plies  from  Alora  to  tbe  baths  of  Carratracay  11  M.  to  I 

The  water  of  the  Guadalhoroe  is  led  off  in  numerous  1 
channels  to  irrigate  the  huertas.  Beyond  a  final  tunnel  the( 
expands.   We  recross  to  the  left  bank. 

102  M.  Pizarra,  To  the  W.  is  the  high-lying  Caaa  Baba 
the  S.  the  SUrra  de  Mijas, 

107  M.  Cdrtama,   the  Roman   Cartima.    The  village, 
{tfooiish  castle,  lies  2V2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  right  bank 
Guadalhorce,  which  was  once  navigable  to  this  point.   We  h4 
the  first  sugar-plantations. 

From  Gartama  a  diligence  runs  to  the  S.W.,  up  the  valley  of  I 
8eco,  to  Coin,  a  town  of  8700  inhab. ,  finely  situated  amid  mountafl 
surrounded  by  rich  vineyards  and  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons.    " 
the  diligence  goes  on  to  ifonda  (which,  however,  is  not  the  Munda^ 
ancients-,  comp.   p.  414).    We  then  traverse  the  mountain-pass  \ 
the  Sierra  de  Ouaro  on   Ihe  W.  and   the  Sierra  de  MiJas  on  the  : 
descend  via  OJen  to  Marhella  (British  vice -consulate),   on  the  roai 
Malaga  to  Gibraltar.  —  Another  diligence  connects  Ooin  with  th4J 
town  of  AUiaurin  el  Grande^  situated  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  V.   slopol 
Sierra  de  Mijas,  and  also  girt  with  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons.     A  J 
path  leads  hence  to  the  S.E.  over  the  mountains  to  the  small  town  oi^ 
whence  a  fine  road  (beautiful  views)  descends  to  Benalnutdena  and  T 
linos  (p.  374),  on  the  road  to  Malaga. 

113  M.   Campanillas^  on  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalhorce  1 
the  same  name,  which  waters  the  celebrated  wine-growing  < 
of  Axarquia  (N.).    The  valley  expands  into  the  Hoya  de 
(p.  368),  a  wide  plain.   The  railway  leaves  the  Guadalhorce,  I 
turns  to  the  S.E.    To  the  S.,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra,  app 
villages  of  Alaurinejo  and  Churriana,  and  then  the  sea. 

120  M.  Malaga^  see  next  page. 
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44.  H&laga. 


Arrival.  At  the  Railway  Station  (Esiaeidn  del  FtrroearrU;  PI.  A,  5) 
are  waiting  HoM  Omnibiue*^  Cdbt^  and  the  Omnibus  General  (26  c).  The 
last  rons  to  the  Detpacho  Central  (p.  xvi),  in  the  Puerta  del  Mar.  As  there 
is  generally  some  delay  in  distributing  the  luggage,  the  best  plan  is  to 
give  up  the  luggage-ticket,  in  return  for  a  receipt,  to  the  railway-offlcial, 
who  goes  through  the  train,  like  an  American  transfer  agent,  between 
Bobadilla  and  Malaga  and  undertakes  to  forward  luggage  to  the  passenger"! 
hotel  or  house  (26  50  c.  per  piece).  —  Abbival  bt  Sba  (comp.  p.  xviii).  The 
charge  for  landing  is  60  c.  per  person  and  for  each  trunk.  The  transport 
to  the  Aduana  and  the  hotel,  all  told,  should  not  cost  more  than  2-3  p. 
(bargaining  advisable). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  ^Hotbl  db  Boma  (PI.  a;  C,  A),  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Alameda,  first-class,  with  lift  and  electric  light,  pens.  12V2*30  p. ; 
•Ndevo  Hotel  Viotobia  (PI.  b  i  C,  4),  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larios  9,  with 
view  of  the  Alameda,  pens.  6-8  p.,  unpretending;  Hotbl  Imol^s,  same 
street;  Hotel  Kizza  (PI.  c;  C,  8),  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  Plaza 
de  la  Gonstitucidn.  —  *Gban  Hotel  t  Restadbant  Hbunan  Gobtes  (PI.  d; 
6,  3),  a  wcll-fumished  house  in  the  suburban  quarter  of  the  Galeta,  not 
intended  for  transient  gaests,  pens.  10-12  p. 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  —  *C(^fi  Imperial,  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larios, 
at  the  cojner  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion ;  Ca/i  VietoriOy  Cafi  IngUiy 
in  the  hotels  of  those  names;  Cafi-Rettatirant  de  la  Loha,  Cafi  EepaSia^ 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucitfn;  Cafi  Universal^  Cafi  del  Siglo,  Calle  de  Granada; 
Cafi '  Rettavrant  ffemdn  Cortis,  with  bedrooms  (pens,  from  6  p.),  in  La 
Galeta  (p.  973).  —  Bbbb  at  the  American  Bar^  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larios. 

Qabs  (chief  stand  on  the  Alameda).  Cab  with  two  seats,  per  drive  1, 
per  hr.  2  p.,  at  night  2  and  272  p.  i  with  four  seats,  IV2,  2V2,  3,  and  3  p. 
-  Drives  outside  the  town  by  bargain.  To  Palo  (p.  373)  about  5  p.,  to 
Ban  Josi  and  La  ConeepHdn  10,  to  TorremoUnos  and  La  Conaula  (p.  374), 
15,  to  Fuente  de  la  Beina  (p.  374)  or  to   rilee-MaU»ffa  (p.  374)  26-30  p. 

Saddle  Horses  may  be  hired  of  Valero^  Calle  de  la  Purificacidn, 
71/2  p.  per  day.  —  Donkeys:  Jo$i  Fernandez,  Calle  del  Cauce  7;  2V2  p. 
for  half-a-day,  4  p.  per  day,  as  much  again  for  attendant. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Railway  Slation  (PI.  A,  6)  by  the  Calle  de 
Caarteles  to  the  Puerta  del  Mar  (PI.  C,  4).  —  2.  From  the  Railway  Station 
by  the  Calle  de  Cuarteles,  the  Calle  de  Torriios  (PI.  B,  C,2,  3),  the  Plaza 
de  Riego  (PI.  D,  3),  and  the  Calle  de  Granada  to  the  Cortina  del  Muelle 
(PI.  C,  4).  —  3.  From  the  Puerta  del  Mar  (PI.  C,  4)  by  the  Alameda  and 
Caleta  to  Palo  (p.  378)  every  V4  hr.  (to  the  Caf^  Hernan  Cortes  every  7 V2  min.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (Correo  y  Tekgrafo;  PI.  D,  3),  Calle  Cister. 

Baths.  A.  Porras  (also  hair-dresser),  Calle  del  Marqu^is  de  Larios  9, 
clean,  bath  I1/4  p. ;  Las  Deliciat,  Calle  de  San  Francisco.  —  Sea  Baths 
(June-Sept.).  Estrella  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  Apolo  (PI.  F,  4),  both  in  Malagueta. 

Theatres.  Teatro  de  Cervantes  (PI.  D,  2),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Plaza  de 
Riego,  with  occasional  performances  of  Italian  opera;  Teatro  Principal 
(PI.  C,  2,  3),  for  dramas}  Teatro  Circo  de  Lara  (PI.  B,  4),  Calle  Torre  Gorda, 
for  comedies  and  farces.  —  Oafes  Oantantes  (comp.  p.  432):  Cafi  del  Siglo^ 
Cafi  de  EspcMa,  Cafi  de  la  Loha^  for  men  only.  —  Bull  Ring  {Plaza  de 
Tores;  PI.  E,  3),  in  Malagueta,  for  about  11,000  spectators. 

Consulates.  British  Consul,  Alexcmder  Finn^  Cortina  del  Muelle  93  (with 
English  circulating  library):  Vice-Consul,  Chas.  Cowan.  —  U.  S.  Consul, 
R.if.Bartleman;  Vice-Consul,  T.R.  Geary.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  G.  A.  Hodgson. 

English  Church  in  the  British  Cemetery  (p.  373),  on  the  Caleta  road; 
service  on  Sun.  at  11  a.  m. ;  chaplain.  Rev.  Artftur  Evans. 

English  Physician,  Dr.  Clarence  Visick^  Calle  de  Vendeja  7.  —  Amer- 
ican Dentist,  Br.  Wkitmarsh^  Calle  Martinez,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle 
del  Marques  de  Larios.  —  Omggists :  Felix  Perez  Souviron^  Calle  de  Gra- 
nada; AugusUm  Perez  de  Qwtman^  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larios. 

Bankers.  Rein  db  Co.,  Alameda  Hermosa;  Viuda  de  Josi  Amatehifo, 
Pltea  de  los  Moros  20  (PI.  C,  4);  Clmene  A  Petersen,  Cumming  A  Van  Dulken, 
Alameda  Colon. 
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Shops  (comp.  p.  xxv).  The  best  are  in  the  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larioi, 
the  Calle  de  Paerta  del  Mar,  the  Calle  Nueva,  and  the  Calle  de  Granada. 

Wine  Kerehantt.  Crooke  BrotJterSj  Alameda  16;  Jimenes  *  LamoQiit\ 
Adolf 0  Fries  A  Cp.  \  Scholts  Hermanot ;  Rein  A  Co.  Good  Montilla  wine 
(p.  866)  may  he  obtained  at  the  Soleras  de  Montilla^  Calle  de  Comedias.  — 
Malaga  Raisins  (pasas)^  packed  in  tasteful  boxes,  are  sold  by  Ciefntu^ 
iVie*.  Reiny  etc. 

Steamers  ply  more  or  less  regularly  to  the  chief  Mediterranean  ports, 
England.  France,  N.  Germany,  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  the  lines  of  chief  importance  for  tourists  are  those  of  John  HaU 
A  Co.y  sailing  weekly  to  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  London  (agent,  Andrit  Reyu^ 
Alameda);  the  Ounard  Co.  (agent,  Loring)  and  Mots  Co.  (agent,  C.  Farqit' 
harson^  Cortina  del  Muelle  66),  for  Liverpool,  at  irregular  intervals ;  Com- 
pagnie  TranscUlantigue^  sailing  every  second  Sun.  for  Gibraltar  and  Tan- 
giers  (agent,  Juan  Roose^  Calle  de  la  Bolsa  1). 

Chief  Attractions  (visit  of  IV2  day).  1st  Day.  Morning:  Alameda 
(p.  870),  Harbour  (p.  370;  view  from  E.  mole),  Cathedral  (p.  371),  view  from 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  or  from  the  Gibral/aro  (p.  373).  Afternoon: 
EnglUh  Cemetery  (p.  873),  Caieta  (p.  373),  and  Palo  (p.  373).  —  2nd  Day. 
Excursion  to  the  Hacienda  de  San  Josi  and  La  Conoepeidn  (p.  374).  The 
environs  of  Malaga  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Malaga,  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  Spanish  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  last  spurs  of  the  mountain  -  ranges 
that  enclose  the  wide  BaMa  de  Malaga^  forming  a  semicircle  about 
50  M.  long  under  the  names  of  Sierra  Tejea,  Sierra  de  Alhama^  Sierra 
de  Ahdalajia,  and  Sierra  de  Mijas.  The  inner  part  of  the  bay  is 
bounded  by  the  Punta  de  lo$  CdntaUi  on  the  E.  and  by  the  Torre 
de  Pimentel,  at  Torremolinos,  on  the  "W.  In  the  middle  of  it  pro- 
jects the  OihralfarOy  or  acropolis  of  Malaga,  and  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill  is  the  beautiful  harbour  on  which  lies  the  city,  with  its 
125, 580  inhabitants.  The  old  town  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
rambla  (p.  xxxviii)  of  the  Ouadalmedina  (Arab,  'town-river'),  which 
often  overflows  its  banks  after  rain  and  carries  such  enormous  masses 
of  debris  into  the  sea,  that  the  Arab  wharves  and  the  Puerta  del 
Mar,  formerly  situated  on  the  beach,  now  lie  considerably  to  the 
N«  of  it  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
rambla,  which  is  spanned  by  three  bridges,  are  the  suburbs  of 
Ferchel,  Huelin^  and  Trinidad,  while  to  the  N.  of  the  old  town  lie 
the  new  Barrios  (suburbs)  de  Capuchinos  and  de  la  Victoria.  The 
Barrio  de  la  Malagueta  is  a  sixth  suburb,  springing  up  on  the  sand- 
banks to  the  £.  of  the  harbour ;  and  still  farther  to  the  E.  are  the 
two  charming  residential  suburbs  of  La  Caieta  and  Limonar,  the 
one  lying  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Cerro  Colorado,  the  other  nestling 
in  a  side- valley  traversed  by  the  rambla  of  the  Limonar, 

The  fruitful  Vega  or  Hoya  db  Malaga  lies  wholly  to  the  W. 
of  the  city  and  forms  the  delta  of  the  Guadalhorce  (p.  366),  of  which 
Malaga  may  be  regarded  as  the  port.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vege- 
tation exceeds  all  expectation.  Oranges,  figs,  sugar-cane,  and 
cotton  all  thrive  here ,  the  flgs  ripening  as  early  as  June.  Among 
the  other  lavish  products  of  the  soil  are  melons,  almonds,  pome- 
granates, sweet  potatoes  (batatas),    prickly  pears  (higochanboi)t 
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oliveB,  chlrimoyes  or  onstard-apples  (Anona  eherimoUa)^  and  Japan- 
ese medlars  (Photinia  japonica),  Dnring  Aug.  and  Sept.,  particnl- 
arly  In  the  latter  month,  the  export  of  these  fruits  is  very  large.  — 
WiNB  Geowing  Is  now  practically  confined  to  the  Axarquia  (p.  366), 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  to  the  Monies  de  Malaga  and  de  Col- 
menar  (p.  374),  to  the  N.E.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  fame 
of  the  Shardb  al-Mdlaki  rivalled  that  of  the  ZeMM  of  Seville ;  at 
present  the  Muscatel  wines,  the  Dulce  and  the  Ldgrimai^^  are  most 
highly  esteemed.  The  raisins  (pasaSj  from  Lat.  uvae  passae)  of 
Malaga  are  as  fine  as  those  of  Almerfa.  The  vintage  hegins  before 
Sept.,  hut  the  shipment  of  the  crops  is  not  concluded  until  Decem- 
ber. —  The  market  of  Malaga  is  also  well  supplied  with  Fish,  the 
favourite  varieties  being  the  boquerones^  salmoneteSj  and  calamaret. 
The  oysters  are  not  so  good. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Malaga  are  supplemented  by  a  busy 
and  steadily  growing  Industry.  The  numerous  mills  and  factories 
for  the  proiuction  of  sugar,  iron,  cotton ,  and  other  goods  afford  a 
spectacle  that  is  rare  indeed  in  Andalusia.  Among  the  best-known 
establishments  are  the  Larios  Cotton  Mills  (Fdbnca  de  Algodones)^ 
at  the  Barrio  de  Huelin,  and  the  Heredia  Sugar  Refinery  (p.  374). 
Almost  all  the  manufactories  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
mediua. 

A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  of  recent  years  to  *boom'  Ma- 
laga as  a  Winter  Resort,  but  its  success  is  seriously  hindered  by 
the  dirt  of  the  streets  and  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage 
system.  The  annual  death-rate  is  just  under  40  per  1000.  The  lack 
of  dust-free  promenades  .is  also  much  felt.  Such  patients  as  are 
willing  to  brave  these  evils  should  take  up  their  abode  in  the  villa 
quarters  of  Galeta  and  Limonar.  —  Malaga  draws  a  supply  of  ex- 
cellent Water  from  a  mountain-torrent  near  Torremolinos  (p.  374), 
but  the  amount  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  city< 

The  Glimate  (comp.  p.  xxxiii)  is  notable  for  its  equability  and 
mildness.  The  summers  are  cooler  than  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, while  the  winters,  with  occasional  exceptions,  are  dry.  Snow 
and  frost  are  extremely  rare.  —  The  local  wind  generally  follows 
the  course  of  the  sun.  The  Vendabal^  or  S.W.  wind,  is  damp  and  cold 
in  winter  J  in  summer,  when  it  is  known  as  Leveche  or  Brisa  del  Sur^ 
it  is  refreshingly  cool.  The  Levantero,  or  E.  wind,  is  always  laden 
with  moisture.  The  only  dreaded  wind  is  the  dry  Terral,  a  kind  of 
mistral,  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Abdalajis  through  the 
Hoyo  (p.  366;  N.W.),  bringing  with  it  the  summer-heat  of  the  cen- 
tral plateau,  while  in  winter  it  is  icily  cold.  Invalids  have  to  keep 
their  rooms  when  the  Terral  blows  in  winter. 

The  History  of  Malaga,  the  Maktca  of  the  ancients,  beeins  with  the 
PhoBBicians,  who  probably  named  it  from  the  vrori  malae  ('to  aalt'),  be- 
cause it  was  a  depot  for  salt-fish.  Strabo  says  of  it  'mulUtmque  ibi  con- 
Mtur  salsamentC.  Even  in  the  age  of  Posidonius,  the  contemporary  of 
Pompey  and  Cicero,  the  town  retained  its  Punic  character  (Strabo  IH,  4), 
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differentiating  it  from  the  towns  of  Iberian  or  Greek  origin.  The  Syii&n 
and  other  Asiatic  merchants  who  settled  here  established  special  guilds 
of  their  own.  The  Romans  treated  it  at  first  as  an  ^allied*  commnnity, 
i.e.  as  conquered  but  with  liberal  laws ;  Vespasian  made  it  a  Roman  muai- 
cipium.  Although  the  harbour  retained  a  certain  importance  throughout 
antiquity,  there  does  not  now  exist  any  trace  of  the  Phoenician  or  Roman 

Seriod,  with  the  exception  of  numerous  coins.  In  571  the  Visigothic 
ing  Leovigild  wrested  Malaga  from  the  Byzantines.  The  Arabs,  who  cmi- 
quered  it  in  711,  assigned  the  district  (^raja')  to  the  Ehund  al  Jorim 
(^dwellers  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan"").  They  deemed  it  an  earthly  Paradise, 
and  Al-Makkari^  Edrisi^  Jbn  BatUta^  and  Ibn  al-Khaiib  vie  with  one  another 
in  extolling  its  adyantages.  From  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent,  onward, 
Malaga  and  Almerfa  (p.  345)  were  the  two  chief  seaports  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  (p.  380). 

The  glories  of  the  city  were  suddenly  eclipsed  on  its  capture  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  in  1487,  and  it  soon  sank  into  utter  insignificance. 
Its  coat-of-arms  under  the  Christians  represented  the  Moorish  Alcazaha 
and  the  Gibralfaro,  with  the  tutelars  San  Ciriaco  and  Santa  Pauia^  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  bows  and  arrows.  In  the  middle  is  Ferdinand's 
motto :  tanto  monta  (p.  216).  —  The  French  General  Sebastian!  sacked  the 
town  in  1810.  In  recent  times  Malaga  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Opposition  and  has  revelled  in  ^pronunciamentos\  such  as  that  in  favour 
of  Espartero  in  1843,  that  against  Isabella  II.  in  1868,  and  that  in  favour 
of  the  Republic  in  1878.  —  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  increased  of 
late  years ;  many  English  and  German  firms  are  interested  in  the  growing 
exports  of  wine,  oil,  and  raisins- 

From  the  railway-station  (PL  A,  5)  we  reach  the  old  town  hy 
crossing  the  Puente  de  Tetuan  (PI.  B,  4),  a  handsome  iron  bridge. 
This  leads  to  the  *PaiM>  da  la  Alameda  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  a  promenade 
^4  M.  long  and  135  ft.  wide,  planted  with  plane-trees  and  SHrround- 
ed  by  well-built  private  houses  and  hotels.  The  *FuefUe  de  Nep- 
tuno^  a  charming  marble  fountain  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Alameda,  was 
probably  made  in  Genoa  in  1560  at  the  order  of  the  dty  of  Malaga. 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  originally  intended  for  the  palace  of 
Charles  Y.  at  Granada  (p.  407) ,  was  captured  at  sea  by  the  corsair 
Barbarossa ,  and  recaptured  by  Bernardino  de  Mendoza.  At  the  £. 
end  of  the  Alameda  is  a  statue,  by  Mariano  BenlUure,  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  La^ios,  who  built  the  neighbouring  street. 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.£.  of  the  Alameda  lies  the  Harbour  (^Puerto; 
PI.  C,  P,  4,  5),  to  the  N.  of  which  sUnds  the  cathedral  (p.  371), 
only  in  part  concealed  by  the  low  buildings  round  it,  while  farther 
to  the  £.  riae  the  Alcaziba  and  the  Gibralfaro  (p.  373).  On  the  wide 
and  animated  Gobtina  del  Muelle  (PL  C,  D,  4, 3)  stands  the  Adfi- 
ana  (custom-house;  PI,.  D,  3),  built  by  Charles  IIL  (18th  cent.). 
Below  this  street,  to  the  right,  are  the  preparations  for  a  prolongation 
of  the  Alameda  and  the  laying  out  of  other  new  streets.  On  the  ^V'. 
side  of  the  harbour  is  a  wide  new  quay.  On  the  long  mole  projecting 
into  the  sea  on  the  E.  (1588)  are  the  Paseo  de  la  Farola,  the  Faro  or 
Lighthouse  (PL  D,  5),  and  the  BaterCa  de  San  Nicolas,  The  mole  affords 
line  views.  —  From  the  harbour  to  Caleta  and  Palo,  see  p.  373. 

From  the  Alameda  the  short  Calle  de  Torre  Gorda  leads  to  tbe 
N.W.,  past  the  Teatro  Circo  de  Lara  (p.  367),  to  the  Calle  de 
Atarazanas.    Here  stands  the  Mercado  (PL  B,  C,  4),  the  ancieut 
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Atarasana  (Aralj.  Ddr  a8-Sand%  arsenal,  workshop),  originally  a 
Moorish  wharf.  The  only  lelic  of  the  old  huilding  is  the  principal 
entrance,  with  its  horseshoe  arches,  two  shields,  and  the  motto  of* 
the  Nasrides  (see  p.  380) :  *there  is  no  conqueror  save  God'.  The 
market  is  seen  at  its  host  in  the  morning.  In  the  church  of  Santo 
Domingo  (PI.  B,  4),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalmedina ,  is  a 
Madonna  hy  Pedro  de  Mena  (p.  Ixii). 

A  little  to  the  E.  the  Alameda  is  quitted  by  the  two  chief 
business-streets  of  the  city :  the  old  Pubrta  del  Mar,  continued 
by  the  Galle  Nubva,  and  the  new  and  handsome  Gallb  dbl  Mar- 
ques DB  Labios  (PI.  0,  4,  3).  The  latter,  with  its  hotels  and  caftfs, 
is  also  a  favourite  resort  of  the  fashionable  and  leisured  classes.  — 
Both  streets  end  on  the  N.  at  the  Plaza  db  la  Constituoi6n  (PI. 
0, 3 ;  formerly  Plata  Maydr),  which  is  adorned  by  a  fine  Fountain^ 
with  three  figures  emblematical  of  the  prosperity  of  Malaga. 

The  qiiarter  extending  to  the  N.  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6ii 
as  far  as  the  Calle  de  Torrijos  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  and 
dirty  streets.  The  stranger  should  therefore  turn  to  the  N.E.  and 
follow  the  Calle  db  Granada  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  another  important 
business -thoroughfare.  Where  it  touches  the  Plaza  del  Siglo  we 
turn  to  the  S.  (right)  and  enter  the  Calle  de  Molina  Lario,  in  which 
stand  the  Palacio  Obispal  and  the  cathedral. 

The  •Cathedral  (PI.  0,  D,  Sj  open  7-11  and  3-4.30,  in  summer 
4-5.30),  an  imposing  building,  unfortunately  masked  by  additions 
at  its  E.  end,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque,  which  was 
converted  in  1487  into  the  Gothic  Church  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
plan  of  the  present  edifice,  which  is  built  entirely  of  white  lime- 
stone, vyas  probably  due  to  Diego  de  Siloe  (p.  xlvi)  and  was  approved 
by  the  chapter  in  1538.  The  building  progressed  but  slowly,  but 
the  arms  of  Philip  II.  and  Mary  of  England  (1554)  are  found  Inside 
it.  In  1680  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  in  1719  the 
work  was  resumed  with  greater  energy.  The  end  of  the  18th  cent., 
however,  found  it  still  unfinished.  The  long  period  over  which  the 
building  was  spread  accounts  for  the  architectural  inconsistencies 
and  the  deviations  from  the  original  plateresque  design. 

The  main  or  W.  fagade,  flanked  by  two  projecting  towers,  is 
turned  towards  the  Plaza  del  Obispo  and  rises  in  two  stages,  artic- 
ulated by  Corinthian  columns.  The  three  portals  are  approached 
by  a  flight  of  15  marble  steps.  To  these  portals  correspond  the 
round-headed  windows  in  the  second  story,  the  upper  row  of  which 
is  flanked  by  two  circular  openings.  The  N.  tower  (280  ft.  high) 
has  a  third  stage  with  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  octagon 
with  a  dome  and  lantern.  The  S.  tower  has  not  been  carried  beyond 
the  second  story,  though  traces  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  third  are 
seen  here  as  well  as  on  the  central  part  of  the  fagade.  —  The 
Puerta  de  las  Cadenas,  in  the  N.  transept,  and  tlj^^y^^^gl^  ^^^ 
in  the  S.  transept,  are  a-'so  flanked  with  towers. 

24* 
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The  Intorior  is  375  ft.  long,  245  ft.  wide,  and  190  ft.  high;  it  consists 
of  nave,  aisles,  two  rows  of  side-chapels,  coro,  transept,  and  amholatory, 
^and  is  distinguished  by  its  airy  and  yet  massive  proportions.  Two  rows 
*of  pillars,  placed  one  above  another,  support  the  round  arches  of  the  rosette- 
studded  vaulting-,  the  lower  pillars,  with  their  Ck>rinthian  pilasters,  re- 
semble those  of  Qranada.  —  The  Faybmsnt  is  fli^ged  with  red  and  white 
marble. 

The  Gapilla  Mayob,  designed  by  Alonto  Cano,  is  formed  by  a  semicircle 
of  15  isolated  pillars.  The  handsome  altar,  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided 
temple  with  a  dome,  is  modern.  The  five  scenes  from  the  Passion  are 
by  Citar  de  Arhada  (1580).  The  SilUria  del  Coro  (1592-1631)  is  an  ad- 
mirable work  by  Vergara  the  Younger  and  JHat  de  Patadoi.  The  seats 
were  executed  in  1658  from  designs  by  Luis  Orti$  and  Oiuseppe  MichAe. 
The  numerous  carved-wood  ^Figures,  mainly  statues  of  saints,  are  by 
Pedro  de  Mena  (p.  Ixii). 

The  15  Chapels  contain  nothing  of  much  importance.  In  the  CapiUa 
del  Rosario  (3rd  in  the  right  aisle)  is  the  Madonna  of  the  rosary,  with 
six  saints,  a  large  picture  by  Alonto  Cano,  In  the  CapiUa  de  la  Conception 
(4th)  is  a  Conception  after  Murillo,  The  CapiUa  de  lot  Reye*  (Ist  in  the 
ambulatory)  contains  the  Beheading  of  St.  Paul,  a  huge  painting  by 
Enrique  Simonei  (1887).  By  the  altar  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  ^Catholic 
Kings'  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  are  said  to  have  con- 
stantly carried  with  them  during  their  campaigns.  In  the  next  chapd, 
that  of  San  Francisco^  are  the  tombs  of  two  bishops  and  a  Pietli  ascribed 
to  Morales.  The  CapiUa  de  la  Eneamacidn  contains  a  handsome  naarble 
altar  by  Juan  de  VilUmueva. 

The  *ViBW  from  the  N.  tower  is  more  picturesque  than  that  from 
the  Gibralfaro  (p.  373),  though  not  so  extensive. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  catliedral  lies  tlie  Sageabio,  the  garden  of 
which  is  open  to  the  public.  The  rich  Gothic  portal  on  its  N.  side 
Is  the  only  vestige  of  the  original  cathedral.  —  Opposite  stands  the 
Hospital  de  Santo  Tomds^  founded  in  1506,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
Moorish  style  in  1889-91.  To  the  E.  of  it  is  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Office  (PI.  D,  3). 

The  Calle  de  San  Agustin,  passing  the  Casa  de  AyurUamienio 
(PI.  D,  3),  takes  us  back  to  the  Calle  de  Granada  (p.  371).  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  latter  street,  to  the  right,  lies  the  church  of  Santiago 
el  Mayor  (PI.  D,  3),  erected  in  1490  on  the  site  of  a  mosque.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  belonged  to  the  Moorish  building.  —  The 
Calle  de  Granada  ends  at  the  spacious  Plaza  db  Riego  (PI.  D,  2,  3 ; 
p.  473),  in  the  pretty  grounds  of  which  is  a  monument  to  Qeneral 
Joi6  Maria  Torrijos  and  his  49  adherents,  shot  in  Malaga  on  Dec. 
11th,  1831,  for  their  uprising  in  favour  of  the  Constitution  (*con- 
6tituci6n  6  muerte' !).  On  an  obelisk  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
'victimas'  and  some  appropriate  verses.  —  The  Calle  de  la  Victoria, 
running  hence  to  the  N.E.,  has  its  name  from  the  church  of  El 
Cristo  de  la  Victoria^  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  tent  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  stood  during  the  siege  of  the  town  in  1487. 
It  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  la  Victoria  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  whence  the  Ca- 
mino  Nuevo  leads  to  the  E.  (see  p.  373). 

Those  who  do  not  shrink  from  dirty  streets  and  swarms  of  beg- 
ging children  may  ascend  from  the  Plaza  de  Riego  to  the  S.E., 
through  the  miserable  Calle  del  Mundo  Nuevo,  to  the  Coracha 
('leathern  bag'),  or  saddle  between  the   Gibralfaro  and  its  S.W. 
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spur,  the  Al€ai4ba  (PI.  D,  3).  This  hill-town,  which  was  connected 
by  double  walla  with  the  Gibralfaro,  was  doubtless  the  site  of  the 
earliest  Phoenician  settlement.  Under  the  Moors  (13-1 5th  cent.) 
the  Alcazaba  was  half  palace  and  half  citadel.  Among  the  scanty 
relics  of  its  buildings  are  the  Areo  de  CristOj  to  the  S.W.,  above 
the  Aduana  (p.  370),  and  the  Torre  de  Vela^  on  which  Pedro  de 
Toledo  planted  the  Christian  standard  on  Aug.  18th,  1487.  It  now 
forms  a  confusing  medley  of  houses,  ruins,  and  gipsy-huts. 

The  •Gibralfaro  (PI.  E,  2,  3 ;  560  ft.),  the  name  of  which  is 
derived  from  djehel  (hill)  and  pAaros  (lighthouse),  has  always  been 
the  true  acropolis  of  Malaga.  The  ascent  from  the  Coracha  (see 
p.  372)  is  comparatively  easy.  The  buildings  on  the  top  date  origin- 
ally from  the  13th  century.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  without  an 
order  from  the  Gobernador,  but  a  walk  round  the  enclosing  wall, 
which  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  affords  a  series  of  charm- 
ing views.  Under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  the  Sierra 
BuUones  (p.  423),  near  Oeuta,  in  Africa,  may  be  distinguished.  — 
From  the  Gibralfaro  we  may  climb  down  to  the  E.  to  the  depression 
between  the  castle  and  the  Cerro  Colorado  (PI.  F,  2),  and  thence 
descend  to  the  S.E.,  finally  along  an  unfinished  road  bordered 
with  eucalyptus-trees,  to  the  Camino  Nuevo  (see  below).  It  is,  how- 
ever, preferable  to  return  to  the  Coracha  and  descend  thence  to  the 
E.,  above  the  barracks,  to  the  Barrio  de  la  Malagueta.  Here,  to  the 
right,  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  harbour  (p.  370),  stands  the  Hos- 
pital Noble  (PI.  E,  3),  erected  for  aged  seamen  by  Dr.  Noble,  an 
English  physician.  Behind  it  is  the  Bull  Ring  (p.  367). 

The  Avenida  de  Pries,  an  attractive  promenade,  leads  hence  to 
the  E.  to  the  *C6menterio  IngUs  (PI.  F,  3  j  generally  open),  the 
burial-place  of  the  English  and  other  Protestants  who  die  in  Malaga. 
By  the  main  entrance  Is  the  monument  of  William  Mark,  the  British 
consul  who  obtained  permission  to  lay  out  the  cemetery  in  1830. 
Before  that  the  Protestants  were  simply  laid  in  the  sand  of  the 
heach,  where  the  bodies  were  often  uncovered  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  and  waves.  The  grounds  are  well-kept  and  brightened  by 
flowers.  Most  of  the  graves  are  adorned  with  shells.  The  views  are 
fine.  A  tasteful  little  English  Church  was  built  here  in  1891. 

By  the  cemetery  begins  the  villa-suburb  of  Caleta  (PI.  F,  G,  3 ; 
tramway,  see  p.  367),  with  its  beautiful  gardens.  At  its  E.  end  is 
the  Cafi'Restaurant  Hernan  Cortis  (PI.  G,  3),  a  favourite  resort  in 
fine  weather.  The  Camino  Nuevo  diverges  here  to  the  left,  and  leads 
round  the  N.  slope  of  the  Cerro  Colorado  and  Gibralfaro  to  the  Plaza 
de  la  Victoria  (p.  372).  A  few  yards  farther  on  is  another  road, 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Limonar  (PI.  G,  1, 2),  which  contains 
another  villa-settlement. 

Excaraions.  The  *Hiqh  Road,  affording  beautiful  views,  leads  from 
the  Caf^  Hernan  Cortes  to  tbe  E.,  passing  a  number  of  pleasant  country 
dwellings,  to  (3  M.)  the  fishlng-viUage  of  Palo,  the  terminna  of  the  tram- 
way.   Hence  it  runa  on,  keeping  close  to  the  sea  and  passing  many  sugar 
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plantations,  to  (STi/a  M.)  Vilez-Mdlaga  and  (33  M.)  Torrox.  From  Torrox 
to  Motril  (p.  393),  60  M.  from  Malaga,  the  road  is  very  rough.  —  The 
ascent  of  the  Oerro  de  San  Antonio  is  worth  making  far  the  sake  of  the 
extensive  view.  The  path  diverges  to  the  left,  just  before  we  reach 
Palo  (p.  373),  and  ascends  along  the  bed  of  the  brook  Jtibonero  to  (1  hr.) 
the  Hacienda  de  Canahi^  whence  the  top  is  easily  reached. 

Another  fine  road  (views)  leads  firom  Malaga  to  the  If.E.,  passing  the 
Fuente  de  la  Reina^  to  (18  M.)  Golmenar,  the  centre  of  the  Monies  de  Col- 
menar^  the  rich  argillaceous  soil  of  which  makes  the  district  a  fine  wine 
country.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  old  town  of  Malaga  is  a  road  ascending 
along  the  Guadalmedina  to  (2  M.)  the  Hacienda  de  San  Jose,  the  property 
of  Don  Tom^s  Heredia  (cards  of  admission  obtained  at  Alameda  28),  and 
to  '='La  Oonc6pci6n,  the  villa  of  the  late  Marqu^  de  Gasa  Loring  (tickets  at 
the  Gasa  Loring,  Hoyo  de  Espartero;  PI.  B,  4).  The  beautiful  grounds 
of  these  two  villas  are  well  worth  a  visit.  A  small  modern  temple  in  the 
Greek  style  in  the  park  of  La  Concepcidn  contains  some  Roman  anti- 
quities from  Gdrtama,  Osuna,  Gordova,  etc. ;  in  the  pavement  is  a  Roman 
mosaic  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules.  (The  bronze  tablets  bearing 
the  municipal  laws  of  Urso,  Malaca,  and  Utrera  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Madrid;  p.  88.) 

Among  the  points  most  worth  visiting  in  the  vega  to  the  W.  of  Malaga 
are  the  Teaiinos^  on  the  way  to  Antequera;  the  BuenRetiro,  with  its  dila- 
pidated fountains;  and  (6  M.)  La  Contula^  in  Ghurriana.  From  the  last 
we  may  proceed  to  the  S.  to  Torremolinos  (see  p.  366).  —  Excursion  to 
Cariama  and  Alora^  see  p.  866. 

45.  From  Bobadilla  (Cordova)  to  Granada. 

77  M.  Railway  in  3»Ai-7V2  hrs.-,  fares  17  p.  70,  14  p.  16,  10  p.  65  c. 
(from  Cordova^  153  M.,  in  8-10  hrs.;  fares  34  p.  10,  26  p.  50,  18  p.  15c). 
The  trains  are  often  much  behind  time.  —  Railway-restaurant  at  BobtuKUa. 
Best  views  on  the  right. 

Bohadilla,  see  p.  365.  —  The  train  at  first  runs  to  the  E.  np  the 
broad  and  well-watered  valley  of  the  Quadalhoree.  2  M.  Apeadero. 
To  the  right  appear  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  de  Abdalajis, 

10  M.  Antequera  (1345  ft.;  Fonda  de  la  Castana;  Fonda  de 
Europa')y  the  Roman  Anticaria^  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Sierra  de  los  Torcales.  Most  of  its  25,000  inhab.  are  tillers 
of  the  soil,  hut  there  are  a  few  palaces  bearing  the  arms  of  a  decayed 
noblesse.  From  the  Alameda,  in  the  lower  town,  we  ascend  through 
the  Calle  Real  and  up  the  flight  of  steps  called  the  'Cuesta  de  la 
Imagen',  to  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  Castle^  which  the  Regent  Fer- 
dinand, *E1  Infante  de  Antequera',  captured  in  1410.  The  Torre 
Mocha,  or  main  tower  (view),  is  popularly  known  as  the  Papa  BeUo- 
tas  ('acorns'),  because  its  construction  is  said  to  have  absorbed  the 
entire  sum  received  for  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  (encinoi).  In  the 
Plaza  Alta,  halfway  up  the  hill,  stands  the  Arco  de  Hercules  or  de  los 
Oigantes,  with  Roman  inscriptions  from  Anticaria  and  other  ancient 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  arch  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Philip  II.  in  1595.  —  The  *colegiata'  of  Santa  Maria  contains  a 
gilded  altar  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  dome  of  San  SehasUSn 
stands  a  colossal,  armour-clad  angel  in  bronze-gilt,  wearing  round 
his  neck  a  reliquary  with  the  remains  of  St.  Euphemia,  the  tutelar 
of  the  city.  —  The  Cueva  de  Menga,  discovered  in  1842, 1/2  M.  to 
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the  E.  of  the  town,  Is  one  of  the  largest  chamhered  cairns  In  Spain 
(65  ft.  deep.).  A  road  beginning  before  the  cemetery  is  reached 
leads  to  the  conspicuous  Pena  de  los  Enamorados  oi  Rock  of  the 
Lovers,  the  romantic  legend  of  which  has  been  told  by  Sonthey  in 
his  *Laila  and  ManneV.  The  Spanish  knight  and  the  Moorish 
maiden,  unable  to  escape  their  pursuers,  threw  themselves  from 
the  top  of  the  cliflP,  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

One  of  tbe  greatest  curiosities  near  Antequera  is  El  Toroal,  a  labyrinth 
«f  red  marble  rocks ,  a  little  to  the  S. ,  on  the  road  to  Malaga.  This 
'stone  forest^  Or  ^stone  city''  resembles  that  at  Adersbach  in  Silesia,  bat 
ii  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  —  The  road  to  Malaga  (29  M.)  crosses  the 
pass  named  the  Portaego  del  Puerto  (4215  ft.  ^  view)  and  passes  the  Cuesta 
de  la  Matanza  (^Hill  of  the  Massacre'),  where  Ez-Zae^l  (p.  380)  annihilated  a 
Danish  army  led  by  Gifaentes  and  Agailar  in  1483. 

As  we  proceed,  the  Cerro  de  Vera  Cruz^  with  its  ermita,  is  seen 
to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  the  Guadalhorce,  skirts  the  Pefia 
de  1  "8  Enamorados,  and  beyond  (15  M.)  La  Pena  traverses  the  well- 
tilled  valley  of  Archidona. 

22^2  M.  Archidona  is  the  station  for  the  town  of  that  name 
[7600  inhab.),  which  lies  on  a  hill  31/2  M.  to  the  S. 

The  dreary  plateau  to  which  we  now  ascend  forms  the  watershed 
(2600  ft.)  between  the  Guadalhorce  and  the  Qenil  (p.  379). 

31  M.  Las  Salinas.  The  scenery  becomes  highly  interesting  as 
we  descend  to  the  *barranco'  (gorge)  of  the  Rio  Frio  and  cross  it  by 
a  bridge  390  ft.  long  and  203  ft.  high.  We  then  cross  the  Plines, 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  hills  to  the  S.  The  savage  landscape  shows 
scarcely  a  trace  of  human  presence.  Beyond  (38V2  M^O  ^^o  ^^0  ^^ 
cross  the  road  from  Loja  to  Malaga  and  also  the  Frio.  After  two 
short  tunnels  we  reach  the  cultivated  valley  of  the  Genii,  crossing 
that  river  by  a  bridge  80  ft.  high.  To  the  right  lies  Loja.  Beyond 
a  third  tunnel  we  obtain  an  unexpected  and  most  imposing  view 
of  the  white  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (to  the  E.).  —  Passengers 
who  mean  to  walk  to  Loja  may  alight  at  (44  M.)  San  Francisco, 

45  M.  Loja.  From  the  station,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Genii,  a 
road  crosses  an  iron  bridge  to  the  town  (^Fonda  de  la  Eiperanza^ 
Fonda  de  lo9  Angeles ,  both  poor),  which  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  S.  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  reddish-grey  hills  of  Periquetes. 
Loja,  the  Ldsha  of  the  Moors,  ranked  with  Alhama  (see  below)  as 
oae  of  the  two  ^keys  of  Granada\  In  1488  it  was  captured,  after  a 
siege  of  30  days,  by  the  'Catholic  Kings',  chiefly  through  the  aid 
of  the  English  archers  under  Lord  Rivers.  The  town  has  now 
18,170  inhab.,  but  it  contains  little  of  interest  except  the  remains 
of  a  Moorish  castle  and  two  churches  of  the  16th  century. 

Fbok  Loja  to  Alhama  (I2V2  M.).  The  road  crosses  the  Manzanil, 
which  forms  a  fine  waterfall  (visible  from  the  railway)  just  before  it 
j(^ni  the  Genii.  It  at  first  rune  to  the  B.,  but  beyond  the  Venta  del 
Pulgar  it  turns  to  the  8.E.  and  passes  Sakir.  —  I2V2  M.  Alhama  iParador 
de  San  FrandtCQ^  Posada  de  los  CabaUeros,  both  very  primitive)  is  a  town 
of  7400  inhab.,  largely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  1884.  It  is  situated 
even  more  picturesquely  than  Loja,  lying  on  a  rocky  terrace  of  the  Sierra 
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de  Alhama,  higb  above  the  little  river  Marchdn^  which  here  forms  « 
Uajo'  (p.  413).  The  capture  of  the  old  Moorish  fortress  on  Feb.  28tlii 
is  bewailed  in  a  contemporary  Hispano-Horesque  ballad  (Ay  de  mi  A 
well-known  to  English  readers  by  Byron*s  translation,  beginning: 

The  Moorish  king  rides  np  and  down 

Through  Granida's  royal  town; 

From  Elvira^s  gates  to  those 

Of  Bivarrambla  on  he  goes. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 
The  warm  Stdpkur  Baths  of  Alhama  (107-113*  Fahr.) ,  stroni 
pregnated  with  nitrogen,  lie  below  the  town,  on  the  MarcMn  (oj 
and  are  visited  from  April  20th  to  June  20th  and  from  Aug.  15th 
15th.  The  B(Mo  de  la  Reina  is  probably  of  Roman  origin.  The  ' 
BcMo  Fuerte  lies  near  the  spring  and  is  considerably  warmer. 

60  M.  HueioT,    We  traverse  a  hilly  diBtrict  and  cross 
three  brooks,  with  glimpses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  —  55^ 
Tocon^  at  the  foot  of  the  8ierra  de  Prugo.  —  The  railwa 
proaches  (N.E.)  the  barren  Sierra  de  Parapanda^  which  the 
side  regards  as  a  barometer. 

Cuando  Farapanda  se  pone  larmontera, 
LIueve  aunque  Dios  no  lo  quiera. 
(When  Parapanda'^s  brow  is  hid, 
It  rains,  though  God  himself  forbid.) 

61  M.  lUora-Lachar,  Illora,  a  town  of  9420  inhab. ,  oi 
Charc6ny  with  a  ruined  castle,  was  called  by  the  Moors  the  *E 
Granada'.  To  the  right  is  the  estate  of  Soto  de  Roma^  present^ 
the  Spanish  government  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  the  v; 
are  the  remains  of  the  Roman  town  of  Calecula,  —  67  M.  -^ 
Puente,  the  Iluro  of  th&  Romans,  prettily  situated  on  the  Oul 
at  the  foot  of  the  bleak  Sierra  de  Elvira  (p.  362),  was  the  sceni 
battle  (1319)  between  the  Castilians  and  the  Moors  of  Grana^ 
which  the  former  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  leaderi| 
Infantes  Pedro  and  Juan. 

It  was  at  Pinos-Puente  that  Columbus  was  overtaken  by  the  mesa 
of  Queen  Isabella  in  1492,  when  he  had  given  up  negotiations  wil 
Spanish  monarchs  in  despair  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  Fj 

The  train  now  halts  (in  summer  only)  at  the  station  fo| 
Banos  de  Sierra  Elvira  y  with  their  warm  sulphur-springs  (7C 
Fahr.),  which  lie  to  the  left,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  We^ 
enter  the  celebrated  Vega  of  Qrarhoday  an  oasis  in  the  midst 
brown  and  arid  mountains. 

71  M.  Atarfe  is  the  station  for  the  poor  little  town  of  Santi 
which  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.W. ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Genii. 
F€  was  constructed  by  Isabel  the  Catholic  during  the  sie 
Granada  (1491)  in  eighty  days ,  and  was  laid  out  in  the  form] 
Roman  camp,  with  regular  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  \ 
les.  The  capitulation  of  Granada ,  the  original  document  of  ^ 
is  at  Simanoas  (p.  46),  was  signed  here  on  Nov.  25th,  1491,] 
on  the  17th  April  following  the  epoch-making  contract  withj 
umbus,  respecting  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  America,  was  J 
'•rued  here.    Above  the  door  of  the  Church,  which  was  rest 
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1773,  is  a  trophy,  representing  a  lance  with  a  sheet  of  parchment, 
hearing  the  words  Ave  Maria.  This  refers  to  the  gallant  deed  of 
Heman  P^rez  (p.  386)  and  to  the  duel  in  which  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega 
slew  the  Moor  Zegri  Tarfe^  who  brought  back  the  parchment  to  the 
Christian  camp  and  defied  its  champions  to  single  combat. 

Near  Atarfe  probably  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Elvira^  the  Iliberrit  of  the 
Iberians  and  the  Municipium  Floreniinum  Iliberritanum  of  the  Romans.  In 
304  or  306  Iliberris  was  the  scene  of  the  first  great  church-council  held  on 
Spanish  soil.  It  was  probably  destroyed  on  the  Moorish  invasion,  as  its 
name  disappears  entirely  from  history.  —  In  1431  the  neighbourhood  of 
Atarfe  was  the  scene  of  an  important  battle  in  which  the  Gastilians 
under  Alvaro  de  Luna  (p.  139)  defeated  King  Mohammed  VIII.  of  Granada. 
This  contest  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Hiffiteruela ,  because  the  tent  of 
King  John  II.  of  Castile  was  pitched  under  a  small  fig-tree  (Mgwruela). 

As  we  proceed ,  we  have  a  view  of  the  lofty  Albaicin  (p.  378) 
and  of  Granada,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  haokground. 
77  M.   Granada^  see  below. 

46.  Granada  and  the  Alhambra. 

The  Bailway  Station  (EstaeUin  del  Ferroearril;  PI.  B,  6)  lies  to  the 
H.W.  of  the  town,  about  IVsM.  from  the  hotels  in  the  Puerta  Real  and 
2  M.  from  those  near  the  Alhambra.  The  distribution  of  the  luggage 
generally  takes  some  time,  and  the  hotel-porter  may  be  left  io  look  after 
it.  The  BoUl  Omnibuses  drive  off  without  waiting  for  it.  The  Omnibus 
General  plies  to  the  Despacho  Central  (p.  xvi),  in  the  Puerta  Real. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  a.  Near  the  Alhambra^  in  the  cool  and  shady 
Alhambra  Park,  about  1  M.  above  the  town:  ^Hotel  Sietb  Suslos  (PI.  a, 
F  2)  and  *Hotbl  Washington  Ibvino  (PI.  b  \  F,  2),  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  (Sehor  Ortie)  and  of  the  first  class,  pens,  from  121/2  p.  These  hotels 
are  largely  frequented  by  British  and  American  travellers  and  are  recom- 
mended to  those  who  make  a  stay  of  some  time,  especially  in  the  warm 
season.  Ccua  de  Husspedes^  Alhambra  3,  pens.  7V«  p.,  well  spoken  of.  — 
b.  In  the  Town:  •Hot.  Victoria  (PI.  d^  E,  5),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Puerta 
Real,  with  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Kevada  from  the  front  rooms,  pens. 
7V2-10p. ;  Hot.  Alameda  (PI.  cj  F,  6),  in  an  airy  situation  on  the  Carrera 
de  Oenil,  with  view  of  the  Sierra  If  evada,  pens,  from  8  p.,  well  spoken  of; 
Hot.  Obibnts,  Plaza  del  Carmen  8;  Hot.  de  la  Paz  (PI.  fj  E,  5),  E.  side 
of  the  Puerta  Real,  with  no  view  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  well  spoken  of. 

Oaf^s.  Most  of  the  caf^s  are  somewhat  shabby,  the  best  is  perhaps  the. 
Caf6  CoUSn-,  Galle  de  Mendez  Nunez.  —  ConfeotionerB  CPa«fe^>a«;.  LaPerla^ 
Puerta  Real,  also  restaurant;  Los  Alpes,  Plaza  de  Ayuntamiento ;  Lopez 
Hermanosy  Galle  de  Mesones.  —  The  genuine  Granada  Wine  is  the  nut-brown 
Vino  Seco.    The  best  grapes  are  the  Santa  Paula,  a  large  purple  variety. 

Oabs  stand  in  the  Puerta  Real  and  the  Plaza  Nueva.  Fare  within  the 
town,  per  drive  1,  per  hr.  2  p. ;  with  two  horses,  2V2  and  3  p.  In  each 
case  the  fare  to  the  Alhambra  is  2V2  p.  extra,  to  the  Albaicin  (p.  889j 
and  Sacro  Monte  (p.  388j  5  p.  extra. 

Baths  (B(Aos)  at  the  Leon  EspcMol^  Calle  de  los  Mesones.  Gold  Baths 
(BaMos  de  Acequiaj  of  water  from  the  Genii),  in  the  Paseo  del  Saldn  (PI. 
G,  4s  in  summer  only). 

Bookseller.     Ventura  Sabatel^  Galle  de  los  Mesones  62. 
Photographs.   R.  Oarzon,  Galle  de  Gomerez  82  and  near  the  Alhambra ; 
Apola^  Calle  de  QtomtT^^iii  Enrique  Linares^  Plaza  Nueva. 

Post  Office  (Cori'eo;  Pi.  E,  4),  Galle  de  Mendez  Nunez.  Poste  restante 
letters  are  distributed  1  hr.  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail-trains.  —  Tele- 
graph Offloe,  Plaza  de  la  Mariana  (PI.  F,  4. 5).  —  Diligence  Offices  (for  Jaen, 
B.  41,  Motril,  p.  888,  Ouadix-Baza,  p.  345,  and  Alcata  la  Reaf),  in  the  CaUe 
de  la  Alhdndiga  and  Galle  de  la  Silleria,  near  the  Puerta  Real. 
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Theatres.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  F,  5),  Plaisa  de  la  Mariana,  for  operts 
and  dramas  i  Teatro  de  Isabel  la  CcOdlica  (PI.  F,  4),  Plaza  de  los  Campos, 
for  operas  and  comedies.  —  Boll  King  (Plaza  de  Toros;  PL  B,  G,  4),  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  Paseo  del  Trinnfo;  corridas  in  spring  and  summer. 

Promanadet.  The  Carrwa  de  Oenil  (p.  392)  is  the  fashionable  winter 
promenade  (4-5  p.  m.);  the  Paseo  del  8al6n  (p.  393)  and  Paieo  de  la  Bomita 
(p.  393)  are  frequented  in  summer,  5-7  p.  m.  A  band  plays  on  Thurs.  and 
Sun.,  at  3  p.m.  in  winter  and  in  the  evening  in  summer.  The  Pas^  d« 
los  Triste*  (p.  388)  is  the  resort  of  the  lower  dasses. 

Festivals.  On  Jan.  2nd^  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Granada 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  solemn  procession  makes  its  way,  about 
10  a.  m.,  to  the  Gapilla  Real  (p.  385)  of  the  cathedral  and  to  the  New  dij 
Hall.  In  the  afternoon  the  girls  of  Granada  and  the  Vega  ascend  tbe 
Torre  de  la  Vela  (p.  399)  between  3  and  4  p.m.  and  sound  the  bell  in  order 
to  secure  a  husband.  The  fountains  of  the  Alhambra  play  (corren)  at  the 
same  time.  —  La  Fiesta  del  Corpus  Oristi  is  celebrated  in  the  Bibarrambla 
(p.  382).  —  The  Feria  de  San  Miguel  (Sept.  29th)  assembles  the  Grenadinea 
and  the  ^Monteginos*  (from  the  mountains  to  the  E.)  at  the  Ermita  de  San 
Miguel  (p.  389).  —  The  annual  Feria  or  Fair  takes  place  on  June  5-7th  in 
the  Paseo  del  Violdn  (p.  393).  —  All  these  festivals  have  of  late  lost  much 
of  their  interest  and  local  colour. 

British  Vice-OoBSul,  Cha*.  E.  S.  Davenhillj  Bueita  Vista  de  los  Mar- 
tires.  —  EngliiAi  Ohurch  Service  at  the  Washington  Irting  Hotel. 
Bankers:  Enrique  Santos;  Sijot  de  J.  Agrela. 
Hours  of  Admission  to  the  Chief  Sights :  — 
Alhambra  (p.  394),  daily,  8-12  and  1.30-5.  Visitors  are  accompanied  through- 
out  by   the  attendants.     Artists  and  students  receive  tickets   ^para 
estudiar'  on  application  at  the  office  of  M.  Contreras  (p.  393),  the  con- 
servator, between  1  and  2  p.m. 
Oeneralife  (p.  409),  open  all  day.    Tickets  (papeletas)  are   issued  free  in 

the  Casa  de  los  Tiros  (p.  392). 
Cathedral  (p.  3S2),  open  all  day,  except  between  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.-,  the 
Capilla  Real  (p.  386)  either  befdre  High   Mass  (9  a.m.  in  summer, 
10  a.m.  in  winter)  or  between  2.30  and  4  p.m.  (summer  3-5  p.m.). 
Some  of  the  smaller  churches  are  closed  as  early  as  8.30  or  9  a.m. ; 
in  this  case  application  may  be  made  to  the  sacristan.    The  other  sights 
are  usually  open  all  day,  but  8-12  and  2-6  will  be  found  the  surest  hours. 
The  Gartuja  (p.  390)  and  other  points  of  interest  to  the  N.  of  the  city  are 
most  conveniently  visited  by  carriage. 

Guides ,  superfluous  for  those  not  pressed  for  time,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  hotels  (fee  from  5  p.  per  day).  Almost  all  of  them  speak  English 
or  French.  The  valets  de  place  who  proffer  their  services  in  the  streets 
and  at  the  Alhambra  should,  like  the  begging  gipsy  children,  be  as  far 
as  possible  ignored.  Strangers  should  not  enter  the  Albaicin,  especially 
towards  evening,  except  in  large  parties.  As  to  gratuities,  see  p.  xxiv. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Granada  is  *a  hungry  town'. 

Ohief  Attractions  (two  days).  Alameda  (p.  393)  and  Paseo  del  SaUn 
(p.  393)  i  Bibarratnbla  (p.  382);  Cathedral  (p.  382):  Zacatin  (p.  387)^  Plata 
Nueva  (p.  387)-,  Alhambra  (p.  394)i  Generalife  (p.  400)^  San  Nicolas  (p.  389); 
the  Cartuja  (p.  390).  The  names  of  some  of  the  sheets  leading  up  to  the 
Alhambra  have  recently  been  changed. 

Orandda  (2195  ft.),  a  city  of  75,100  Inhab.,  the  capital  of  the 
famous  Moorish  kingdom  and  of  the  present  province  of  the  same 
name ,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  nniversity ,  is  very  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  base  of  two  mountain-spurs  (ca.  500  ft. 
high),  which  ascend  gradually  from  W.  to  E.  towards  the  Cerro  cW 
Sol,  The  northernmost  of  these  long-stretched  hills  is  the  AlbtUdn 
(Arab.  Rabad  el-bayydiiin ,  ^quarter  of  the  falconers') ,  the  oldest 
part  of  Granada  and  once  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Moorish  aristo- 
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cracy ;  it  now  forms  a  town  by  Itself,  mainly  occupied  by  gipsies. 
The  Albaicin  is  separated  from  the  Alhamhra  Hill  to  the  S.  by  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Darro  (the  Roman  Salon,  and  Moorish  Hadarro,^ 
a  stream  bearing  gold  in  its  sands  bnt  generally  drained  of  all  its 
water  for  irrigation-purposes  before  reaching  Granada.  The  Hill  of 
the  Alhambra ,  the  acropolis  of  Granada ,  is  itself  subdivided  into 
two  parallel  ridges  by  the  gorge  called  Assabica  by  the  Moors  and 
containing  the  Alameda  de  la  Alhamlra  (PI.  E,  F,  2,  3).  The  hill 
to  the  N.  of  this  gorge  is  the  Monte  de  la  Assabica ,  or  Alhambra 
hill  proper,  while  to  the  S.  is  the  somewhat  lower  Monte  Mauror, 
guarded  by  the  Torres  Bermejas  (comp.  p.  396).  On  reaching  the 
hill  of  the  Alhambra  the  Darro  changes  its  course  from  "W.  to  S. 
and  unites  with  the  much  larger  Oenil,  the  Singilis  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Slienil  or  ShindsMl  of  the  Moors,  a  true  Alpine  torrent, 
fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  hence  usually  more 
copious  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

Both  the  Albaicin  and  the  Alhambra  hills  were  occupied  by  an- 
cient settlements,  that  on  the  Albaicin  probably  already  named 
Oamatay  while  the  insignificant  Roman  viliage  on  the  Alhambra 
hill  is  called  Nativola  in  a  Visigothic  inscription  (p.  408).  Soon 
after  711  tbe  Moors  erected  al-Kasaba  al-kadtma  ('the  old  citadel') 
on  the-  site  of  Garnata  and  then  extended  the  Torres  Bermejas  and 
aUKasaba  al-djedida  ('the  new  citadel')  on  the  Alhambra  hill. 

The  fall  of  the.  various  smaller  Moorish  states  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  brought  multitudes  of  new  inhabitants  to  Granada ,  the 
natural  mountain-fastness  of  S.  Spain.  These  settled  not  only  in 
the  fortified  towns  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  but  also  on  the  lower 
slopes.  In  this  way  arose  the  suburbs  of  Churra,  on  the  N.W.  slope 
of  the  Alcazaba;  Mauror^  the  district  of  the  water-carriers,  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Monte  Mauror;  and  Antequeruela  ('little  Ante- 
quera'),  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  same  hill,  so  named  because  occupied 
by  refugees  from  Antequera  (p.  374).  The  last  quarters  of  the  city 
to  be  settled  were  those  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  and  W. ,  which  soon 
extended  to  the  Puerta  de  Elvira  (p.  390)  and  gradually  came  to  be 
the  most  important  part  of  all.  The  gradual  expansion  of  Granada, 
which  is  said  to  have  contained  half-a- million  inhabitants  at  its 
conquest,  is  perspicuously  shown  on  the  plan  published  by  Rafael 
Contreras  (1872).  Under  Spanish  rule  the  city  soon  began  to  de- 
cline. The  decrees  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'  depopulated  it  rapidly,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  Inquisition  were  nowhere  more  violent. 

It  is  with  more  or  less  justice  that  the  modern  Granada  has  been 
described  as  a  'living  ruin'.  A  few  of  the  chief  streets  are  furbished 
up  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  from  foreign  parts; 
but  the  side-streets  are  full  of  filth  and  decay,  and  some  of  the 
more  remote  are  not  even  lighted  at  night.  The  local  aristocracy 
prefers  to  spend  its  rents  in  Madrid.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
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population  subsists  by  begging  alone.  It  is  still  questionable  whetbet 
tbe  boped-for  results  will  ensue  from  tbe  opening  of  several  large 
beetroot-Bugai  manufactories  and  tbe  impiovement  of  tbe  mining 
industry  in  tbe  Sierra  Nevada.  Wben  all  is  said,  bowever,  Granada 
still  remains  as  tbe  culminating  point  of  a  journey  in  Spain ,  not 
only  for  its  magnificent  views  of  tbe  great  snow-clad  mountains  to 
tbe  SJB.  but  also  for  tbe  glimpse  it  affords  of  tbe  past ,  tbe  remains 
it  bas  to  present  of  a  strange  and  exotic  culture  and  art. 

History.  On  the  fall  of  tlie  calipbate  of  Cordova  in  1031  (see  p.  354). 
Zdvi  ibn  Ziri^  the  viceroy  of  Granada,  made  himself  independent  ana 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Zirites.  Bddts^  the  third  of  the  line,  extended 
his  authority  over  Malaga  King  '•Ahdallah  ihn  Bollogutn  waa  defeated  by 
the  Cid  (p.  30)  at  Cabra  in  1080,  and  in  1090  he  lost  his  throne  to  the 
Almoravides.  who  were  in  turn  supplanted  by  the  Almohctdet  in  1149 
(comp.  p.  864).  With  the  decline  of  Uie  Almohad  power  after  the  battle 
of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (1212^  p.  348)  new  revolts  took  place  among  the 
viceroys  of  the  various  provinces.  From  among  these  Ibn  JTtkf,  of  the 
Arab  family  of  the  Beni  HUd^  and  Mohammed  ibn  Tilsuf  ibn  al-Ahmar,  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Nasr^  soon  emerged  as  the  most  powerfal  and  dis- 
pnted  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  Andalusia.  On  the  assassination 
of  Ibn  Hdd  at  Almeria  (1238)  Al-Ahmar  established  an  extensive  kingdom, 
which  included  Granada,  Malaga,  and  Almeria.  He  fixed  his  capital  at 
Jaen.  After  St.  Ferdinand  had  conquered  Cordova  (1236),  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  capture  of  Jaen  (1246),  while  at  the  same  time  the  Ara- 
gonese  descended  on  the  E.  coast  of  Andalusia.  Al-Ahmar  therefore 
deemed  it  prudent  to  make  peace  with  the  Castilians,  acknowledged 
Ferdinand  as  his  suzerain,  and  even  lent  him  his  aid  in  the  conquest  of 
Seville  (p.  487). 

The  Dynasty  of  the  Nasrides,  thus  established  by  Al-Ahmar  (Mo- 
hainmed  /.;,  managed  to  maintain  itself  at  Granada  for  nearly  250  years, 
partly  by  the  sword  and  partly  by  skilful  tacking  between  the  contending 
parties  and  by  treaties  now  with  Castile  and  now  with  Morocco.  Mo- 
hammed I.  offered  a  refuge  in  Granada  to  the  Moors  expelled  from  Cor- 
dova, Valencia,  Jaen,  and  Seville;  he  fostered  trade  and  industry,  and 
constructed  fortifications,  roads,  and  aqueducts.  His  successors  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  especially  Mohammed  IL  (1272-1302),  Abu'l-Waltd  lamtfU 
(1309-25),  YHtuf  /.,  8ur^amed  Abu'l-HadJddJ  (succeeded  1333  •,  murdered  at 
the  Alhambra  by  a  madman  in  1354) ,  and  Mohammed  V.  (1364-91).  To  these 
prudent  and  far-seeing  princes  of  Granada  is  mainly  due  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Moorish  civilisation  in  Spain :  —  the  highly  developed  character  of 
its  agriculture  and  commerce,  its  encouragement  of  science,  its  perfection 
of  architecture  and  artistic  decoration  that  eclipsed  even  that  of  the  old 
calipbate  of  Cordova.  Granada  became  the  weaJtbiest  city  in  the  peninsula; 
and  its  court  was  frequented  by  the  most  eminent  Arabic  poets  and  histo- 
rians of  the  period,  such  as  Mohammed  ibn  al-Mati^  Ibn  Khalddn,  and  the 
great  geographer  Ibn  Batata. 

As  in  most  Moorish  states ,  the  downfall  of  Granada  was  occarioned 
by  internal  factions.  After  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent,  the  most  prominent 
noble  families  of  the  land  were  the  Zegri  and  the  Beni  SerrddJ,  the  latter 
well-known  to  legend  as  the  Abencerrages.  King  Abu  Nasr  Sa'd  tried  to 
curb  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Abencerrages  by  compassing  the 
death  of  their  head  Seid  YHsuf;  but  in  consequence  of  this  he  himself  lost 
his  throne  in  1462  to  his  son  Muley  Abu'l- Hasan  (d.  1485),  who  disinte- 
grated the  kingdom  by  resigning  Malaga  to  bis  brother  Et-Zagal  (the 
strong"),  afterwards  Mohammed  XII,  AbuU-Hasan's  first  wife  *AiOM  saw 
hw  influence  with  her  husband  weakened  by  the  charms  of  a  young 
Spanish  slave,  Isabel  de  SoliSy  who  embraced  Islam  under  the  name  of 
Zorayah  (*moming-staT')  and  became  the  king^s  favourite  wife.  'Aisha 
also  feared  that  the  right  of  succession  and  even  the  lives  of  her  soaa, 
Mohammed  Abu  'Abdallah  (^BoabdiV)  and   YUmf,  might  be   endangered. 
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The  Zegris  supported  the  king  in  this  matter,  bat  the  Abeneerrages 
sympathized  with  'Aisha,  and  some  of  them  seem  to.  have  paid  for  their 
sympathy  with  their  lives.  The  'Catholic  Kings',  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
utilized  these  internal  dissensions  to  further  the  great  aim  of  their  lives 
—  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Moor  from  Spanish  soil.  While  AbuQ-Hasan 
was  trying  to  win  back  the  town  of  Alhama  (p.  375),  which  the  Christians 
had  captured  in  1482,  the  story  goes  that  'Aisna  lowered  herself  and  her 
sons  from  a  window  of  the  Torre  de  Comares  (p.  402)  and  fled  with  them, 
first  to  the  Albaicin  and  then  to  Guadix  (p.  346),  where  Boabdil  CBl  Rey 
Chico")  was  at  once  proclaimed  king.  After  a  violent  struggle  BoabdU 
succeeded  in  dethroning  his  father,  who  retired  to  Malaga.  The  capture 
of  Boabdil  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lucena  (p.  353)  in  1483 ,  however ,  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  situation.  He  submitted  to  a  restrictive  treaty 
and  remained  neutral  while  Ferdinand  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Malaga. 
In  time,  however,  Boabdil's  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  again  gained  the 
ascendancy  over  his  desire  for  revenge  and  personal  power,  and  in  1486  he 
resigned  Granada  to  his  uncle  Ez-Zagal^  who  had  suceeeded  Abu'l-Hasan 
as  the  last  heroic  leader  of  the  Moors ,  and  contented  himself  witii  the 
possession  of  Loja(p.  375).  In  a  defence  of  this  place,  however,  he  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  and,  pledging  himself  once  more  to  neu- 
tralitv,  he  returned  to  Granada,  which  Ez-Zagal  had  quitted  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Malaga.  On  the  fall  of  Malaga,  Baza,  and  Almeria  (Ez-Zagal's 
laat  refuge)  the  Spaniards  required  Boabdil  to  fulfil  his  compact  and 
evacuate  Granada.  Conscious  too  late  of  his  mistake,  he  rallied  him- 
self for  one  desperate  and  unavailing  effort  against  the  Spanish  power, 
but  he  was  forced  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1491  and  abandoned 
Granada  before  the  entry  of  the  'Catholic  Kings*  (Jan.  2nd ,  1492).  The 
unheroic  end  of  Boabdirs  story  has  been  enshrined  in  legend.  As  he  was 
crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he  turned  on  the  spot  now  called  '£1  Ultimo 
Sospiro  del  Moro'  for  a  last  look  at  the  fair  city  he  had  lost.  Tears  filled 
hia  eyes  as  he  gazed,  aud  his  stern  and  resolute  mother  'Aisha  taunted 
him  with  the  words :  'Weep  not  like  a  woman  for  what  you  could  not 
defend  like  a  man.*  —  The  taking  of  Granada  was  a  subject  of  great 
rejoicing  throughout  Christendom,  and  a  special  Te  Deitm  was  sung  at 
St.  Paul's ,  London,  by  order  of  Henry  Vlt. 

There  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  sun  wai  going  down; 
Some  calling  on  tiie  Trinity  —  some  calling  on  Mahoun. 
Here  pa"sed  away  the  Koran  —  there  in  the  Cross  was  borne  — 
And  here  was  heard  the  Christian  bell  —  and  there  the  Moorish  horn ! 

{Lockharfi  'Spanish  Ballads'). 
The  Arma  of  Granada  include  a  pomegranate  (granada)^  stalked  and 
proper.    The  supporters  are  the  pillars  of  Hercules  \  the  motto  ispliu  ultra. 


a.  The  City  of  Chranada. 

The  business-centre  of  Granada  is  the  Pubrta  Real  (Pi.  E,  5), 
a  square  named  after  a  former  gate.  The  Barro  flows  through  a 
vaulted  channel  below  it.  To  the  S.  it  is  prolonged  by  the  Carrera 
de  QerUij  whence  the  Alameda  leads  to  the  Genii  (^comp.  p.  398). 
The  narrow  CalU  de  los  Mesones  (PI.  E,  5)  leads  to  the  N.  from  the 
Puerta  Real  to  the  N.W.  quarters  of  the  inner  town  and  to  the  rail- 
way-station. —  The  short  Calle  de  los  Reyes  Cat61icos  runs  to  the 
N.E.  from  the  Puerta  Real  to  the  Plaza  del  OArmbn  or  de  Oanovas 
(PI.  E,  5),  with  the  new  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento. 

The  Frovinoial  Muteum^  formerly  housed  here,  has  been  removed  (p.  891). 
The  custodian,  however,  still  preserves  here,  in  a  safe,  a  *Triptychy  with 
admirable  Limoges  enamels  of  scenes  from  the  Passion,  in  six  sections. 
This  fine  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  'El  Gran  Capitan'  (p.  392)  to  Isabella  the  Catholic. 
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From  the  Plaza  del  Carmen  the  Calle  del  Principe  leads  to  i\t 
N.W.  to  the  Plaza  db  Bibabrambla  (PI.  E,  6),  so  named  after  the 
Moorish  gate  of  Bib  ar-Eamla^  which  opened  on  the  *rambla'  of  the 
now  vaulted-over  Darro  and  was  taken  down  in  1873.  The  gate 
was  also  long  known  as  the  Puerla  de  las  OrejtUy  because  at  a  festa 
held  in  1621  in  honour  of  Philip  IV.  the  'Rateros'  utilized  the  fall 
of  one  of  the  platforms  here  to  cut  off  the  ears  (orejcu)  of  many 
ladies  for  the  sake  of  their  golden  earrings.  The  Bibarrambla  was  the 
favourite  spot  of  both  Moorish  and  Christian  pageants,  tournaments^ 
and  bull-flghts,  and  bloody  encounters  often  took  place  in  it  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abencerrages  (p.  380). 
The  plaza  has,  however,  entirely  lost  its  Moorish  character.  On  its 
E.  side  stands  the  Palacio  Arzobispal  (PI.  E,  5),  dating  mainly  from 
the  i7th  cent,  and  probably  owing  its  chief  interest  to  its  associa- 
tion with  the  short-sighted  criticism  of  Gil  Bias.  On  the  W.  side 
stood  the  Miradorea,  a  handsome  building  erected  about  1640  from 
a  design  by  Diego  de  Siloe  for  the  spectators  of  the  festivals,  and 
burned  down  in  1879.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Bibarrambla  lies  the 
Plaza  de  Capuchinas  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  with  the  Mercado,  To  the  N.E. 
is  the  small  Plazuela  de  las  Pasiegas,  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

The  *Catliedral  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  6j  comp.  p.  xlvi),  the  imposing 
memorial  of  the  conquest  of  S.  Spain,  was  begun  in  the  Gothic 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Enrique  de  Egos  (p.  43),  on  Mar.  26th, 
1623,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Encamacidn.  The  Al- 
hambra  mosque  (p«  408),  the  Iglesia  Mayor  (p.  392),  and  the  chief 
mosque  of  the  new  town  (the  present  Sagrario ,  p.  386)  had  all 
previously  been  found  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  cathedral.  In 
1526  the  cathedral  chapter,  for  some  unknown  reason,  transferred 
the  superintendence  of  the  building  to  Diego  de  Siloe  (d.  1563), 
who  carried  it  on  in  the  plateresque  style.  The  church,  still  very 
incomplete,  was  consecrated  on  Aug.  17th,  1661.  The  lowest  or 
Doric  stage  of  the  N.  Towbb  (PI.  14)  was  built  before  1 668  by  Siloe's 
pupil  and  successor  Juan  de  Maeda.  The  second  and  third  stories,  in 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  were  added  by  Arribrosio  de  Vieo  be- 
tween 1568  and  1689.  He  also  built  an  octagonal  stage  at  the  top, 
but  that  had  soon  to  be  removed  as  unsafe,  so  that  the  tower  is  uov 
oidy  186  ft.  high  instead  of  the  intended  height  of  265  ft.  Tlie  S. 
tower  was  never  built.  The  massive  W.  Facade  was  erected  h> 
Alonso  Cano  (1601-67)  Bi.ndJo8iOranados,  with  wide  deviations  from 
the  plan  of  Siloe.  The  interior  was  not  completed  till  1703.  The 
cathedral  of  Granada  is  on  the  whole  the  best  Renaissance  building 
in  Spain,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  in  respect  of  its  plan  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Europe.  The  view  of  the  cathedral  is 
being  opened  up  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  adjoining  buildings. 

The  rich  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  cathedral  are  due 
principally  to  Alonso  Cano,  who  fled  from  Valladolid  to  Granada 
when  accused  of  the   murder  of  his   wife.     At  Granada  he    was 
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appointed  a  'racionero'  (prebendary)  of  the  cathedral  and  deroted 
sixteen  years  of  service  to  the  church  -  fabric  in  his  still  extant 
*ohrador'  on  the  first  floor  of  the  N.  tower.  The  sculptures  are  made 
of  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Macael^  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Filabres 
(p.  344),  which  w«re  exploited  by  the  Romans  and  have  furnished 
material  for  many  of  Granada's  buildings. 

Above  the  Puebta  P&incipal  is  a  large  relief  of  the  Incarnation,  by 
Josi  R'iuefio  (1717).  The  Annunciation  and  Assumption,  above  the  side-doors, 
are  by  the  French  sculptors,  Alichel  and  Louu  Verdiguier  (1782).  —  The 
PoERTA  OB  San  Jbb5nimo,  the  first  K.  door  in  the  Galle  de  laOarcel  Baja, 
is  adorned  with  sculptures  by  BUoe^  Maeda  (penitent  St.  Jerome),  and 
other  artists.  —  The  lower  part  of  the  decoration,  completed  in  1537,  of 
the  *PuBBTA  DBL  PEBodM ,  in  the  N.  transept,  is  also  by  Biloe.  —  The 
PcKBTA  DBL  GoLBOio.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ambulatory,  is  a  work  of 
Sancho  del  Cerro  (1530),  but  includes  an  Ecce  Homo  by  Siloe. 

The  plan  of  the  Intbaiob  (adm.,  see  p.  378),  which  is  380  ft.  in 
length  and  220  ft.  in  breadth,  shows  a  nave  with  double  aisles, 
flanked  with  rows  of  chapels,  a  coro  encroaching  on  the  nave,  a 
transept,  a  lofty  capilla  mayor,  and  an  ambulatory.  The  vaulting, 
100  ft.  in  height,  is  borne  by  massive  piers  formed  of  four  Corinthian 
pilasters  placed  back  to  back.  The  decoration  is  mainly  in  white 
and  gold,  and  the  handsome  marble  pavement  (1775)  harmonizes 
with  the  general  scheme. 

The  •Capilla  Mayob,  148  ft.  long  and  155  ft.  high,  opens  off 
the  nave  by  a  magnificent  Arco  Total  and  is  covered  by  a  lofty 
domed  roof  borne  by  Corinthian  columns.  At  the  foot  of  the  columns 
are  colossal  statues  of  the  Apostles,  in  bronze-gilt,  by  Martin  de 
Aranda  (1614)  and  other  masters.  Farther  up  are  paintings  by 
Bocanegra  and  other  pupils  of  Alonso  Cano,  and  above  these  are 
seven  paintings  by  Alonto  Cano  himself,  representing  scenes  from 
*  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (Annunciation,  Conception,  Nativity,  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  Visitation,  Purification,  and  Assumption).  The 
stainedj-glass  windows,  with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  are  by  the 
Dutchman  Theodor  de  HoUmda  (ca.  1550) ;  the  staiiked  glass  of  the 
dome  is  by  Juan  del  Campo  (1561).  On  the  arches  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  are  heads  of  Adam  and  Eve,  carved 
in  oak  by  Alonso  Cano,  Below  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  'Catholic 
Kings*,  by  Pedro  de  Mena  and  Medrano  (1677).  The  marble  high- 
altar  has  a  modern  tabernacle  In  the  form  of  a  small  temple.  The 
side-altars  are  adorned  with  pictures  by  Bocanegra  (Scourging  of 
Christ,  St.  Sasil  giving  St.  Benedict  the  rules  of  his  order)  and  Juan 
deSeviUa  (Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bernard). 

The  Choib  contains  unimportant  stalls  of  tiie  16th  cent  and 
two  organs  by  Leonardo  Ddvila  (1749).  Alonso  Cano  and  Mariana 
Pineda  (p.  390)  are  buried  here.  The  trascoro  is  adorned  with  rich 
roeooo  deconrtion  of  1741  and  four  marble  statues  of  bishops  by 
Affus^  Vera.  On  the  altar  is  a  small  mosaic  of  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Antony.  An  inscription  on  the  wall  informs  us  that  this  was 
the  Bite  of  the  tower  of  the  Moorish  mosque,  destroyed  in  1588. 
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A  yisitation  of  the  Lateral  Ohapbls  is  mo&t  conyeniently  began 
at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle. 

The  Capilla  de  San  Miguel  (PI.  2),  magnificently  decorated  in 
1807  by  Juan  Manuel  Moscoso,  the  wealthy  Archbp.  of  Granadi, 
contains  a  marble  relief  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  by  Adan, 
and  La  Virgen  de  la  Soledad  (Mater  Dolorosa),  a  copy  by  Alotuo 
Cano  of  a  celebrated  statue  by  Qaspar  Becerta. 

Between  Chapels  2  and  3  is  a  fine  wooden  door,  leading  to  tli6 
Sagrario  (p.  386). 

Over  the  high-altar  of  the  Capilla  de  la  Trinidad  (PI.  3)  is  a 
Holy  Trinity,  by  A.  Cano,  To  the  left  is  a  painting  by  Pedro  de 
Moya  (Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  a  bishop). 

The  •Paintings  at  the  Altar  of  JeaHs  Nazareno  (PI.  4)  are  ad- 
mirable. The  8t,  Francis  is  by  Dom,  Theotocopuli;  the  Holy  Child 
with  St.  Anthony,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Magdalen 
are  by  Bibera.  Above  is  a  fine  Bearing  of  the  Cross  ('Call©  de  U 
Amargura')  by  A,  Cano. 

Beyond  this  altar  is  the  handsome  *Portal  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
(p.  385),  partly  by  Enrique  de  Egos  (p.  382).  The  inscription  is  *LaudeDt 
eum  opera  ejus'.  Farther  on  is  the  Altar  de  Santiago  (PI.  6),  witli 
statues  of  St.  James  (Santiago)  hy  Alonso  cI«Af«na(1640),  St.  Cecilia 
by  Josi  Mora,  and  St.  Gregory  by  Diego  Mora,  Above  the  St.  James 
is  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgen  de  los  Perdones,  given  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent YIII.  to  Isabella  the  Catholic.  On  the  conquest  of  Granada  the 
first  mass  in  the  Alhambra  mosque  was  said  before  this  picture. 

From  the  first  chapel  of  the  ambulatory  a  handsome  portal,  con- 
structed by  Siloe  in  1534  and  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  and  fine  busts  of  the  Apostles,  leads  into  the  AnU- 
Sacristia,  which  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Juan  de  SeviUa  and 
an  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  by  Leandro  Bassano.  —  In  the 
Sacmstt  itself  (18th  cent.)  are  a  Holy  Family  of  the  School  of 
Leonardo  da  Vineij  a  crucifix  by  Monta^Us  (p.  437),  and  a  large 
painting  of  the  Annunciation  and  several  plastic  works  by  A,  Cano, 
The  Oratory  contains  a  Conception  and  a  small  wood-carving  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Cano, 

The  Treasury  contains  some  good  silver-plate  of  the  18th  cent,, 
an  episcopal  ring  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV. ,  and  a  small  Dutch  Madonna 
(16th  cent.).  In  a  cabinet  in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  sacristy 
are  rich  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  a  Custodidy  5  ft.  high,  presented 
by  Isabella  the  Catholic  for  use  in  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Capilla  de  Santa  Ana  (PI.  6)  contains  a  painted  wooden 
group  of  St.  Anna,  St.  Joachim,  and  the  Virgin  (16th  cent.),  and 
two  pictures  by  Atanaaio  Bocanegra,  Below  this  chapel  is  a  cistern. 
—  The  Cap.  de  San  Sebaatidn  (PI.  7)  has  a  Scene  of  Martyrdom  by 
Juan  d£  SeviUa,  and  the  Cap,  de  San  CecUio  (PI.  8)  has  some  sculp- 
tures by  Af.  Verdiguier.  —  The  Cap.  de  Santa  Teresa  (PI.  9),  with 
two  early  works  of  Juan  de  SevUla,  and  the  Cap.   de  JesCis  de  la 
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Columna  (PI.  10),  with  a  St.  Rosalia  by  JosS  RisuefiOj  are  also  of 
little  interest.  —  The  Capilla  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Antigua 
(PI.  11),  the  last  in  the  ambulatory,  contains  a  large  altar  by  Pedro 
Duque  (1718).  —  The  Cap.  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen  (PI.  12), 
the  second  in  the  N.  aisle,  contains  heads  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John, 
carved  in  oak  by  A,  Cano,  In  the  Cap,  de  la  Virgen  del  Filar  (PI.  13) 
are  the  tomb  of  Archbp.  Bienvenido  Monz6n  (d.  1885)  and  a  relief 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  James  by  Juan  Adan. 

Over  the  portal  of  the  8ala  Capitular  (PI.  14)  is  La  Oaridad 
('Charity'),  a  fine  group  by  Juan  de  Maeda, 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  S.  is  the  Sagrario  or  Santa  Maria 
de  la  0,  built  by  Francisco  Hurtado  Izquierdo  in  1705-59  and  used 
as  a  parish  -  church.  It  occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  principal 
mosque  of  Granada,  a  structure  with  eleven  aisles,  resembling  the 
mosque  of  Cordova  in  its  arrangement  and  used  as  a  Christian 
church  down  to  1661  almost  without  change.  The  Sagrario  may  be 
entered  by  the  main  portal  in  the  Plazuela  de  las  Pasiegas  (p.  382), 
or  from  the  cathedral  by  the  Puerta  Interior  del  Sagrario,  or  from 
the  Capilla  Real  (see  below).  It  contains  a  line  Renaissance  font 
\iy  Francesco  of  Florence  and  Martin  of  Milan  (1522)  and  a  St.  Joseph 
by  Juan  de  SeviUa  (after  A .  Cano) . 

The  Capilla  de  Pulgar  (PI.  15),  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Sagrario, 
marks  the  scene  of  the  brave  deed  of  Hern^n  P^rez  del  Pulgar  (d.  1531), 
who  entered  Granada  by  the  conduit  of  the  Darro  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
iSth,  1490,  and  with  his  dagger  pinned  a  scroll  bearing  the  words  ^Ave 
Maria'  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  (comp.  p.  376)  The  gallant  knight 
regained  the  Christian  camp  in  safety.  The  chapel  contains  a  Holy  Family 
by  Pedro  Machuca. 

The  **Capilla  Beal  also  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  door  mentioned  at  p.  384.  It  was 
erected  in  the  late-Gothic  style  in  1506-17  by  Enrique  de  Egas  as  a 
burial-chapel  for  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  and  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  Charles  V.,  who  found  it  Hoo  small  for  so  great  glory'.  Charles 
also  caused  the  remains  of  his  parents,  Philip  the  Handsome  and 
Johanna  4a  Loca',  to  be  interred  here.  Inserted  in  the  baroque 
altar  of  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Cruz,  opposite  the  entrance,  to  the  right, 
is  a  ♦Triptych  by  Dierick  BoutSy  with  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in 
the  centre  and  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  on  the  wings. 
A  magnificent  iron  Reja^  by  Bartolomi  of  Jaen  (1523),  separates 
the  burial  chapel  proper  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  In  front  of 
us  as  we  enter  are  the  **Royal  MoNVMBNTfi  (PI.  16),  made  of  marble 
and  executed  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  That  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  to  the  right,  is  by  Domenieo  Fancelli  (p.  48) 
of  Florence.  The  king  wears  the  order  of  St.  George,  the  queen  the 
cross  of  Santiago.  To  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Philip  of  Austria, 
wearing  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Infanta  Johanna  (*Juana  la 
Loca'),  by  Bartolomi  Ordonez,  Both  tombs  are  adorned  with  charm- 
ing statuettes,  reliefs,  etc 
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From  in  front  of  the  two  monuments  a  few  steps  descend  to  thevauU 
in  which  lie  the  plain  leaden  coffins.  Philip^s  coffin  is  the  one  that  his 
demented  wife  used  to  carry  ahout  with  her. 

The  large  •Retablo  (PI.  17)  is  hy  Philip  Vigami  (p.  Irv).  The 
kneeling  statnettes  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  said  to  be  faithful 
likenesses  of  the  'Reyes  Cat61ico8*.  The  Wooden  Belieft^  each  in 
two  sections,  are  of  great  historical  interest.  To  the  left  is  depicted 
Boabdil  surrendering  the  key  of  the  Alhambra  to  Card.  MendoM 
(p.  353),  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  relief  to 
the  right  represents  the  Baptism  of  the  reluctant  Moors  by  Spanish 
monks.  The  ornate  Relicarioa  (PI.  18),  or  side-altars,  by  Aloruo  de 
Mena  (1632),  are  neyer  opened  except  on  high  festlyals.  They  con- 
tain relics  and  paintings  presented  to  the  cathedral  by  the  'Catholic 
Kings',  and  a  number  of  old  Netherlandish  paintings  (including  a 
•Oniciflxion  by  Dieriek  Bout8\  bequeathed  by  Isabella. 

The  Sacbistt  (PI.  19)  of  the  Gapilla  Real,  entered  through  a  fine  gate 
with  a  representation  of  the  Annunciation,  contains  kneeling  figures  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (of  unknown  origin)  and  a  glass-case  with  the 
sword  of  Ferdinand  and  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  reliquary  of  Isabella; 
the  private  altar  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings';  an  early-Spanish  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (end  of  the  I5th  cent.)  in  a  silver  frame  ^  and  two  paxes.  Here 
also  are  some  finely  embroidered  vestments  (casullas)^  including  one  worked 
by  Isabella;  a  standard  embroidered  by  Isabella  and  hoisted  over  eon* 
quered  Granada  •,  and  a  missal  of  Isabella,  by  Francisco  Floret  (1496),  with 
300  pages  and  20  illustrations,  which  is  laid  on  the  high-altar  on  Jan.  2nd. 
The  celebrated  mirror  of  Isabella,  admirably  embellished  with  filisree 
work  and  enamel  and  converted  into  a  ^custodia*  in  1537,  is  preserved  in 
a  wall-cabinet.  In  an  adjoining  apartment  are  two  altar-wings  (Nativitf. 
St.  Jerome),  in  the  style  of  Hugo  van  der  Ooes,  and  a  Madonna  of  Uie 
16th  cent.,  painted  upou  leather. 

Visitors  are  also  advised  to  ascend  the  17.  Toweb  (p.  3^)  and  peram- 
bulate the  roof  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  The  entrance  is  by  a  small 
door  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  main  portal  of  the  cathedral. 

The  picturesque  Placbta  db  la  Lonja  (PI.  E,  4)  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  rich  late-Gothic  exterior  of  the  Capilla  Real  and  of  its 
8.  Portal,  by  Juan  Oarda  de  Pradas^  which  was  partly  modernized 
in  the  18th  century.  The  latter  is  adorned  with  plateresqne  orat- 
mentation  and  statues  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the  ETangeliit,  and 
John  the  Baptist.  —  At  right  angles  to  the  Capilla  Real  and  with 
its  back  to  the  Sagrario  (p.  385j  stands  the  Lonja,  built  by  J.  (?. 
de  Pradat  in  1518-22.  —  In  the  angle  between  the  chapel  and  Ae 
Lonja  stood  the  fountain  of  the  Moorish  mosque. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Placets  de  la  Lonja,  opposite  the  Royal 
Sepulchral  Chapel,  rises  the  Caia  del  Cabildo  Antigua,  originally 
the  seat  of  the  Moorish  uniyersity  founded  by  Yiisuf  I.  to  take  the 
plaoe  of  those  lost  at  CordoTa  and  Seville  and  afterwards  the  re- 
sidence of  the  'Catholic  Kings'.  The  fantastic  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  due  to  an  18th  cent,  restoration.  From  1500  to  1861  the 
Casa  del  Cabildo  was  used  as  the  town-hall,  but  now  it  has  sunk  to 
be  a  warehouse  for  textile  goods.  Most  of  the  Moorish  inscriptioiii 
and  ornamentation  of  the  interior  have  been  oorered  with  whiis- 
wash.   The  8ala  de  Cabildoa  has  a  fine  wooden  ceiling;  and  ano^c 
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handsome  room,  with  a  dome,  has  lately  been  restored.  The  cornices 
window-frames,  and  gilt-mounted  doors  are  all  interesting. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Casa  del  Cabildo  lies  the  Alcaicerta^  a  market- 
hall  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  bazaar  (al-Kaisariah),  which 
was  bnmed  down  in  1843.  Farther  on  is  the  Zacatin  (PI.  E,  4,  6  j 
from  sakkdttn^  *the  rope-makers'),  a  narrow  thoroughfare,  closed  to 
wheeled  vehicles.  It  is  barallel  with  the  Calle  db  Mbndbz  Nunez, 
a  busy  street  running  a  ore  the  covered-in  bed  of  the  Darro  and 
connecting  the  Plaza  delCarmen  (p.  381)  with  the  Plaza  Nueva. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Calle  de  Mendez  Nunez,  and  reached  by  the 
short  Calle  de  la  Puerta  del  Carbon,  stands  the  Casa  del  Carbon,  built 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent,  as  the  granary  of  Granada.^  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Alhdndiga^  from  the  Arabic  'al-funduk'  (warehouse).  The 
picturesque  door  with  its  horeshoe  arch,  the  stalactite  vaulting,  and  the 
other  scanty  relics  of  the  Moorish  period  are  all  very  dilapidated. 

Above  the  Plaza  Nubva  (PI.  E,  4),  to  the  E.,  rises  the  Alhambra 
(p.  394),  -which  is  most  easily  reached  from  this  point  by  the  Calle 
de  Gom^res.  To  the  N.E.  stands  the  Andiencia  (PI.  E,  4),  originally 
the  ChanciUerCa^  a  Renaissance  structure  of  1531-87,  with  a  facade 
in  the  style  of  Herrera.  The  arcaded  patio,  in  the  middle  of  which 
rises  a  fountain,  was  probably  constructed  by  Diego  de  Siloe  (p.  382). 
Among  the  features  of  interest  are  the  arms  of  Charles  V.,  the  stair- 
case, and  the  wooden  doors  with  medallions. 

Above  the  Plaza  Nueva  the  Darro  is  not  covered  in.  On  its 
left  bank  lies  the  church  of  Santa  Ana  (PI.  E,  3),  a  Renaissance 
building,  perhaps  by  Diego  de  Siloe,  erected  about  1541  on  the  site 
of  the  mosque  of  Almanzora,  It  has  a  handsome  portal  and  a  beau- 
tiful wooden  roof,  and  contains  a  painting  by  Atanasio  Bocanegra 
and  a  fine  Crucifixion  with  St.  John  and  the  Virgin  by  JosS  Mora 
(1671).  The  tower,  built  by  Juan  Cctstellar  in  1561-63,  resembles  a 
Moorish  minaret,  with  its  round-arched  windows,  its  azulejos,  and 
its  projecting,  corbel-borne  roof. 

The  Cabbbra  de  Daubo  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Granada  and  affords  many  pic- 
turesque views,  particularly  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  Puente  del  Cadi  (Arab.  Kantarat  al-Kddi)j  over  which  passed 
the  oldest  road  to  the  Alhambra,  was  built  in  the  11th  cent.,  and 
the  remains  of  one  of  its  horseshoe  arches  are  still  visible  on  the 
left  bank.  At  No.  37  in  the  Carrera  de  Darro,  now  occupied  by 
poor  families,  is  the  Banuelo,  a  Moorish  bath ,  dating ,  perhaps, 
from  the  11th  century.  The  large  basin,  with  alcoves  for  resting, 
and  other  bathing-rooms  are  still  extant,  together  with  traces  of 
Moorish  ornamentation. 

Farther  on,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  in  the  'Angosturas', 
lies  the  church  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  (PL  E,  2,  3),  with  a  fine 
wooden  ceiling,  a  triptych  of  the  school  of  Quentin  Matsys,  and  a 
Scourging  of  Christ  by  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  15th  century.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  precipice  below  the  N.E.  angle  of 
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the  Alcazaba  (see  p.  398),  and  beneath  this  are  the  arches  of  the 
Canal  de  San  Pedro.  To  the  N.  of  the  church  lies  the  Ca$a  de  CastrU^ 
with  an  elaborate  Renaissance  portal,  built  by  a  pupil  of  Diego  de 
Siloe. 

The  side-streets  ranning  hence  to  the  N.  lead  to  tbe  small  church  of 
Ban  Juan  de  log  Beyea  (PI.  D,  2),  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Rodrigo 
Hemdndez  about  1620.  This  church  contains  a  "Pietk  by  the  court-painter 
Ant.  del  Rincon^  with  portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (p.  Ixvi).  The 
well-preserved  *Tower  is  the  minaret  of  the  Moorish  mosque  of  Aiaa>iu  ; 
but  the  belfry-stage  was  added  by  the  Christians.  —  In  1881,  during  the 
construction  of  the  Redemptorist  convent  of  Scm  Alfonso  Maria  de  Ugorio^ 
some  remains  of  an  old  Roman  street  were  laid  bare  near  San  Juan.  — 
From  San  Juan  to  San  Nicolde^  see  p.  389. 

The  Carrera  de  Darro  is  continued  by  the  Paseo  db  los  Tsibtes 
(PI.  E,  2),  the  al-Oharsa  (^plantation*)  of  the  Moors,  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  elms.  To  the  right,  above  us,  is  the  Generallfe  (p.  409) ; 
to  the  left  is  the  Albaioin  (p.  389).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cuesta 
del  Chapiz  (see  below)  stood  the  Puerta  de  QuadiXy  the  old  N.E. 
gate  of  the  city.  The  bridge  here  leads  across  to  the  Barranca  de 
Fuente  Pena  (PI.  E,  2),  where  an  inscription  records  the  restoration 
of  the  Alhambra  in  1833.  Farther  up  is  the  Oubsta  dbl  Rbt  Grico 
or  DE  LOS  MvEETos  (!%  F,  2),  which  ascends  through  the  gorge 
mentioned  at  p.  394  to  the  Puerta  de  Hierro  (p.  409),  the  E.  gate 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  to  the  Oeneralife  (p.  409). 

A  pictnresque  but  shadcless  footpath  leads  from  the  bridge  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Darro  to  (*U  M.)  the  Fuente  del  Avellano  (beyond  PI.  E,  1), 
the  ^hazelnut  spring'  which  Chateaubriand  compared  with  the  founti^n 
of  Vauclase.  The  Moors  called  it  *Ain  ad-danuf,  or  the  ^Spring  of  Tears', 
probably  from  the  slow  way  in  which  it  rises  out  of  the  clayey  soil. 

The  CuBSTA  DBL  Chapiz  (PI.  E,  D,  2)  ascends  from  the  Darro 
towards  the  N.  to  the  old  suburb  of  Albaida.  The  street  is  named 
from  the  Casa  del  ChapiXj  a  mansion  erected  In  the  16th  cent,  in 
the  Mud^jar  style  for  two  wealthy  Moriscoes.  It  possesses  two  sepa- 
rate patios,  and  is  now  occupied  by  several  poor  families. 

The  Camino  del  Saceo  Montb  (PI.  D,  2,  1),  diverging  to  the 
E.  opposite  the  Casa  del  Chapiz,  was  once  of  great  importance  as 
the  road  to  Guadix  (p.  345).  It  Is  lined  with  numerous  Cave  Dwell- 
ings (Cuevas) ,  occupied  mainly  by  gipsies  but  also  sheltering  a 
good  number  of  'Castellana  Gente\  The  present  road  to  Guadix 
leads  viH  San  Diego. 

The  Oipiiei  or  Oitanoi  (i.e.  Egipcianos\  whose  dialect  (cald)  has  maar 
peculiarities  (comp.  p.  432),  are  known  to  have  been  settled  at  Granada 
since  1582.  Those  who  wish  to  investigate  their  cave  -  dwellings  and 
customs  should  apply  to  their  *Eing\  either  directly  or  through  a  guide. 
They  caa  then  bave  their  fortunes  told  or  see  a  gipsy  dance,  a  performance 
more  notable  for  its  expense  than  for  its  interest.  As  the  gipsies  are  moft 
persistent  and  iroportanate  beggars,  it  is  well  to  be  supplied  with  abundance 
of  small  coin  and  patience. 

The  footpath  ends  at  (II/4  M.)  the  Saero  Monte  (to  the  N.E.  of 
PI.  D,  E,  1),  an  extensive  college  for  theologians  and  jurists,  rising 
picturesquely  above  a  thicket  of  prickly  pears.  Connected  with  It 
are  the  large  church  of  San  Cecilio  and  a  labyrinth  of  grottoes  known 
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as  the  Santas  Cuevas.  The  convent  T^as  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent,  by  Arckbp.  Pedro  de  Castro.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Benedictines  and  is  now  dedicated  to  St,  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  The  •View  of  the  Alhambra,  the  city,  and  the  vega, 
seen  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Dairo,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  or  near 
Granada. 

From  the  Sacro  Monte  and  also  from  the  Guesta  del  Chapiz 
(p.  388)  footpaths  lead  to  (1  M.)  San  Miguel  el  Alto  (PI.  D,  1),  a 
loftily  situated  ermita,  surrounded  by  aloes  and  prickly  pears  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  *View  of  the  Alhambra,  Granada,  the 
vega,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  (best  from  the  house  of  the  ermitano). 
This  is  the  only  point  in  Granada  whence  the  Mulhacen  (p.  411)  is 
visible.  —  A  still  more  comprehensive  view  is  obtained  from  the 
somewhat  steep  Monte  Claro,  above  San  Miguel.  The  dilapidated 
wall  known  as  La  Cerca  del  Obispo j  which  descends  from  San  Miguel 
into  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  is  said  to  have  .been  ibuilt  by  Bishop 
QoThzalo  dt  ZHniga  (p.  352)  in  1426  as  the  price  of  his  release  from 
Moorish  captivity. 

From  San  Miguel  we  may  descend  on  the  W.  to  the  suburb  of 
Albaicin  in  order  to  examine  its  churches,  most  of  which  stand  on 
Moorish  foundations,  and  the  remains  of  the  N.  part  of  the  Moorish 
Wall,  The  unfinished  church  of  San  Salvador  (PI.  D,  2),  erected 
in  1560  from  a  design  by  Juan  de  Maeda  (p.  382),  incorporates  some 
fragments  of  the  principal  mosque  of  the  Albaicin,  converted  to 
Christian  use  by  Card.  Xim^nez  in  1499.  —  The  Gothic  church  of 
San  NieoUs  (PI.  D,  2 ;  fine  timber  roof),  above  San  Juan  de  los 
Reyes  (p.  388),  was  built  about  1625  by  Bodrigo  Hernandez^  and 
also  stands  on  Moorish  foundations.  It  commands  an  often-painted 
•View  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  city  lies  the  Franciscan  nunnery  of  Santa 
Isabel  la  Beal  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  by  Isabella  the  Catholic.  The  N. 
part  of  this  large  building  incorporates  remains  of  the  Moorish  palace 
of  Ddr  al'Horra  (*House  of  the  Princess'),  which  was  probably  erected 
in  the  second  half  of  the  i5th  century.  The  convent-church  has  a 
handsome  portal  by  Enrique  de  Egas.  In  the  interior  are  a  fine 
wooden  ceiling  and  some  good  sculptures  by  Alonso  Cano  and  Jos^ 
Mora.  The  admirable  wooden  carvings  on  the  high- altar  date  from 
the  early  16th  century.  —  Adjacent,  in  the  Callejon  de  las  Monjas, 
not  far  from  the  Plaza  de  San  Miguel  (PI.  D,  3),  lies  the  so-called 
Casa  del  Qallo  de  Vitnlo^  the  last  relic  of  the  Alcazar  of  King  Badis 
(p.  380),  with  a  fine  court.  The  tower  was  formerly  surmounted  by 
the  celebrated  vane  of  Ihn  HabbUs,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
building.  Washington  Irving  (comp.  p.  396)  tells  the  legend  of  the 
house.  ^.  .j.^^^  ^  (^ 

The  adjacent  Puerta  Mondita  (PI.  C,  3,  4  ;^now^  closed)  is  the 
Moorish  Btb-el~BonM  ('standard  gate') ,  said  to  be  so  called  be- 
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cause  the  banner  of  the  caliph  was  erected  here  in  the  case  of  a  liot. 
Those  who  have  time  may  ascend  to  the  E.,  by  the  Guesta  de  la 
Alcazaba,  to  the  church  of  San  Cbi8t6bal  (PI.  0,  8),  which  has  an 
elegant  belfry  ornamented  with  azulejos  and  an  ancient  timber  roof. 
This  point  affords  a  grand  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  (Siem 
de  Elvira,  the  'Oortadura'  leading  to  Moclin,  etc.).  —  To  the  T¥.  of 
the  Puerta  Monaita  we  descend  to  the  — 

Paseoi  del  Triunfo  (PI.  C,  41,  with  a  Column  of  the  Virgin 
('triunfo')  by  Alonso  de  Mena  (i6ol).  A  marble  column  marks  the 
spot  where  'la  j6ven  Vona  Mariana  Pineda  porque  anelaba  la  libertad 
de  la  patria'  was  executed  on  May  26th,  1831.  Her  crime  was  the 
making  of  a  banner  for  the  Liberals  (comp.  p.  392).  The  campo  is 
part  of  the  old  Moorish  cemetery  (Sa'd  ihn  Malik).  The  dilapidated 
Puerta  de  Elvira  (PI.  0,  4),  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  plaza,  was  the 
principal  gate  of  Granada  and  is  mentioned  in  many  a  Moorish  lo- 
mance.  The  long  Calle  de  Elvira  leads  hence  to  the  S.  back  to  the 
Plaza  Nueva  (p.  387). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Campo  del  Triunfo  stands  the  large  Hospital 
Real  de  Dementes  (PI.  B,  4 ;  op,en  9-12  and  3-6),  a  structure  with 
a  plateresque  facade  and  spacious  courts ,  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Enrique  de  Egos  (p.  liv) ,  and  finished 
in  1636  under  Charles  V.  by  Juan  Oarcia  de  Pradas,  On  the  E.  side 
is  the  church  of  8an  Ildefonso ,  the  facade  of  which  bears  a  large 
relief  by  Diego  de  Arada.  The  baroque  high-altar  is  by  Jostf  Risuefio. 

The  Calle  Real  de  Cartuja,  beginning  beside  this  hospital,  and 
its  prolongation,  the  Camino  de  Oartuja,  lead  to  the  N.  to  (8/4  M.)  the 
Cartuja  (PI.  A,  3),  a  secularized  Carthusian  convent,  built  aboot 
1516  at  the  foot  of  the  Qolilla  de  CartujUj  on  a  plot  of  ground  be- 
longing to  the  'Great  Captain'  (pp.  391,  355). 

A  Renaissance  portal,  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  leads  into  a  sloping 
CJoDBT,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  stands  the  church.  Above  the  church- 
door  is  a  statue  of  St.  Bruno^  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order,  by  Pedro 
Rermoeo  (1794).  When  the  church  is  closed  visitors  ring  the  beli  at  the 
side-door  and  are  admitted  to  the  Gloistbbs,  which  are  filled  with  repnl 
sive  representations  of  Carthusian  martyrs,  by  Vicente  Carducho  and  Sanchez 
Gotdn.  From  the  cloisters  we  pass  through  a  cbapel  into  the  Rkfectobt, 
which  possessess  a  curious  echo  and  contains  an  illusive  painting  of  a 
cross  by  Cotdn  (W.  wall).  —  The  Chdbch,  completed  in  the  ITth  cent., 
contains ,  in  the  space  intended  for  the  lay  public ,  a  series  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  Atanasio  Bocanegra.  A  beautiful  door  lead* 
to  the  monks'  church,  in  which,  beside  the  high-altar,  is  a  fine  wooden 
statuette  of  St.  Bruno  by  Joai  Mora.  Over  another  altar  to  the  left  are  a 
Virgin  and  Child  by  Bocanegra  and  a  Head  of  Christ  in  the  style  of  J/orolw. 
—  The  Sagbaeio  (p.  Ixiii),  built  in  1704-20,  with  its  twisted  columns  cf 
red  and  black  marble,  its  statues  of  Bruno  and  other  saints,  its  paintings 
by  Paiowjino,  and  its  rich  marble  ornamentation,  is  very  effective.  —  The 
chief  sight  of  the  Cartuja  is,  however,  the  *Sackistx,  built  by  Luis  de 
Arivalo  in  1727-64.  It  is  entered  by  a  handsome  door,  and  its  walls  are 
encrusted  with  the  most  costly  varieties  of  marble.  It  contains  some  cel- 
•brated  cedar-wood  Cdmodas  (cabinets),  Inlaid  hj^oxi  Vaeqttez  (1730-64) 
with  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  silver.      Digitized  by  VnOOQie 
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To  the  right,  in  the  Oalle  db  San  Juan  db  Digs  (PL  C,  4,  5), 
which  leads  to  the  S.W.  from  the  Campo  del  Triunfo,  lies  the 
Hospital  de  San  Juan  de  Dios  (PI.  0,  6),  founded  in  1552.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Juan  de  Dios  or  de  Robles,  a  Portugaese  who 
liyed  in  Granada  from  1536  tUl  his  death  in  1550,  zealonsly  engaged 
in  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  for  foundlings. 
He  also  founded  the  order  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  or  Hospitallers 
(Orden  de  loi  HospUalariotJ^  which  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  1672.  He  was  canonized  in  1690.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  kneeling 
statue  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  by  Josi  Mora.  The  artesonado  ceiling  in 
the  W.  angle  of  the  first  court  should  be  noticed.  The  Church,  built 
in  1737-59  in  the  most  florid  baroque  style,  contains  altar-pieces 
and  frescoes  by  Sanchez  Sarahia^  Carlo  Maraita^  Conrado  Qiaquinio, 
Tomds  Ferrer^  and  other  artists.  In  the  sacristy  are  pictures  by  Ata- 
nasio  Bocanegra.  Above  the  high-altar  (a  door  in  which  permits 
a  glimpse  of  the  reliquary  beneath  a  silver  canopy)  is  situated  the 
Gamarin ,  which  is  entered  through  a  small  anteroom  with  good 
Chinese  vases.  Besides  treasures  in  the  precious  metals ,  there  is 
here  shown  a  strikingly  realistic  •Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  carved 
in  wood  by  Alonso  Cano,  The  appearance  of  the  church  and  the 
camarin  is  wonderfully  brilliant  when  lighted  with  electricity. 

The  second  side-street  to  the  right  beyond  the  Hospital  leads  to 
the  convent  of  San  Jerdnlmo  (PI.  0,  5),  founded  by  the  ^Catholic 
Kings'  in  1492.  Since  the  French  invasion  of  1810  it  has  been  used 
as  cavalry  barracks.  It  includes  two  beautiful  patios,  the  outermost 
of  which  has  charming  portals  by  Diego  de  Siloe,  The  OfiuBCH,  also 
in  part  by  Siloe ,  Is  the  burial-place  of  the  *Great  Captain*  (open 
7-8.30  a.m.,  at  other  times  for  a  fee ;  visitors  ring  at  the  main 
entrance). 

Above  tbe  main  entrance  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  Oonsalvo  de  Cordoba 
(p.  365),  with  the  inscription :  Qomalo  Ferdinando  a  Cordvba  magno  HU- 
panorum  dud^  Oallorum  ae  Turcarum  Terrori.  Beneath  the  superb  capiUa 
mayor,  a  cpeation  of  Siloe,  is  the  tomb  of  the  hero  and  his  widow  Maria 
Manrique.  The  inscription  ends  with  the  words :  gloria  minime  consepuUa. 
The  tomb  was  formerly  surrounded  by  700  captured  banners.  At  the  elab- 
orate high- altar,  executed  by  Juan  de  Aragdn^  Ldzaro  d€  Velasco  ^  and 
others  (1570  et  seq.))  •''e  kneeling  *Figure3  of  the  'Great  Captain'  and  hig 
wife.  At  the  ends  of  the  transepts  are  statues,  in  full  armour,  of  his  four 
GompcAeroi.  —  The  fourth  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  contains  a  group  of  the 
Entombment,  ascribed  to  Becerra.  —  The  eoro,  containing  a  fine  organ- 
case  and  elaborate  stalls  by  Siloe^  is  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  church. 

To  the  S.E.  of  San  Jer6nimo,  in  the  Calle  de  la  Duquesa,  stands 
the  Univeriity  (PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  1531  and  transferred  to  the 
present  building,  the  CoUgio  de  la  Compania  de  Jesiis,  in  1769.  It 
is  now  attended  by  only  about  600  students,  and  possesses  a  Library 
of  25,000  vols,  and  a  few  good  Pictures  by  Juan  de  Se villa,  Luca 
Giordano,  Pereda,  Conrado  Giaquinto,  and  other  artists.  It  is  ad- 
joined by  a  Botanical  Garden,  Digitized  by  Google 

The  Mnseo  Provincial  is  now  somewhat  inadequately  housed  at 
No.  11,  Oalle  de  las  Arandas,  close  by.    It  contains  sculptures  and 
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architectural  fragments ,  besides  upwards  of  400  paintings  of  the 
i7th  and  18th  centuries.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  wings  of 
an  altar-piece  with  legends  of  the  saints,  by  a  native  painter  of  the 
15th  cent.,  and  to  the  figures  of  saints  on  the  panelling  from  the 
former  choir-stalls  (16th  cent.).  —  Farther  to  the  S.,  in  the  Calle 
de  Gracia,  nearly  opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  MagdaUm 
(PI.  E,  5) ,  is  the  house  (No.  12)  in  which  Eugenia  de  Guzmdn  y 
Portocarrero  (comp.  p.  412),  the  widow  of  Napoleon  III.,  was  bora 
in  1826  (tablet).  

The  shady  square  in  front  oif  the  Hotel  Alameda  (p.  377),  at  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  CAEBBaA  db  Gbnel  (PI.  E,  F,  5),  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Moorish  gate  of  Bth-AttaudMn  ('Gate  of  the  Tilers'), 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1810.  The  old  Castillo  db  Bibataubin 
(PI,  F,  5),  erected  by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  on  the  site  of  some  of  the 
Moorish  fortifications,  was  largely  destroyed  in  1718,  while  in 
1752-64  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  barracks.  The  S.E.  tower, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  Moorish  origin,  recalls  the  Puerta  de  los 
Siete  Suelos  (p.  409).  The  Moorish  wall  extended  in  a  wide  sweep  from 
this  point  to  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  396). — The  Plaza  de  Mariana 
(formerly  the  CampiUo)^  behind  the  Bibataubin,  contains  the  Teatro 
Principal  (p.  378)  and  a  marble  statue  of  Mariana  Pineda  (p.  390), 
by  Miguel  Marin  (1870). 

The  Calle  de  San  Matias,  beginning  opposite  this  statue,  leads 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  Capiiania  General  (PI.  E,  4),  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Iglesia  Mayor  (p.  382),  and  to  the  Ccnvento  de  Car- 
melitas  Descalzas ,  originally  founded  in  1582  in  the  house  where 
the  'Great  Captain'  (p.  391)  died  on  Dec.  2nd,  1515.  —  A  few 
yards  to  the  S.E.  lies  the  Casa  db  los  Teros  (PJ.  E,  4),  with  a 
tower  resembling  that  of  a  Moorish  alcazar ,  and  now  belonging  to 
the  Marquesa  de  Campotejar  (Pallavicini),  It  contains  a  number  oi 
portraits  and  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  Moorish  sword,  etc. ;  and 
the  saloon  has  a  fine  wooden  ceiling.  The  tickets  for  the  Generalife 
are  issued  here  (p.  409). 

A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  buildings  just  mentioned  lies  the 
Plaza  db  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  F,  4),  with  the  Chwch  of  SarUo  Do- 
mingoj  a  tasteful  structure  of  the  16-17th  cent.,  and  the  Conoetdo 
de  Santa  CVw«,  now  a  military  school,  with  a  fine  court.  —  Not  far 
off  are  the  Teatro  de  Isabel  la  Cat6lica  (p.  378)  and  the  magnificent 
villa  of  Cuarto  Beal  de  Santo  Domingo,  to  which  admission  is 
usually  granted  on  presentation  of  a  visiting-card.  This  villa  was 
the  Al-Madjarra  of  the  Moors  and  takes  its  present  name  from  a 
tower  (formerly  Nonsard)  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  Moorish  'Gateway 
A  room  in  the  villa  contains  decorations  of  an  earlier  date  than 
those  of  the  Alhambra.  The  gardens,  with  their  bowers  and  hedges 
of  laurel  and  myrtle,  are  said  to  date  from  the  Moorish  period. 

The  Gaesta  de  Santa  Gatalina,  a  steep  footpath,  ascends  from  the 
Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  to  the  £.  to  the  Camp»  de  l0S  Mdrtirts  (p.  409). 
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We  now  return  to  the  Plaza  de  Mariana  (p.  392)  and  enter  the 
Alameda  (PL  F,  G^  6),  the  favourite  winter-promenade  of  Granada, 
shaded  by  fine  plane-trees.  To  the  left  lie  the  Castillo  de  Bibataubin 
(p.  392)  and  the  Rondilla^  formerly  the  haunt  of  gamblers  and 
sharpers  (pharos)  and  well  known  from  its  description  by  Cervantes. 
To  the  right  stands  Nubstba  Sbnoba  db  las  Angustias  (PI.  F, 
G,  5),  a  church  with  two  towers,  built  in  1664-71,  by  Juan  Luis 
Ortega.  It  contains  statues  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles  by  Pedro  Duque  Comejo  (ca.  1715).  Behind  the 
high-altar  is  a  rich  Camariny  completed  in  1742  for  *La  Patrona  de 
Granada',  a  much-revered  image  of  the  Virgin,  that  is  borne  in  a 
procession  to  the  cathedral  on  Easter  Monday.  —  At  the  point  where 
the  Alameda  joins  the  Sal6n  (see  below)  rises  a  Bronze  Monument 
by  Mariano  Benlliure  (1892),  representing  Isabella  the  Catholic 
agreeing  to  the  proposals  of  Columbus  at  Santa  F^  (p.  376). 

Opposite  this  monument,  to  the  right,  is  the  small  Placeta  del  HumiU 
ladero  (PI.  G,  6),  whence  the  Puente  de  Oenil^  dating  originally  from  the 
i2th  cent.,  leads  across  to  the  PasAo  dbl  Viol6n  (PI.  G,  6  6).  At  the  W. 
end  of  this  paseo  is  the  small  Ermita  de  San  Sebaslidn  (PI.  G,  6),  origin- 
sJly  a  Moorish  chapel  with  a  horseshoe  arch  above  the  door,  where,  as 
recorded  by  an  inscription  of  the  18th  cent.,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  received 
Boabdil  on  his  departure  from  Granada.  —  A  little  farther  on,  on  the 
border  of  the  vega,  is  the  interesting  Alc&zar  de  Genii,  built  under  Yiisuf  I. 
(1333-54)  as  a  palace  for  the  Moorish  queens  and  now  the  property  of  the 
Duque  de  Qor.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the  interior,  which  has  been 
partly  restored,  is  a  small  room  with  Cuflc  inscriptions  and  Moorish  orna- 
mentation. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Alameda  the  '^Paseo  del  8al6n  (PI.  G, 
5,  4)  leads  to  the  left  (E.).  It  is  planted  with  fine  elms  and  com- 
mands a  superb  view.  Above  us  are  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  396) 
and  the  Villa  Los  Martires  (p.  409).  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Genii, 
is  the  Convento  de  San  Basilio  fPl.  G,  6),  which  was  founded  in  1614 
and  has  been  used  since  1860  as  the  Colegio  de  las  Escuelas  Pias ; 
it  is  embedded  among  fine  cypresses.  To  the  S.E.  rises  the  noble 
array  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  usually  clad  in  a  mantle  of  snow.  The 
Picacho  de  Veleta(p.  411)  is  the 'only  peak  rising  above  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  ridge.  The  broad  summit  in  front  is  the  limestone 
Domajo  (trough'  or  *milk-pair),  which  is  adjoined  lower  down  by 
the  miocene  formations  ending  in  the  valley  of  the  Genii. 

The  continuation  of  the  Salon  is  named  the  Pasbo  dblla  Bomba 
(PI.  G,  H,  4).  Both  promenades  are  enlivened  by  several  fountains, 
drawing  their  somewhat  turbid  water  from  the  Acequia  Oorda, 
which  leaves  the  Genii  5  M.  higher  up.  The  largest  is  the  Faente 
de  la  Bomba  (PL  H,  4). 

Beyond  the  Puente  Verde  (PI.  H,  4),  on  a  hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream,  is  the  former  Ermita  de  Ban  Antdn  el  Viejo,  affording  a  wide  view. 
—  From  the  Puente  Verde  and  from  the  Paente  de  Genii  (see  above)  roads 
lead  to  the  8.  to  the  village  of  Huetor,  to  the  Ultimo  Suspiro  del  Uoro  (p.  881), 
and  on  to  Lanjaron  and  Motril  (British  Consular  Agent  ^  p.  3T4),  vift  ArmUta, 
Alhendin^  and  Otura.  From  the  road  to  Huetor  there  soon  diverges  to  the 
left  the  Oamino  de  los  Neveros^  the  route  followed  by  the  muleteers  who 
bring  the  snow  of  the  Sierra  into  the  city  in  summer  (comp.  p.  411). 
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We  may  now  ascend  to  tihe  N.E.,  past  the  Bon^a  MUlj  to  a  number 
of  Cave  DweUmgs,  hidden  among  thickets  of  cactus,  and  on  to  tiie 
Campo  de  lot  M&rtvres  (p.  409).  Near  the  mill  lay  the  Puetia  delos 
Molinos  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  the  Btbanexde  of  the  Moors,  through  which 
the  Christian  army  entered  the  city  on  Jan.  2nd,  1492.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  1833.  —  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  S.E.  and  cross  a  range  of 
hills  to  the  Reducto  de  los  Francens  (PI.  G,  H,  2),  a  redoubt  made 
by  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  beyond  which  we  reach 
the  broad  road  between  the  Alhambra  and  the  Cemetery  (p.  411). 


b.  The  Alhambra. 

L' Alhambra!  TAlhainbra!  palais  que  leg  glides 
Ont  dor^  comme  an  r§ve  et  rempli  d'barmonies ; 
Forteresse  aux  cr^neaux  festonne's  et  croalans, 
Oil  Ton  entend  la  nuit  de  magiques  syllabes 
Quand  la  lune,  a  trarers  les  mille  arceaux  arabes, 
S6me  les  murs  de  trifles  blancs !     (  Victor  Hugo.) 

The  Alhambra  occupies  the  plateau  of  the  Monte  de  la  AssabicOi 
which,  as  already  indicated  at  p.  879,  stretches  from  E.  to  W.,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Darro,  and  on  the  S.  is  separated  by  the 
Voile  de  la  A$sabica  from  the  Monte  Mauror,  with  the  Campo  de  los 
Martires  (p.  409)  and  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  396).  Its  main  axis  is 
cut  across  near  its  middle  by  a  second  ravine,  the  Ouesta  del  Rey  Chico 
(p.  388),  which  isolates  the  Alhambra  hill  on  the  E.  from  the  Cerro 
del  Sol  (p.  378),  at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  Generalife  (p.  409). 
The  plateau  has  a  length  of  about  800  yds.  and  a  breadth  of  about 
200  yds.,  and  is  thus  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  Castle  of 
Sagunto  (p.  299),  like  which  it  seems  intended  by  nature  as  the  site 
of  a  fortress.  The  whole  of  this  plateau  was  surrounded  by  a  mas- 
sive wall,  strengthened  with  numerous  towers.  The  strongly  marked 
and  narrow  promontory  at  the  W.  end  bears  the  Aleazdba,  or  citadel 
This  is  separated  from  the  Alhambra  proper,  the  Palace  of  the  Moori^ 
Kings,  by  a  small  glacis  named  the -PZaza  de  lot  Aljibes,  This,  again, 
is  adjoined  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Alhambra  Alta^  with  the  quarters  of  the 
courtiers  and  officials.  This  threefold  division  is  apparent  in  many 
other  establishments  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus  the  commanderiefl 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia  consisted  of  a  strong  ^Hochschloss' 
or  citadel,  a  'Mittelschloss',  occupied  by  the  commander,  and  a 
'Vorburg',  for  the  less  important  members  of  the  post.  The  Moors 
named  the  entire  space  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall  Medtnat  al- 
hamrd^  or  the  'Red  Town',  from  the  colour  of  the  stone  used  in  its 
buildings.  The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture,  peculiar  to  the  Alhambra, 
of  clay  and  marl,  permeated  with  oxide  of  iron. 

The  early  History  of  the  Alhambra  begins  with  Mohammed  I 
(1232-72),  the  first  of  the  Nasride  dynasty.  The  Albaicin  was  the 
royal  seat  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Zirites  (comp.  p.  380) ,  who  con- 
structed fortifications  on  the  Alhambra  hill ,  as  we  learn  firom  the 
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accounts  of  the  numeiouB  contests  in  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  cen- 
turies. Mohammed  I.,  howeyer,  selected  the  Alcazaha  of  the  Al- 
hamhra  as  his  residence.  He  began  his  bnildings  on  a  modest  scale, 
and  -was  the  originator  of  the  motto  *  Wald  ghdlibu  iW  AUdhta  'M' 
(Hhere  is  no  conqueror  but  the  Most  High  God'),  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous, along  with  the  ^plus  ultra'  of  Charles  V.,  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Alhambra.  Mohammed  JJ,  (1272-1302)  continued  his 
father's  work,  and  Mohammed  III.  f  1302-9)  built  the  Alhambra 
Mosque  (p.  408).  Ahu'l-WaUd  Jsrna'U  (1309-26)  was  the  first  to 
erect  a  small  palace  beyond  the  Alcazaba.  YHsuf  J,  (1333-64), 
however,  who  wielded  more  power  and  commanded  greater  resources 
than  his  predecessors,  tore  the  whole  of  this  down  with  the  exception 
of  the  Patio  del  Mexuar  (p.  406),  and  began  the  building  of  the 
superb  Palace  of  Comares  or  of  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles,  where  the 
king  sat  in  state,  holding  councils  and  receiving  embassies.  He 
completed  the  Torre  de  Comares  and  the  baths,  and  seems  also  to 
have  constructed  the  enclosing  wall  round  the  entire  hill,  with  its 
53  towers.  Mohammed  V,  (1864-91)  has  the  glory  of  building  the 
finest  parts  of  the  whole  structure,  including  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles, 
the  Cuarto  de  Machuca  to  the  N.W.,  where  part  of  the  royal  family 
spent  the  summer,  and  the  sumptuous  Court  of  the  Lions,  the  winter- 
residence  of  the  court,  with  the  royal  harem.  The  decoration  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Infantas,  exhibiting  the  first  traces  of  the  decline  of 
Moorish  art,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Mohammed  VJJ.  (1392-1408). 
After  the  surrender  of  Granada,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  buildings  of  the  Alhambra.  At  their  instance 
the  Count  de  Tendilla,  the  first  Captain-General  of  the  city  and 
Alcaide  of  the  Alhambra,  had  the  whole  of  the  internal  decorations 
restored  by  expert  workmen,  while  he  also  strengthened  all  the 
parts  of  the  walls  and  towers  that  required  it.  The  upshot  of  Char- 
les V.'s  visit  to  Granada  (1526)  was  less  happy.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  well  how  to  appreciate  the  marvels  of  Moorish 
art,  as  evidenced  by  his  exclamation  ^desgraciado  de  el  que  tal  per- 
dio^  ('unhappy  he  who  lost  all  this'),  he  nevertheless  decided  to 
erect  within  the  Alhambra  enclosure  a  new  palace ,  to  make  room 
for  which  many  parts  of  the  Moorish  building  were  pulled  down. 
The  Sala  de  los  Mocarabes  (p.  403)  and  the  Court  of  the  Lions  were 
injured  by  a  powder-explosion  in  1591,  but  the  damage  was  repaired 
as  w^ll  as  might  be.  The  period  of  total  neglect  and  decay  of  the 
famous  Moorish  palace  began  in  1718,  when  Philip  V.  converted  to 
his  own  use  the  revenues  assigned  for  the  preservation  of  the  build- 
ing. In  1812  the  evacuating  French  troops  decided  to  blow  up 
the  'fortress'  of  the  Alhambra.  Several  towers  had  already  been 
destroyed,  when  the  main  part  of  the  palace  was  saved  from  anni- 
hilation by  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  Spanish  soldier,  who  secretly 
cut  the  fuse.  The  first  attempts  at  renovation  were  made  by  JosS 
Conlreras  (d.  1847)  in  1828,  and  in  1830  Ferdinand  VII.  granted  a 
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yearly  subvention  of  60,000  reales  (500i.)  for  the  restoration  of  tlie 
Moorish  palace.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  extensive  restorations 
that  have  since  been  carried  on  by  Jos^  Contreras,  his  son  Eafojd 
(d.  1890) ,  and  his  grandson  Mariano :  —  restorations  that  have  at 
any  rate  prevented  the  farther  decay  of  the  building ,  if  not  in 
themselves  always  in  the  best  of  taste. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  oar  readers  of  WcuJUngton  Irving't 
delightful  'Tales  of  the  Alhamhra\  which  were  partly  written  on  the  spot 
(comp.  p.  389).  The  visitors'  book  containing  Irving's  autograph  is  still 
shown  by  the  custodian  of  the  Alhambra  Palace.  A  series  of  magnificent 
views  of  the  Alhambra  is  given  in  the  monumental  work  of  Jtsles  Oourf 
and  Owen  Jonet^  published  at  London  in  1842  (Tlans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  the  Alhambra,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spof).  The 
'Court  of  the  Alhambra',  constructed  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  decoration  of  the  Al- 
hambra ;  and  in  the  small  handbook  describing  it  he  gives  the  gist  of  the 
text  of  his  large  work. 

The  shortest  way  to  the  Alhambra  is  the  Galle  db  Gomi^sbs 
(PI.  E,  4,  3),  which  ascends  steeply  between  the  heights  of  the  Al- 
cazaba  and  the  Torres  Bermejas  and  ends  at  the  Puerta  de  las 
Granadas,  the  main  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  Park. 

The  Puerta  de  las  Granadas  (PI.  1 ;  E,  3),  erected  by  Pedro 
Machuca  (p.  407),  on  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Btb  Alaujar,  is  a 
somewhat  heavy  building  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  with 
Tuscan  columns  and  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  At  the  top  are  three 
open  pomegranates  (p.  381).  It  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
now  for  the  most  part  removed,  which  united  the  Alcazaba  (p.  398) 
with  the  ToBUBS  Bebmejas,  on  the  Monte  Mauror,  The  latter,  now  a 
military  prison,  were  erected  by  the  Moors,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Alcazaba,  and  restored  in  the  13th  and  16th  centuries. 

The  ^ToBBES  Bbbmejas  (PI.  F,  3v  'Vermilion  Towers')  should  be 
visited  on  the  way  back  from  the  Alhambra  or  Generalife  for  the  sake 
of  the  picturesque  view  they  command.  The  path  to  them  diverges  from 
the  Cuesta  de  las  Oruces  (p.  397),  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Puerto  de 
las  Granadas.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  application  to  the  sentinel.  The 
extensive  buildings,  including  large  cisterns,  underground  stables,  and 
casemates  for  200  men,  give  an  excellent  insight  into  the  Moorish  art  of 
fortification.  A  steep  staircase  ascends  to  the  platform  (cuoUa)  of  the 
chief  tower,  whence  the  best  view  is  enjoyed.  —  The  Puerta  del  Sol  or 
Btb  Maur6i\  removed  in  1867,  lay  below  the  Torres  Bermejas,  to  the  S.W- 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  the  Ci^z  de  Mondijar,  some  Roman  graves  were 
discovered  in  1829  and  1857. 

The  Alhambra  Park  (Alameda  de  la  Alhambra;  PI.  F,  3,  2), 
a  'sacred  grove'  of  a  unique  character,  occupies  the  floor  and  slope* 
of  the  Assabica  valley  (p.  394).  Its  trees  are  almost  exclusively 
elms,  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  England  in  1812; 
and  they  are  kept  fresh  and  green  by  the  waters  of  the  Darro^  con- 
ducted to  the  park  by  the  Acequia  de  la  Alhambra  or  dci  Rey,  which 
diverges  from  the  river  at  the  secularized  convent  of  JetHa  del  VatU^ 
5  M.  above  Granada.  The  murmuring  sound  of  running  water  is 
heard  here  all  day  long.    The  thickly-planted  trees,  the  home  of 
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iimiimeral)le  nightingales,  stand  like  lofty  columns  of  living  green 
and  form  an  impenetrable  roof  of  foliage,  through  the  topmost  twigs 
of  which  the  stonn-winds  often  pipe  and  whistle  while  below  all 
is  calm  and  still.  In  eaily  spring,  and  especially  in  March,  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  can  pierce  the  leafless  houghs  of  the  elms,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  carpet  of  verdure,  which  dis- 
appears as  summer  advances. 

In  tbe  Valley  of  Assabica  lay  the  Makhara^  or  burial-place  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  where  Mohammed  I.  and  most  of  the  other  Nasrides  were 
interred.  BoaDdil  was  permitted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  transfer 
their  remains  to  Mondtijar,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpajarras. 

Three  avenues  begin  at  the  Puerta  de  las  Granadas.  To  the 
right  is  the  Cuesta  db  las  Ceucbs,  which  ascends  slowly  along  the 
S.  verge  of  the  park  to  the  Alhamhra  Hotels  (p.  377).  To  the  left 
is  the  somewhat  trying  Cdesta  Empedeada,  the  oldest  approach  to 
the  palace,  which  ends  at  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  (see  below).  In  the 
middle  is  the  easy  gradient  of  the  Main  Avenue  ,  constructed  in 
1831,  which  leads  past  the  Fvente  de  la  Palma  (PI.  2;  F,  3),  the 
Fuente  de  Ion  Tre$  Picos  (PL  3 ;  F,  2),  and  the  Fuente  del  Tomaie 
(PI.  4;  F,  2),  to  the  Alhambra  Hotels,  while  it  is  also  connected 
with  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  by  side -roads  diverging  to  the  left. 
Walkers,  making  their  first  visit  to  the  Alhambra,  may  follow  the 
main  avenue  to  the  second  fountain  and  then  turn  to  the  left.  The 
only  entrance  for  carriages  is  the  Puerta  del  Carril  (PI.  6 ;  F,  2), 
which  was  constructed  during  the  erection  of  Charles  V.'s  palace. 

In  the  Cuepta  Empedrada,  to  ihe  left,  a  little  below  the  Puerta  Ju- 
diciaria, is  the  Pilar  de  Carlos  Quinto,  also  known  as  the  Filar  del 
Marquis  de  Mondijar,  after  its  constructor,  the  second  Alcaide  under 
Charles  V.  The  tasteful  Renaissance  fountain  was  erected  by  Pedro 
Machnca  (p.  407)  in  1545  and  restored  in  1624;  it  is  adorned  with  the 
motto  of  Charles  V.  Cplus  oultre^)  and  with  heads  carved  by  Alonso  de 
Mena  to  typify  the  three  rivers  of  Granada:  the  Darro,  the  Genii,  and  the 
Beiro.  The  water  of  the  fountain  supplies  the  quarters  of  Gom^res  and 
Churra  (p.  378),  which  lie  immediately  below  It.  The  Pilar,  the  'Round 
Tower'  (to  the  left),  and  the  entrance- tower  of  the  Alhambra  (above)  unite 
to  form  a  very  imposing  group. 

The  ♦Puerta  Judiciaria  (PI.  6;  E,  F,  3),  a  tower-gateway 
erected  according  to  the  Inscription  by  Yusuf  I.  in  1848  and  called 
by  the  Moors  the  Btb  Kharea  or  *Gate  of  the  Law',  deserves  partic- 
ular attention.  Like  many  of  the  other  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
it  is  practically  a  building  by  itself,  with  two  gates  (an  inner  and 
an  outer),  connected  by  a  passage  purposely  made  tortuous  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  defence.  It  is  67  ft.  in  height  and  48  ft.  in 
width.  About  half  of  its  elevation  is  occupied  by  the  horseshoe- 
shaped  Outer  Oate^  above  which  is  carved  a  hand  with  outstretched 
fingers,  a  symbol  frequently  used  both  in  the  Orient  and  in  S.  Europe 
^to  avert  the  evil  eye.  Above  the  Inner  Archway  is  figured  a  key, 
the  symbol  of  power.  A  current  superstition  asserted  that  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  would  defy  all  attacks  until  the  hand 
on  the  outer  gate  grasped  this  key.    A  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin 
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was  added  at  the  inner  gate  after  the  conquest.  The  massiye  wooden 
doors  are  shod  with  iron  and  strengthened  with  ^pasadores'.  The 
entire  building  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  Marques  de  Caw- 
Loring  (p.  374),  who  use  it  as  a  country-house ;  admission  is  only 
granted  by  special  permission. 

From  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  a  narrow  walled  path  ascends  to  the 
(right)  House  of  Mariano  Contreras  (PI.  7;  E,  3),  the  ^Conservador 
de  la  Alhambra'.  Incorporated  with  the  N.  wing  of  this  building  is 
the.*Puerta  del  Vino,  so  named  from  the  wine  stored  herein  the 
16th  century.  This  gate  probably  formed  the  main  W.  entrance 
of  the  AUiambra  Alia  (p.  394).  A  wall,  of  which  remains  were 
recently  found  in  the  S.  part  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  (p.  407), 
seems  to  have  connected  the  Puerta  del  Vino  with  the  Puerta  de 
Hierro  (PI.  22;  p.  409)  and  so  separated  the  Alcazaba,  the  Royal 
Palace,  and  the  Principal  Mosque  (p.  408)  from  the  more  plebeian 
part  of  the  Alhambra  settlement. 

A  key  is  sculptured  above  the  Wine  Gate  also.  The  inscription  over 
the  key  celebrates  the  ruler  of  Granada  under  the  general  and  frequently 
recurring  titte  of  Abu  ^Abdallah  Algani  bilkih.  It  begins  with  the  words: 
'I  flee  to  God  for  shelter  from  Satan,  the  pelted  with  stones'  —  an  allnsion 
to  the  legend  in  the  Koran  that  Abraham  put  the  devil  to  flight  by 
throwing  stones. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  wide  Plaza  de  los  Aljibbs 
(PI.  8;  E,  3),  named  from  the  Cistern  (aljihe^  Arab,  al-djibbj^  situ- 
ated to  the  N. ,  below  the  terrace,  and  constructed  by  Count  Ten- 
dilla  at  the  command  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings'.  The  cistern,  which  is 
100  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft  hi^,  is  filled  with  filtered 
water  from  the  Darro.  The  inside  is  shown  to  visitors  only  on  cer- 
tain fixed  days  in  January.  The  level  of  the  plaza,  which  was 
originally  named  the  Plata  del  Pablar,  was  raised  about  16  ft.  in 
consequence  of  the  construction  of  Charles  V.'s  palace.  It  is  now 
adorned  with  beautiful  hedges  of  myrtle.  On  the  E.  side  stand  the 
Moorish  Palace  (p.  399)  and  the  externally  more  imposing  Palace 
of  the  Christian  Emperor  (p.  407).  To  the  W.  (left)  is  the  great 
facade  of  the  Alcazaba,  with  the  Torre  Quebrada  (PI.  10;  E,  3) 
and  the  Torre  del  Homenaje  (PI.  11;  85  ft  high).  To  the  N.  we 
look  down  into  the  depths  of  the  Darro  valley. 

The  Alcaz&ba  (PI.  E,  3),  formerly  better  known  as  the  Alhi%an 
(Arab,  al-kasaba^  the  citadel ;  aZ-Wm,  the  fortress),  lies  about  450 ft 
above  the  Plaza  Nueva  (p.  387).  Except  on  the  E.  side,  the  face 
of  the  hill  is  very  steep;  at  the  N.E.  corner  it  is  so  sheer  as  to 
make  the  foundations  of  the  fortress-walls  appear  very  preoarioitf. 
Its  only  entrance  now  is  the  Puerta  de  la  Alcazdba  (PI.  9;  E,  8), 
in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Plaza  de  los  Aljibes.  In  former  days, 
however ,  it  could  also  be  entered  directly  from  the  Darro  side  >T. 
the  Puerta  de  las  Armas  (PI.  12;  E,  3)  on  the  N.W.  (cbmp.  p.388> 
The  whole  inside  of  the  castle  is  now  occupied  by  gafden-hedi 
Almost  the  only  remains  of  the  original  building  are  the  dilapidated 
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enclosing  walls,  with  their  massive  towers,  and  the  so-ealled  Adarvu^ 
or  ramparts  on  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  walls  recalls  at 
many  points  the  concrete  work  of  the  Romans. 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Alcazaha ,  above  the  Pla%a  de  la 
ArtmeHa  (PI.  14;  E,  3),  stands  the  ♦Tobbb  db  la  Vila  (PI.  13; 
E,  3),  the  Moorish  Ohafarj  a  *  watch-tower*  85  ft.  high,  on  which 
the  three  ^pendones'  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  were  displayed  for  the 
first  time  at  3  p.m.  on  Jan.  2nd,  1492.  From  the  platform  at  the 
top  rises  a  turret  (La  Espadana) ,  struck  by  lightning  in  1881  but 
since  restored,  which  contains  the  Campana  de  la  Vela,  a  huge  bell, 
cast  in  1T73  and  weighing  nearly  12  tons.  During  the  night,  from 
21/2  hrs.  after  the  'Oracion'  until  daybreak ,  this  bell  is  rung  every 
5  min.  to  regulate  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  irrigation  chan- 
nels in  the  vega. 

Th«  ^VxKW  from  tbe  Torre  de  la  Yela  is  very  extensive.  At  our  feet 
lies  the  entire  city  of  Granada.  To  the  left,  beyond  the  Alhambra  Park, 
rise  the  Torres  Bermejas;  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Darro,  is  the  Al- 
baicin.  In  front  of  as  extends  the  green  and  almost  exactly  cirenlar  vega, 
enclosed  by  brown  and  sun-bnmt  ranges  of  hills.  To  tbe  S.E.  is  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  Dornajo,  Tetero^  Trebenque.  and  other  peaks  rise 
conspicuously.  To  the  8.  and  8.W.  are  the  Sierra  ae  Almijara,  the  Sierra 
Tejea ,  and  the  Sierra  de  Alhama ,  with  the  peak  of  Monte  Vivet  in  front. 
To  the  W.  are  Santa  Fi  (p.  376)  and  the  mountains  of  Loja  (p.  875). 
To  the  N.W.,  and  more  distant,  are  the  Sierra  de  Parapanda  (p.  3l6)  and 
the  Sierra  de  Colomera  or  de  Moclin,  with  the  *Cortadura'  to  the  left, 
above  the  three  isolated  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Elvira.  To  the  N.  rises 
the  Sierra  de  Jarana.  In  the  foreground  to  the  £.  are  the  Alhambra 
Palace,  tbe  Palace  of  Charles  V.,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  408),  the 
Franciscan  Convent  (p.  408),  the  Generalife  (p.  409),  and  the  8illa  del 
Moro  (p.  411),  on  the  Cerro  del  Sol. 

The  ♦Jakdin  de  los  Adabves  (PI.  16;  E,  3),  laid  out  on  the 
8.  terrace,  a  romantic  spot  with  venerable  ivy,  climbing  vines,  and 
other  plants  growing  on  trellises,  affords  views  of  the  park,  the 
city,  the  vega,  and  mountains,  which  are  more  picturesque  though 
le  ss  extensive  than  that  from  the  Torre  de  Vela.  It  is  entered  by 
a  small  door  to  the  left  of  the  Puerta  de  la  Alcazaba,  recognized 
by  the  iron  scallop-shells  on  it. 


The  Moorish  **PaIace  of  the  Alhambra  (a dm.,  see  p.  378; 
comp.  the  accompanying  ground-plan),  now  national  property  and 
generally  known  as  the  Casa  Real,  abuts  on  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Plaza  de  los  Aljibes  (p.  398).  Part  of  it  rests  upon  extensive  arti- 
ficial foundations,  as  the  site  sloped  rapidly  from  the  E.  towards  the 
N.  Its  exterior,  like  that  of  all  Arab  buildings,  is  very  unimposing, 
and  It  is,  moreover,  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade  by  the  immense 
palace  of  Charles  V.  (p.  407). 

The  Arab  house,  like  the  house  of  classical  antiquity,  is  simple 
and  reserved  on  the  outside;  its  rooms  all  open  on  an  internal 
court.  The  building  was  enlarged  by  the  multiplication  of  courts 
snd  rooms.  The  kings  of  Granada  thus  built  a  series  of  palaces, 
each  with  a  separate  entraucQ  and  a  court  of  its  own.    The  Cuarto 
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de  Madmca,  the  Mexuai  (p.  406),  and  the  Patio  del  Mexnai  weie 
entered,  according  to  the  travellers  Mdrmol  (1626)  and  Navagero 
(p.  30),  by  a  zagnan  (fore-court)  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  entrance. 
The  Court  of  the  Myrtles  was  reached  by  steps  ascending  from  the 
Mexuar  Court,  -while  the  doorway  of  the  Palace  of  the  Court  of  tke 
Lions  was  in  the  comer  between  Charles  V.'s  palace  and  the  cistern 
(p.  404)  and  thus  to  the  S.  of  the  present  entrance. 

In  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  (p.  355)  we  see  the  art  oftheMoors  still 
within  the  sphere  of  ancient  traditions  and  at  the  same  time  under 
the  influence  of  Byzantium.  The  buildings  of  Seville  (such  as  the 
Giralda  and  the  old  facade  of  the  Alcazar,  pp.  440,  439)  belong  to 
a  second  period,  which  shows  the  first  attempts  to  create  an 
independent  art  of  their  own .  These  attempts  attained  perfection 
and  completion  in  the  Albambra.  In  this  third  stage  of  developm.ent 
the  genius  of  the  Moors  has  produced  the  utmost  that  it  was  capable 
•  of.  The  constructive  value  of  its  creations  is  small;  the  material, 
chiefly  wood  and  plaster,  is  by  no  means  solid  and  is  frequently 
employed  with  illusive  intent ;  the  laws  of  architectonics  seem  often 
to  exist  for  the  architect  only  that  he  may  evade  or  defy  them.  This 
Moorish  palace  comes  to  us  like  the  resuscitation  and  artistic  glor- 
ification of  a  far-distant  past ;  the  tent  of  the  nomad  Arab  celebrates 
a  late  resurrection  in  its  halls.  The  thin  and  fragile  marble  columns, 
on  which  rest  large  and  apparently  heavy  masses  of  masonry,  are 
an  imitation  of  the  tent-poles ;  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  'arabesque' 
ornamentation  is  an  echo  of  the  gay  patterns  of  the  Oriental  carpets 
with  which  the  tent-interiors  were  draped.  The  strange  'stalactite' 
or  'honeycomb'  vaulting  of  the  domes  alone  seems  like  a  new  and 
Independent  invention,  in  which  the  step-like  arrangement  of  the 
numerous  members,  one  ranged  above  another  without  visible  sup- 
port, seems  due  rather  to  the  careful  calculation  of  the  mathemati- 
cian than  to  the  fertile  fancy  of  the  artist. 

The  fancy  of  the  Moorish  workman  runs  riot  in  the  restless 
play  of  the  lines  of  the  arabesques,  a  curious  blending  of  geometrical 
figures  and  severely  conventional  foliage  in  endless  and  ever-nev 
convolutions.  The  plastic  reproduction  of  living  creatures  is  foreign 
to  the  Arab  nature.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  lack  of  sculptnre 
and  the  absence  of  any  intellectual  stimulus  connected  with  the 
plastic  art.  An  indifferent  substitute  for  sculpture  is  afforded  by 
the  use  of  inscriptions,  mainly  in  the  venerable  Cufic  character,  as 
borders  for  enclosed  wall-spaces.  These  inscriptions  are  generally 
either  of  a  religious  nature  or  consist  of  verses  of  hyperbolic  poetry, 
principally  from  the  Casida  of  Aben  Zemric^  a  eulogy  of  King  Mo- 
hammed V. 

The  first  impression  of  the  visitor  to  the  Alhambja  is  seldom 
free  from  a  touch  of  disappointment.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
remember  how  much  has  been  destroyed  or  indifferently  restored. 
One  must  try  to  revive  in  imagination  the  original  colouring  of  the 
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plaster  walls,  the  patterns  of  which  charmed  at  close  view  by  the 
complexity  of  their  design  and  at  a  distance  by  their  shimmering 
harmony  of  tint  and  tone.  We  must  picture  the  waterless  fountains 
as  playing  briskly,  the  empty  rooms,  *half  chamber  and  half  grotto', 
as  gay  with  decoration,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  enlivened  by 
picturesque  groups  of  ^risitors,  like  those  in  the  ceiling-paintings 
of  the  Sala  de  la  Justicia  (p.  404).  We  must  not  fail  to  adyance 
to  the  open  windows  and  gaze  upon  the  world  without,  which  har- 
monizes so  maryellously  with  the  scene  within.  Here,  where  fantasy 
rales  supreme,  we  must  look  around  us  through  her  eyes.  —  In  the 
following  description  we  begin  with  the  magnificent  structures  of 
the  Courts  of  the  Myrtles  and  of  the  Lions,  then  return  to  the  Patio 
del  Mexuar,  and  end  our  round  with  the  baths,  the  modem  rooms 
adjoining  the  Patio  ueDaraxa,  the  'Toilette  Room  of  the  Queen',  and 
other  underground  chambers.  A  hurried  visitor  can  walk  through 
all  these  rooms  in  an  hour;  many  will  find  that  weeks  are  not 
enough. 

The  low-lying  modern  entrance  (ErUrada  Modema)^  situated 
beside  the  palace  of  Charles  Y.,  leads  first  to  the  — 

•Court  of  the  Myrtlei  (Patio  de  la  Alberca  or  de  los  Arrayanee), 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pool  of  water  (albercay  Arab. 
hirkehj  enclosed  by  hedges  of  myrtle  (mesas  de  arrayanes).  This  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Palaoio  de  Comares  (p.  395);  at  its  N.E, 
end  rises  the  great  fortified  tower  (p.  402),  while  to  the  S.W.  it  is 
overlooked  by  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  which  lies  about  16  ft. 
above  it.  The  court  is  120  ft.  long  and  76  ft.  wide.  Its  sides  were 
restored  in  1841-43  and  offer  little  interest.  The  ends,  however, 
are  graced  with  beautiful  arcades,  each  borne  by  six  slender  marble 
columns  and  paved  with  marble  slabs.  That  to  the  S.W.,  with  its 
elegant,  triforium-like  second  story  and  the  open  gallery  at  the  top, 
is  especially  admired.  The  beautiful  capitals  of  the  two  central 
columns  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  court  deserve  particular  attention.  At 
each  end  of  the  N.E.  arcade  is  an  alcove  (Arab,  alkuhha  or  alhanijd), 
with  stalactite  vaulting  originally  coloured  blue  and  bearing  the 
motto,  'there  is  no  conqueror  but  God'  (p.  396).  Another  (restored) 
inscription  names  Mohammed  V.,  the  conqueror  of  Algeciras  (1368), 
and  praises  him  as  the  builder  of  the  Patio  de  la  Alberca:  *Thou 
givest  safety  from  the  breeze  to  the  blades  of  grass,  and  inspirest 
terror  in  the  very  stars  of  heaven.  When  the  shining  stars  quiver, 
it  is  through  dread  of  thee,  and  when  the  grass  of  the  field  bends 
down,  it  is  to  give  thee  thanks'. 

The  first  door  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  court  leads  to  the  rooms 
occapied  by  the  Ktepers  of  the  Palace^  the  third  leads  to  the  Patio  del  Mexnat 
(p.  «)6).  Opposite  the  latter,  on  the  S.E.  side,  is  a  staircase  (generally 
closed)  descending  to  the  Bath*  (p.  406).  The  door  at  the  other  angle  of 
this  side,  opposite  the  Entrada  Modema  (p.  401),  conducts  us  to  the  Sata 
de  los  Mocdrdbes  (p.  408)  and  the  Court  of  the  Lions  (p.  402).  The  staircase 
in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  court,  adjoining  the  entrance,  forms  the  access 
from   the  Alhambra  Palace   to  tlie  Interior  of  Charles  V.'s  palace. 
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The  elaborate  horseshoe  arch  to  the  N.E.  connects  the  Court  of 
the  Myrtles  with  the  Sala  de  la  Barca,  the  atrium  of  the  Torre  de 
Oomares.  It  is  named  from  the  fact  that  its  vaulting,  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  the  Are  of  1890 ,  resembled  the  hull  of  a  boat.  The 
mode  in  which  the  decorated  stucco  was  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  walls  is  admirably  seen  here.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
niche  (alhanija  or  tdha)  of  translucent  marble  for  the  reception  of 
water-vessels  (al-karrdsa).  The  inscriptions  celebrate  the  builder 
Ibn  Naar,  a  term  used  frequently  for  the  later  Nasride  or  Nasserite 
monarchs.  A  richly  decorated  arch  in  the  massive  wall  of  the  Torre 
de  Comares  leads  hence  to  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  arch  are  two  other  beautiful  alhar^jas. 

Over  the  arches  of  the  recessea  are  inscribed  Arabic  verses,  celebrating 
the  majesty  and  goodness  of  Allah.  One  of  them  runs  thns :  *he  who 
comes  to  me,  tortared  by  thirst,  will  find  water,  pure  and  fresh,  sweet 
and  unmixed.  I  am  like  the  rainbow,  when  it  shines,  and  the  sun  is 
my  lord.   Abu'l  Had^ddf  (Yiisuf  I. ;  p.  390). 

The  ToBBE  DE  CoMABES,  148  ft.  high,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  workmen  from  the  Moorish  town  of  Comareij  to  the  N.E. 
of  Malaga.  The  battlements  are  modern.  A  narrow  staircase  (usually 
closed)  ascends  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Sala  de  la  Barca  to  the 
platform.    The  whole  interior  of  the  tower  is  occupied  by  the  — 

•*Hall  of  the  AmbaBiadors  (Sala  de  los  Embajadores),  an  apart- 
ment 37  ft.  square  and  60  ft.  high.  This  was  the  state  reception 
room  of  the  monarchs,  whose  throne  stood  on  the  N.E.  side,  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  last  great  assembly  of  the  Moors,  summoned  by 
Boabdil  to  consider  the  surrender  of  Granada,  met  here.  The  inscrip- 
tions name  YHsuf  J.  as  the  builder.  This  hall,  extending  through 
two  stories,  is  roofed  with  a  dome  (kubbaj  of  larch-wood,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  facetted  surface  of  an  elaborately  cut  gem. 
The  immense  thickness  of  the  walls  is  shown  by  the  depth  of  the 
window-recesses,  which  themselves  form  small  rooms,  affording  an 
entrancing  view  of  the  city,  the  Albaicin,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Darro.  The  central  window  on  each  side  is  an  Ajimez  Window  (see 
p.  xl),  divided  into  two  lights  by  a  slender  column.  The  orna- 
mentation of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  is  among  the  richest  in  the 
Alhambra.  Rafael  Coutreras  counted  162  different  patterns,  all  im- 
pressed with  iron  moulds  on  the  plaster-lining  of  the  walls  while 
still  moist.  The  predominant  colours  are  red  and  blue. 

The  passage  leading  from  the  first  window-recess  to  the  right  in  the 
S.E.  wall  to  the  PHnador  de  ta  Etina  (p.  407)  and  the  lower  story,  was 
made  about  the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 

We  now  return  to  the  CJourt  of  the  Myrtles  and  pass  thence 
through  the  Sala  de  los  Mocdrabe$  (p.  403)  to  the  celebrated  — 

♦♦Court  of  the  Lioni  (Patio  de  los  Leones),  so  named  after  the 
twelve  lions  bearing  the  large  fountain-basin  in  the  centre.  The 
designer  of  this  court,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  winter-palace 
of  the  kings,  was  the  Moor  Aben  Cencid;  it  was  begun  in  1377,  in 
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the  reign  of  Moliammed  V.  Tlie  court,  which  is  92  ft.  long  and 
52  ft.  broad,  is  sorrounded  by  an  arcade  with  stilted  arches.  At 
each  end  the  arcade  juts  out  in  the  form  of  a  graceful  pavilion,  sur- 
mounted by  a  charming  wooden  roof  in  the  form  appropriately  known 
as  the  'half-orange'  (media  nardnja).  There  are  in  all  124  columns, 
standing  either  singly  or  in  pairs  or  in  groups  of  three  and  four  (at 
the  corners).  The  walls  they  bear  are  of  wood  and  plaster;  but  the 
exquisite  fret- work  decoration  in  the  latter  looks  as  if  carved  in  Ivory. 
The  elegance  of  the  whole  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  large  and 
pompous  features  of  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles.  The  court  once  con- 
tained orange-trees,  but  it  is  now  floored  with  slabs  of  marble,  while 
the  arcades  are  paved  with  blue  and  white  tiles.  The  roofs  are  modern. 

The  ♦Lion  Fountain  (Fuente  de  lot  Leones)  deserves  especial 
notice.  The  animals  are  conventionally  treated.  The  basin  (pila) 
they  bear,  10  ft.  in  circumference  and  2  ft.  in  depth,  recalls  the  *Mol- 
ten  Sea'  in  Solomon's  Temple.  Round  its  edge  runs  an  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion. The  smaller  upper  basin  (taza)  Is  also  of  Moorish  workmanship 
hut  of  later  date.  The  pyramidal  structure  at  the  top  was  placed  there 
in  1838.  There  are  also  eight  smaller  fountains,  rising  in  shallow 
marble  basins  at  the  ends  of  the  court.  The  water  is  led  in  runlets 
to  the  middle  of  the  court,  where  it  joins  the  overflow  of  the  Lion 
Fountain.  —  The  fountains  play  only  on  a  few  stated  festivals  (p.  378). 

The  Lion  Court  is  adjoined  on  all  four  sides  by  handsomely 
decorated  chambers.   To  the  N.W.  is  the  — 

Sala  de  los  Moc&rabes ,  65  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  wide,  forming 
the  present  ante-room  to  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  After  the  powder- 
explosion  of  1591  (p.  395)  it  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  barrel- 
vaulting  in  the  Renaissance  style  by  Bias  de  Ledesma  (1614).  The 
mural  decorations,  in  red,  blue,  and  gold,  were  long  concealed  by 
a  coat  of  whitewash,  removed  in  1863. 

The  ♦Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Court  of 
the  Lions,  takes  its  name  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Abencerrages^ 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  later  history  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada  (comp.  p.  380).  The  story  goes  that  Boabdil 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  whole  tribe  by  beheading  its  principal 
members  in  this  room  on  account  of  an  intrigue  of  their  chief  Hamet 
with  Queen  Moray  ma  (comp  p.  410).  "We  enter  the  rectangular 
hall  by  beautiful  wooden  doors,  restored  in  1856  and  hung  on  pivots 
let  into  the  marble  floor  below  and  into  a  sofflt  of  the  cross-beam 
above.  The  central  part  of  the  hall  rises  in  three  stages.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  two  flat-roofed  alcoves,  occupying  the  entire  width 
of  the  hall.  The  central  section  is  covered  with  a  rich  star-shaped 
stalactite  ceiling  and  a  dome.  The  azulejos  on  the  walls  date  from 
a  partial  restoration  in  the  16th  cent.,  but  some  of  the  tiles  in  the 
pavement  are  those  of  the  original  building.  The  middle  of  the 
room  is  occupied  by  a  dodecagonal  Fountain,  the  reddish-brown 
stains  on  the  marble  of  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  blood 
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of  the  Abencerrages.  The  water,  like  that  of  the  fountain  in  the 
Boom  of  the  Two  Sisters  (see  below),  flows  off  throngh  small  channels 
to  the  Fountain  of  the  Lions. 

The  Palinillo  and  the  Aljibe  (cistern),  adjoining  the  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages,  like  the  Women'i  Apartments  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Court  of 
the  Lions,  are  seldom  shown.  —  A  passage  adjoining  the  cistern  led  to 
the  remains  of  the  Biuda  or  Ropal  Sepulchral  Chapel  (closed).  This  build- 
ing, apparently  erected  by  Mohammed  V.^  consisted  of  an  ante-room  and 
three  chambers  with  the  tombs  of  MoJunnmed  II. ,  Abu*l-Waltd  lema'H^ 
and  YHsuf  III.  The  alabaster  tombstones  (Iotas)  were  discovered  in  1574 
(comp.  p.  405).  Another  passage  connected  the  chapel  with  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions. 

The  *8ala  de  la  Jnstioia  or  8ala  del  Tribunal^  more  correctly 
termed-tlie  Saladelos  Reyes,  totheS.E.,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
apartments  adjoining  the  Lion  Court  The  usual  name  rests  on  the 
groundless  assumption  that  the  sultans  dispensed  justice  here.  The 
hall,  which  is  divided  into  several  sections  and  is  roofed  by  stalactite 
arches,  is  adjoined  by  alcoves.  It  is  entered  from  the  Court  of  the 
Lions  by  three  archways,  each  divided  by  two  columns.  With  its 
honeycomb  vaulting  and  stalactite  arches,  the  hall  resembles  a  fan- 
tastic grotto.  It  has  been  repeatedly  restored,  and  during  the  building 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  408)  it  served  as  a  Christian  chapel. 

The  three  lateral  recesses  corresponding  to  the  three  domed 
chambers  display  some  pictures  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent, 
painted  on  leather  nailed  to  wooden  panels  (2^/4  in.  thick).  Those  in 
the  central  alcove  are  painted  on  a  golden  background,  the  others  on 
dark-blue  dotted  with  golden  stars.  The  contours  are  outlined  in 
black,  while  the  flat  surfaces  are  generally  filled  in  with  one  colour 
only.  At  a  later  period  the  pictures,  which  have  darkened  by  age, 
received  a  coating  of  linseed-oil.  The  ten  bearded  Moslems  in  the 
painting  of  the  central  alcove  are  probably  portraits  of  the  rulers  of  Gra- 
nada from  Mohammed  I.  to  Abu  Sa  td,  *the  Red'  (d.  1362).  Accord- 
ing to  other  authorities  they  represent  a  Moorish  council  (mexuar). 
The  other  two  paintings  represent  scenes  of  the  chase  and  of  chivalry. 

In  the  central  alcove  now  stands  a  Moorish  Water  Trough  (pila;  "So.  4), 
long  preserved  at  the  foot  of  the  Torre  de  la  Vela  (p.  399)  and  adorned  wiUi 
reliefs  of  eagles,  lions  devouring  stags,  and  the  like.  The  inscription  (1906) 
tefers  to  Mohammed  III.  To  judge  from  the  stylistic  similarity  of  its  relief^ 
to  those  of  the  water-trough  in  the  National  Museum  at  Madrid,  we  have 
here  probably  to  do.  with  a  copy  of  an  earlier  work.  —  In  the  alcoves  at 
the  S.W.  end  of  the  hall  are  five  Slabs  of  Alabaster  (Kos.  1-3,  17,  18)  from 
the  royal  tombs  of  the  Kduda  (see  above). 

A  narrow  passage  (pasadizo)  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Lion  Court, 
opposite  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  ascends  to  the  — 

♦*Eoom  of  the  Two  Sisters  (8ala  de  las  Dos  Jlermanas),  which 
lies  in  the  same  axis  as  the  Sala  de  los  AJimeces  and  the  Miradordc 
Daraxa  (p.  405),  two  other  rooms  situated  at  a  little  higher  level 

This  suite  of  rooms  seems  to  have  formed  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Sultana.  The  main  room,  ascribed  to  Aben  Cencid  (p.  402), 
takes  its  name  from  two  large  and  equal-sized  slabs  of  white  marblff 
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(losas)  forming  part  of  the  pavement.  The  decoration  of  the  Alhambra 
probahly  reaches  its  artistic  zenith  in  this  room.  The  wooden  doors 
and  the  mural  decoration  in  stucco  should  be  obseryed.  The  great 
glory  of  the  room  is,  however,  the  honeycomb  vaulting,  the  largest 
of  all  Arab  roofs  of  the  kind,  containing,  it  Is  alleged,  no  fewer  than 
5000  cells,  each  differing  from  the  others  and  yet  all  combining  to 
form  one  whole  of  indescribable  symmetry  and  beauty. 

*Tbe  walls  are  broken  by  niches  flanked  with  graceful  columns.  At 
every  corner  stalactite  pendants  and  fantastic  cell-formations  bang  from 
the  roof,  converting  the  square  hall  into  a  polygon.  Above  this  soars 
the  dome,  formed  of  innumerable  tiny  and  multiform  cells,  looking  as  if 
the  architect  had  been  helped  in  his  work  by  a  swarm  of  bees.  One  cell 
breaks  into  the  other,  climbs  over  its  head ,  and  is  in  its  turn  used  as 
the  frame-work  by  which  a  third  mounts  still  higher.  And  these  countless 
bells  and  domelets  are  not  content  to  soar  upwards  in  a  simple  pyram- 
idal form,  but  are  diverted  by  a  frolicsome  fancy  into  detours  of  the 
boldest  kind.  The  roof  doubles  back  on  itself,  follows  the  bizarre  hu- 
mours of  Vs  creator,  and  forms  large  vaults  out  of  the  combination  of 
smaller,  till  at  last  the  apex  is  attained.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
equal  pictoresqueness  and  fantasy.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with  dados 
gay  with  the  involved  convolutions  of  red,  green,  and  blue  azulejos. 
Above  these  are  brilliant  embroideries  on  a  ground  of  plaster  lace-work.' 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  the  famous  two-handled  ^Alhambra 
Vase  (*el  jarro  de  la  Alhambra'),  which  an  ancient  tradition  avers  to 
have  been  found  in  the  palace  filled  with  gold.  From  the  17th  cent, 
until  recently  it  stood  in  the  Jardin  de  los  Adarves  (p.  399).  It  is 
4  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  dates  from  1320,  and  is  exquisitely  enamelled 
in  white,  blue,  and  gold.  The  animals  figured  on  it  are  apparently 
meant  for  gazelles.  There  are  similar  vases  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Madrid  (p.  89),  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  Stockholm. 

The  Sala  de  los  Ajimeees  has  two  *ajimeces'  (N.E.)  and  a  fine 
ceiling.  To  the  left  is  a  passage ,  leading  to  the  Peinador  de  la 
Reina  (p.  407)  and  the  Patio  de  la  Reja  (p.  407).  In  front  of  us 
is  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  — 

*Hirador  de  Baraza,  a  charming  little  chamber  with  three 
tall  windows  reaching  down  almost  to  the  floor,  the  wooden  jalou- 
sies (celosfas)  of  which  were  adorned  with  coloured  crystals.  They 
formerly  looked  out  on  the  inner  garden  of  the  palace,  but  they  now 
give  on  the  attractive  Patio  de  Daraxa  (p.  406).  The  name  Daraxa, 
meaning  ^vestibule',  has  been  unaccountably  metamorphosed  into 
Lindarajaf  and  thus  Washington  Irving  (comp.  p.  396)  was  led  to 
speculate  about  an  imaginary  Moorish  beauty,  Lindaraxa. 

An  inscription  in  the  room  runs:  *In  these  rooms  so  much  magni- 
ficence presents  itself  to  the  gazer,  that  the  eye  is  taken  captive  and  the 
zn jnd  confused.  —  Light  and  colour  are  so  distributed  here,  that  you  may 
look  upon  them  at  the  same  time  as  one  and  yet  as  different". 

We  now  return  through  the  Court  of  the  Lions  to  the  Court  of  the 
Myrtles  and  descend  on  its  N.W.  side,  as  indicated  at  p.  401,  through 
the  Zdguan,  to  the  Patio  del  Mexuar,  which  lies  13  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  large  court.  This,  the  oldest  part  of  the  Alhambra, 
generally  but  groundlessly  named  the  Patio  de  la  Mezquita^  consists 
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of  small  and  unadorned  chambers.  On  its  N.E.  side  is  a  well-pro- 
portioned Atrium;  the  horseshoe  arch  above  the  eolnmns  dates  from 
1522.  Beyond  this  lies  the  Quarto  Dorado,  theMud^jar  ornamenta- 
tion of  which  also  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 

The  Meznar  (Arab,  meihwdr,  conncil-chamber),  now  used  as 
a  CapiUaj  was  reconstructed  for  its  new  function  in  1637-44  but 
was  not  actually  used  as  the  palace-chapel  till  1629  (comp.  p.  404). 
In  the  Moorish  period  this  may  have  been  an  audience  chamber; 
and  the  king,  or  the  cadi  as  his  representative,  also  administered 
justice  here.  In  the  QaUery^  which  was  then  probably  entered  from 
the  Cuarto  Dorado,  the  ruler  assembled  the  most  eminent  of  his 
people  as  a  council  of  state. 

The  Altar  is  apparently  an  old  chimney-piece,  purchased  at  Genoa  in 
1646  for  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  •  The  figures  of  Abundantia  (formerly 
taken  for  nymphs),  placed  in  the  comer  near  by,  formed  part  of  its  plastic 
adornment,  as  did  also  the  relief  of  Leda  with  the  swan.  The  altai^piece, 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  dates  from  1630. 

A  modern  door  leads  from  the  Mexuar  to  the  old  Moorish 
Chapel  (Mosala  al  Aidi)y  built  by  Mohammed  V.  The  Mihrdh,  or 
prayer-iiiche  (comp.  p.  360),  is  directed  towards  the  S.E.  This 
chapel  formed  part  of  the  Cuarto  de  Machuca  (p.  399),  which  lay 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Patio  del  Mexuar.  Scarcely  anything  now  remains 
of  it,  and  the  site  is  occupied  by  gardens. 

We  return  to  the  Christian  chapel  and  cross  the  Mexuar  Court 
obliquely  to  the  Viaducto,  an  underground  passage  leading  to  the 
Patio  de  la  Reja  (p.  407). 

The  *Viaducr  forms  the  approach  to  the  Cellars  below  the  Torre  de 
Comares.  once  occupied  by  the  keepers  of  the  palace,  and  to  the  Sala 
de  las  NinfaSy  below  the  Sala  de  la  Barca  and  so  called  from  the  two 
above-mentioned  statues,  which  were  formerly  kept  here.  It  also  led  to 
the  Passage  that  ran  round  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  whole  enclosure 
for  the  use  of  the  sentinels  and  other  defenders. 

At  the  end  of  the  viaduct  we  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  the 
*BathB  (Banos),  extensive  underground  apartments,  constructed  by 
Yilsuf  I.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles.  We  first  enter  the 
Sala  de  las  Camas  or  de  los  Divanes,  used  for  undressing  and  for  re- 
posing after  the  bath.  It  contains  a  gallery  for  singers  and  two  alcoves 
for  couches  (freely  restored).  The  inscriptions  and  the  mural  de- 
corations are  modern.  More  interesting  are  the  slender  columns 
supporting  the  superstructure,  the  Moorish  fountain,  and  the  mosaic 
flooring.  This  room  is  followed  by  the  Baths  themselves,  with  marble 
tubs  and  a  main  room  corresponding  to  ihe  Roman  Tepidarium.  The 
heating  apparatus  (ealorffero)  has  been  destroyed. 

From  the  Sala  de  las  Camas  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  ♦Patio 
de  Baraza  (p.  405),  a  charming  court  shaded  by  orange-trees.  The 
Fountain,  placed  here  in  1626,  was  probably  brought  from  the  Patio 
del  Mexuar  (p.  405).  The  upper  basin ,  with  a  long  inscription, 
is  Moorish,  but  the  lower  part  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

Between  the  Patio  de  Daraxa  and  the  Torre  de  Comares  (p.  402 
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lies  the  small  Patio  de  la  Beja,  bailt  in  1654-55  and  taking  its 
name  from  the  window-grilles  in  the  upper  story.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  fountain  and  four  cypresses.  —  The  staircase  in  the  N.  corner 
leads  to  the  Sala  de  los  Emhajadores  (p.  402).  To  the  right  we 
proceed  through  a  modern  room  to  the  Corrbdobbs  Modbrnos, 
connecting  the  Sala  de  los  Emhajadores  with  the  Peinador  de  la  Reina. 
The  *Peinador  de  la  Beina  ('Queen's  Dressing  Room'  or  'Boudoir'), 
in  the  upper  story  of  Yftsuf  I.'s  Torre  de  Peinador ,  also  owes  its 
existence  to  Charles  V.  The  attractive  grotesques  (partly  restored  in 
1624)  and  the  scenes  from  the  campaign  against  Tunis  (1535;  sadly 
scratched)  are  by  Julio  de  Aquiles  and  Alexander  Mayner  (1539-46), 
whose  other  works  in  the  Alhambra  have  perished.  The  view  is 
superb.  The  marble  slab  drilled  with  16  holes ,  in  a  corner  of  the 
room ,  is  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  admission  of  perfumes  but 
may  be  a  primitive  form  of  'register'  for  hot  air. 


The  large  ^Palace  of  Charles  V.  (PI.  17;  E,  2),  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Moorish  Palace  of  the  Alhambra,  was  a  result  of  Charles  V.'s 
visit  to  Granada  (comp.  p.  395).  It  was  as  early  as  1626  that,  by 
his  instructions,  Pedro  Machuca^  an  artist  who  had  formed  himself 
at  Rome  under  the  influence  of  Raphael,  made  the  design  for  the 
magnificent,  though  never  completed  building.  The  style  resembled 
that  prevalent  in  Italy  at  the  height  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
cost  was  defrayed  with  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Moors  for  certain 
immunities  and  privileges  and  with  a  new  poll-tax  levied  from 
them.  At  the  time  of  Machuca's  death  (1550)  the  facades  (but  not 
the  portals)  and  the  foundation- walls  of  the  interior  were  complete. 
His  son  Luis  Machuca  (d.  1572)  continued  the  building  in  the  reign 
of  Philp  II.  and  began  the  magnificent  colonnaded  court  that  Pedro 
had  designed.  The  uprising  of  the  Moriscoes  (1568)  interrupted  the 
work  for  15  years.  The  subsequent  operations  were  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  (successively)  of  Juan  de  Orea^  Juan  de  Mijares^ 
and  Pedro  Velasco.  The  S.  portal  is  by  Nic.  da  Corte  (p.  liv).  After 
the  completion  of  the  colonnaded  court  in  1616,  building  operations 
finally  ceased.  The  roof  was  never  finished,  and  among  the  other 
portions  that  remained  on  paper  oply  were  the  great  triumphal  arch 
on  the  S.  side  and  the  octagonal  chapel  in  the  N.E.  angle,  the  dome 
of  which  was  to  rise  above  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  building  forms  an  imposing  quadrangle,  207  ft.  square  and  53  ft. 
in  height.  On  the  S.  and  W.  are  two  handsome  portals.  The  groundfloor 
of  nistica  masonry  is  surmounted  by  an  upper  floor  with  Ionic  pilasters 
between  the  richly  ornamented  windows,  bearing  a  Doric  cornice.  The 
bases  of  the  pilasters  are  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  the  Oolden  Fleece 
and  the  imperial  motto  alternately.  The  portals  (some  of  the  work  on 
which  is  very  fine),  the  panelling  and  wall-coverings,  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion and  sculptures  in  serpentine  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  marble 
of  Macael  (p.  383)  and  the  Sierra  de  Elvira,  are  due,  according  to  the  re- 
cords of  the  Archives,  to  Juan  de  Orea^  Antonio  de  Leval^  Juan  de  Cabillana , 
Andris  de  Ocampo,  Mccoki  da  Oorte^  and  other  artists.  Among  the  best 
of  these  works  are  the  •Reliefs  with  spenes  of  battle,  allegorici^l  represen- 
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tations  with   the   labours    of  Hercules,    marine    deities,   trophies,   and 
winged  genii. 

The  Intkbiob  (entr. ,  see  p.  401)  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms  built 
round  a  large  central  *dour%  which  is  circular  in  form,  with  a  diameter 
of  102  ft.  The  lower  stage  of  the  arcade  surrounding  this  court  is  in  the 
Doric  style,  the  upper  in  the  Ionic  (32  columns).  The  main  staircase, 
completed  in  1635,  is  in  the  K.W.  angle. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Charles  V.'s  palace,  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
Plaza  de  los  Alamos,  stands  the  insigniflcant  church  of  Santa  Maria 
(PI.  18;  E,  F,  2),  a  Renaissance  edifice  built  by  Juan  de  Orea 
(p.  407)  and  Ambrosio  de  Vico  (p.  382)  in  1581-1618,  with  the  aid 
of  a  design  by  Herrera.  It  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  small 
Mezquita  Real,  built  by  Mohammed  III.  (p.  350)  and  removed  as 
Insecure  in  1576.  The  first  mass  after  the  fall  of  Granada  was 
read  in  this  mosque. 

An  ancient  Visigothic  inscription  on  a  slab  of  white  marble,  let  into 
the  S.  wall  of  the  church,  above  the  second  door,  records  the  erection  of 
the  churches  of  SS.  Stephen,  Vincent,  and  John  at  IT^ativola  (p.  379)  under 
£ings  Witerie  and  Reccared,  A  stone  column,  erected  in  1590,  commemorates 
the  death  of  two  Christian  martyrs  in  1397. 

The  Calle  Real,  to  the  S.  of  Santa  Maria,  leads  to  the  Alhambra 
Alta  (p.  394).  At  No.  43  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  small  Moorish 
Bathy  built  by  Mohammed  III.  and  destroyed  about  1534.  —  Farther 
on  in  the  same  direction  lies  the  Convento  de  San  Francisco  (PI.  19; 
F,  2),  the  oldest  convent  in  Granada,  built  in  1493-95  and  mod- 
ernized in  the  18th  century.  The  capilla  mayor  of  the  church, 
with  an  arch  like  those  in  the  Sala  de  la  Justicia  (p.  404),  origin- 
ally formed  a  room  of  a  Moorish  Palace  of  the  time  of  Moham- 
med V.  The  ^Catholic  Kings*  were  laid  in  the  vault  below  the  choir 
and  were  not  removed  to  their  present  resting-place  (p.  385)  till  1521. 

To  the  N.  of  Santa  Maria  we  cross  the  Alameda,  passing  (left) 
the  ruins  of  the  Rlluda  (p.  404)  and  the  outside  wall  of  the  Court 
of  the  Lions ,  and  then  descend  to  the  left  between  walls.  This 
brings  us  to  a  group  of  ruinous  cottages,  with  a  few  Moorish  re- 
mains, and  to  the  Torre  de  las  Damas  (PI.  20;  E,  2),  a  fortified 
tower,  probably  dating  from  the  reign  of  Yfisuf  I.  The  interior  has 
been  totally  changed.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  E.  lies  the  Carmen 
de  Arratia,  a  villa  in  a  charming  garden,  once  occupied  (according 
to  an  inscription)  by  Estacio  de  Bracamonie,  *Escudero'  of  Count 
Tendilla  (p.  395) ,  and  now  in  private  hands.  Within  the  garden- 
gate  (above  which  is  the  inscription :  'Mezquita  Arabe  de  la  Al- 
hambra') are  two  large  lions  from  the  facade  of  a  Moorish  hospital, 
torn  down  in  1843.  The  lions,  made  of  limestone  from  the  Siem 
de  Elvira,  resemble  those  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  Incorporated 
with  the  villa  is  a  tiny  Moorish  Chapel  (1372  ft.  X  10  ft),  with  an 
elegant  prayer-niche,  also  dating  from  the  time  of  YAsuf  I.  A  side- 
room  contains  an  inscription.   Fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Darro. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  direction  we  reach  the  Torre  de  los  Picot 
(PI.  21;  F,  2),  so  named  from  its  battlements.  To  the  right  of  the 
tower,  above  a  bastion  (haXuarte),  is  the  Puerta  de  Hierro  (PI.  22; 
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F,  2),  or  'Iron  Gate',  restored  tinder  the  *Cathollc  Kings'.  It  opens  on 
the  Cuesta  del  Rey  Ohico  (p.  388)  and  the  path  formerly  leading 
from  it  to  the  Generalife  (direct  path,  see  p.  410). 

Continuing  to  follow  the  line  of  the  walls  and  the  passage  be- 
hind them  (p.  408)  along  the  top  of  the  plateau ,  we  pass  the  Torre 
del  Candil  and  reach  the  •Torre  de  la  Cantiva  (PL  23;  F,  2),  built 
by  Yiisuf  I.  and  restored  in  1873-76.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a 
mistaken  modern  idea  that  Isabel  de  Soils  (p.  380)  was  kept  here  as 
a  'captive'.  It  contains  a  charming  anteroom  with  a  fountain,  and 
a  larger  room,  the  decorations  of  which  vie  with  the  best  in  the  Al- 
hambra. —  The  •Torre  de  las  Infantas  (PI.  24;  F,  2),  built  under 
Mohammed  VII.  (comp.  p.  395),  contains  a  lofty  hall,  with  alcoves 
and  a  fountain.  On  the  groundfloor  are  a  vaulted  zaguan  and  rooms 
for  the  guard.  The  flat  roof  (azotea)  affords  a  delightful  view.  — 
The  Torre  del  Agua  (PI.  25;  F,  2),  or  Water  Tower,  contains  a  small 
reservoir  for  the  aqueduct  of  the  Alhambra  (comp.  p.  397). 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Cuesta  del  Rey  Chico  (see  above) ,  to 
the  left,  is  the  modern  Puerta  Exterior  (PL  27;  F,  2)  of  the  Qenera- 
life  (p.  410).  To  the  right  is  a  road  leading  to  the  Alhambra  hotels 
and  the  Alhambra  Park.  On  this  road,  partly  hidden  by  the  Hotel 
Siete  Suelos,  lies  the  Puerta  de  los  Siete  Suelos  (PL  26,  F  2; 
'Gate  of  the  Seven  Floors'),  the  Moorish  Bih  al^Oodor,  the  gate 
by  which  Boabdil  is  said  to  have  left  the  Alhambra  and  which  was 
walled  up  at  his  request.  The  towers  were  originally  72  ft.  high. 
The  gate  stands  on  a  bastion,  the  subterranean  passages  of  which 
gave  rise  to  the  rumours  of  hidden  treasures  used  by  W.  Irving  in 
his  tales.  

Near  the  Washington  Irving  Hotel  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  db 
LOS  Mabtibbs  (PL  G,  2)  or  Villa  Calderorh,  finely  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  Monte  Mauror.  It  has  lately  been  purchased  by  M.  Mersmarhn^ 
a  Belgian  mine-owner,  who  seldom  grants  admittance.  Its  name, 
like  that  of  the  Campo  de  los  Mdrtires  (PL  F,  3),  refers  to  the  Chris- 
tian captives  employed  in  the  building  of  the  Alhambra,  who  were 
confined  at  night,  with  fetters  on  their  ancles,  in  the  underground 
silos  or  mazmorras  (p.  315)  constructed  here  by  Mohammed  I. 

From  the  Campo  de  los  Martires  to  the  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  ^  see 
p.  392;  to  the  Paseo  de  la  Bomba,  see  p.  394. 

c.  The  Generalife. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  Sol,  to  the  E.  of  the  Alhambra  Hill 
and  about  165  ft.  above  it,  lies  the  "^Falacio  de  Generalife  (PL  E, 
F,  1  •  adm.,  see  p.  378),  the  celebrated  summer-residence  of  the 
Moorish  princes.  The  name  of  Generalife  or  Ginalarife  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Arabic  DjenrMt  aWArtf  ('garden  of  'Arif  or,  perhaps, 
*of  the  architect')  and  doubtless  commemorates  its  original  owner. 
According  to  an  Arabic  inscription  in  the  interior  the  palace  was 
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renovated  by  Abu'l-Waltd  Jsma^U;  and  in  1494  et  seq.  it  received, 
by  command  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  an  addition  of  two  stories, 
which  have  largely  disappeared,  and  was  surrounded  by  new  build- 
ings. After  the  death  of  the  Alcaide  Don  Pedro  de  Oranada(ji.  1565), 
said  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Ibn  HUd  (p.  380j,  the  so-called 
Marquises  de  Oranada  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  Qe- 
neraUfe until  quite  recent  times.  The  present  owner  is  the  Marqueta 
de  CampoUjar  (p.  392).  The  interior  of  the  palace  is  very  dilapidated 
and  largely  spoiled  by  reconstruction.  The  original  decorarions, 
dating  about  half-a- century  earlier  than  those  of  the  main  halls 
of  the  Alhambra,  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  whitewash. 

The  old  approach,  mentioned  at  p.  409,  placed  the  Generalifein 
direct  communication  with  the  Alhambra.  The  palace  was  entered 
through  two  Courts,  now  mainly  built  up,  and  by  a  well-preserved 
Gateway  on  the  W.  side,  bearing  the  symbolic  key  (p.  398). 

From  the .  modern  Puerta  Exterior  de  Qeneralife  (PI.  27 ;  F,  2), 
where  visitors  ring,  a  footpath,  lined  with  clipped  cypresses  and 
commanding  beautiful  views,  leads  to  the  New  Entrance  (PI.  28 ; 
F,  1),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  building. 

This  entrance  gives  on  a  picturesque  Coubt  (160  ft.  X  42  ft.), 
which  is  still  diversified  as  in  the  days  of  the  Moors  with  myrtles 
and  orange-trees  and  intersected  by  the  aqueduct  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  buildings  on  the  E.  side  date  from  the  16th  century.  The  W. 
side  is  bounded  by  a  Portico  of  18  pointed  arches,  the  middle  dooi 
of  which  leads  to  a  Mirador  (Arab,  manzar,  ^belvedere'),  now  used 
as  a  chapel.  On  the  N.  side  is  an  Arcade  of  five  arches,  beyond 
which  is  a  Portal^  with  three  arches,  bearing  the  above-mentioned 
inscription.  This  leads  to  an  oblong  Hall,  42V2  ft.  in  length,  with 
alcoves  at  each  end.  Behind  the  hall  is  a  smaller  sqnare  Room,  the 
balcony  of  which  affords  a  fine  \iew  of  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  — 
The  Sala  de  loa  Reyes  and  the  8ala  de  los  Retratos^  to  the  right  and 
l^ft  of  the  room  with  the  balcony,  contain  mediocre  portraits  of 
Spanish  sovereigns  since  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  also  14  alleged 
portraits  of  the  so-called  Marqueses  de  Granada,  chiefly  copies  of 
the  17th  century.    No.  12  is  said  to  represent  Boabdil  (?). 

The  *Gaedbn  of  the  Generalife,  to  the  E.  of  and  above  the  main 
building,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  survivals  of  the  Moorish 
period,  resembling,  with  its  terraces,  grottoes,  water-works,  and 
clipped  hedges,  an  Italian  villa  of  the  late  Renaissance.  We  first 
enter  the  Patio  de  los  Cipreses,  with  an  arcade  of  1584-86  and  i 
pond  shaded  by  venerable  and  gigantic  cypresses.  Under  the  CiprU 
de  la  Sultana,  600  years  old,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  tbe 
imaginary  tryst  between  the  wife  of  Boabdil  and  Hamet  the  Aben- 
cerrage  (p.  403).  —  The  Camino  de  las  Cascadas,  a  well-preseryed 
flight  of  Moorish  steps,  with  runlets  for  water  on  the  top  of  its  balus- 
trades, ascends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  garden.  Here  stands  a 
*Mirador  (PI.  29;  F,  1),   erected  in  1836   and  commanding  an 
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extenslYe  yiew  of  Granada,  the  Alhambra,  and  the  yalley  of  the 
Dano. 

The  Billa  del  Moro  (PI.  F,  1),  a  knoll  5  min.  above  the  Mirador  and 
affording  a  similar  view,  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  mosque,  con- 
verted into  the  Christian  Ettnita  de  Santa  Elena.  —  Hard  by  runs  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Alhambra  (p.  396),  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  Albercdn  d« 
leu  Damat  and  other  relics  of  Moorish  tanks.  One  of  the  draw-wells 
(noria)  has  a  depth  of  194  ft.  The  sumptuous  PcOace  qf  DaralharoM  may 
also  have  occupied  this  site.  —  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  are  the  Aljihe 
de  la  Llwfia,  a  large  cistern  still  in  use,  and  the  AVbtrc&n  del  Negro,  a  tank 
130  fl.  long  and  58  ft.  wide. 

About  Va  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Generalife  lies  the  Cementerio  (PI.  H, 
1),  which  was  laid  out  in  1801.  It  contains  many  niche-graves  (p.  256) 
and  affords  a  view  of  the  Sierra  17evada.  —  Some  scanty  remains  of  the 
Moorish  Falado  de  lot  Alixares  were  found  In  this  neighbourhood  in  1890. 
About  IV4  M.  farther  on,  on  the  way  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Genii,  are 
the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Ddr  al-  Wid  (*river  palace"),  commonly  known 
a)  the  Cata  de  leu  Qallinas. 

d.  Exevrsions  ftom  Ctranada. 

Drives.  To  the  Llanos  de  Armilla^  an  unfruitful  section  of  the  vega. 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  city  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  (there  and 
back  2  hrs.).  —  To  the  villages  of  Suetor^  Cajar^  and  La  Zubia,  a 
roxmd  of  3  hrs.  It  was  at  La  Zubia  that  Isabella  the  Catholic,  according 
to  the  story,  had  to  take  refuge  from  the  Moors  in  a  laurel-bush.  —  To 
Viznar^  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Alfacar  (2 hrs.);  thence  on  foot  to 
(1  hr.)  the  Fuente  Orande.  A  walk  of  3  hrs.  more  reaches  a  stalactite  cavern. 

Bxennion  to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Genii  (2  days).  We  drive  vi& 
Cents  to  (5  M.)  the  WilMmi  Paper  MilL  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Aguas  Blancas  with  the  Genii.  We  then  proceed  on  foot  through  the 
picturesque  and  narrow  valley  to  Panos  and  (10  M.)  Giiejar,  a  village 
noted  for  its  excellent  drinking-water.  The  hill  above  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  Alcazdba  and  the  Mulhacen  (see  below);  and  a  still 
more  extensive  prospect  is  obtained  from  the  (2  hrs.)  Cerro  (kilal,  to  the 
N.  of  Gftejar.  —  Next  morning  we  proceed  to  the  (*/*  hr.)  foundry  of  Jfer- 
tineUy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitena^  to  the  (20  min.)  smelting -work  of 
Jacdn,  and  to  (1  hr.)  the  Baitanco  de  San  Juan^  where  luncheon  may  be 
taken.  Thence  we  go  on  to  (2  hrs.)  the  mines  of  Estrella,  enjoying  a 
view  of  the  Alcasiba  about  hi^fway.  In  »/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Jus- 
tieia  Mine^  where  accommodation  may  possibly  be  obtained  at  the  manager^s. 
Near  the  shaft  on  the  right  bank  is  a  waterfall  of  some  siee.  Another 
V2  hr.  brings  us  to  the  *"Valle  de  Inflemo,  a  narrow  ravine  in  which  the 
two  sources  of  the  Genii  unite.  The  grandly  imposing  mountain-back- 
ground is  best  surveyed  from  the  steep  hill  74  hr.  to  the  right  of  the  path. 

Xzcunioiis  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  (practicable  in  summer  only).  Guides 
and  mules  (4-5  p.  per  day  and  keep  of  driver)  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hotels.  Tents,  rugs  or  blankets,  snow-veils,  and  provisions  must  all  be 
brought  from  Granada  —The  ascent  of  the  •Picacho  de  Veleta  (11,885  ft.) 
takes  two  days.  Starting  early  in  the  morning,  we  ascend  the  Camino  de 
los  Neveros  (p.  393)  and  in  about  4  hrs.  reach  the  spot  for  luncheon,  under 
the  rocky  ridge  of  El  Dornajo  (6930  ft.).  We  then  pass  the  Peiion  de  San 
Francisco  piW  ft.)  and  reach  Uie  high  valley  with  the  Le^^una  de  las 
Texucu  (9744  ft.),  a  mountain-lake  on  the  banks  of  which  the  night  is  spent. 
An  early  start  on  the  second  day  brings  us  in  S'/z  hrs.  to  the  top,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  of  the  abyss 
of  the  Corral  de  Veleta,  filled  with  ice  and  snow.  In  clear  weather  the 
Sierra  Xorena  is  visible  to  the  N.  and  the  Atlas  Mts.  to  the  S.,  beyond 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  view  from  the  Cerro  de  Mulhacen  {i.e.  Mnley  Hassan;  11,420  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  not  so  imposing,  but  the  rest 
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of  ihe  excursion  is  more  enjoyable  (4  days).  Ist  Day:  To  the  VatU  <fe  /»- 
flemo  (p.  411)  and  thence  to  the  mountain-valley  of  Vacares  (ca.  9200  ft.)) 
where  the  night  is  passed.  Here  we  have  a  grand  retrospect  of  the 
three  peaks  of  the  Alcataba  (10,435  ft.)  j  to  the  left  rises  the  massive  Hnl- 
hacen,  more  in  the  foreground  the  Picacho  de  Veleta.  —  2nd  Day:  We 
ascend  on  foot,  by  a  somewhat  trying  route,  to  (7-9  hrs.)  the  top  of  the 
M ulhacen,  while  the  mules  are  sent  round  to  meet  us.  The  night  is  spent 
on  the  S.  slope.  —  3rd  Day:  We  descend  past  the  Moorish-looking  villages 
of  Capileira  (4760  ft.),  Bubion  (4315  ft.).  and  Pampaneira  (3625  ft.),  in  the 
VaUeys  of  Alpvjarras.  to  the  fertile  Valleif  of  PoquHra  and  on  to  the  small 
chalybeate  baths  of  Lanjaron  (2230  ft.),  which  lies,  with  its  ruined  c&stle 
and  groves  of  oranges  and  chestnuts,  under  the  snow-clad  summit  of  the 
Cerro  CahaUo  (10,390  ft.).  —  4th  Day.  By  the  highroad  back  to  (25  M.) 
Granada  (diligence  thrice  weekly  in  about  6  hrs.). 

47.  Prom  Bobadilla  (Cordova^  Oranaduj  Malaga)  to 
Gibraltar  vi&  Eonda  and  Algeciras. 

Bailway  to  (111  M.)  Algeciras  in  51/4  hrs.  (one  fhrough-train  daily  ^  fares, 
including  ferry,  25 p.,  18p.  65, 11  p.  70c.).  There  are  also  several  local  trains. 
The  railway,  belonging  to  an  English  company,  has  excellent  carriages.  Bonda 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Spain;  and  the  scenery  between 
Bonda  and  Algeciras  is  attractive.  —  From  the  pier  at  Algecircta  Puerto 
Steamboats,  connecting  with  the  trains,  cross  6  times  daily  to  Oibraitar 
in  25  min.  (fares  1  p.  60  c,  1  p.).     Comp.  p.  xix. 

Bobadilla,  see  p.  365.  —  The  train  traverses  a  featureless  pla- 
teau to  (9  M.)  Campillos,  and  then  intersects  the  last  N.  spurs  of 
the  mountains  of  S.  Andalusia.  —  13^2  M.  Teba,  The  little  town 
is  picturesquely  situated  amid  the  limestone  mountains,  about  1  M. 
to  the  left,  and  Is  visible  for  some  time  after  we  leave  the  station. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  is  Countess  of  Teba. 

Beyond  (20  M.)  Almargen  a  dreary,  water- furrowed  hill-dis- 
trict appears  to  the  right,  resembling  the  plateau  of  Baza  and  Oua- 
dix  (p.  345).  We  cross  several  ranges  of  hills.  26  M.  Canete  la  Real 
—  The  railway  enters  the  valley  of  the  Quadaiete  (p.  468)  and  then 
ascends  to  the  S. ,  t)etween  limestone  hills,  to  the  high-lying  plateau 
of  (331/2  M.)  Setenil.  —  We  now  pass  a  small  lake  (leftj  and  trav- 
erse an  undulating  district  with  groves  of  cork-trees.  38  M.  Par- 
chile.  Farther  on  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Ronda  and 
ascend  through  the  olive-groves  to  its  vega.  The  station  of  (44  M.) 
Ronda  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

Bonda.  >-  Hotels.  *Kbw  Station  Hotel,  in  connection  with  the 
Railway  Refreshment  Rooms,  good  food;  Hot.  Gibraltab,  Plaza  Alarc6n5, 
pens.  12  p.,  variously  judged)  Fonda  BondbKa,  unpretending,  pens,  with 
wine  7-8  p.  5  Hot.  America,  peift.  9-10  p.,  omn.  Ip.,  mediocre.  —  Donief, 
with  side-saddle,  3  p.  per  hour. 

Ronda  (2460  ft.),  a  pleasant  country-town  with  about  19,300  in- 
hab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains.  To  the  N.W.  is  the  Sierra  de  Orazalema,  with 
the  five-peaked  Cerro  de  San  Cristdbal  (5630  ft.);  to  the  S.W.,  the 
Sierra  d«  Libar  (p.  372) ;  to  the  S.,  the  Sierra  de  Ronda  and  Sierra  de 
'itepona;  to  the  S.E.,  the  Sierra  de  Tolox  (6290  ft.).  From  the  wide 
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and  fertile  vega  at  the  base  of  these  mountains  rises  an  Isolated  hill, 
which  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  descends  in  almost  perpendicular  preci- 
pices, while  it  is  rent  in  twain  by  a  chasm,  300  ft.  wide  and  630  ft. 
deep,  formed  by  the  river  Ouadalevin,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
Tolox.  The  Old  Totvn,  built  by  the  Moors  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Arunda  and  partly  with  the  stones  of  Acinipo  (p.  414),  occupies 
the  S.  point  of  this  hill,  the  only  access  to  which  (S.)  is  guarded 
by  the  Alcazaba.  At  its  foot  has  arisen  the  small  Barrio  de  San 
Francisco.  The  N.  end  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  New  Town, 
or  MercadillOy  founded  by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  on  the  surrender  of 
Ronda  (May  20th,  1485),  which  fell  after  a  bombardment  of  20  days. 
—  The  inhabitants  long  had  the  fame  of  being  the  most  daring 
smugglers  and  the  most  dexterus  horse-tamers  in  S.  Spain.  The 
once  considerable  manufactures  of  Ronda  have  almost  died  out,  and 
its  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  flour-milling,  fruit-growing,  and  the 
production  of  excellent  white  wines.  In  consequence  of  its  lofty 
situation  Ronda  enjoys  a  fresh  and  salubrious  climate,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  favourite  points  for  excursions  from  Gibraltar. 

From  the  railway-station  a  new  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (I/2  M.) 
the  nevr  town ,  with  its  straight  and  monotonous  streets ,  its  low, 
whitewashed  houses,  and  three  of  the  hotels.  Nearly  opposite  the 
point  where  we  reach  the  main  street  stands  the  Plaza  de  Toro8, 
in  which  bull-flghts  are  held  during  the  Ferla  (May  20 -22nd), 
one  of  the  most  interesting  annual  fairs  in  Spain.  At  the  end  of 
the  performance  the  dead  bodies  of  the  horses  are  simply  thrown 
over  the  neighbouring  precipice  into  the  valley  of  the  Guadalevln 
and  left  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  lies 
the  ♦AiiAMEDA,  with  its  pleasant  grounds.  The  railed-in  plat- 
forms on  its  W.  side  command  a  splendid  view  of  the  old  town,  the 
vega,  the  river  600  ft,  below  us,  and  the  lofty  mountains. 

We  return  to  the  main  street  and  turn  to  the  S.  to  the  (3  min.) 
imposing  •*Tajo  (i.e.  'cutting',  'gorge';  360ft.  deep)  of  the  Gua- 
dalevln ,  filled  with  the  spray  of  the  foaming  river.  At  its  narrowest 
point  (230  ft.)  it  is  crossed  by  the  Puente  Nuevo^  a  bridge  of  one  bold 
span,  constructed  in  1761  by  Jose  Martin  de  Alduguela  of  Malaga. 
The  bridge  affords  splendid  views  of  the  vertical  sides  of  the  ravine 
and  the  rock-choked  bed  of  the  river.  The  E.  bank  is  partly  over- 
grown by  cactus,  while  on  the  W.  side  are  a  number  of  mills,  past 
which  the  river  hurries  in  a  series  of  boiling  rapids  and  cascades. 

From  the  open  space  in  the  old  town,  just  above  the  bridge,  we 
reach  in  a  straight  direction  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor 
and  the  Alcazaba  (p.  414).  To  the  right  is  the  way  to  Campillo 
and  the  mills  (p.  414).  —  To  the  left  is  the  Calle  del  Puente  Viejo, 
leading  to  the  (2  min.)  Casa  del  Rby  Mono  (No.  17) ,  with  its 
view-terrace  overiooking  the  Tajo.  The  Afina,  an  underground 
staircase  of  365  steps  descending  to  the  river,  was  hewn  out  by 
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the  Moors  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  water-famine  in  case  of  a  siege 
(fee  V2"l  P-)-  "^^^  street  continues  to  descend,  passing  (1  min.) 
the  Casa  del  Marques  de  SalvaXierra ,  with  its  singular  Renaissance 
portal,  to  the  two  lower  Tajo  bridges,  the  Puerhte  de  San  Miguel 
and  the  Moorish  Puente  Viejo. 

From  the  latter  bridge  we  ascend  to  the  S.  by  a  stony  path  skirting 
the  E.  margin  of  the  old  town,  here  still  for  the  most  part  sheltered 
by  well-preserved  Arab  walls  and  towers.  In  10  min.  we  reach  a 
road  descending  to  the  church  of  Espfritu  Santo  and  the  Barrio  de 
San  Francisco  (p.  413).  An  ascent  of  1  min.  hence  brings  us  to  the 
Moorish  Alcazaba  (view),  laid  in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1808. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.  is  a  plaza  with  a  column  to  the 
memory  of  Vicente  de  Esjdnel  (1550-1624),  a  poet  and  musician 
who  was  born  at  Ronda.  Adjacent  is  the  interesting  church  of 
Santa  Mabia  la  Mayob,  originally  a  Moorish  mosque  and  still 
retaining  some  of  its  Moorish  cupolas.  The  Gothic  aisles  and  the 
lofty  plateresque  capilla  mayor  were  later  additions.  The  Renais- 
sance choir-stalls  are  adorned  with  24  good  figures  of  saints  and 
reliefs  of  the  Annunciation,  Visitation,  and  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Oalle  de  la  Oaridad  leads  from  the  S.W.  angle  of  this  plaza 
to  (2  min.)  another  small  square,  on  the  left  side  of  which  (No.  6) 
stands  the  Casa  de  Mondragdn^  a  Renaissance  edifice  with  two 
attractive  courts  and  several  good  wooden  ceilings  in  the  Mudejai 
style.  From  the  balcony  and  the  two  terraces  we  look  almost  sheer 
down  into  the  abyss  of  the  Tajo  (fee  50  c). 

Beyond  this  house  we  descend  to  the  left  to  visit  the  CampiUo, 
a  shady  plaza  on  the  W.  border  of  the  old  town,  affording  a  good 
view  of  the  bull-ring  and  of  part  of  the  new  town. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  (3  min.)  Puente  Nuevo  (p.  413)  and 
the  new  town,  or  we  may  descend  to  the  left,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
hill,  to  the  Mills  (Molinos)  on  the  Guadalevin.  The  easy  main 
path  leads  circuitously  to  (V2  ^^O  *^®  Lower  Mills,  A  narrow  path, 
diverging  to  the  right  at  the  first  bend,  leads  to  (5  min.)  the 
Upper  Mill  J  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Puente  Nuevo  and 
the  falls  of  the  Guadalevin.  The  path  leading  hence  to  (20  min.) 
the  lower  mills  is  partly  cut  in  the  rock  and  should  not  be  attempted 
by  those  with  any  tendency  to  dizziness. 

ExcuBsioNs.  The  rains  of  the  originally  Iberian  and  afterwards  Roman 
town  of  Acinipo  or  Ronda  la  Vieja ,  with  important  remains  of  an  ampl»i- 
theatre,  lie  TVs  M.  to  the  K.  The  view  reaches  on  the  K.  to  the  Sierra 
Morena.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ronda  lay  also  the  vanished  town  of  Mv/tda^ 
where  Ccesar  defeated  the  sons  of  Pompey  on  March  17lh,  B.C.  46.  1*3 
name  lingers  in  that  of  the  'Fields  of  Monda\  —  The  Cveva  del  Goto  may 
be  visited  from  Ronda  on  horseback  (2  hrs.)  or  from  Benaojin  (p.  416). 

The  Railway  to  ALaBciRAS  runs  at  first  towards  the  N.  To  the 
left  we  see  the  lower  part  of  the  line,  with  the  station  of  Mon- 
tejaque  (p.  416).  —  4872  M,  Arriate.  The  railway  then  sweeps 
round  to  the  S.W.  and  sinks  into  the  valley  of  the  Guadalevin, 
which   below  Ronda  takes  the  name  of  Guadiaro,  —  54V2  M- 
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Montejaqtu  lies  to  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Lidar, 
along  the  steep  flanks  of  which  the  railway  runs.  To  the  right  is 
the  Cueva  del  Qato  ('cat's  cave'),  a  large  stalactite  cavern  traversed 
by  a  hrook.  —  68  M.  Benaojdn.  Two  tunnels  are  passed  through, 
beyond  the  first  of  which  we  cross  to  the  left  hank  of  the  river,  here 
closely  hemmed  in.  Fine  specimens  of  the  palmetto  palm  are  seen. 
—  62  M.  Jimeraj  with  rich  groves  of  olives  and  oranges.  —  68  M. 
Cortes,  in  a  plain  with  numerous  olives  and  almond-trees. 

The  Guadiaro  forces  its  circuitous  way  through  the  steep  heights 
of  the  Sierra  de  Rondo,  while  the  railway  passes  from  bank  to  bank 
by  tunnels  and  bridges.  The  romantic  *6uadiaro  Oorge^  the  nar- 
rowest part,  is  reached  beyond  the  eighth  tunnel.  On  emerging 
from  the  next  tunnel  we  enjoy  a  grand  view  (left)  of  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge,  seen  to  still  greater  advantage  by  the  traveller  in  the . 
refverse  direction.   Four  tunnels. 

76  M.  Gauein.  The  little  town  of  this  name  (2034  ft. ;  Paradox 
de  lo8  JngUsei)  lies  high  up  in  the  mountains ,  6^2  M.  to  the  E. 
It  has  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  and  commands  a  fine ,  though 
distant  view  of  Gibraltar,  the  sea,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Pop. 
4445.  —  The  train  crosses  a  bridge  100  ft.  above  the  river  and 
nms  high  above  the  right  bank  through  a  tunnel  and  several  cut- 
tings. 81  M.  San  PablOy  the  first  place  in  the  Campo  de  Qihraltar^ 
lies  amid  oak-grown  hills. 

84  M.  Jimena  de  la  Frontexa  is  the  station  for  the  small 
town  of  the  same  name  (7700  inhab.),  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Iberian  06a,  2  M.  to  the  W. ,  on  the  hillside  beyond  the 
streamlet  of  Hosgarganta.  It  also  contains  an  old  Moorish  castle 
and  is  a  favourite  excursion  from  Gibraltar.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
is  the  sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Angeles^  with  a  venerable 
Btone  image  of  the  Virgin. 

We  cross  the  Hosgarganta.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  rises  the 
Sierra  de  Estepona  or  Sierra  Bermeja.  —  91  M.  Castellar^  a  decayed 
Moorish  fortress,  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.,  on  a  hill  between  the  Hosgar- 
ganta and  the  Quadarranque,  The  road  to  it  ascends  by  flights 
of  steps. 

The  hilly  district  between  the  Guadiaro  and  the  Guadarranque 
is  celebrated  for  its  cork-woods  (Quercua  suber).  To  the  right  lie 
the  convent  and  (97  M.)  station  of  Almoraima,  The  former,  founded 
in  1603  and  now  private  property,  is  much  frequented  by  the  rural 
population  on  May  3rd. 

101  M.  San  Boque  (Oavarron  Hotel;  Casmona;  Brit.  Vice- 
Consul,  0.  F.  CornwellJ.  The  small  city  (7800  inhab.),  not  visible 
from  the  railway ,  lies  on  a  ridge  to  the  N.  of  the  Bay  of  Algeciras 
(p.  416)  and  was  built,  like  Los  Barrios  and  the  new  quarter  of 
Algeciras,  by  the  Spaniards  who  left  Gibraltar  after  1704  (p.  420). 
Many  English  families,  from  Gibraltar,  spend  the  summer  here.  — 
To  the  left  appears  the  wide  Bay  of  Algeciras,  with  the  limestone 
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precipices  of  Gibraltar  and  the  African  coast  with  the  Sierra  Bul- 
lones  (p.  423).  We  cross  the  Gnadarranque  near  its  mouth,  where, 
on  the  farm  of  El  Rocadillo,  are  some  low  mounds,  marking  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Carteia  (p.  419).  —  lOo  M.  Los  Barrios; 
the  place  is  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway.  —  We  pass  under  an 
arch  of  the  old  Moorish  aqueduct  of  Algeciras,  cross  the  river  Pal- 
mones,  and  descend  in  a  wide  sweep  to  the  S.  to(11074M.)  Algeciras- 
Estacidn,  the  main  station,  and  (111  M.)  Algeciras- Puerto,  the 
harbour  station. 

Algeciras.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Nbw  Railway  Tbbminds  Hotei,, 
first-class ;  Hotel  db  la  MABiNAd^ViCTOBiA,  pens.  8  p. ;  Hot.  Oalpb,  similar. 

Steamers.  The  railway-steamers  (p.  412)  Elvira^  Margavita-,  and  Enrique 
ply  five  times  daily  to  (6  M.)  Gibraltar  (1  p.  50  c,  1  p.).  A  steamer  also  runs  to 
Centa  dailv,  and  another  to  Tangier  thrice  a  week.  —  Diligence  to  San 
Fernando  (Cadiz),  see  p.  471. 

British  Vice-Gonsul,  Copt.  C.  F.  Cromie  (also  Lloyd's  Agent). 

Algeciras,  a  town  with  12,780  inhah.,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Algeciras,  between  the  last  S.E.  outliers  of  the  Sierra  de  los 
OazuUs,  The  modern  town  and  harbour  are  separated  by  the  Miel 
(S.)  from  the  scanty  remains  of  Old  Algeciras,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Moors  in  713,  two  years  after  their  first  inyasion  of  Spain 
(p.  420).  The  Moorish  name,  al-Oeztra  al-Khadrd  (*green  island'), 
is  also  preserved  in  the  Jsla  Verde  lying  opposite  the  town.  In  134t4 
Algeciras  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  XL  of  Castile,  but 
it  was  recaptured  in  1368  by  Mohammed  V.  of  Granada  and  almost 
totally  destroyed.  In  1704  the  town  was  re-colonized  by  the  Span- 
iards who  left  Gibraltar,  and  in  1760  it  was  considerably  enlarged 
by  Charles  III.  It  has  now,  however,  almost  no  trade  or  industry, 
except  in  cork  from  the  forests  of  Andalusia. 


The  Fbbby  to  Gibraltab  (t/2  hr.)  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  Sierra  Bullones,  in  Africa,  to  the  S. 

Gibraltar.  —  Hotels.  *H6tel  Cecil,  Waterport  St.,  pens.  10-14*.; 
*HdT.  Bbistol,  Cathedral  Square,  quietly  and  pleasantly  situated;  HdrsL 
Edbopa,  "New  Mole  Parade,  in  an  open  situation  on  the  8.  side  of  the  town, 
IV2  M.  from  the  pier,  well  adapted  for  a  stay;  Gband  Hotel,  pens.  trc»n 
10«. ;  Hotel  Boyal,  these  three  all  in  Waterport  Street.  —  Less  preten- 
ding :  Hotel  Continental,  Waterport  Street ,  good  rooms ;  Calpe  Hotki,, 
Waterport  Street.  In  spite  of  their  comparatively  high  prices,  few  of  these 
hotels  are  quite  up  to  modem  requirements.  Bargaining  is  advisable  in 
most  cases. .  Table  wine  is  charged  extra.  English  money  is  generally 
demanded  in  payment,  though  the  landlords  give  nothing  but  Spanish 
money  in  change.  —  Lodging  Houses.  ** Carlton  Souse,  Scud  Hill  South; 
Menry  Bouse  ^  King's  Yai-d  Lane;  *  Rugby  House,  Prince  Edward's  Bamp; 
New  Family  House,  Governor's  St. 

Bestaurants  at  the  Royal  and  Grand  Hotels.  —  Cafi  Universal,  Waterport 
Street;  /mper/a*.  Governor's  Street.  —  The  Glass  Barrel  is  a  beer-house 
frequented  by  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Cabs  (stands  at  Waterport  Gate,  Commercial  Square,  and  Cathedral 
Square).  Drive  in  the  lower  town,  between  Waterport  Gate  and  the  Ala- 
meda, 60  c.  (6d.);  in  the  npper  parts  of  the  town  i  p.  (9rf.),  to  Catalan 
Bay  IVa  p.  (1*.  3d.),   to  the  lighthouse  1  p.  85  c.  (1«.  6<«.),  to  the  Gover- 
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noT'8  Cottage  3>/i  p.  (2«.)-  P^r  ffow  1  p.  85  c,  each  additional  V<  br.  60  c. 
The  ahove  fares  are  for  1-2  persons;  each  extra  person  pays  30  c.  (3d.) 
more  (to  the  lighthoase  or  Governor's  Oottage  50  c.  or  6d.).  Each  article 
of  luggage  30  e.  —  The  cabmen  generally  refuse  to  take  a  fare  at  these 
legal  prices ;  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  bargain  in  advance.  IT^igbt-fares  are 
subject  to  agreement.    Complaints  should  be  addressed  to  the  police. 

Saddle  Hones  may  be  hired  of  Frank  Santy  College  Lane,  or  of  H.  Oon- 
zaJee^  Horse  Barrack  Lane  (10  p.  per  day) 

Omnibus  every  i/s  ^^-  from  Commercial  Square  to  the  New  Mole 
Parade  (20  c). 

Pott  Office,  Waterport  Street,  open  8-6  (on  Sun.  8-10,  3-2.30,  and 
5.80-6.30).  —  Telegraph  Office,  in  the  same  building,  open  from  8  a.m.  till 
9  p.m.  (April-Sept,  from  7  a.m.). 

Theatres.  The€Ur€  Rofal,  Governor's  Parade,  for  operas  \  Aaembly  Rooms, 
in  the  Alameda  (p.  421),  built  in  1884-86,  for  dramas.  —  A  Kilitary  Band 
plays  on  the  Alameda  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Thu/s.,  4.30  to  6  p.m.  (in  sum- 
mer 9  p.m.). 

Public  Baths,  Irish  Town.  —  Bea  Baths,  from  May  to  Oetober. 

Banks.  Anglo 'Egyptian  Bank^  opposite  the  police-office;  Larios 
Bemumos;  A.  L.  Oalliano,  Cannon  Lane:  Cook  de  Son  (tourist  agents).  Waters 
port  Street. 

Money  (comp.  p.  416).  —  The  coins  in  common  circulation  in  Gibraltar 
are  the  Oold  25-peseta  piece ;  Silver  coins  of  5,  2,  1,  Vsi  <^iid  V4  peseta: 
and  Bronte  of  10,  o,  3,  and  1  centimo.  The  5-peseta  piece  is  usually  called 
'dollar\  Shopkeepers  generally  accept  all  gold  and  silver  coins  current  in 
Spain.  British  currency  is  also  legal  tender  and  is  alone  accepted  at  the 
post  office  and  other  government  departments. 

Bookseller,  A.  BeanUmdy  103  Church  Street.  —  Garrison  Library,  Gov- 
emor's  Parade,  founded  in  1798,  with  about  50,000  vols,  and  large  read- 
ing and  club  rooms  \  Qihraltar  Commercial  Library. 

Photographs.  Benoliel  A  Co.,  Gunner's  Lane  and  Waterport  Street; 
A.  Freyone,  96  Waterport  Street.  —  Lithographs.    JvUiu  Spitser,  Church  St, 

United  States  Consul,  ff.  J.  Sprague,  Prince  Edward's  Road. 

Steamboats.  To  Algeciras,  see  p.  412;  to  Cadiz  via  Tangier,  see  p.  433. 
—  Jforth  German  Lloyd  (comp.  p.  xix)  four  times  a  month  between  New 
York,  Gibraltar,  and  Genoa  (i^ents,  /.  Onetti  A  Sons,  Engineer  Lane).  — 
Austrian  Lloyd  between  Trieste,  Gibraltar,  and  Brazil  (agents,  Longlands, 
Cowell,  Js  Co.,  Cloister  Bamp).  —  HalVs  Line  from  Gibraltar  via  Malaga  (II.) 
to  Cadiz  (II.  10».)  and  Lisbon  (London),  see  p.  471  (agents,  /.  Peacock  &  Co., 
Irish  Town).  —  P.  A  0.  Steamship  Co.  and  Orient  Line  to  Malta,  Brindisi, 
Alex&ndria,  Port  Said,  and  Suez  {Smith,  Imossi,  A  Co.,  Irish  Town;  also 
Lloyd's  Agents).  —  To  Eneland,  see  p.  xviii. 

Small  Boats.  For  landing  or  embarking  1  p.,  each  piece  of  luggage  25  c. 
Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  confusion  of  this  service,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  boatmen  are  often  exorbitant.  Complaints  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  port-officials.  —  The  Custom  House  Examination  takes  place 
at  the  Harbour  Gate.    Spirits  and  firearms  are  prohibited. 

Principal  Sights  (one  day).  Morning:  walk  through  the  town  and 
visit  the  Alameda  (p.  421)  and  Galleries  (p.  421).  Afternoon :  excursion  to 
Eturopa  Point  and  GovomorU  Cottage  (p.  421)  or  to  Catalan  Bay  (p.  433). 

Ouides  (10  p.  per  day ;  superfluous),  at  the  hotels.  —  Visitors  should 
not  leave  the  main  paths  without  permission,  and  it  is  prohibited  to  make 
either  drawings  or  notes  when  near  the  fortifications.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  gates  are  closed  after  the  evening  gun,  but  up  to  11.30  p.m.  free 
egress  or  ingress  is  obtained  on  application  at  the  Police  Station;  after 
11.90  p.m.  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  or  quit  the  town  till  sunrise,  without 
speeial  permission. 

QibraLtar,  a  town  of  26, 184  inhah.  (Incl.  a  garrison  of  6-6000  men), 
an  important  British  fortress,  and  the  *key  of  the  Mediterranean', 
lies  opposite  Algeciras,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Algeciroi  or 
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ofOibraltary  which  forms  the  N.E.  expansion  of  the  Strait  ofOihral- 
tar,  the  Fretum  Oaditanum  or  Herculeum  of  the  ancients  and  the 
Eitrecho  de  OibraUar  of  the  Spaniards.  The  widest  part  of  the 
strait  (ca.  28  M.~)  is  towards  its  W.  or  oceanic  end,  between  Cape 
Trafalgar  (p.  428)  in  Spain  and  Cape  Spartel  (p.  428)  in  Morocco. 
The  E.  entrance  is  much  narrower  (1272  M.).  The  narrowest  ptrt 
of  all  (8  M.)  is  between  the  Punta  Marroqui  (p.  424),  at  Tarifa,  and 
the  Cuchillos  de  Siris  in  Africa.  Navigation  is  always  difflcnlt  and 
sometimes  dangerous,  partly  on  account  of  the  frequent  land-winds 
from  both  sides  and  partly  owing  to  the  strong  currents.  The  lighter 
Atlantic  current  on  the  top  sometimes  sets  at  the  rate  of  5  M.  pei 
hour ;  below  is  the  Salter,  and  therefore  heavier,  current  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

Gibraltar  Bay,  though  little  affected  by  these  currents,  is  but  an 
indifferent  harbour  owing  to  its  want  of  shelter  on  the  S.W.  and 
E.  The  bay,  which  is  7  M.  long  and  4-5  M.  wide,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Sierra  de  los  Oazdles 
(p.  416)  with  the  Punta  Camero ,  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of  the 
Palmones  and  Quadarranque  (p.  415),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pemn- 
8ula  of  OibraUar  with  Europa  Point  (Punta  de  EuropaJ. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar ,  consisting  mainly  of  Jurassic  limestone, 
stretches  almost  exactly  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a  length  of  nearly  3  M. 
and  a  breadth  of  1/2-^4  ^-  ^^'  ^ockgun  (1356  ft.),  the  N.  and  lowei 
summit,  is  separated  by  a  saddle  from  the  higher  ridge  to  the  S., 
with  the  Signal  Station  (1295  ft.),  the  Higheit  Point  (1396  ft.),  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill  {O'Eajra's  Tower;  1361  ft.).  The  N.  and  E.  sides 
of  this  huge  gray  mass  are  almost  vertical,  while  to  the  S.  and  W. 
it  descends  in  step-like  terraces.  The  slopes  are  overgrown  with 
cactus ,  and  harbour  a  troop  of  about  40  Barbary  apes  (Inuu$  eeau- 
datus),  the  only  wild  monkeys  in  Europe.  Barbary  partridges  (not 
elsewhere  occurring  in  Europe)  and  rabbits  ahound.  The  vegetation 
is  somewhat  more  luxuriant  on  the  lowest  stage  of  the  W.  side. 

The  Rock  is  united  with  Spain  by  a  flat  sandy  Isthmui,  i^L  M. 
long  and  only  V2  M.  wide.  The  central  portion  of  this,  about  550  yds. 
long,  is  maintained  as  a  neutral  zone  between  the  frontiers  of 
the  British  possession  and  Spain.  To  the  N.  of  this  zone  lies  the 
straggling  Spanish  frontier-town  of  La  Linea  de  la  Concepci6n 
(p.  423). 

L'aspect  de  Gibraltar  d^payse  tout  k  fait  Tiinaginatioa ;  Ton  ne  lait 
plus  oil  Ton  est  ni  ce  que  ron  voit.  Figurez  vous  un  immense  rocher 
ou  plutdt  une  montagne  de  quinze  cents  pieds  de  haut  qui  su^t  sub' 
itement,  bruaqnement,  du  milieu  de  la  mer  aur  une  terre  si  plate  et  si 
basse  qu^k  peine  raper$oit-on  ....  Ce  qui  ajoute  encore  k  Teffet  de 
rocher  inexplicable,  c'est  aa  forme;  Ton  dirait  un  spbinx  de  granit 
^norme,  d^meaur^,  gigantesque  ....  La  tdte,  un  pen  tronqu^e,  eat 
tourn^e  vera  TAfrique ,  qu'elle  aemble  regarder  avec  une  attention  r^vemse 
et  profonde'  (QauHer). 

'It  is  the  very  image  of  .an  enormoua  lion,  crouched  between  tie 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  set  there  to  guard  the  passage  for 
Its  Britiah  mistreaa'  (Thackeray), 
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North  ToiPti,  or  the  town  proper  of  Gibraltar,  covers  the  N. 
third  of  the  W.  slope  of  the  rock,  while  the  other  two-thirds  are 
occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  Alameda,  the  attractive  villas  of  the 
suburb  of  South  Town^  and  the  Lighthouse  at  Europa  Point.  The 
houses  of  the  town,  of  the  same  neutral  gray  tint  as  the  rock  itself, 
ascend  in  terraces  to  a  height  of  about  260  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  and  seldom  expand  into  a  square  of 
any  size.  There  are  a  few  small  gardens.  Though  it  has  been  settled 
since  the  English  occupation  in  1704  by  a  heterogeneous  swarm 
of  Jews  and  immigrants  of  all  nationalities,  the  town  has  still  pre- 
served a  predominantly  Spanish  character.  The  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  its  streets  are,  however,  the  red-jacketed  British  soldier, 
the  kilted  Highlander ,  and  the  numerous  Moors ,  mostly  dealers 
from  Tangier.  The  traveller  coming  from  Spain  is  pleasantly  struck 
with  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  the  absence  of  beggars. 

The  TitADB  of  Gibraltar  consists  mainly  in  the  importation  of 
live-stock  and  other  provisions  from  Galicia  and  Morocco,  especially 
from  Tangier  (comp.  p.  425).  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  smuggling 
over  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  harbour  is  of  great  importance  as  a 
coaling-station  and  is  entered  annually  by  about  4000  vessels,  with 
a  burden  of  41/2  million  tons. 

The  Climate  is  not  always  such  as  to  induce  the  visitor  to  pro- 
tract his  sojourn.  The  E.  wind  often  brings  a  damp  fog ,  which 
shrouds  the  entire  Rock,  while  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  may  be 
glancing  in  the  sunshine.  Or  the  N.  wind  may  descend,  charged 
with  the  icy  cold  of  the  snow-flelds  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda(p.  413). 
In  summer  the  bare  rock  becomes  a  regular  oven,  reverberating  the 
rays  of  the  sun  with  almost  intolerable  vigour.  The  inhabitants 
then  flee  for  refuge  to  their  villas  on  the  Isthmus,  which  are  open 
to  the  sea-winds  on  both  sides,  or  to  the  lofty  heights  of  San  Roque 
(p.  415).  The  E.  side  of  the  rock  is  in  shade  in  the  afternoon.  — 
Gibraltar  depends  for  its  Dhinkinq  Watbe  on  the  rain  collected  in 
tanks ,  but  a  good  supply  for  sanitary  purposes  is  obtained  from 
brackish  springs  discovered  in  1868  on  the  North  Front  (p.  422). 
In  antiquity  the  almost  nninhabited  rock  of  Calpe  (Gibraltar)  and  the 
African  promontory  o(  Ahyla  (now  the  Sierra  Bullones,  near  Ceuta;  p.  423) 
were  known  as  the  'Pillars  of  Hercnles'  +.  The  strait  between  them  was 
regarded  as  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Ocean,  while  the  channel  between 
("ranee  and  England  was  the  K.  entrance.  Under  the  protection  of  their 
god  Hercules  Mclkart,  the  Phcenicians  pushed  their  adventurous  voyages 
beyond  the  Pillars  as  far  as  Britain,  whence,  along  with  their  cargoes  of 
tin  to  be  mixed  with  copper  in  order  to  make  bronze,  they  brought  the 
fiist  tales  of  the  North,  with  its  long  winter-nights.  The  earliest  Phoenician 
settlement  on  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  was  also  named  Calpe^  while  Carteia, 
on  the  innermost  rece's  of  the  bay  (p.  418),  must  be  regarded  as  of  Iberian 
origin.  Oarteia,  which  was  also  an  important  seaport  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians ,   received  the  first  Roman  colony  on  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in 

t  The  well-known  sign  for  the  dollar  (|)  is  sometimes  explained  as  a 
representation  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  united  by  a  scroll  with  the 
inscription  'non  plus  ultra'. 
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B.C.  171  and  seems  to  haye  yanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the 
time  of  the  Vandal  invasion.  It  is  not  till  711  that  the  hay  again  appears 
in  history.  In  that  year  the  Arab  TdHk  ibn  Zijdd^  at  the  head  of  a 
plundering  expedition  sent  to  Spain  by  JA}«a,  the  Afriean  viceroy  of  Hie 
Caliph  of  Damascus,  landed  near  the  present  Algeciras  and  afterwards 
established  a  fortress  on  the  commanding  rock  of  Gibraltar  (comp.  p.  422). 
It  is  from  this  Moorish  warrior  that  Gibraltar  derives  its  modem  name, 
a  contracted  form  of  Jebel  ahTArik^  or  'hill  of  Tarik\  In  1160  the  forti- 
fications were  considerably  strengthened  by  ^AbdelmCmin  (p.  354),  the 
Almohad.  In  1809  Gvzman  el  Bueno  captured  the  place  for  Ferdinand  IV. 
of  Castile,  but  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Moors  in  1883,  and  it  was  not 
till  St.  Bernard's  Day  (Aug.  20th),  1462,  that  it  was  again  taken  by 
Quxmcm^  Duke  of  Medina  Bidonia^  and  passed  permanently  into  the  power 
of  Castile.  In  1465  the  duke  was  invested  with  the  castle  and  Caunpo 
de  Gibraltar  (p.  415)  as  a  perpetual  fief,  but  his  descendants  had  to 
relinquish  it  to  the  crown  in  1502.  Gibraltar  was  sacked  in  1540  by 
Khcrireddin  (Barbarossa) ,  the  Algerian  pirate,  in  consequence  of  which 
Charles  V.  had  the  works  rebuilt  by  Speekel  of  Strassburg  (1540)  and 
caused  new  fortifications,  extending  from  the  S.  side  of  the  town  to  the 
crest  of  the  rock,  fo  be  constructed  by  Oicv.  Bait.  CaltA^  an  engines  of 
Milan  (1552).  In  1610  the  Spanish  admiral  Don  Juan  ds  Memdotm  escorted 
the  Moriscoes  back  to  Morocco  from  the  very  harbour  where  their  fore- 
fathers had  begun  their  victorious  career  through  the  Peninsula.  More 
celebrated  than  all  the  ten  sieges  it  underwent  in  its  earlier  history  was 
that  which  took  place  in  1704  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  SuccessioB. 
when  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Oeorge  Rooke  and  Prince  George  of 
Heese-Bai'mitadt  surprized  and  overpowered  the  weak  Spanish  garrison. 
The  twelfth  siege  took  place  in  1704-5,  when  the  British  succeeded  in 
retaining  possession  of  the  fortress  in  spite  of  a  six  months*  hombardment 
by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1715,  and  again  at  the  Peace  of  Seville  in  1729,  after  another  ineffectual 
siege  (1727),  the  Spaniards  had  to  submit  to  leaving  Gibraltar  in  foreign 
hands.  The  last  great  siege  of  Gibraltar  extended  from  1779  to  1788,  and 
had  the  same  result,  in  spite  of  the  floating  batteries  invented  by  the 
French  man/)' J  r^on,  which,  though  described  as  'incombustible  and  unsink- 
able%  were  destroyed  by  the  British  artillery.  Since  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles (17b8)  Great  Britain's  claim  to  Gibraltar  has  not  been  questioned. 
The  older  For tijt cations,  partly  mounted  with  guns  of  a  somewhat  anti- 
quated pattern  bat  recently  much  altered,  include  the  numerous  batteries 
along  the  seashore  from  the  Land  Port  on  the  K.  to  Europa  Point  on  the 
S.,  the  batteries  on  the  S.  slope  above  Europa  Point,  and  the  subterranean 
galleries  on  the  N.  side.  The  summit  of  the  rock  has,  however,  recently 
been  fortified  with  modem  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  strangers  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  visit  the  Signal  Station  and  Bighest  Point. 

Some  of  the  large  ocean-steamers  drop  their  anchors  in  the  un- 
sheltered bay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town.  Passengers 
are  landed  by  small  boat  at  the  Old  Mole ,  constructed  early  in  tte 
14th  century.  The  Algeciras  steamers  (p.  416)  lie  alongside  the 
pier.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  through  the  Old  Mole  QaU, 
past  the  Market,  and  through  the  inner  Waterport  Gate,  on  the  site 
of  the  wharf  of  the  Moors,  to  (5  min.)  Casemates  Sqxja&b. 

Watbrport  Street,  running  hence  to  the  S.,  contains  most  of 
the  hotels,  the  post  and  telegraph  office,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Along  with  the  street  named /m&  Totm,  running  parallel  on  the  "W., 
it  forms  the  focus  of  business. 

Waterport  Street  ends  at  Commercial  Square,  containing  the 
Exchange  (1818),  beyond  which  it  is  continued  by  Chubch  Stebit. 
In  this  street,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Bontan  Catholic  Cathedxal 
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(St.  Mary  the  Crowned),  originally  a  Moorish  mosqne  and  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1502.  It  was  robbed  of  its  treasures  of 
art  in  1704  and  now  offers  little  of  interest  except  the  Moorish 
Court  of  Oranges.  —  A  little  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
Court  of  Law ,  with  a  pretty  garden.  To  the  right,  in  Cathedral 
Square,  stands  the  Anglican  Oathedral  (Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity), 
erected  in  the  Moorish  style  in  1821. 

Church  Street,  in  turn,  is  prolonged  by  Southpobt  Street  ,  in 
which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Convent,  or  residence  of  the  Governor 
(Sir  OeorgeWhite,  the  defender  of  Ladysmith),  erected  in  1531  as  a 
Franciscan  convent  In  the  garden  is  a  dragon-tree  (Dracaena  draco), 
believed  to  be  at  least  1000  years  old.  —  The  street  ends  at  South- 
port  Oate,  erected  under  Charles  V.  Outside  the  gate,  to  the  left, 
lies  the  small  Trafalgar  Cemetery ,  containing  the  graves  of  many 
of  the  British  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (p.  429).  To  the 
right  are  the  Ragged  Sta/f  Stairs ,  where  the  British  under  Adm. 
Rooke  landed  in  1704. 

The  *Alameda,  beyond  the  gate,  laid  out  by  Governor  Qeorge 
Don  (ca.  1814),  is  one  of  the  chief  lions  of  Gibraltar.  Its  luxuriant 
subtropical  vegetation  includes  gigantic  geraniums  and  heliotropes, 
castor-oil  plants,  daturas,  and  daphnes.  In  the  midst  of  it  lie  the 
Assembly  Rooms  (p.  417)  and  a  Cafi  (band,  see  p.  417).  Two  in- 
diflPerent  busts  commemorate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  General 
Eliotty  the  defender  of  Gibraltar  in  the  'Great  Siege'  (p.  420). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Alameda  lies  theWaval  Harbour,  with  the  Dock 
Yard,  founded  in  the  17th  cent,  and  recently  much  enlarged.  The 
harbour  is  protected  by  the  long  New  Mole,  begun  in  1620  and 
much  lengthened  in  1851.  Many  extensive  works,  requiring  years 
for  completion ,  are  now  in  hand.  Steep  streets  ascend  from  the 
New  Mole  through  the  suburb  of  Rosia  to  the  Europa  Main  Road. 

The  *Earopa  Main  Bead ,  beginning  at  Prince  Edward's  Gate 
at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Alameda,  ascends  gently  along  the  W. 
slope  of  the  rock,  between  villas  and  gardens,  to  the  point  of  view 
named  The  Mount.  It  then  runs  past  the  Naval  Hospital  and  above 
the  Buena  Vista  Barracks  to  (I72  M.)  Europa  Point,  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula,  hollowed  out  by  the  waves.  A  large  Light- 
house was  erected  here  in  1841  on  the  site  of  the  once  much  fre- 
quented sanctuary  of  the  Virgen  de  Europa.  —  The  road  now  turns 
to  the  N.E.,  aiTording  a  fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain, 
dominated  by  the  Sierra  de  Estepona  (p.  415),  and  passes  the 
dovEBNOB's  Cottage,  or  summer-villa  of  the  Governor.  Farther 
on,  amid  the  cliflte,  is  the  Monkeys^  Cave  (permission  necessary), 
where  the  vertical  fall  of  the  rocks  prevents  the  prolongation  of  the 
road  to  Catalan  Bay  (p.  423). 

The  so-called  ^Galleries  form  the  second  great  sight  of  Gibraltar. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  passages  tunnelled  through  the  living  rock 
on  the  N.  face  of  the  peninsula  during  the  'Great  Siege'  (1782). 
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They  are  said  to  ha^e  been  suggested  by  a  Sergeant  Ince  and  were 
constructed  under  the  care  of  Lieut  Evolethy  JB.J5.  We  ascend  from 
Waterport  St.  through  Bell  Lane ,  which  leads  to  the  E.  opposite 
the  post-offlce,  and  then  mount,  partly  by  flights  of  steps,  to  (lOmin.) 
the  Artillery  Barracks^  which  lie  to  the  left  below  the  Moorish 
Castle  (see  below).  Here  we  inscribe  our  names  in  a  book  and  have 
a  soldier  assigned  as  guide  (fee  1-2  p.).  Visitors  are  generally 
shown  part  of  the  Lower  or  Union  Gallery  (entrance  690  ft.  above 
the  sea),  commanding  views  of  the  bay  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
The  visit  takes  about  V2  hr.  Wraps  are  desirable,  as  the  galleries 
are  damp  and  chilly. 

The  Hoorish  Castle,  above  the  Artillery  Barracks,  was  begun 
by  Td.rik  in  713  (p.  420)  and  finished  in  742.  The  battered  Torre 
del  Homenaje  contains  some  interesting  apartments,  and  the  view 
from  the  platform  is  very  fine.  —  Adjoining  the  ramparts  of  the 
castle  is  the  Civil  Prison.  Farther  to  the  S.  is  the  Castle  Tank,  a 
large  reservoir  for  the  water  from  the  North  Front  (see  below). 

A  visit  to  the  Signal  Station  (1295  ft.) ,  the  highest  point 
on  the  rock  but  one,  where  all  vessels  entering  the  straits  are  an- 
nounced to  Gibraltar,  is  now  limited  to  British  subjects  armed  with 
a  permission  from  the  Governor's  Oiflce  (comp.  p.  420).  The  *View 
embraces  the  entire  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  green  Campo  de 
Gibraltar  on  the  N.  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Gazules  on  the  W.  j  the 
coast  of  Morocco  from  the  Sierra  Bullones  and  Ceuta  to  the  Bay  of 
Tanglers  and  Cape  Spartel ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  N.E.,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras. 
—  A  similar  view  is  obtained  from  O^Hara's  Tower  (1360  ft.),  to 
the  S.  (inaccessible),  named  after  a  ruined  tower,  said  to  have  been 
built  during  the  'Great  Siege'  by  Gen.  O'Hara  to  observe  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  (!). 

St.  Hichael's  Cave  is  in  that  part  of  the  rock  now  closed  to  the 
public.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  stalactite  caverns  in  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  anciently  used  either  as  dwellings  or  as  graves,  and  often 
containing  the  bones  of  prehistoric  animals.  The  entrance  (1080  ft. 
above  the  sea)  is  on  a  zigzag  path  descending  from  the  ridge 
towards  the  S.  The  interior  contains  a  large  hall,  230  ft.  long 
and  66  ft.  high,  which  cannot  be  properly  seen  without  torches  and 
Bengal  fire. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Casemates  Square  (p.  420)  is  the  Land  Port  or 
Spanish  Oate,  which  is  adjoined  by  strong  fortifications  and  is  closed 
at  sunset,  after  gunfire  (see  p.  417).  Outside  it  is  the  so-called 
Inundation,  an  area  that  can  be  put  under  water  if  desirable  for 
purposes  of  defence.  Beyond  this  lies  the  KoTth  Front,  or  British 
part  of  the  isthmus ,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical  N.  face  of  the 
rock.  The  Devil's  Tower  Road  runs  hence  to  the  S.E.,  passing  (left) 
the  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  md  Protestant  Cemeteries,  tothe(V2M.) 
DeviVs  Tower,  an  old  watch-tower,  probably  built  by  the  Genoese. 
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The  road  then  turns  to  the  right  (S.)  and  leads  to  (^2  M.)  Catalan 
Bat,  where  the  steep  sandy  side  of  the  rock  barely  leaves  room  for 
the  flshing-hamlet  of  Caltta^  which  is  often  exposed  to  danger  from 
stones  falling  from  above.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  interest- 
ing caves,  including  the  Maiden  Hair  Cavern^  named  after  its  ferns. 
With  the  visit  to  this  bay  may  be  conveniently  combined  an 
excursion  to  La  Linea  de  la  Coiicepci6ii,  a  town  (30,000  inhab.)  on 
the  Spanish  frontier,  Vl^  M.  from  (Gibraltar,  beyond  the  neutral  zone 
(p.  418).  During  the  siege  of  1727  the  Spaniards  took  advantage  of 
an  armistice  to  construct  an  entrenchment  between  the  Bay  and  the 
Mediterranean,  defended  at  the  W.  end  by  the  Castillo  de  San  Felipe 
and  at  the  E.  by  the  Castillo  de  Santa  Barbara.   In  1810,  however, 
these  works  were  razed  by  the  British  at  the  request  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  as  the  Spanish  army  under  Ballesteros,  which  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar,  feared  that  they  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  French.   La  Linea  is  thus  now  an  undefended 
town,  Inhabited  mainly  by  labourers,  among  whom  are  many  returned 
convicts.    The  market  of  Gibraltar  is  supplied  from  the  VegetabL. 
Gardens  of  La  Linea,  which  extend  on  the  N.  to  the  Sierra  Carbonera. 
About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.E.   of  La  Linea  is  Campamento  ^  a  village  of 
labourers  and  smugglers,  and  also  a  sea-bathing  resort,  containing  several 
handsome  villas.    It  bas  a  small  encalyptas-grove.    About  1/2  ^'  farther 
on  is  Puente  Mayorga  or  Orange  Orove^  the  port  of  San  Boque. 

48.  From  Gibraltar  to  Cadiz  vi&  Tangier. 

A  steamer  of  the  CompaHia  Trasallantica  leaves  Gibraltar  every  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  7  a.m.  for  Tangier,  and  goes  on  thence  at  10.30  a.m. 
to  Cadity  which  it  reaches  at  5.30  p.m.  It  starts  for  the  return-journey 
on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Friday.  —  Communication  with  Tangier  (ca.  40  M.,  in 
2^/t  hrs.)  is  also  maintained  by  small  Local  Boats  (used  chiefly  for  bringing 
cattle  from  Tangier),  plying  thrice  weekly  (first-class  fare  by  the  steamers 
of  Messrs.  Bland  A  Ck).  10  p.,  return-fare  18  p..  second-class  6  p.  •,  by  the 
Spanish  steamer  ^Pi^lago'  15  p.,  6  p.).  Their  oifices  in  Tangier  are  below 
the  Small  Sooco.  The  hours  of  starting  are  very  irregular.  These  steamers 
may  be  hired  for  special  excursions  (ca.  iOl.).  —  Tariff  for  landing  and  em- 
barking at  Gibraltar,  see  p.  417;  at  Tangier,  see  p.  424;  at  Cadiz,  see  p.  470. 

The  excursion  to  Tangier  is  well  worth  making  in  good  weather  for 
its  charming  views  of  sea  and  land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highly 
interesting  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  world  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Moor. 
The  passage  thence  to  Cadis  is  recommendnd  to  good  sailors  only. 

CHbraltar^  see  p.  416.  —  The  steamer  traverses  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar.  To  the  right  is  the  Punta  Camero  (p.  418),  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sierra.de  los  GaztUes  (p.  416).  To  the  left  rises  the 
limestone  mass  of  the  Sierra  BuUones  (2710  ft. ;  the  Abyla  of  the  an- 
cients), the  African  'Pillar  of  Hercules'  (p.  419).  Its  Moorish  name, 
Djtbel  MULsa  ('hill  of  M(isa'),  like  that  of  Gibraltar,  commemorates 
one  of  the  Moorish  conquerors  of  Spain  (comp.  p.  420).  On  the 
treeless  coast  of  Andalusia,  which  Is  enlivened  only  by  the  numerous 
ancient  watch-towers  (atalayas)y  appears  the  town  of  Tarifa^  at  the 
landward  end  of  a  small  isthmus,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Pwnia 
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Moffoqui,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  (86°  N. 
lat.).  The  opposite  coast  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  the  Angeray  t 
wild  tribe  of  Berbers,  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
In  the  distance  appear  the  white  houses  of  Tangier,  in  the  middle 
of  a  beautifully  curyed  bay,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cape  Maiabata. 


Tangier.  —  Arrival.  A  new  Pier  has  recently  been  built,  by  which 
the  landing  is  much  facilitated  (pier-dues,  60  c.)>  The  Custom  Houh  Exam' 
ination  is  lenient,  and  a  passport  is  not  reqnired. 

Hotels.  *HdTBL  CoMTiNBMTAL  (PI.  G,  D,  8,  4),  in  a  aoiet  tituation  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour,  with  a  fine  view  of  tite  sea,  English 
management,  pens.  10-12#.;  •Hot.  Villa  db  Fbancb,  well  situated  on 
the  hill  above  the  Socco  de  Barra  (PI.  A,  5),  1  M.  from  the  harbour,  re- 
commended for  a  stay,  pens.  10-12«.  —  Less  pretending;  Hot.  Bbistol, 
in  the  Small  Socco,  near  the  British  Post  Office,  pens.  S-lOto.,  well  spoken 
of;  ♦H6t.  New  Yobk,  on  the  beach  outside  the  town  (PI.  C,  D,  6),  »/x  M. 
to  the  S.  of  the  harbour,  with  a  small  garden,  pens.  IQt. ;  *HdT.  Cbgil,  near 
the  New  York,  pens.  10s. ;  HdT.  Obiental,  behind  the  Great  Mosque,  near 
the  British  Consulate  (PI.  B,  6),  good  cuisine,  recommended  in  winter, 
pens,  from  8s.  —  Fiension  Valentina  (German),  on  the  Fez  Boad  (comp.  PI.  A, 
0,  6),  V*  ^'  f"^™  the  Socco  de  Barra,  pens.  6-9s.  —  Wine  is  not  included 
in  the  above  charges.  Payment  is  expected  in  British  or  Spanish  money 
at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

OafSs.  French  Cafl^  in  the  Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  G,  4,  6),  next  door  to 
the  British  Post  Office.  There  are  several  Asrtiib  Coffee  MoutUy  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  guides,  who  arrange  evening  entertainments  for  the  tourist, 
with  invited  guests  and  Moorish  musicians.  On  these  occasions  a  charge 
of  1  p.  is  made  for  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee. 

Post  Offioes.  The  Britith^  French^  and  Spanish  Offices  are  all  in  the 
Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  C,  4,  5).  —  Telegraph  OfAoes.  BritUh  Telegraph  Offiet, 
on  the  way  to  the  Marshan  (PI.  A,  3,  2);  Spanish  Telegraph  Office  (PLC, 4), 
near  the  SmaU  Socco  (PI.  C,  4). 

Banks.  Comptoir  National  SEscompte  (PI.  C,  4),  to  the  "S.  of  the  SmaU 
Socco ;  HUsener  A  JoacMnusohn^  near  the  Small  Socoo  (Fnente  Kuera); 
Nahon  (PI.  B,  5),  to  the  S.  of  the  main  street. 

Oriental  Bazaars.  Joseph  Sadeh^  opposite  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(PI.  B,  5);  Bensakin  /.,  near  the  B&b  el-Faez  (PI.  A,  5);  Bensakin  //.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town;  Oriental  Bazaar y  in  the  main  street,  opposite  the  Great 
Mosque.    Not  more  than  half  the  price  demanded  should  ever  be  offered. 

Photographs.  CaoiUa^  next  door  to  the  British  Consulate  (PI.  B,  6)-, 
Maeleod  A  Brashy  near  the  Small  Socco. 

Guides,  not  indispensable  in  the  town,  5-10  p.  per  day  (careful  bar- 
gaining necessary). 

Saddle  Horses  and  Mules.  At  the  hotels  (see  above).  3  p.  per  half- 
day,  5-7  p.  per  day;  Pedro ^  in  the  Socco  de  Barra,  adjoining  the  (}ormaa 
Bmbassy;  Mevghiy  on  the  way  to  the  beach.  —  Donkeys  may  be  hired  in 
the  Socco  de  Barra,  IVi-lVa  P-  P®'  <^*y»  with  driver  2V«  p. 

Baths  at  the  hotels.  —  Sea  Baths  (PI.  C,  D,  6).  DOicias  de  la  Ptofth 
Pcwaiso  de  la  Playa,  open  from  May  to  Oct.,  bath  26  c.,  with  eostumefiUe. 
Poor  Spanish  caf^-restaurants  are  attached  to  the  baths.  The  beach  is 
excellent. 

British  Legation  (Sir  Arthur  Nicholson;  PI.  C,  5),  outside  the  town, 
near  the  Hdtel  Villa  de  France.  —  IF.  S.  Oonsnlate  General  (Bamuel  B. 
Chmmere;  PI.  B,  5),  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town.  —  British  OoBSvlsts 
{Herbert  E.  White;  PI.  B,  6),  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Great  Mosque. 

English  Church  Servioe  on  Sun.  at  10  a.m.,  during  the  winter  and  the 
early  spring  months,  in  the  handsome  new  English  Church  above  the  Socco 
ie  Barra  (PI.  A,  5).    Presbyterian  Serrioe  in  the  chapel  near  the  ro«^ 
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leading  from  the  Socco  de  Barra  to  the  beach.  —  Spanish  Boxoan  OathoUo 
Ohoroh  (PI.  B,  5),  in  the  main  street. 

English  Physician.    Dr.  P.  C.  Smithy  Villa  Valentina  (see  p.  424). 

Spanish  Theatre,  near  the  American  Consulate  General  (PI.  B,  5),  per- 
formances in  winter  only.  —  Horse  Baces  in  spring  and  summer  in  the 
Babana  valley  (p.  428).  —  Display  of  "Arab  Horsemanship  or  '•Fantatiet' 
(1Mb  el  Barood)  on  Mohammedan  festivals  at  the  Socco  de  Barra  or  the 
Marshan.  —  The  Sport  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  includes  pig-sticking, 
fox-hnnting,  and  the  shooting  of  partridges,  woodcocks,  snipe,  and  hare. 

Steamers.  To  London  by  the  Foneood  Co.,  every  3  weeks  (8<.);  to 
Marseilles  by  the  French  Packet  every  fortn^t  (100  fr.)  ^  to  Hamburg  by 
the  Woermawn  Line  twice  a  month  (8  days  ;  200  Jl)  \  to  Brake  and  Hamburg 
▼la Lisbon  and  Oporto,  by  the  Oldenburg d:  Portuguese  Co.,  once  a  month; 
to  Barcelona  and  Genoa  by  the  Sioman  Line. 

Ohief  Attractions  (two  days).  Ist  Day.  Morning:  Main  Street  and  SmaU 
Socco  (p.  426);  aocco  de  Barra  (p.  427);  Marehan  (p.  427);  KaO^a  (p.  427). 
Afternoon :  Walk  on  the  Beach  (p.  428).  —  2nd  Day.  Excursion  to  Cape 
Spartel  and  the  Orotto  o/ Hercules  {g.  423).  —  Strangers  should  not  attempt 
to  enter  the  mosques  or  approach  the  tombs  of  Mohammedan  saints,  and 
they  should  avoid  the  side-streets  after  dusk. 

Tangier  or  Tangiers,  Arab.  Tandja,  the  capital  of  the  Moroccan 
province  of  Hadbat,  the  chief  commercial  town  of  Morocco,  and  the 
seat  of  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers,,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  hilly  W.  margin  of  the  shallow,  semicircular  Bay  of 
Tangiera,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  Tingia  (p.  426). 
Pop.  12,000.  The  white  houses  of  the  town  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  old  gates  and  towers,  and  on  the  highest  point,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Marshan  (p.  427))  rises  the  Kasba  or  Kasaba  (citadel). 
In  spite  of  the  copious  stream  of  Spanish  and  other  European  im- 
migrants, who  now  form  about  one-third  of  the  population,  Tangier 
still  presents  a  more  characteristic  picture  of  an  Oriental  town  than 
almost  any  other  seaport  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa.  Its  narrow  and 
uneven  streets  hardly  afford  room  for  the  noisy  crowds  and  heavy- 
laden  asses,  and  are  entirely  impassable  for  wheeled  vehicles. 
The  one-storied  houses  of  the  Moors,  overtopped  here  and  there  by 
a  slender  minaret,  have  each  a  small  interior  court  and  present 
nothing  but  a  bare  and  windowless  wall  to  the  street ;  but  there  are 
now  a  great  number  of  houses  built  by  Europea^ns  and  Jews  in  the 
Spanish  style,  with  two  or  more  stories.  After  the  early  morning 
call  of  the  Muezzin  (p.  356)  the  whole  place  is  as  busy  as  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  as  variegated  as  a  kaleidoscope.  The  solemn  Moors, 
stalking  along  in  white  or  coloured  burnous,  yellow  slippers, 
and  brilliant  turban  or  fez,  are  elbowed  by  equally  swarthy  Jews 
of  Morocco  in  black  caftan  and  fez;  while  wild-eyed  Kabyles  from 
the  Berber  villages  of  the  neighbourhood  mingle  with  negro-slaves 
from  the  Interior  of  the  Dark  Continent.  A  few  Arab  sects  wear 
short  pig-tails  like  those  of  the  Spanish  bull-fighters.  Caravans  of 
camels  from  Fez,  Morocco,  etc. ,  may  be  seen  on  Sun.  in  the  Socco 
de  Barra  (p.  427).  ^,^,,,,,  by.GoOQle     ^ 

Besides  the  three  market-places,  the  harbour  is  also  a  s^ene  of 
great  liveliness,  especially  in  the  morning.    Cattle,  poultry,  game, 
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and  eggs  for  Gibraltar  are  almost  always  being  embarked;  tlie  oxen 
are  unceremoniously  and  cruelly  swung  on  board  by  ropes  attacbed 
to  their  boms.  Here,  as  in  the  streets,  every  operation  is  accom- 
panied by  yelling  and  quarrelling. 

The  fllthiness  of  the  streets  is  a  surprize  even  to  the  traveller 
who  has  just  quitted  Spain.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants,  never- 
theless, is  on  tbe  whole  very  satisfactory,  thanks  to  the  advantages 
of  an  almost  unequalled  climate.  The  prevalent  winds  all  blow 
from  the  ocean,  greatly  alleviating  the  heat  in  the  town  and  on  the 
heights  of  the  Marshan  and  Monte  (p.  428)  to  the  W.  of  it,  and 
bringing  frequent  showers  in  the  cool  season  (annual  rainfall  36 
inches).   Snow  and  frost  are  almost  unknown. 

History.  Tingis,  probably  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  straits, 
does  not  appear  in  history  until  the  Roman  period.  Emp.  Auffusttu  en- 
dowed it  with  Roman  citizenship  and  Claudius  made  it  a  Roman  colony. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  territory  of  Tingis  formed  part 
of  the  Spanish  ^Prorincia  niterior**,  and  under  the  constitution  introduced 
by  Diocletian  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Provinda  Mawetania  Tinffitcma. 
In  the  Christian  period  the  town  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  S.  Spain  and 
belonged  in  turn  to  the  Vandals  and  the  Romans  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
About  the  year  TGO.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  M^a^  and  became  tiie 
capital  of  Maghreb  al-AJtgd  -  ,  i.e.  the  *extreme  W.  province*  of  the  Cali- 
phate of  Damascus,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Morocco.  Though  the 
Berber  tribes  of  this  district  ranked  among  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
Islam,  they  did  not  long  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Arabs,  but  established 
their  independence  of  Damascus  as  early  as  741.  For  a  short  time  after- 
wards they  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  were  engaged  either  in  threatening  on  their  own  ac- 
count the  independence  of  the  Moorish  states  of  Spain  or  helpine  thena  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Spanish  Christians.  From  1471  to  1662  Tangier 
belonged  to  Portugal,  and  during  this  period  its  population  was  largely 
modified  by  tbe  immigration  of  Spanish  Jews  and  the  expulsion  of  (he 
Moriscoes  (p.  293).  In  1662  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  as 
part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  Catharine  of  Braganza,  wife  of  Charles  II. 
The  weak  and  unenterprizing  British  rulers  of  the  period  found  it  a  trouble- 
some and  unprofitable  possession,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  encounters 
with  the  Moors,  they  resigned  their  possession  of  Tangier  in  1684,  having 
previously  destroyed  its  fortifications  and  the  long  mole,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible  at  low  water.  Since  then  the  town  has  belonged 
uninterruptedly  to  Morocco.  In  1844  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French  fleet 
under  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Its  present  fortifications,  mounted  with 
somewhat  antiquated  ordnance,  were  constructed  by  British  engineers. 

From  the  landing-place  we  pass  through  the  Bdb  al-Marsd,  or 
Gate  of  the  Port,  which  is  defended  by  two  batteries,  into  the  Main 
Stbebt  or  Rub  des  ChbiStibns  (PI.  C,  B,  4,  5),  which  curves  round 
the  flank  of  the  hill  and  ascends  to  the  Socco  de  Barra  (p.  427). 
Beyond  the  Great  Mosque,  with  its  handsome  portal  and  Giralda- 
llke  tower,  we  reach  the  Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  0,  4,  5 ;  Arab,  tdkh^ 
market),  the  business  focus  of  the  town,  with  the  three  post-offlces 
mentioned  at  p.  424  and  many  shops  and  caf^s.  —  Above  this  inner 
market-place,  to  the  left,  lie  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(PI.  B,  5)  and  the  Morocco  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  street  ends  at  the  Bdh  el-Ddkhl,  or  Inner  Town  Gate,  be- 
yond which  lies  the  Square  of  the  Blacksmiths.   To  the  left  is  the 
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New  Market  (PI.  A,  5),  the  regular  market  for  meat  and  vegetables, 
which  also  commnnlcates  with  the  Outer  Market.  —  A  gate  to  the 
right  of  the  Sqnare  of  the  Blacksmiths  leads  to* the  Union  Market^ 
with  two  long  rows  of  booths  and  a  caravanserai  {Fcndak;  PI.  A,  4) 
on  its  N.E.  side.  Issuing  by  the  N.  gate,  to  the  left  of  this  fondak, 
and  then  following  the  town-wall  to  the  right,  we  pass  (left)  the 
Owisiian  Cemettry  (PI.  A,  4)  and  reach  the  Kasba  and  the  Marshan 
(see  below). 

The  Bdb  el'Faes,  or  Outer  Town  Gate,  opposite  the  Inner  Gate 
(p.  426) ,  opens  on  the  Socco  de  Barra  (PI.  A,  5) ,  Outer  Market^ 
or  Great  Socco ^  a  visit  to  which  on  one  of  the  market-days  (Sun.  and 
Thurs.,  preferably  the  former)  should  on  no  account  be  omitted. 
On  those  days  the  whole  of  the  irregular  and  uneven  space  is 
covered  with  an  indescribable  mass  of  Oriental  humanity.  Through 
the  rows  of  the  sellers,  many  of  whom  are  closely- veiled  and  white- 
robed  women,  press  the  Tangerines,  haggling  noisily  over  every 
purchase.  Smaller  groups  surround  the  jugglers,  snake-charmers, 
and  story-tellers.  Importunate  beggars  thrust  their  mutilated  limbs 
in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by.  In  the  centre  of  the  space  is  the 
sanctuary  of  8idi  Makhfi^  the  patron-saint  of  the  market. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Socco  de  Barra  is  a  bridle-path  (comp. 
PI.  A,  5)  leading  to  the  W.,  past  the  (right)  Villa  of  the  Austrian 
Minister,  to  (8/4  M.)  the  Villa  Sixou,  now  occupied  by  the  Belgian 
vice-consul  and  standing  in  a  beautiful  garden  (fee  to  gatekeeper 

'/2-1  p.). 

At  the  gate  of  this  villa  the  jath  forks.  The  path  in  a  straight 
direction  leads  to  the  Bub  ana  Valley  and  on  to  Cape  Spartd  (see 
p.  428).  That  diverging  to  the  right  sweeps  round  to  the  farther  part 
of  the  Marshan,  the  lofty  plateau  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  Here, 
between  a  Berber  village,  or  doudr,  and  the  precipitous  N.  or  sea 
front,  lies  the  largest  Mohammedan  Cemetery  of  Tangier.  Visitors  are 
admitted,  but  should  not  approach  the  mourners  at  an  interment. 
The  part  of  the  Marshan  adjoining  the  town  is  occupied  by  villas, 
some  of  which  belong  to  Europeans.  On  the  margin  of  the  plateau, 
and  in  some  of  the  adjoining  plots  of  ground,  are  the  remains  of  a 
few  Phoenician  Tombs,  in  the  form  of  rectangles  cut  in  the  living  rock 
and  lying  from  E.  to  W. 

The  E.  end  of  the  Marshan,  about  390  ft.  above  the  town,  is 
occupied  by  the  Kasba  or  Kaiaba(Pl.  A,  B,  2),  the  citadel  of  Tan- 
gier, erected  in  the  15th  cent,  and  now  consisting  of  an  extensive 
group  of  dilapidated  and  unimposing  buildings.  The  Upper  Kasba 
Gate  (PI.  A,  2)  leads  to  the  Naham  Battery  (PI.  A,  1),  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay  of  Tangier  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  (fee  50  c).  A  little  lower  down  are  a  Mosque,  the  Palace 
of  the  Sultan,  the  Residence  of  the  Governor  (Pasha  or  Cadi),  and 
several  Oovemment  Buildings  (comp.  PI.  A,  B,  2,  3).  Some  of  the 
latter   abut  on  a  large   court,    adorned  with  wood-carvings  an< 
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mosaics.  The  Pasha  may  occasionally  be  seen  administering  jnsUoe 
at  the  entrance  of  his  palace.  Strangers  may  generally  obtain  per- 
mission to  ylsit  the  Oovsrnment  Priaony  in  which  the  male  prisonen 
are  herded  together  without  distinction  and  are  occupied  in  basket- 
wearing  and  other  similar  employments.  There  is  a  small  prison 
for  women  close  by.  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Treasury ,  the 
beautiful  rooms  of  which,  resembling  those  of  the  Alhambra,  are 
of  very  early  date  (fee  1  p.).  The  Harem  of  the  Pasha  is  fitted  up 
in  a  similar  style  and  may  be  visited  by  ladies,  who  should  not 
omit  to  provide  themselves  with  sweetmeats  or  other  small  presents 
for  the  inmates  (fee  of  1  p.  to  the  porteress).  —  From  the  E.  OaU 
of  the  Kcuha  (PI.  B,  2)  a  steep  footpath  descends  to  the  town,  of 
the  white  houses  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  beach,  it  soon  offers 
an  unexpected  and  beautiful  *View. 

ExouKsiONs.  At  low  tide  the  sandy  beach  to  the  S.B.  of  the  towi 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  ride.  Beyond  the  Bathing  Flac4t 
(p.  424)  we  may  go  on  to  ('/i-l  hrj  the  Roman  Bridge  over  the  little  river 
Oalerei  and  beyond  this  to  the  Bains  of  Tingig  (Arab.  Tandja  Bdliah 
which  now  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  The  old  Roman  water 
gate  is  still  in  fair  preservation.  From  Tingia  we  may  sweep  round  to 
the  N.  to  the  Torre  Blandllo,  an  old  Moorish  battery  on  Cape  Maldbata 
(p.  421),  a  ride  of  2V«-3V»  hrs.  from  Tangier.  —  Another  pleasant  bridle 
route  leads  inland  (S.W.)  from  the  beach,  passing  between  orange-groves, 
to  the  (11/4  hr.)  village  of  Suani,  Farther  on  it  joins  the  Feg  Road,  by 
which  we  may  return  to  the  Outer  Market  and  the  Upper  Town  Gate. 
—  The  highly  attractive  *Sxcnniion  to  Oape  Spartel  takes  almost  a  whole 
day  (mule  with  guide ,  V/s  p. ;  luncheon  must  be  brought  from  Tangier). 
We  ride  to  the  Villa  Sixou  (p.  427)  either  vi&  the  Marshan  or  vil  the 
Outer  Market,  and  then  descend  into  the  BubatM  Valley^  which  is  watered 
by  the  insignificant  Jew  River  (*U  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Tangier).  From  here 
we  may  ascend  direct  to  the  top  of  the  DJd>el  Kebtr  (1070  ft.),  which  if 
overgrown  with  cistus,  heaths,  and  other  shmbs.  Or  (better)  we  may 
turn  to  the  right  and  visit  the  Monte,  a  summer-colony  of  charming  vil- 
las overlooking  the  sea,  whence  we  regain  the  direct  route  in  */4  hr. 
On  both  routes  we  enjoy,  in  clear  weather,  charming  views  of  the  sea, 
glancing  under  constantly  varying  lights  and  shadows,  and  of  the  Spanish 
coast  with  Cape  Trafalgar  (see  below).  The  main  route  finally  descends  to 
the  (2»/a-3  hrs.  from  Tangier)  Lighthouse  on  the  W.  margin  of  Cape  SparteL 
the  Promontoriwn  Ampelutia  of  the  ancients  and  the  N.W.  extremity  oi 
Africa.  The  lighthouse  was  constructed  and  is  maintained  by  the  great 
maritime  powers  i  its  light  is  visible  for  25  nautical  miles.  It  commands 
fine  view  of  the  ocean.  —  We  may  now  ride  along  the  shore  for 
*/4  hr.  more  to  the  Orotto  of  HercvUee,  in  which  excellent  grindstones  and 
mill-stones  have  been  quarried  from  time  immemorial.  Or,  on  the  way 
back  to  Tangier,  we  may  diverge  from  the  Babana  Valley  to  visit  the 
Olive  Grove  between  the  Jew  Biver  and  the  Fez  Boad  (see  above). 

The  excursions  to  Tetuan  and  other  places  in  the  interior  of  Iforoeoo 
require  a  military  escort,  and  enquiry  must  previously  be  made  at  the 
traveller's  consulate  or  embassy.  The  lack  of  roads,  bridges,  and  inns 
necessitates  costly  preparations  in  the  shape  of  tents,  prov&ions,  guides, 
pack-horses,  and  so  on.  

VoTAGB  TO  Oadiz.  The  steamer  steers  to  the  N.W.  on  leaving 
the  Bay  of  TangieT  and  soon  approaches  the  Spanish  coaat,  from 
which  the  mountains  gradually  recede.  To  the  right,  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  shallow  Bay  of  BarbaU,  rises  Cape  Trafcdga/r,  the  Bro- 
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montorium  Junonis  of  the  Romans  and  the  Tarf  al-agharr  (*cape  ol 
the  cave')  of  the  Moors.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  and  conspicuous 
lighthouse,  the  light  of  which  has  a  range  of  19  sea-miles.  Here, 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  straits,  took  place  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar^ 
in  which  the  British  fleet  under  Nelson  defeated  the  united  French  - 
and  Spanish  fleets  under  Villeneuve  and  Oravina  on  Oct.  21st,  1806, 
paying  for  its  victory  with  the  loss  of  its  famous  admiral.  The  British 
fleet  consisted  of  27  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  2  smaller 
vessels,  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  of  33  ships  of  the  line,  5  frigates, 
and  2  brigs. 

Farther  along  the  sandy  coast  are  the  small  town  of  Corw7,  the 
insignificant  Cape  Rochey  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  de  Sancti  Petri^ 
and  the  I$la  de  Le6n,  with  San  Fernando  (p.  469).  At  last  the  lofty 
quays  and  white  houses  of  Cadiz  rise  from  the  sea,  overtopped  by 
the  New  Cathedral.  The  steamer  skirts  the  "W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula on  which  the  town  lies,  passes  to  the  W.  of  Fort  8d)astidn 
(p.  476),  than  steers  to  the  N.E.,  passes  the  reefs  of  Los  Cochinos 
and  Laa  Puercaa  (p.  472),  and  enters  the  roomy  bay  of  C{idiz  (p.  470). 

49.  From  Bobadilla  (Granada^  Malaga)  to  TJtrera 
(Seville^  Cadiz)  vid  La  Boda  and  Marchena. 

84  H.  Railway  (one  passenger-train  daily)  in  5  hrs.  (fares  19  p.  85, 
14  p.  45,  9  p.  60  c);  to  aaviUey  103  M.,  in  61/4  brs.  (fares  23  p.  45, 17  p.  10, 
11  p.  20  c.)-,  to  Cadiz,  160  M.,  in  9V2  brs.  (fares  34  p.  45,  25  p.,  15  p.  95  c.). 
The  section  between  Marcbena  and  Utrera  is  also-  traversed  by  the  trains 
of  the  direct  line  from  Cordova  to  Cadiz  (p.  864).  —  Bail  way-restaurants 
at  Bobadilla  and  Utrera. 

This  railway  has  little  scenic  interest,  bnt  is  of  importance  as  the 
shortest  link  between  S.E.  Andalusia  (Granada,  Malaga)  and  Seville  and 
Cadiz.  There  is  a  through  first-class  carriage  from  Bobadilla  to  Seville, 
but  other  passengers  have  to  change  at  La  Boda.  Those  for  Cadiz  change 
also  at  Utrera. 

From  Bobadilla  to  (15  M.)  La  Roda^  see  p.  365.  —  The  railway 
runs  towards  the  "W.  22V2  M.  Pedrera  (1510  ft.)  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  line.  —  3OY2  M.  Aguadulce  has  its  name  from  a  spring  of 
'sweet  water',  most  of  the  water  in  this  region  being  brackish. 

From  Aguadulce  a  road  leads  to  the  N.B.  to  (9  M.)  Ettepa,  the  Asiapa 
of  the  Iberians,  which  was  captured  by  Scipio  in  B.  C.  2(77,  the  inhab- 
itants, man,  woman,  and  child,  preferring  death  in  the  flames  to  slavery. 

We  cross  the  Rio  Blanco^  an  affluent  of  the  Genii.  —  371/2  M. 
Osxma,  a  town  of  18,000  inbab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill 
risiug  over  a  fertile,  corn-growing  plain.  It  was  the  Vrso  of  the 
Romans,  a  colony  whose  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  Caesar,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship.  The  Romans  also 
called  it  Qemina  Urhanorum,  because  it  was  garrisoned  by  two 
legions,  both  from  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  the  Oxuna  of  the  Moors, 
and  since  1562  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Osuna.  The 
GoLBGiATA,  dating  from  1534,  possesses  a  fine  Crucifixion  by  Ribera, 
In  the  sacristy  Is  a  Christ  by  Morales,  and  in  the  sagrario  ar«  three 
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early-German  paintings.  The  interesting  crypt  contains  the  tomh« 
of  the  Osuna  family. 

The  wide  plain  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierra  Moreua,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  (p.  413).  Near  (641/2  M.)  Lot 
Ojuelos  the  train  crosses  the  Saladoj  a  tributary  of  the  Corbones. 
A  little  farther  on  we  cross  a  small  salt  lake  and  the  Corbones  itself. 

57  M.  Marchena,  the  junction  of  the  direct  railway  from  Cor- 
dova to  Cadiz  (p.  364).  The  loftily-situated  old  town  (11,800  inhab,), 
still  partly  girdled  by  crumbling  walls,  has  a  Palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  (Ponce  de  Leon).  The  church  of  San  Juan  contains  a  cedar- 
wood  coro  and  a  good  Flemish  high-altar  (ca.  1600).  The  ancient 
name  of  this  town  is  unknown. 

611/2  M.  Panadas;  65  M.  Arahal.  The  line  crosses  the  Guadctknit^ 
-r-  From  (74  M.)  Empalme  de  Mordn  the  Siena  Nevada  is  visible  In 
very  clear  weather. 

A  Bbanch  Railway  (8/4  hr. ;  fares  2  p.  75  c,  2  p.,  1  jp.  36  c.)  runs  froia 
Empalme  to  (2  M.)  Coronil  and  (12  M.)  Moron  de  la  Frontera  (Fonda  de 
la  Estacidn;  Fonda  Nueva),  the  ancient  Arumi,  a  finely  situated  town 
(14,360  inhab.),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadaira  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  de  Mordn.  It  possesses  the  ruins  of  a  huge  Moorish  Castle  and 
large  Chalk  and  Marlle  Quarries.  The  'Tortas  de  Mor<5n\  a  kind  of  cake, 
enjoy  a  wide  reputation. 

We  traverse  a  plain,  overgrown  with  cactus,  aloes,  and  dwarf 
palms.  —  84  M.  Utreraj  and  thence  to  Seville  and  Cadiz,  see  R.  51b. 

50.  Seville. 

Bailway  Stations.    1.  Estaci6n  de  Cdrddba  (PI.  D,  5,  6 ;  restaurant),  in 
the  Barrio  de  los  Humeros,  to  the  W.  of  the  city  and  near  the  Goitdal* 
quivir,  for  the  trains  to  Cordova,  Alcazar,  and  Madrid  (B.  40),  to  H^rida  vii 
Tocina  (R.  56),   and  to  Huelva  (R.  53).   —  2.  Edacidn  de  Cadiz  (PI.  Q^  1 
restaurant),   to  the   S.E.,  on  the  Prado  de  San  Sebastian,  for  the  lin« 
Cadiz  (R.  51  b)  and  the  trains  to  Alcald  de  Quadaira  and  Carmona  (p.  462). 
At  both  stations  the  trains  are  met  by  the  omnibuses  of  the  larger  h( 
and  by  cabs  (one-horse  cab  for  1-2  pers.   1  p.,  each  article  of  lu^^ 
Y*-!  P- »  comp.  p.  431).    No  driving  is  allowed  in  Seville  on  Maundy  Tin 
day  or  Good  Friday,  the  traveller  has  then  to  walk  and  engage  a  poi 
(moto  de  cordel). 

Steamers  ply  from  Seville  to  San  LUcar  de  Barrameda  (p.  483  \  start 
twice  weekly  from  the  Tower  of  Gold),  and  also   to  most  other  Spj 
ports,  Marseilles,  England,  Belgium.  Hamburg,  etc.  —  A  small  local  ww 
runs   daily  to  and  from   Coria  (p.  463),   starting  at   the  Muelle  Barrso^ 
del  Rio. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  *Hotbl  de  Madbid  (PI.  aj  D,  4),  Calle  de  Kiett* 
dez  Nunez  2,  at  the  corner  of  the  Plaza  del  Pacffico,  with  a  ddpendj 
(PI.  b  i  D,  4),  a  large  court,  with  palms,  a  fine  dining-hall  in  the  Madic| 
style,  and  baths;  pens.  15-30  (in  July,  August,  and  Sept.  12V«  ?.)•  *HoT.  ._ 
Pabis  (PI.  c;  D,  4),  Pla^a  del  Pacffico,  with  a  well-furnished  depend«idlF 
fPl.  dj  D,  4),  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  square,  well  managed,  pens. 
10  p.  The?e  two  are  hotels  of  the  first  order.  —  Less  pretending :  *] 
DE  Roma  (PI.  e;  D,  4).  Plaza  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria,  pens.  10  p. ;  K^ 
EuBOPA  (PL  f;  £1^4),  FTaza^an  Fernando  10,  pens.  8-12  p. ;  Hot.  db  Lf«L„,. 
TBBRA  (PI.  g;  D,  4),  Plaza  San  Fernando  13,  with  a  fashionable  SpMllk< 
clientele,  pens,  from  8  p  ,  well  spoken  of.  —  Anglo- American  Hotel  (Jlb^' 
BjOrkman;  PI.  i,  B  4),  Plaza  de  8an  Fernando,  pens.  7-12  p.  --  OaMW  ill- 
Hu«sped«»  (<iomp.  p.  xxii).    PeniMaar,  Plaza  Saa  Fernando  20}  Fimdm  "    * 
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iforto,  Calle  Moratin^Za  Provineiana,  Calle  de  Tetuan  12;  El  CisneyFranciay 
Calle  de  Hendez  Nunez  7;  Pension  de  Don  Marcos  de  kt  Rosa,  Calle  de  lo8 
Abades  6,  with  a  fine  patio,  in  the  Spanish  style,  pens,  from  Dp.  —  In  the 
Semana  Santa  (p.  433)  and  daring  the  Feria  (p.  434)  charges  are  doubled, 
and  accommodation  cannot  be  counted  on  unless  ordered  in  advance.  The 
hotels  are  then  all  oyer-crowded,  and  those  who  dislike  noise  and  confusion 
should  look  for  a  private  house. 

Oafea  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  *Ca/4  America,  *C.  Central,  C.  Goldn,  all  in  the 
Calle  de  las  Sierpes;  G.  Comercio,  Calle  de  la  Cuna  (PI.  D,  3;  music  in  the 
evening);  C.  de  BordallOy  Plaza  de  San  Fernando  20;  La  Perla,  Calle  de 
Oranada  6.  —  Oonfeotionert  (Confiterias),  Antonio  Hernandez^  Calle  de  las 
Sierpes  1;  Martinet  Colorado^  Calle  de  las  Palmas  12;  Manuel  Gutierrez^ 
Calle  de  la  Sierpes  86;  Buen  QustOy  Calle  Cerrajeria  18.  The  sugared  fruits 
of  Seville  are  excellent. 

Eeataaronts  (comp.  p.  xxiiil.  *'Beitaura»t  Svizo,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes 
i^Xso  pastekria  or  pastry-cook);  El  Pasaje  de  Oriente.  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  76, 
not  expensive ;  Restaurant  EiHtcAa,  see  p.  458.  —  Beer.  CerveeeHa  Inglesa, 
Calle  de  Gampana  6  (PI.  D,  4) ;  Manuel  GuHerrez  (also  confectioner) ,  see 
above;  La  Oaditana,  Calle  Palmas  6. 

Wine  Booms  (Tabemas).  Pasaje  de  la  Magdalena,  Calle  de  Mcndez 
Nunez,  opposite  the  Hot.  Madrid;  Las  Delidas,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  64; 
Italica,  Calle  Velazquez  8.  Genuine  ManzaniUa  Wine,  so  named  from  the 
Manzemilia  Real,  a  kind  of  rue  (Artemisia  granaiensis  Boiss.),  may  be  had 
at  all  these  *tabemas\  It  is  drunk  out  of  tall  and  narrow  glasses  (ca%as, 
ccMitas)  to  an  accompaniment  of  oysters  (ostriones,  ostras),  fish,  crabs 
(langostinos),  or  snails  (caracoles)  in  sauce. 

Cabs  (stands  in  the  principal  Plazas).  With  one  horse,  1-2  pers.  per 
drive  Ip.,  perhr.  2  p.,  at  night  2  and  3 p.;  3-4  pers.  IVa,  2V»,  ^V«»  and 
4  p.  With  two  horses,  1-4  pers.,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  p.  —  The  night-fares  are 
dne  from  midnight  to  sunrise.  Small  luggage  25  c.,  each  trunk  50  c.,  if 
over  65  lbs.  1  p.  No  charge  for  luggage  is  made  on  the  two-horse  cabs.  — 
All  fibres  are  raised  or  even  doubled  daring  the  Semana  Santa  and  Feria, 
and  bargaining  is  advisable.  The  luggage-tarifl',  however,  remains  un- 
changed. 

Tramways  (electric).  From  the  Pla/a  San  Fernando  (PI.  E,  4)  to  Triana 
(PI.  F  6)  every  10  min. ;  to  Calzada  vi&  the  University,  Mercado,  San  Pedro, 
and  Santa  Catalina,  hourly.  —  From  the  Plaza  de  la  Oonstltucitfn  (PI.  E,  3) 
to  the  Barrio  de  la  Macarena  (PI.  A,  2);  to  the  Puerta  del  Osario  (PI.  D.  !)• 
to  the  Parque  (PI.  H  2,  3),  vi&  the  (Jalle  Heman  Colon,  Cathedral,  AlciJ/ar^ 
Paseo  de  Santelmo  ,  every  6  min.  in  the  afternoon  during  the  Corso.  —  Cars 
run  from  8  a.m.  till  10  or  11p.m.;  fare  10  c,  beyond  the  city-gates  20  c. 
Poat  and  Telegraph  Office  (Correo  y  TeUgrafos;  PI.  D,  4),  Calle  de 
San  Acasio  1,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes.  Poste  Restante 
letters  are  distributed  12  2,  8-4.45,  and  5.30-7  p.m. 

Physicians.  Dr.  J.  DaUhrook,  Zaragoza  12;  Dr.  Karminsly,  Calle  Mora- 
tin  10  (speaks  English  and  French) ;  Dr.  Ediiardo  Fedriani,  Calle  Venera  18 
(also  surgeon).  —  Chemist.    Farrndda  del  Olobo,  Calle  de  Tetuan. 

Baths  (BcMos).  Hotel  de  Madrid,  see  p.  430;  Quinta  de  la  Florida,  Calle 
de  la  Industria  (Barrio  de  San  Bernardo);  Gonzalez  Renddn,  Calle  de  Jestis  12 ; 
Gutiirrez  Quintana,  Calle  de  las  Madeja^. 

Banks.  BasiUo  del  Camino  y  ffei-manos,  Calle  Castelar  24;  Hijos  de  P.  L. 
Suidobro,  Calle  de  Tarifa  6;  Mae  Andrews  d;  Co.,  Calle  Guzman  el  Mueno  2; 
Y.  M,  de  Ybarra  6  Hijos,  Calle  de  San  Jose  5;  Ed.  HoSl,  Calle  de  los  Reyes 
Catolicos  25;  CrSdit  Lyomtais,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  87. 

Shops.  Pans  (Abanicos)  and  Castanets  (CartaSiuelas  or  PdMlos)  of  olive- 
wood:  Bazar  SeviUemo,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  48;  Garrido,  Ortiz,  A  Co.,  Calle 
de  Tetuan  43;  Caldwell^  Piazza  del  Pacifico  4.  —  Mantillas:  Basilio  del 
Camino  y  Hermanos,  Vadilla  Zabala  y  Peiri,  J.  Ortiz  &  Co.,  Calle  Francos  50, 
48,  and  23.  —  Gditabs  :  Boto  y  SoUtres,  Calle  de  Cerrajeria  7.  —  Gloves  : 
Bipdlito  Qelpj  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  84.  —  Photogeaphs  :  Julio  Beauchy, 
Calle  de  Bioja  24.  —  Old  Pictubes  :  Karl  Schlatter,  Calle  de  G^nova  4. 
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Booksellers.  Juan  Antonio  F4,  Tomdi  8ane^  Galle  de  las  Sierpes  91 
and  92;  CcOdwell,  Piazza  del  Paciflco  L 

Olabs.  Oireulo  de  Ldbradores^  Galle  de  las  Sierpes  99:  Centra  MereanUl^ 
same  street,  46;  CtMtino  Militar.  same  street,  63;  AUnto  y  Socitdad  de  Exemr- 
siones,  same  street,  42,  with  a  small  archseological  collection;  CeutM 
SeHlkmo^  Galle  Tetuan  40.  Large  balls  are  given  by  the  clubs  in  winter. 
Visitors  may  be  introduced  by  members. 

Oontnls.  British,  E.  F.  Johnston^  Galle  de  Guzman  el  Bueno  2 ;  U.  8.  A., 
Samuel  B.  Caldmll^  Plaza  del  Paciflco  4.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  Leeuk^  San 
Fernando  5. 

English  Ohoroh  Service  on  Sun.  forenoon  in  the  Plaza  del  HnseO) 
entr.  by  the  Galle  de  San  Vicente.    Also,  Seameri*t  Mssion  Rooma. 


Promenades.  The  most  fashionable  promenade  and  corso  of  the  city 
is  the  Paseo  de  la$  Delidae  (PI.  H,  3 ;  p.  45S),  much  frequented  on  the  after- 
noons of  Sun.  and  holidays  by  the  beflowered  beauties  of  Seville.  The 
adjoining  Parqu*  Maria  Luisa  (PI.  H,  2;  p.  458)  and  the  Pateo  de  CriaHna 
(PI.  G,  3,  4 ;  p.  457)  are  also  much  frequented  by  elegant  carriages  in  the 
afternoon  during  the  Corso.    The  liveliest  time  in  summer  is  6-8  p.m. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xzviii).  ^TecOro  de  San  Fernando  (PI.  D,  E,  4)^  Calle  de 
Tetuan,  built  in  1847,  for  opera  and  ballets;  places  and  prices  sim.ilar  to 
those  of  the  Teatro  Real  in  Madrid  (p.  53).  —  Teatro  de  Cervaniee  (PI.  C,  4), 
Galle  Amor  de  Dios,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  for  dramas  and  equeatrlan 
performances.  —  The  Teatro  del  Duque  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  Plaza  del  Daque  de 
la  Victoria,  and  the  Teatro  de  Eelava  (PI.  G,  o\  a  summer-theatre  (with 
caf^)  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Puerta  de  Jerez,  are  both  used  for  zarzuelas 
(p.  58)  and  farces;  the  performances  at  the  former  are  generally  on  tbe 
*hour''  system  (see  p.  68). 

Places  of  Amusement,  of  a  characteristic  Andalusian  description.  The 
*Sal6n  de  Oriente,  Galle  Trajano  10  (PI.  C,  4)  and  the  *Sal<in  Becreativo^  Calle 
Almirantazgo  7  (PL  F,  3,  4),  are  carried  on  expressly  for  strangers  (adm. 
6  p. ;  see  notices  in  hotels).  A  more  popular  establishment  is  the  C^4  de 
Novedades^  Galle  Santa  Maria  de  Gracia  (Pi.  D,  4).  Admission  is  free,  but 
the  visitor  is  expected  to  order  coffee,  manzanilla  wine,  or  the  like.  The 
Dances,  invariably  illustrating  some  theme  of  love,  are  generally  performed 
by  one  person  to  the  music  of  a  guitar,  while  the  seated  chorus  marks 
the  time  by  clapping  of  hands  and  encourages  the  dancer  by  cries  of  arrey 
corre,  anda!  The  Songs  are  always  solos,  and  the  accompanyist  is  often  a 
real  virtuoso  on  the  guitar,  still  the  popular  instrument  of  Seville.  The 
songs  and  dances  are  an  interesting  survival  of  Old  Seville,  but  the  visitor 
must  not  pitch  his  hopes  too  high.  —  The  performances  in  the  suburb  of 
THana  (p.  459)  are  of  immemorial  antiquity,  but  ladies  are  not  advised  to 
frequent  them.  This  is  the  home  of  the  genuine  gipsies,  known  bere  as 
Flamencoe^  and  they  have  preserved  many  of  their  characteristic,  mainly 
Oriental,  dances  and  songs.  The  Cantee  Flamencoe  usually  consist  of  three 
or  four  lines  (coplas,  couplets)  and  afe  composed  in  the  gipsy-Spanish 
dialect  of  Andalusia  A  large  number  of  the  Cantee  Flamencoe  are  given  in 
the  Romanceroe  of  Ferndn  Caballero^  Emilio  Lafuente  Akdntara,  and  Rodrigo 
Marin,  and  in  the  collection  of  Demofilo  (Sevills,  1881 ;  1  p.). 


Bull  Ring  {Plaza  de  Torot;  PI.  F,  4,  5),  an  imposing  building  with  » 
diameter  of  220  ft.  and  room  for  14,000  spectators.  Celebrated  Corridat 
(p.  xxix)  take  place  on  Easter  Sunday  (Domingo  de  Remrrecd&n)  and  duriog 
the  Feria  (p.  434). 

Horse  Races  take  place  in  April  and  Nov.  in  the  Hipddromo  (p.  45S) 
in  the  Llanos  de  Tablada.  to  which  steamers  then  ply  from  the  Golden 
Tower  (p.  457). 

Bicycle  Club  (Velot  Club)  in  the  Pista,  at  the  ^^f.th|e>  Pasco  de  !»• 
licias  (p.  458).  Digitized  byT::iaOgTL 
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The  Ohnrch  FestiTAlt  of  Seville  are  among  the  most  important  in  Spain, 
and  still  attract  crowds  of  strangers,  though  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  brilliancy.  On  these  days  prices  are  everywhere  raised  (comp. 
p.  131)  and  the  sights  of  the  city  are  practically  inaccessible.  1.  The  Sbhana 
Santa  (Holy  Week).  A  characteristic  feature  is  seen  in  the  magnificent 
*Pboos88xon8  (Fasos)  OF  THE  Bblioious  Bbothbbhoods  4fofradia$),  which 
bear  profusely  adorned  statues  of  saints  (Imdginu)  through  the  streets  in 
litters  illuminated  with  a  multitude  of  candles.  In  front  march  the 
gendarmes  and  so-called  'Romans',  followed  by  the  masked  members  of 
the  brotherhoods,  white-robed  girls,  members  of  the  town-council,  and 
musicians.  The  processions  follow  the  narrow  CaUe  de  las  Sierpet  (p.  449) 
to  the  Plaza  de  la  Comtituci6n  (p.  448),  where  the  SfShr  Alcalde  Pretidente, 
or  Mayor  of  the  city,  is  greeted  as  he  stands  on  a  platform  in -front  of  the 
city-hall.  They  then  proceed  through  the  CaUe  Canovas  to  the  Cathedral^ 
and  either  pass  round  or  through  the  latter,  the  dusky  recesses  of  which 
offer  a  strange  appearance  when  they  are  lit  up  by  the  flickering  candle- 
light of  the  procession.  Beyond  the  cathedral  the  processions  pass  the 
Oiralda  (p.  440)  and  traverse  the  Callei  de  Placentines^  Francos,  and  Culebras, 
the  Fkua  San  Salvador,  and  the  Calles  de  la  Cuna  and  de  Cerrajeria.  The 
first  procession  takes  place  on  Pahn  Sunday  (Domingo  de  Ramos),  and  others 
on  Wednesday,  Maundy  Thursday,  and  Good  Friday^  all  late  in  the  afternoon 
(por  la  tarde).  There  is  also  an  early  morning  (de  madrugada)  procession 
on  Good  Friday.  —  The  best  point  of  view  is  the  grand  stand  erected  in 
front  of  the  city-hall  (seat  for  all  four  days  10  p.).  Single  seats  at  different 
parts  of  the  route  may  be  obtained  for  1  p.  per  day  or  3V»  p.  for  the  series. 
Those  who  can  bear  a  little  fatigue  may  easily  see  everything  from  the 
curb-stone. 

The  following  celebrations  take  place  within  the  cathedral: 
Palm  Sdndat.  Consecration  of  palms  and  olive-branches  in  the  morn- 
ing. —  TuESDAT  and  Wbdnesdat.  Vocal  Passion  music.  On  Wed.,  at 
10  a.m.,  the  Veil  of  the  Temple  ('Velo  Blanco')  is  rent  in  twain,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  thunder.  At  9  p.m  the  Miserere  of  Eslava  is  performed 
in  the  capilla  mayor ,  followed  by  a  procession'  bearing  the  Sacrament 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Sagrario  (p.  448).  —  On  Maondt  Thubsdat,  at 
6.80  a.m. ,  takes  place  the  Consecration  of  the  Oil  (Santos  Oleos),  in  presence 
of  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  the  Town  Council,  the  University,  and  other 
dignitaries.  Procession  with  the  Sacrament  to  the  Honumento  (p.  444). 
The  Washing  of  Feet  takes  place  at  3  p.m.  in  the  transept,  opposite  the 
choir.  The  (7ompfe<a«  and  Tiniehlas  are  then  sung  till  10  p.m.,  after  which 
a  second  performance  is  given  of  Eslava's  Miserere.  —  Good  Fbidat.  Passion 
Sermon  at  6  am.  ^  Horas  and  OJlcios  at  7  a.m. ^  Tinia>las  in  the  afternoon 
in  presence  of  the  Town  Council.  —  Satdbdat  (Sdbado  Santo).  At  7  a.m. 
consecration  of  the  Cirio  Pascuai,  a  candle  26  ft.  in  length  and  770-880  lbs. 
in  weight.  The  Letanias  Mayores  and  the  Mcus  are  then  celebrated,  and  at 
10  a.m.  the  Revelation  of  the  High  Altar  takes  place  through  the  rending 
of  the  Veto  Negro,  accompanied  by  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  peals  of  thunder, 
and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  (repiqus  de  campanas).  To  the  W.  of  the 
core  bums  the  celebrated  Tenebrario.  —  The  curious  ^Danee  of  the  Six  Boys 
(Seises)  in  front  of  the  high-altar,  an  imitation  of  the  dance  of  the  Israelites 
before  the  Ark,  also  usually  takes  place  on  this  day,  although  not  in- 
cluded in  the  official  programme.  Their  fantastic  dress  is  of  the  period 
of  Philip  III. 

On  the  three  Eastbb  Dats  (Paseua  de  Returrecd&n),  in  front  of  the 
Puerta  de  la  Came,  at  the  Matadero  (p.  458),  takes  place  the  Fbbia  del 
Bastbo,  a  Lamb  Fair,  where  lambs  (corderos)  are  bought  for  the  children, 
who  tead  them  about  the  streets. 

The  second  church-festival  of  Seville  in  point  of  importance  is  La 
Fibsta  del  Samtisimo  Cobpds  (Corpus  Christi),  which  is  also  celebrated  in 
the  cathedral.  A  great  Procession  takes  place  at  10  a.m.,  followed  by  the 
Dance  of  the  Seises  (see  above),  and  there  is  a  second  procession  in  the  after- 
noon, to  lay  *Su  M^jestad'  on  the  high-altar.  The  Seises  also  dance  on 
the  three  days  of  Carnival  and  on  the  Fiesta  de  la  Coneepcion  (Oct.  8th)  and 
seven  following  days. 
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The  FissTA  DB  T0DO8  LOS  Santos  (All  SainU;  Kot.  Ist)  is  marked  by 
a  ProcesHon  (10  a.m.)  to  the  THunfo  (p.  437)  and  a  Te  Deum.  On  the  eve 
of  All  Saints  and  on  All  Sodls  (l^ov.  2nd;  p.  60)  crowds  of  visitors 
repair  to  the  CemeterUt  of  Ban  Fernando  (p.  4k2)  and  San  Josi  (Triasa; 
p.  459),  near  which  a  kind  of  Feria  is  held. 

On  Nov.  23rd «»  special  service  is  held  in  the  Gapilla  Real  (p.  447). 

The  Gblebbation  op  Ghbistmas  (La  Natividad)  is  also  interesting.  At 
this  season  a  Fair  is  held  between  the  Triana  Bridge  and  the  Bull  Bing. 


Popular  Oelebrationt.  The  if(^jo$  and  Majat  of  Seville  are  seen  in 
all  their  glory  in  the  Veladeu  de  San  Juan  and  de  San  Pedro  (June  24th 
and  29th),  celebrated  in  the  Alameda  de  Hercules  (p.  453),  and  even  more 
in  the  various  Romerias,  a  kind  of  kermess,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seville.  The 
chief  Bomerf as  are  the  following : 

Whit-Sundat  :  Romeria  del  Rocio  in  Aknonte.  The  inhabitants  of  Triana 
appear  with  a  chariot  bearing  the  standard  of  ^-Sin-Peeado*  and  a  gaily- 
decorated  tabernacle. 

Sept.  8th  :  La  Consolacidn  de  Utrera  (p.  464).  Special  trains  run  to  Utrera. 

Beginning  of  Octobeb  :  F^ia  de  Santiponce  (p.  460). 

On  the  SuNDATs  of  Octobeb  the  Romeria  de  Torrijot  is  held  at  the 
little  town  of  Salteras  (p.  478).  Most  tourists  content  themselves  with  seeing 
the  return  of  the  'Bomeros'  in  Triana. 

One  of  the  chief  festivals  is  the  ♦Febia,  founded  in  1847  and  held 
from  April  18th  to  April  20th  on  the  Prado  de  San  Sebaetidn  (PI.  O^  1,  2; 
p.  458),  which  still  furnishes  a  charming  picture  of  popular  life,  though 
it  has  lost  some  of  its  most  attractive  features.  The  feria  is  not  so  much 
an  annual  fair  as  an  outing  or  festival  which  the  people,  high  and  low, 
give  to  themselves.  It  should  be  seen  early  in  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing. Every  rich  family  has  its  own  tent,  where  its  members  may  be  said 
for  the  time  being  to  live  the  life  of  their  patio  (p.  435)  in  public. 


Dittribution  of  Time.  Most  of  the  Chubchbs  are  closed  except  in  the 
morning,  but  they  are  open  all  day  in  Easter  Week.  The  Cathrdrat.  is 
always  open  except  from  noon  till  2.30  p.m.  Admission  to  the  parts  at 
present  boarded  otf  requires  the  permission  of  the  architect,  Joaquin  Fer- 
nandez (Galle  de  la  Laguna  14  PI.  E,  4).  There  are  generally  no  stated 
hours  of  admission  to  Pbivatb  Houses,  Ghabitablb  Institutions,  and  the 
like;  and  sometimes  even  the  'silver  key'  fails  to  work.  Admittance  is 
always  more  difficult  on  a  festival,  especially  during  the  Semana  Santa, 
which  plays  havoc  with  all  those  of  the  visitor's  plans  that  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  public  celebrations.  On  other  occasions  the  following 
arrangements  are  generally  observed. 

*Alcdtar  (p.  438),  daily,  11-4.  Tickets  of  admission  and  free  passes 
for  artists  are  issued  at  the  office  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Patio  de  las  Ban- 
deras  (middle  door).    Fee  of  1  p.  to  the  attendant  who  acts  as  guide. 

Archivo  General  de  India* ^  daily,  11-4  (in  summer,  8-11).  Students 
require  a  permit  from  the  Ministerio  de  Ultramar  in  Madrid. 

Ayuntamiento  (p.  448),  daily,  on  application  ^  fee  1  p. 

BibHoteca  Colomhina  (p.  442),  on  week-days,  10-3. 

*Caea  de  Pilatos  (p.  449),  daily,  on  application  •,  fee  Va-l  p. 

Fdbrica  de  Tdbacoe  (p.  458),  daily,  best  between  2  and  3,  by  permission 
of  the  Administrador:  guide  1  p.,  forewoman  of  each  room  20-30  c. 

*Oiralda  (p.  440),  aaily  (50  c.):  no  one  allowed  to  ascend  alone. 

*So8pital  de  la  Caridad  (p.  456),  daily-,  fee  V2-I  P- 

^Museo  Provincial  (p.  464),  daily,  10-3  (Archeeological  Museum  on -Sua. 
till  1p.m.  only);  fee  v«-l  p. 

Permanent  Exhibition  of  Pictures  of  the  ^Sociedad  £con5mica  de  Amigos 
del  Pals',  Calle  de  Bioja  25,  daily,  10-4  j  Ip. 

Univereiiif  Library  (p.  461),  on  week-days,  10-3. 

Chief  Attractions  (3  days).    1st  Day.   Ascent  of  the  Oiralda  (p.  440); 

^^^r^'iP-  *^>»  ^'«'«  <*«  ^  ConstUuddn  (p.448)j  Plata  de  San  Fermmit 

>.  44»);  CaUe  de  la*  Sierpee  (p.  U9).  —  2nd  Day.    AlcdMar  (p.  488);   Cam 
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d*  Ptlertot  (p.  449);  Caridad  (p.  456).  —  3rd  Day.  In  the  morning,  Museum 
(p.  454).  In  the  afternoon,  Pateo  de  Criitina  (p.  457),  Pateo  de  la*  Delicieu 
(p.  458),  and  Parque  Maria  LuUa  (p.  458). 

Seville  or  Sevilla  (33  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  city  of  146,200  inhab., 
the  capital  of  Andalusia  and  of  the  province  of  Seville,  the  seat  of 
a  Captain-General,  an  Archbishop,  and  a  university,  lies  in  a  wide 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  tawny  Guadalquivir,  one  of  the  two  chief 
rivers  of  S.  Spain.  The  'Great  River'  (p.  340)  describes  a  curve 
round  the  W.  side  of  the  city  and  parts  it  from  the  S.W.  suburb  of 
Triana.  The  fall  of  the  Guadalquivir  is  so  slight,  that  the  flood-tide 
is  perceptible  in  its  effects  more  than  60  M.  from  its  mouth.  The 
highest  tide  rises  nearly  6  ft.  above  the  mean  level,  while  the  ebb 
sinks  fully  3  ft.  below  it.  Sea-going  vessels  drawing  16  ft.  can  as- 
cend with  the  flood  to  the  quays  of  Seville,  which  thus  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  a  seaport,  though  64  M.  from  the  sea.  'JLa  Tierra  de 
Maria  8anti8ima\  as  the  Sevillians  proudly  call  the  surrounding 
district,  produces  admirable  olives,  wine,  oranges,  cork,  and  grain. 

As  its  site  is  perfectly  flat  and  almost  destitute  of  natural  pictur- 
esqneness,  Seville  would  hardly  justify  the  old  saying  ^Quien  no  ha 
visto  SevUla  no  ha  visto  maravilla' ,  were  it  not  that  it  combines 
the  peculiarities  of  a  harbour-town  with  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
a  southern  landscape,  and  joins  a  present,  full  of  rich,  sprightly,  and 
harmonious  life,  to  an  abundance  of  artistic  monuments  indicative  of 
a  brilliant  past.  In  Dante's  'Inferno'  (xxvi,  110)  Odysseus  mentions 
Sevilla  and  Ceuta  alone  as  witnessed  by  him  in  passing  the  straits 
of  Hercules. 

In  spite  of  the  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  that  it  inherits  from 
the  Moors,  Seville  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  brightest  cities  on  the 
globe.  Every  open  space  is  planted  with  orange-trees,  palms,  aca- 
cias, and  other  trees.  Everything  in  Seville  is  white,  if  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  at  Jerez  or  Cadiz,  and  the  hrocha  del  hlanquedor  (the 
brush  of  the  whitewasher)  is  constantly  at  work,  now  on  the  walls 
of  the  houses,  now  on  the  stone-slabs  bordering  the  gutters. 

The  Public  Life  of  Seville  is  concentrated  in  the  narrow  Calle 
de  las  Sierpe8(y,Ai9),  the  Plaza  de  la  Con«/tfMcitfn  (p.  448),  and  the 
Plaza  de  San  Fernando  (p.  449). 

The  Pbivatb  Lipb  is  focussed,  according  to  the  Moorish  custom, 
in  the  inner  courts  of  the  houses,  of  which  no  other  town  in  Spain 
can  show  such  brilliant  and  characteristic  examples.  The  houses  of 
Seville  have  seldom  more  than  two  stories,  and  their  street  fronts  are 
always  simple  and  unpretending!  We  first  enter  the  Zaguan^  a  small 
vestibule,  which  is  separated  from  the  Patio  by  a  Cancela,  or  grating. 
The  court  is  uncovered  and  is  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by  an 
arcade,  while  in  one  corner  is  a  wide  staircase  ascending  to  the 
Upper  Floor,  with  its  glass-covered  galleries  overlooking  the  court. 
This  floor  forms  the  winter-dw6lling  of  the  family,  while  in  sum- 
mer they  live  in  the  patio  and  in  the  rooms  opening  off  it.    The 
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latter  have  no  windows,  but  obtain  all  the  light  and  air  that  is 
necessary  through  the  doors  communicating  with  the  court.  The  court 
is  always  paved  with  marble,  and  there  is  generally  a  fountain  playing 
in  the  centre.  A  movable  awning  (toldo  or  vela)  protects  it  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  patio  practically  forms  the  summer-parlour 
of  the  house,  and  the  well-to-do  furnish  it  with  rugs,  sofas,  pianos, 
and  mirrors  and  adorn  it  with  flowers,  foliage  plants,  and  bright- 
plumaged  birds.  Passers-by  can  look  freely  through  the  grating  intx) 
the  court,  which  at  night  is  generally  illuminated  by  coloured  lamps ; 
and  the  stranger  will  find  this  glimpse  of  a  Spanish  domestic  interior 
go  far  to  justify  the  old  German  saying,  *  Wen  Gott  lieb  hat,  dem 
gieht  er  tin  Haus  in  Sevilla  (*He  whom  God  loves  has  a  house  in 
Seville').  In  the  largest  houses  there  are  often  several  patios ,  hut 
all  arranged  in  the  same  axis,  so  that  the  entire  series  is  overlooked 
from  the  principal  entrance.  In  the  extreme  rear  there  is  generally 
a  small  orange-garden. 

The  Climate  of  Seville  (comp.  p.  xxxiii)  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  summer  is  certainly  unhearahly 
warm  (sometimes  touching  115°  Fahr.) ,  but  winter  has  seldom 
a  sunless  day,  and  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown.  Roses  blossom 
throughout  the  entire  winter  and  the  hyacinth  and  crocus  appear  as 
early  as  January.  The  most  charming  season,  corresponding  to  our 
May,  is  the  early  spring  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of 
April.  No  other  town  of  Spain  is  so  delightful  for  a  stay  of  some  time. 

The  HisTOEY  of  Seville  is  somewliat  scanty  in  comparison  with  the 
age,  the  size,  and  the  wealth  of  the  town.  That  it  was  an  Iberian  settle- 
ment is  indicated  by  its  ancient  name  Hispalis.  It  was  situated  on  the 
great  trade-route  from  Oades  (Cadiz)  to  Emerita  (Merida)  and  Salmantica 
(Salamanca).  The  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  chiefly 
owing  to  its  shipping  industry,  is  attested  by  its  position  as  the  second 
capital  of  Beetica  and  by  numerous  inscriptions.  Ceesar  captured  the  town 
in  B.C.  45  and  fostered  it  in  opposition  to  Pompey's  town  of  Cordova, 
naming  it  Colonia  Julia  Romula  and  making  it  one  of  the  Conventtu  Juridid 

►.  275).  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Silingian  Vandal* 
^  11)  and  of  the  Visigotfi*  (441).  Eing  Leovigild  transferred  his  residence  in 
567  to  the  more  central  Toledo,  while  his  son  Eermenegild  or  JErmengild  re- 
mained at  Seville  as  viceroy.  The  latter,  supported  by  the  brothers  Leandar 
and  Isidore^  abandoned  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity,  which  the  Goths 
had  hitherto  professed,  and  rebelled  against  his  father.  Leovigild,  however, 
suppressed  the  revolt  in  584  \  and  a  renewed  rising  in  686  led  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  Hermenegild.  Later,  when  the  Athanasian  faith  obtained  the 
upper  hand  in  Spain,  Hermenegild  and  his  two  supporters,  the  ^Apostles 
of  the  Goths'  and  the  *Religious  Fathers  of  Spain*,  who  presided  at  the 
Concilia  Mitpaknsia  in  690  and  619,  were  canonized. 

In  1712  Seville  (Arab.  Ishbtliya)  was  captured  by  the  Moors  under  MtuA 
and  assigned,  after  the  expulsion  of  i\x%  Christians,  to  the  Arabs  of  Yemen. 
M<isa*s  son  Abd  eWAztz^  the  first  Arab  viceroy  of  Spain,  married  Egilona, 
widow  of  Roderick,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.  His  successor  Ayikh  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Cordova  in  716.  In  1021,  on  the  fall  of  the  Om- 
mayads  (p.  354),  Seville  declared  itself  an  independent  republic,  under 
the  leadership  of  Ahu'l  K&gim  Mohammed  (d.  1042),  an  Arab  of  the  family 
o/  the  Beni'Abbad.  Under  his  successors  Abbad  (al-Mo'tadhid;  1042-69)  aad 
Al-Mo'iamid  (1069-91)  it  eclipsed  Cordova  so  entirely,   that  ita  population 

ose  to  400,000  souls.    The  latter,  unfortunately  for  himself,  invited  the 
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Ahnoravides  (p.  364)  into  the  land,  and  they  took  possession  of  it  on  their 
own  account.  In  1147  Seville  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AtmoTtadet  (p.  364). 
Seville*s  Christian  period  begins  with  its  capture  by  Ferdinemd  III.  (tM 
Saint)  of  Castile  on  St.  Clement's  Day  CNov.  23rd),  1248,  after  a  siege  of 
six  months,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Ibn  al-Ahmar  (p.  380),  Sultan  of 
Granada.  Ferdinand  made  the  city  his  residence,  expelled  about  300,000 
Moors,  and  divided  the  soil  among  his  followers  Cel  Bepartimiento^).  In 
the  struggle  between  Alfonso  X.  {the  Learned;  1252-84)  and  his  son  Sancho 
Seville  remained  loyal  to  the  former  and  won  the  motto  mentioned  below. 
The  most  celebrated  and  most  popular  king  in  Seville  was  Peter  I.  (1360-69), 
surnamed  either  El  Cruel  or  El  Jiuticiero  ('the  judge')  according  to  one's 
point  of  view.  Many  popular  anecdotes  are  still  current  in  Seville  con- 
cerning this  monarch,  who  appears  in  them  sometimes  as  a  kind  of  Blue 
Beard,  some-times  as  a  judge  and  executioner.  He  has  often  been  brought 
upon-  the  stage  by  dramatists  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  literature  as 
by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  'Star  of  Seville*. 

The  discovery  of  America  advanced  Seville  to  an  undreamt  of  im- 
portance. On  Pa]m  Sunday  (Mar.  31st),  1493,  Columbus  was  formally  re- 
ceived here  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage.  The  city  was  investea 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  Transatlantic  trade,  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of 
the  Tribunal  de  las  Indiat^  and  soon  became  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Spain. 

Seville  remained  loyal  even  during  the  episode  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  63) 
and  was  rewarded  by  Charles  V.  with  the  motto  'a6  Hercule  et  Caesare 
nobiliteu ,  a  se  ipsa  fideHteu".  Its  decline  dates  from  the  accession  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  favoured  Cadiz,  whither  the  Council  of  the  Two  Indies  was 
removed  in  1720.  Seville,  however,  has  entered  upon  a  new  period  of 
prosperity,  since  the  dredging  and  regulation  of  the  neglected  channel  of 
the  Guadalquivir  has  brought  back  its  maritime  commerce.  Several 
steamship  companies,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Spanish  coasting  trade,  have 
their  headquarters  here.  —  The  city  is  exposed  almost  every  winter  to 
disastrous  inundations  caused  by  the  Avenidas  (p.  292).  Among  the  most 
destructive  in  recent  years  have  been  the  floods  of  1876,  1881,  and  1892. 

Seville  can  proudly  boast  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  two  chief 
Spanish  painters,  Velazquez  (1559-1660)  and  Murillo  (1617-82).  Other  eminent 
Sevillian  painters  are  Juan  de  las  Roelas  (1558-1626)  and  Francisco  Herrera 
''el  Viejo""  (1676-1664),  and  Seville  was  also  the  home  of  Martinez  Monta^is 
(d.  1648),  the  famous  carver  of  figures  of  the  Saviour.  Among  its  authors 
are  the  dramatist  Lope  de  Rueda  (d.  1667?),  Fernando  de  fferrera  (1634-97), 
Mateo  Aleman  (16501609),  author  of  the  Picaresque  romance  *Guzman  de 
Alfarache',  and  the  poet  and  scholar  Alberto  Lista  (1776-1848).  Cardinal 
Wiseman  (1802-65)  was  bom  at  Seville. 

Music,  however,  has  done  even  more  to  make  it  famous.  It  is  the 
scene  of  MozarVs  'Don  Juan'  and  'Figaro'  and  of  BizeVs  'Carmen' ,  and 
there  are  many  claimants  to  be  the  shop  of  RossinVs  loquacious  barber 
(^numero  quindici,  a  mano  manca'). 

The  Coat-of-Abhs  of  Seville  consists  of  a  throned  figure  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand^ between  S8.  Leandro  and  Isidoro  (p.  436).  The  motto  is  'mwy  noble^ 
mtty  lealy  muy  Mroica  i  invicta*.  Above  is  a  crown  with  a  curious  knot 
(madej'a)  between  the  syllables  no  and  do.  Read  as  a  rebus,  this  makes 
no  madeja  do,  i.e.  no  me  ha  dejado  ('it  has  not  deserted  me'),  and  refers 
to  the  city's  loyalty  to  Alfonso  X.  This  device  ('el  nodo')  is  repeated  on 
every  possible  occasion  in  Seville. 

a.  The  Plasa  del  Triunfo  with  the  Aloasar  and  the  Cathedral. 

A  visit  to  Seville  is  best  begun  at  the  Plaza  del  Tbiunfo  (PI. 
r,  3),  which  is  surrounded  by  three  imposing  buildings  :  the  Lonja 
on  the  W.^  the  Alcazar  on  the  S.,  and  the  Cathedral  on  the  N.  A 
Monument  in  the  middle  of  the  square  commemorates  the  escape 
of  Seville  at  the  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  1st,  1766),  an  escape 
still  celebrated  by  an  annual  procession. 
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The  Oasa  Lonja  (PI.  F,  3),  a  Renaissance  building  184  ft.  squaie 
and  56  ft.  high  to  the  parapet  (antepecho),  was  built  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville  in  1583-98,  under  the  superintendence  of  Juan 
de  Mijares,  from  a  design  (not  very  closely  adhered  to)  of  Juan 
de  Herrera  (p.  111).  The  main  W.  entrance  leads  to  the  handsome 
Patio,  surrounded  by  a  double  arcade,  the  lower  story  in  the  Doric, 
the  upper  in  the  Ionic  style.  The  central  fountain  bears  a  small 
statue  of  Columbus.  A  sumptuous  marble  staircase,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  ascends  to  the  upper  story,  on  which  is  the 
Archivo  Qeneral  de  Indias, 

The  Arohivo  G^eneral  de  Indiat  (adm. ,  see  p.  434) ,  founded  in  1784, 
contains  a  most  extensive  collection  of  doenments  relating  to  the  discoverr, 
conquest,  and  governing  of  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  (in  8i2,000 
legaJoSf  or  portfolios).  A  number  of  the  most  important  documents,  in- 
cluding autographs  of /^«arro,  Fernando  Cortes^  Maff(dha€$(Magdlan),  Balboa^ 
and  Amerigo  Vespueoi  (but  not  Columbus),  are  exhibited  under  glass.  There 
is  also  a  letter  of  Cervantes^  applying  for  one  of  the  four  ofioio*  in  America. 
The  roof  (azoUa)^  reached  by  a  tasteful  staircase,  affords  a  picturesque 
view  of  Seville  and  its  cathedral.  —  On  the  groundfloor  of  the  E.  wing  is 
the  GoNSULADO,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  (conserje  V«-lP')i  with  the  portraits 
of  Spanish  ralers.  In  a  small  acljoining  room  are  portraits  of  eminent 
merchants  of  Seville. 

The  *Alc&zar  (PI.  F,  3 ;  adm.,  see  p.  434),  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
since  the  capture  of  Seville  (p.  437).  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Praetorium,  and  its  original  form  was  that  of  a  huge 
citadel,  forming  the  most  important  portion  of  the  fortification  of 
the  town.  Of  the  ancient  Alcazar,  begun  in  1181  by  Talilkdi^  an 
architect  of  Toledo,  for  the  Almohad  sultan  Ahu  Ya^kub  THisuf,  almost 
nothing  remains.  The  nucleus  of  the  present  structure,  which  is 
much  more  limited  in  extent,  is  due  to  Pedro  the  Cruel  (p.  437)  and 
Henry  11.^  who  caused  it  to  be  erected  by  Moresco  architects,  and 
partly  with  the  remains  of  earlier  buildings  at  Seville,  Cordova, 
Medinat  az-Zahra  (p.  364),  and  Valencia.  Isabella  the  Catholic 
erected  the  chapel  on  the  first  floor.  Charles  V.,  who  was  married 
to  Isabella  of  Portugal  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  built  the 
Court  of  the  Maidens,  added  some  other  rooms,  and  laid  out  the 
gardens.  Philip  II.  is  responsible  for  the  portraits  of  the  kings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  (1610).  An  extensive  restoration  took 
place  under  Philip  IV.  (1624).  Philip  V.,  who  spent  two  years 
here  in  complete  retirement,  added  the  Apeadero  and  the  fish- 
pond. Ferdinand  VI.  erected  the  Oficinas  above  the  baths  of  Man* 
de  Padilla  (p.  440).  The  ravages  of  the  fire  of  1762,  which  destroyed 
many  of  the  artesonado  ceilings,  were  not  made  good  till  1806. 
The  restoration  of  1857  revived  much  of  the  former  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  but  it  was  carried  on  with  little  sense  of  archaological 
accuracy,  and  numerous  motives  were  arbitrarily  borrowed  from  the 
Alhambra.  After  all  these  changes  the  Alcazar  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  Mud^jar  style ;  nevertheless,  the 
extreme  beauty  of  some  of  its  details ,  such  as  the  Court  of  the 
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Maidens,  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  and  the  facade  of  the  Patio 
de  la  Monteria,  still  offers  a  rare  pleasure  to  even  the  most  critical 
beholder. 

The  exterior  of  the  Alcazar,  with  its  masses  of  bare  masonry 
and  its  embattled  towers,  still  preserves  the  character  of  a  medieval 
castle.  The  ENtBANOB  is  by  the  portal  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Plaza  del  Triunfo.  We  traverse  the  Patio  de  las  BanderaSj  with  its 
orange-trees,  where  a  banner  was  hoisted  when  the  royal  owner  was 
in  residence  and  which  contains  a  stone  seat  used  by  Peter  the 
Cmel  when  dispensing  justice.  This  brings  us  to  the  Apeadero,  a 
passage  with  coupled  columns.  Hence  we  may  either  pass  to  the  left 
into  the  gardens  mentioned  at  p.  440,  or  to  the  right  into  the  Jar- 
dinea  de  Maria  de  PadUla^  a  court ,  planted  with  orange-trees  and 
palms,  and  beyond  it  into  the  Patio  de  la  MonterCa,  the  court  of  the 
royal  lifeguards  ('monteros  de  Espinosa'). 

The  Patio  de  la  Monteria  is  flanked  on-the  one  side  by  the  Sala 
de  la  Justicia  and  on  the  other  by  the  *Main  Facade  (Fachada  y 
Puerta  Prineipctl)  of  the  Alcazar,  a  richly  articulated  structure, 
resembling  Persian  models  and  probably  in  the  main  an  imitation 
of  the  old  facade  of  Taludi  (p.  438).  The  far-projecting  roof,  borne 
on  corbels,  overhangs  a  superb  stalactite  frieze,  below  which  is  a 
row  of  beautiful  ajimez  windows  with  marble  columns.  The  win- 
dows and  side-doors  are  surmounted  by  cusped  Moorish  arches,  but 
the  main  portal  rather  recalls  the  Egyptian  style.  To  the  right  and 
left  the  row  of  windows  is  continued  by  an  open  gallery.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  the  Cuflc  character,  and 
with  a  Spanish  one  in  early-Gothic  lettering  in  honour  of  Peter  I. 
—  Oomp.  the  Plan,  p.  442. 

A  narrow  passage  (Pasillo)  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Vestihulo 
to  the  ♦Patio  db  las  Donoellas,  or  Court  of  the  Maidens^  a  cloister- 
like space  measuring  62  ft.  by  60  ft.,  erected  in  1369-79  but  altered 
and  restored  in  1669.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls,  covered  with 
plaster  and  pierced  by  24  exquisite  Moorish  arches  (the  20  smaller 
arches  surmounted  by  open  work)  is  supported  by  62  coupled  marble 
columns  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  upper  story  dates  from  1669. 
Charles  V.'s  motto,  ^plus  uUra\  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  The 
galleries  are  adorned  with  beautiful  azulejos  (alicatados).  The  large 
doors  leading  to  the  adjoining  rooms  are  let  into  the  stone  door-posts 
and  corbels  in  the  singular  fashion  mentioned  at  p.  403. 

To  the  S.  of  the  great  court  is  the  *8al6n  de  Carlos  Quinto^ 
with  its  beautiful  wooden  ceiling,  azulejos,  and  jalousies  (celosiasj. 
It  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  Room  of  Maria  de  Padilla^  the 
morganatic  wife  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  To  the  W.  of  the  court  is 
the  magnificent  **8al6n  de  Emhajadores  (Hall  of  the  Ambassadors), 
a  room  33  ft.  sq,,  covered  with  a  dome  in  the  media  naranja  form 
(renewed  in  1427).  On  the  walls  are  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  from  Chindaswinth  to  Philip  III.  (repainted).   The  three 
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beautifnl  vanlted  doorways,  each  subdivided  by  two  colnmns ;  the 
azulejos ;  and  the  broad  frieze  of  window-like  niches  sarmonnted  by 
a  band  of  almocarabes  (a  kind  of  Moorish  ornamental  pattern)  should 
be  noted.  The  balconies  were  added  by  Charles  V.  The  cnpola 
originally  contained  panes  of  colonred  glass  instead  of  the  small 
mirrors.  To  the  W.  of  this  hall  is  the  Comedor  (dining-room)  and  to 
the  N.  is  the  Room  of  Philip  II.  —  To  the  N.W.  lies  the  *Patio 
de  lets  MunecaSj  or  Dolls'  Court,  so  named  from  the  small  figures 
in  its  decoration.  It  recalls  the  third  period  of  Arab  architecture 
(p.  400),  but  the  upper  part  is  modern.  This  court,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  scene  of  Pedro's  murder  of  his  brother  Fad- 
riquet,  Is  adjoined  by  the  Bedroom  of  IsabeUa  the  Catholic  and  the 
Cuarto  de  los  PrCncipes.  To  the  N.  of  the  Maidens'  Court  are  the 
so-called  Dormitorio  de  los  Reyes  Moros  (Bedroom  of  the  Moorish 
Kings)  and  a  small  ante-room  (alhanfa),  with  its  old  flooring  and 
beautiful  columns  in  its  ajimez  windows.  The  numerous  Arabic 
inscriptions  date  from  the  Christian  period.  —  The  interesting 
,  rooms  on  the  Upper  Floob  date  mainly  from  the  IGth  century.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  the  Chapel  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  with  an  •Altar- 
piece  (Visitation),  painted  on  terracotta  by  Nicolh  Francesco  of  Pisa 
(1503),  and  the  Room  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  with  some  Flemish  tapestry 
(after  Teniers,  etc.)  in  admirable  preservation.  The  four  death's 
heads,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  latter,  near  the  door,  refer  to  four 
corrupt  judges  executed  by  the  king.  A  small  winding  staircase 
(caracol)  descends  hence  to  the  rooms  of  Maria  de  Padilla. 

The  '^Gardens  of  the  Alci,zar  (PI.  F,  G,  2,  3)  are  approached  from  the 
Patio  de  las  Banderas  through  the  Apeadero.  The  large  tank  at  the  en- 
trance collects  the  water  necessary  for  irrigation.  From  the  adjoining 
terrace  we  descend  to  the  BoMos^  a  vaulted  gallery,  where  Maria  de  Pa- 
dilla used  to  bathe,  while  Don  Pedro^s  courtiers  showed  their  gallantry 
by  drinking  the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  gardens  stands  the  Pabelldn 
de  Carlos  Quinto.,  erected  by  Jnan  Hernandez  in  1540  and  adorned  with 
beautiful  azulejos  and  a  wooden  dome.  The  gardens  also  contain  a 
maze,  a  grotto,  and  'surprize  water-works'"  (burladores),  which  besprinkle 
the  unwary  visitor.    The  flowering  and  other  plants  are  very  beaatifol. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  Alcazar  on  the  Plaza  del  Triunfo,  we  see 
in  front  of  us  the  mighty  frame  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  Capilla 
Real  (p.  447)  projecting  at  its  E.  end  and  the  lofty  Glralda  rising 
over  its  N.E.  angle. 

The  **Giralda  (PL  F,  4),  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of  Se- 
ville, is  the  oldest  and  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  city, 
distinguished  by  the  singularly  pure  and  harmonious  proportions  of 
its  outline.  It  was  originally  the  minaret  (p.  366),  or  prayer-tower, 
of  the  principal  Moorish  mosque  (p.  443),  and  was  erected  in  1184- 
96   by   the    architect   Djdbir  or  Gfever  (?)  for  the  Almohad  Abu 

t  It  was  also  at  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  that  Peter  murdered  his  royal 
•?uest,  Abu  Said  of  Granada,  for  the  sake  of  his  jewels,   one  of  which,  a 
^rge   spinel' ruby,  given  by  Peter  to  the  Black  Prince,  now  figures  in  the 
ntish  regalia  (see  Baedeker's  London). 
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Ya'kub  Yiisuf  (p.  438).  Part  at  least  of  the  building  material  was  fur- 
nished by  the  remains  of  old  Roman  and  probably  also  of  Visigothic 
structures ;  many  Roman  inscriptions  are  immured  in  the  walls.  The 
massive  tower,  battering  slightly  towards  the  top,  was  then  about 
230  ft.  high.  In  ground-plan  it  is  a  square  of  49  ft.,  and  its  tile- 
faced  walls  are  8-10  ft.  in  thickness.  The  upper  surface  of  the  walls, 
above  a  height  of  about  80  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  diapered  with  a 
net-work  of  Arabesque-like  sunken  panels  (ajaracas)^  and  is  farther 
enlivened  with  niches  and  20  windows,  most  of  which  are  of  the 
so-called  'ajimez'  variety  (p.  xl).  The  paintings  by  Luis  de  Vargas 
(1558)  in  the  upper  niches,  described  by  Mariana  as  'pinturas 
hermosas  a  maravilla',  are  faded  beyond  recognition. 

The  Giralda  belongs  to  the  second  period  of  Moorish  architecture 
(p.  400).  It  was  originally  crowned  by  an  embattled  platform 
(comp.  the  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral,  p.  447).  This  bore  an  iron 
standard  with  four  enormous  balls  of  brass,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Arab  AbuH  Layih  el-Sikili  Othe  Sicilian);  but  these 
were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  13y5.  It  was  not  till  1668 
that  the  cathedral  chapter  commissioned  Heman  Ruiz  (p.  361)  to 
build  the  present  upper  section  of  the  tower.  This  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular belfry,  surmounted  by  another  rectangular  stage  of  smaller 
diameter,  the  four  faces  of  which  bear  the  inscription  'Nomen  Domini 
Fortissima  Turris'  (Prov.  xviii.  10).  The  whole  is  capped  by  a  small 
dome,  on  which  stands  a  bronze  female  figure  representing  Faith 
(la  Fijy  with  the  banner  of  Constantine  (laharum)^  cast  by  Barto- 
lonU  Morel  (1568).  This  figure  is  the  Oiraldillo,  or  vane  (veleta 
giratoria)^  which  gives  the  tower  its  name,  and  moves  quite  readily 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  13  ft.  high  and  weighs  1^4  ton.  It  is 
about  308  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  whole  structure  was  restored 
in  1885-88  under  the  superintendence  of  Fernandez  Casanova,  — 
The  Giralda  stands  under  the  special  protection  of  8S,  Justa  and 
Kufina,  as  indicated  in  a  picture  by  Murillo  (No.  19,  p.  455). 

Intebiob  (adm.,  see  p.  434;  door  at  the  S.E.  corner).  We  ascend  by 
an  easy  inclined  plane,  in  35  sections,  and  ending  in  16  steps,  to  the  first 
gallery,  which  affords  a  limitless  'View.  The  bells  here  were  all  chris- 
tened with  holy  oil  and  bear  names  such  as  Santa  Maria,  La  Qorda,  and 
El  Cantor,  By  69  steps  more  we  reach  the  clock,  made  in  1764  by  Joii 
Cordero,  a  Franciscan  monk.  The  clock  it  replaces  was  the  first  tower- 
clock  in  Spain  (1400);  the  bell  (San  Miguel)  is  the  original.  Between  the 
clock  and  the  Giraldillo  are  two  stages  to  which  visitors  are  not  admitted. 

The  Palacio  Abzobispal  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Giralda, 
dates  from  the  17th  cent,  and  encloses  several  handsome  patios.  It 
contains  a  small  collection  of  paintings,  most  of  which  came  from 
the  cathedral  The  most  interesting  are  the  Conception,  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  and  Purification,  three  pictures  hjAlejo  Fernandez  (p.  Ixvii), 
an  early  master  of  Seville.  The  ecclesiastical  dungeon  of  La  Parra, 
within  this  palace,  is  often  mentioned  in  poems  and  novels. 

Adjacent,  at  No.  6  Calle  Abades  (PI.  E,  3;  pension  of  Don  Marcc 
p.  431),  is  a  house  with  a  fine  patio.  —  At  the  corner  of  this  street  v 
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the  Oalle  Harmoles  the  shafts  of  three  huge  granite  columns  were  recently 
discovered,  probably  belonging,  like  those  in  the  Alameda  de  Hercules 
(p.  453),  to  a  Roman  temple. 

The  Callb  db  Alemanbs,  rnnning  to  the  W.  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace,  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  ♦Patio  d6  l08  Naranjoi 
(Pi.  F,  3),  the  court  of  the  old  Moorish  mosque  (p.  443).  As  at 
Cordova  (p.  359),  this  'Court  of  the  Oranges'  is  entered  by  a  raised 
Lonja  or  Oradas  and  through  a  handsome  Puerto  del  Perd6n,  This 
gate,  vehich  according  to  Amador  de  los  Rios  was  erected  in  honour 
of  Alfonso  XL's  victory  on  the  Salado  (1340),  more  probably  dates, 
like  the  court  itself,  from  the  Almohad  period,  though  it  has  receiv- 
ed several  Christian  additions.  The  bronze -mounted  •Doors, 
marred  by  a  coat  of  paint,  and  the  knockers,  resembling  those  of 
Cordova,  are  in  the  Mud^jar  style.  The  plateresque  ornamentation 
is  by  Bartolomi  Lopez  (1522).  The  sculptures,  consisting  of  statues 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  a  group  of  the  Annunciation,  and  a  relief  of 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Money  Changers  from  the  Temple  (in  reference 
to  the  former  use  of  the  court  as  an  exchange)  are  by  Miguel  of 
Florence  (1519).  The  magnificent  old  artesonado  ceiling  was  removed 
in  1833  and  replaced  by  a  Tower. 

The  Intebiob  of  the  court,  which  is  298  ft.  long  and  125  ft.  wide, 
is  very  picturesque.  In  front  of  us  is  the  Cathedral,  to  the  right  the 
Sagrario  (p.  448),  to  the  left  the  Library  of  Columbus  (see  below), 
over  all  the  Giralda.  The  fountain  in  the  middle  is  the  old  Moorisk 
Midhd  (p.  356),  consisting  of  an  octagonal  basin  resting  on  six 
supports  and  surmounted  by  a  second  basin.  The  entrance  to  the 
cathedral  (Puerta  del  Lagarto;  p.  443)  is  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
court,  beside  the  Capilla  de  la  Oranada^  which  still  retains  a  horse- 
shoe arch  of  the  old  mosque. 

Here  hang  an  elephant's  tusk  (weighing  66lbs.),  the  alleged  bridle  of 
Bahit^a^  the  horse  of  the  Gid  (p.  30),  the  'Vasa  de  la  Justlcia",  and  tiie 
so-called  Lagarto  (^lizard'),  a  stuffed  crocodile  sent  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
to  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1260,  along  with  a  request  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter. 

The  *BiBLioTECA  CoLUMBiNA  (entrance  by  the  last  door  to  the 
left)  was  formed  by  ^cfTiando  Col6n  (p.  444),  the  learned  and  pions 
son  of  Columbus,  who  travelled  throughout  Europe,  spending  his 
riches  in  collecting  the  printed  works  of  that  period,  and  was  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  Cathedral  Chapter  in  1539.  It  contains 
about  30,000  vols,  and  is  rich  in  works  relating  to  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Among  its  chief  rarities  are  the  Bible  of  Alfonso  the  Learned,  by  Pedro 
de  Pamplona  i  the  Pontifical  of  Bishop  Juan  de  Calahorra  (1390);  the 
Missal  of  Card.  Mendoza  (Uth  cent.) ;  a  Lihro  de  Horae^  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Isabella  the  Catholic^  the  Missale  ffispaUnse  (1&-I6th  cent); 
and  the  Missal  of  Card.  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (i6th  cent.)i  all  Illustrated 
with  beautiful  miniatures.  —  The  glory  of  the  collection  is,  howerer, 
the  Five  Kannscripts  of  Oolnmbus,  including  a  copy  of  the  Tradaiut 
de  Imagine  Mnndi  by  Card.  Pierre  d'Ailly^  with  marginal  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Ogjumbus ,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Biblical  indioation«  of 
the  New  World,  written  by  Columbus  in  prison  to  pacify  the  Inqui- 
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flition.    Part  of  the  library  has  recently  been  disposed  of.  —  On  the  walls 
are  portraits  of  the  Archbishops  and  other  celebrated  'h^os  de  Sevilla\ 

The  Puerta  de  los  Na^anjos^  at  the  end  of  the  tiansept,  is  at  pre- 
sent under  restoration. 

The  ♦♦Cathedral  (PL  F,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  434)  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  largest,  handsomest,  and  richest  Gothic  churches  in  Christen- 
dom (p.  xlv) ,  unexcelled  in  its  impression  of  solemn  mystery,  and 
at  once  a  veritable  museum  of  works  of  art  and  a  treasury  of  histor- 
ical associations.  An  old  saying  groups  the  chief  cathedrals  of 
Spain  together  as  '  Toledo  la  riea,  Salamanca  la  fuerte,  Leon  la  beUa, 
Oviedo  la  sacra,  e  Sevilla  la  grande\  Like  all  other  Spanish  churches 
from  which  Christianity  has  driven  out  Islam,  the  cathedral  of 
Seville  is  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de  laSede.  At  first  the  Spaniards 
contented  themselves  with  consecrating  the  great  mosque  of  Abu 
Ta'kub  Yilsuf,  built  In  1171  et  seq.  When,  however,  this  'Old 
CathedraV  fell  Into  disrepair,  the  Chapter  determined  (1401)  to 
erect  the  present  basilica  *on  so  magnificent  a  scale  that  it  should 
be  w^ithout  a  rival'.  This  building  was  begun  in  1402  and  practic- 
ally finished  in  1506.  The  architects,  who  are  unknown,  came,  per- 
haps, from  Germany.  The  dome  collapsed  in  1511  and  was  re- 
erected  from  a  design  by  Juan  Oil  deHontanon  (p.  165)  in  1512-17. 
The  whole  of  the  vaulting  of  the  church  was  considerably  weakened 
by  earthquake  shocks,  and  an  extensive  restoration  was  begun  in 
1B82  under  the  superintendence  oi  Casanova  (p.  441),  but  un- 
fortunately too  late  to  prevent  a  second  collapse  of  the  dome  (Aug. 
Igt,  1888).  The  reconstruction  of  the  dome  is  complete ;  that  of 
the  choir  and  damaged  piers  is  now  under  way. 

The  W.  facade,  the  only  exposed  side  of  the  cathedral,  contains 
three  portals:  the  Puerta  Mayor,  with  a  relief  of  the  Assumption  by 
Ricardo  Bellver  (1885)  and  other  stone  figures;  the  ^Puerta  del 
Nacimiento  or  de  San  Miguel  to  the  S. ;  and  the  *Puerta  del  Bau- 
tismo  or  de  San  Juan  to  the  N.  The  last  two  are  adorned  with 
beautiful  terracotta  figures  by  Pedro  Millan  (ca.  1500).  The  taste- 
less upper  part  of  the  facade  dates  from  1827.  —  The  Puerta  de  las 
Campanulas  and  the  Puerta  de  losPalos,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  church, 
are  lavishly  adorned  with  sculptures  (ascribed  to  Lope  Marin,  1548). 
—  The  three  portals  on  the  N.  side  (Puerta  del  Lagarto,  p.  442 ; 
I^ierta  de  los  Naranjos,  see  above ;  and  Puerta  del  Sagrario)  are  un- 
finished. —  The  Puerta  de  San  Crist6bal  or  de  la  Lonja,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  transept,  is  at  present  being  completed. 

In  his  description  of  the  cathedral,  published  in  1804,  Cean  Bermudes 
aays :  ^Seen  from  a  certain  distance,  it  resembles  a  high-pooped  and  be- 
flagged  ship,  rising  over  the  sea  with  harmonious  grouping  of  sails,  pen- 
nons, and  banners,  and  with  its  main-mast  towering  over  the  mlzzen 
xnast,  fore-maat,  and  bowsprit.  Its  lofty  tower  (Oiralda)  and  superb 
transept  dominate  the  other  naves  and  chapels  with  their  myriads  of 
turrets,  pinnacles,  and  bosses'.  —  Caveda  writes:  'The  general  eflfeet  is 
truly  majestic.  The  open-work  parapets  which  crown  the  roofs  •,  the 
graeefiil  lanterns  of  the  eight  winding  stairs  that  ascend  in  the  corners 
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to  tbe  vaults  and  galleries;  the  flying  bnttresses  that  spring  lightly  from 
aisle  to  nave,  as  the  jets  of  a  cascade  from  cliff  to  cliff;  the  slender 
pinnacles  that  cap  them ;  the  proportions  of  the  arms  of  the  transept  and 
of  the  buttresses  supporting  the  side -walls;  the  large  pointed  windows 
that  open  between  them,  one  above  another,  just  as  the  aisles  and  chapels 
to  which  they  belong  rise  over  each  other;  the  pointed  portals  and  en- 
trances: —  all  these  combine  in  an  almost  miracidous  manner,  althongb 
there  are  lacking  the  wealth  of  defail,  the  airy  grace,  and  the  delicate 
elegance  that  characterize  the  cathedrals  of  Leon  and  Burgos*. 

The  Intebiok  has  a  nave,  donble  aisles,  two  rows  of  side 
chapels,  a  transept  flush  with  the  main  walls,  a  coro  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave,  and  a  capilla  mayor.  The  total  length,  exclusive  of  the 
Capilla  Real  (p.  447),  is  380  ft,  the  width  is  260  ft.  The  nave  is 
53  ft.  wide  and  132  ft.  high ;  the  aisles  are  36  ft.  wide  and  85  ft 
high.  The  total  area  is  124,000  sq.  ft  (Milan  Cathedral  90,000  sq.  ft, 
Toledo  Cathedral  75,000 sq.  ft.,  St.  Paul's  in  London  84,000  sq.  ft., 
St.  Peter's  162,000  sq.  ft.).  'The  majestic  simplicity  and  decoiative 
restraint  of  the  whole,  the  carefully  observed  rhythmical  relations 
of  one  part  to  another  are  delightful  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  dimensions,  the  purity  of  the  lines,  and  the  graceful  section 
of  the  profiles'  (Caveda),  —  The  handsome  marble  flooring  was  laid 
in  1787-95. 

The  75  stained-glass  windows  were  executed  in  the  course  of 
the  16-1 9th  centuries.  Among  the  finest  are  the  earliest  of  all  by 
Micer  Cristdbal  Aleman  (1504);  the  Ascension,  Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  Awakening  of  Lazarus,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
and  other  scenes  by  Arnao  de  Flandea  (1526-57)  and  Arnao  de  Ver- 
gara;  and  the  Resurrection  by  Carlos  de  Bruges  (1568). 

In  the  nave,  near  the  main  W.  entrance,  is  the  tombstone  (PI.  1) 
of  Fernando  Coldn  (d.  1540  or  1541),  the  son  of  the  great  discoverer. 
It  bears  representations  of  the  three  caravels  (with  lateen  sails)  of 
Columbus  and  the  famous  inscription :  *<i  CastiUa  y  d  Leon  mundo 
nueho  die  Colon.^ 

Over  this  tombstone,  in  Passion  Week,  is  erected  the  Monomento,  a 
wooden  temple,  105  ft.  high,  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  which  nearly 
reaches  the  vaulting  of  the  cathedral.  On  the  night  between  Maundy  Thor»- 
day  and  Good  Friday,  when  the  Host  is  deposited  here,  the  Monomento 
is  brilliantly  illuminskted  and  produces  an  effect  as  of  magic  (p.  433). 

The  Tbascoeo,  worked  in  marble  in  the  Doric  style,  contains 
a  painting  of  the  Virgen  de  los  Remedies  (beginning  of  the  16th 
cent.),  a  smaller  picture  ascribed  to  Francisco  Pacheco  (1633)  an<i 
representing  the  Surrender  of  Seville  to  St.  Ferdinand ,  and  four 
marble  reliefs  from  Genoa.  Two  doors  enter  the  coro  from  this  side. 

The  CoBO  and  its  contents  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
fall  of  the  dome.  Its  treasures  of  art  included  the  reja  by  Sant^o 
Munoz  (1519)  at  its  E.  end,  the  facistol  (lectern)  by  Bartolomi 
Morel  (1570),  and  the  famous  Gothic  sUlerfa  by  Nufro  Sanchez  and 
Dancart  (1475-79).    The  two  large  organs  were  also  destroyed. 

The  Capilla  Matob,  to  which  several  steps  ascend,  was  screened 
from  the  crossing  by  the  Reja  Principal  by  the  Dominican  Frandico 
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de  Salamanca  (1518).  Tlie  chapel  contains  a  large  retablo  made  of 
larch-wood,  which  is  among  the  masterpieces  of  scnlpture  in  Spain. 
The  central  niche  is  occupied  by  a  silver  flgnre  of  the  Virgen  de  la 
Sede  by  Francisco  Alfaro  (1696),  and  in  the  other  45  compartments 
are  painted  and  gilded  groups  of  scenes  from  the  Bible  and  the  life 
of  the  Yiigin.  At  the  top  are  a  crucifix  and  lifesize  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  whole  retablo  was  executed  from  designs 
by  Vancart  (1482)  and  was  completed  in  1526.  The  tabernacle  and 
the  reading-desks  are  by  Alfaro.  —  The  Sacristia  AUa^  behind  the 
high-altar,  has  a  fine  artesonado  ceiling. 

The  Side  Ohapbls  and  their  sacristies  form  a  veritable  museum 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  fine 
bronze  railings  separating  them  from  the  aisles  of  the  church. 

W.  Side.  At  the  Altar  de  la  Vmtaci6n  (PI.  4)  are  a  picture  by 
Pedro  VUlegas  Marmolejo  (1520-97)  and  a  Penitent  St.  Jerome  by 
Jer6mmo  Hernandez.  —  Adjoining  the  Puerta  Mayor  is  the  Altar 
de  Nuesira  Senora  del  Consuelo  (PI.  6),  with  a  Holy  Family  by 
Alonso 'Miguel  de  Tobar  (1720),  and  a  Guardian  Angel  by  Murillo,  — ■ 
Beyond  the  Puerta  del  Nacimiento  is  the  small  Altar  del  Nacimiento 
(PI.  8),  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Four  Evangelists,  and 
other  excellent  paintings  by  Luis  de  Vargas  (1502-68). 

S.  Aisle.  Capilla  de  San  Laureano  (PI.  9);  with  the  tomb  of 
Archhp.  Alonso  de  Exea  (d.  1417).  —  In  the  Cap.  de  Santa  Ana 
(PL  10),  to  the  left,  is  an  altar  from  the  old  cathedral  (p.  443), 
with  a  St.  Bartholomew,  a  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  paint- 
ings of  eight  saints,  with  scenes  from  the  Passion  on  the  predella 
(1504).  Among  the  last  is  a  St.  Anna  after  Carravaggio,  The  tomb 
of  Archbp.  Luis  de  la  Lastra,  by  RicardoBellver,  was  erected  in  1880. 
—  Cap.  de  San  Jose  (PL  11),  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child 
and  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Francisco  AnioZ/ncz  (1644-76) 
and  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  Juan  Valdis  Leal,  —  The  Cap,  de 
San  Hermenegildo  (PL  12)  contains  the  'Imagen  Titular'  of  this  saint, 
ascribed  to  Montanis^  and  the  Tomb  of  Archbp.  Juan  de  Cervantes 
(d.  1453)  by  Lorenzo  Mercadante  de  Bretana.  —  In  the  Cap.  de  la 
Antigua  (PL  13)  are  a  fresco  of  the  14th  cent,  (retouched)  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  Child  with  a  rose  (p.  Ixv),  and  the  handsome 
monument  of  Card.  Mendoza^  by  Miguel  of  Florei  ce  (1509). 

In  the  S.  transept,  to  the  right  of  the  Puerta  de  San  Cri8t6bal, 
stands  the  Altar  de  la  Oamba  (PL  14),  with  the  celebrated  *'Gene- 
racion'  by  Luis  de  Vargas,  restored  in  1879.  This  work,  depicting 
Adam  and  Eve  adoring  the  Virgin,  is  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  is  generjdly  known  as  'La  Gamba', 
from  the  finely  drawn  and  painted  leg  of  Adam.  Opposite  is  a  colossal 
painting,  33  ft.  high,  of  San  Crist6bal  (St.  Christopher),  by  the  Italian 
Maieo  Perez  de  Alesio  (1584).  This  point  affords  a  very  picturesque 
Tiew  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral.  —  On  the  other  side  of  the 
portal  is  the  Altar  de  la  Santa  Cruz  (PL  15),  with  a  Descent  from 
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the  Cross  by  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Ouadalupe  (1527).  —  Between 
PI.  14  and  PL  15  is  to  be  placed  the  Monument  of  Columbus,  erected 
in  1892  in  the  cathedral  of  Havanna,  but  removed  thence  in  Jan., 
1899.  It  consists  of  a  marble  base,  on  which  are  four  allegorical 
figures  in  bronze,  supporting  the  small  sarcophagus  that  contains 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  discoverer  (also  brought  from  Havanna). 

Through  the  Cap.  de  las  Dolores  (PI.  16)  we  reach  the  pseudo- 
Gothic  SaobistU  db  los  Oalices  (open  till  8  a.m. ;  at  other  hours, 
fee),  built  by  Diego  de  Riano  (d.  1533)  and  Martin  Oainza  (d.  1556) 
in  1630-37.  In  front  of  us  is  a  celebrated  Crucifix,  by  MontanSs, 
from  the  Cartuja  (p.  460).  On  the  left  wall  is  the  *Guardiaii  Angel 
(^Angel  de  la  Guarda')  of  Murillo,  a  work  that  is  little  considered 
by  professional  art- critics  but  seems  to  have  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  Borrow  J  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Severn  Teackle  WalliSj  and  many 
other  intelligent  travellers.  On  the  same  wall:  Alecho  Fernandez, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Morales,  Triptych  with  the  Ecce  Homo, 
the  Virgin,  and  St.  John ;  Luis  de  Vargas,  Fernando  de  Oontreras 
(d.  1548),  the  liberator  of  many  Christian  slaves ;  Murillo,  St.  Dor- 
othy ;  School  of  Quentin  Matsys,  Pietk ;  Copy  of  Schongauer,  Death  of 
the  Virgin ;  Juan  Nunez  (15th  cent.),  Pieti,  with  St  Michael,  St 
Vincent,  and  the  donor;  *Qoya^  SS.  Justa  and  Ruflna  (1817);  Dom. 
Theotocopuli,  Holy  Trinity.  Opposite,  on  the  window- wall,  is  a  St. 
John  by  Zurbaran, 

To  the  E.  of  the  Sacristia  de  las  Calicos  and  entered  through  the 
Ante-Sola  is  the  Saobistia  Mayor  (open  11-12;  fee  1  p.),  built  in 
1532  et  seq.  by  Diego  de  Riano  and  Martin  Oainza  in  a  pleasing 
Renaissance  style.  It  contains  a  few  good  paintings ,  including  a 
*Descent  from  the  Cross  (1548)  by  Pedro  Campana;  a  Madonna  by 
Alonso  Cano;  a  St.  Theresa  by  Zurbaran;  and  SS.  Leander  and  Isi- 
dore by  Murillo.  The  rich  Treasury  of  the  cathedral  is  also  kept  here. 

Among  the  chief  possessions  are  a  silver  "Custodia  (p.  Ivii),  10  ft.  high, 
executed  by  Juan  de  ArpJu  in  1580-87  and  restored  by  Juan  Segura  In  1663; 
silver  candelabra;  large  Gothic  monstrance;  the  Tenebrario  \>y  Morel{\fil^., 
a  bronze  candelabrum,  26  ft.  high,  which  during  Holy  Week  is  erected 
between  the  Coro  and  Capilla  Mayor;  the  Tablat  Alfontit%at^  a  rellquar; 
in  the  form  of  a  triptych,  presented  to  the  chapter  in  1274  by  Alfonso  tke 
Learned;  numerous  other  costly  crosses,  monstrances,  reliquaries,  paxes, 
and  the  like;  a  series  of  superb  ^Vettments^  from  the  14th  cent,  to  the 
present  day.  The  two  Keys  said  to  have  been  presented  to  St.  Ferdinand 
on  the  capture  of  Seville  are  also  interesting.  The  silver  key  surrendered 
by  the  Moors  bears  the  inscription :  *May  Allah  grant  that  Islam  may  rale 
eternally  in  this  city\  On  the  iron-gilt  key  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Mad^ar 
style,  are  the  words:  *The  King  of  Kings  will  open,  the  King  of  the  Earth 
will  enter'.  The  old  Bronze  Door  of  the  Sagrario  Viejo  (p.  443)  is  in  the 
Mud^jar  style  of  the  14th  century. 

The  Cap.  del  MaHscal  (PI.  18),  the  railing  of  which  Is  fine,  con- 
tains an  altar-piece  by  Pedro  CampatiOy  in  ten  sections,  with  lie 
portraits  of  Marshal  Pedro  Caballero,  the  founder,  and  his  family,  etc. 

The  o^al  •Sala  Capitular,  46  ft.  long  by  29  V2  ft-  wide,  was 
begun  by  Riano  and  Qainza  in  1630  but  not  finished  till  after  1682. 
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The  beautiful  ceiling,  the  marble  pavement  with  the  *nodo'  (p.  437; 
generally  covered),  and  the  16  marble  medallions  from  Genoa  all 
deserve  attention.  The  pictures  include  a  *Conception  by  MurUlo^ 
a  St.  Ferdinand  by  Pacheco,  and  the  Four  Virtues  by  Pablo  de  Ces- 
pedes.   Murillo  also  painted  the  eight  ovals  between  the  windows. 

E.  End.  Beyond  the  Puerta  de  las  Campanulas  is  the  Cap.  de 
la  ConcepcUSn  Grande  (PI.  20),  with  the  monument  of  Card.  Cien- 
fuego  (1881).  —  Adjacent,  in  the  main  axis  of  the  church  and 
screened  by  a  lofty  reja  of  1773,  is  the  Capilla  Real,  a  Renaissance 
structure,  92  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  130  ft.  high.  It  was  begun 
by  Martin  Qainza  in  1551  on  the  site  of  the  old  royal  chapel  torn 
down  in  1481,  was  continued  by  Reman  Ruiz  (p.  361),  and  was 
finished  in  1575  by  Juan  de  Maeda.  The  lofty  dome  is  borne  by 
eight  candelabrum-like  pilasters;  the  plastic  ornamentation  is  very 
rich.  To  the  right  and  left,  within  the  chapel,  are  the  tombs  of  Al- 
fonso the  Learned  (d.  1284)  and  his  mother  Beatrice  ofSwabia.  The 
apse  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  chapel  by  a  screen.  On  the 
high-altar  at  the  back,  to  which  a  few  steps  ascend,  stands  the  Virgen 
de  las  Reyes.,  a  figure  of  the  13th  cent.,  said  to  have  been  given  by 
St.  Louis  of  France  to  St.  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  It  has  removable 
golden  hair,  and  its  shoes  are  adorned  with  fieurs  de  lis  and  the  word 
'amor'.  Its  golden  crown  was  stolen  in  1873.  The  figure  is  covered 
with  vestments  and  is  shown  on  Sat.  only.  On  a  lower  altar,  in 
front,  is  a  silver  shrine  of  1729,  containing  the  body  oiSt.  Ferdinand^ 
King  of  Spain  (d.  May  3l8t,  1252),  which  is  exhibited  to  the  public 
on  May  14th  and  31st,  Aug.  22nd,  and  Nov.  23rd  (p.  434),  while 
the  troops  of  the  garrison  march  past  and  lower  their  colours. 

The  steps  near  the  front  altar  descend  to  the  Ponfedn,  containing  the 
coffins  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  Maria  de  Padilla  (p.  439),  the  lafantes  Fadrique, 
Aloxiso,  and  Pedro,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  Above  the 
original  coffin  of  St.  Ferdinand  is  placed  a  small  ivory  statuette  of  La 
Virgen  de  la  BatcMas^  which  the  royal  saint  always  carried  at  his  saddle- 
bow^.  Adjacent  are  his  pendon  (pennant),  renewed  in  1631,  and  his  sword. 
The  latter  is  carried  in  the  procession  of  Nov.  23rd  (see  above). 

In  the  Sacristy  of  the  Cap.  Real  are  a  Mater  Dolorosa  by  Murillo 
and  two  Saints  (Ignatius  and  Francis  Xavier)  by  Pacheco.  —  The 
Cap.  deSan  Pedro  (PI.  21)  contains  nine  paintings  (Life  of  St.  Peter) 
by  Zurbaran  and  the  monument  of  Archbp.  Diego  Deza,  destroyed  by 
tlie  French  and  restored  in  1883. 

N.  Aisle.  In  the  Cap.  del  Pilar  (PI.  22)  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgen 
del  Pilar  by  Pedro  Millan  (p.  443).  —  Beyond  the  Puerta  del  Lagarto 
is  the  Cap.  de  los  Evangelistas  (PI.  23),  with  an  altar-piece  in  nine 
sections  by  the  Dutch  painter  Ferdinand  Sturm  (1555);  to  the  left, 
on  the  predella  below,  are  SS.  Justa  and  Ruflna  with  a  representation 
of  the  old  Giralda  (p.  441).  —  By  the  Puerta  de  los  Naranjos  (p.  443) 
are  the  Altar  de  la  Asuncion  (PI.  25),  with  an  Assumption  by  Carlo 
Afaratta^  and  the  Altar  de  la  Virgen  de  BeUn  (PI.  26),  with  a  painting 
of  the  Virgin  by  Alorkso  Cam.  —  The  Cap.  de  San  Francisco  (PL  27; 
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fine  window)  has  a  Glorification  of  St.  Francis  by  Herrera  el  Moxo 
(1667)  and  a  painting  by  Juan  ValdisLeal  (Virgin  and  St  Ildefonso, 
p.  141).  —  In  the  Cap.  de  Santiago  (Pi.  28)  are  a  St.  James  by  Juan 
de  lag  Roelas  (1609),  a  St.  Lawrence  by  Valdis  Leal^  and  the  tomb 
of  Archhp.  Oonzalo  de  Mena  (d.  1401).  —  The  Cap,  de  Escalas  (Pi.  29) 
contains  the  cenotaph  of  Bishop  Baltasar  del  Rio  (d.  at  Rome  in 
1640),  a  friend  of  Leo  X.,  and  a  relief  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (1539). 
—  On  the  wall  of  the  Capella  del  Bautistbbio  (PI.  30;  best  light 
in  the  forenoon)  hangs  **St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  Vision  of  the  Holy 
Child,  one  of  MuriUo'a  masterpieces,  painted  in  1656,  and  wonder- 
fully fine  in  colouring.  The  figure  of  the  kneeling  saint  was  cut  out 
of  the  canvas  in  Nov.,  1874,  but  it  was  recovered  at  New  York  the 
following  February  and  has  been  skilfully  replaced.  Above  this  pic- 
ture hangs  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  also  by  Mwrillo. 

The  last  dooi  on  the  right  admits  us  to  the  Sagrario  (entr.  also  from 
the  Court  of  Oranges  or  direct  from  the  street),  begun  in  the  baroque 
style,  on  the  site  of  the  Sagrario  Viejo,  by  Miguel  Zwm&rraga  in 
1618  and  finished  by  Lorenzo  Fernandez  de  Iglesias  in  1662.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  parish-church.  The  building  is  112  ft.  long  and 
60  ft  wide,  and  it  is  spanned  by  a  single  bold  vault,  76  ft  high. 
The  rotable  by  Pedro  Roldan,  brought  from  the  old  Franciscan  con- 
vent  (p.  449),  includes  a  relief  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The 
statue  of  St.  Clement,  by  Pedro  Duque  ComejOj  should  not  be  over- 
looked. By  a  side-altar  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Montanes.  — 
Beneath  the  Sagrario  is  the  Burial  Vault  of  the  Archbishops  of  Se- 
ville, with  a  handsome  terracotta  altar,  in  the  Delia  Robbia  style, 
from  the  Capilla  de  la  Granada  (p.  442).  —  The  walls  of  the  Sacristy, 
with  their  beautiful  azulejos,  belonged  originally  to  the  Moorish 
mosque. 

b.  The  Central,  Eastern»  and  Northern  Parts  of  the  City. 

From  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Court  of  Oranges  the  busy  Calle  de 
Geneva  leads  to  the  Plaza  db  la  Constituci6n  (PI.  E,  3),  surrounded 
with  handsome  balconied  houses  and  having  the  City  Hall  on  on- 
side  of  it  and  the  Audiencia  on  the  other.  It  was  in  days  of  yore  the 
frequent  scene  of  tournaments,  bull-fights,  carnival  fetes,  and  exe 
ecutions. 

The  *  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento  (PI.  E ,  4)  or  Caaas  Capitulares 
(City  Hall),  a  handsome  Renaissance  edifice,  erected  about  1626-64 
from  the  designs  of  Diego  de  Riano  and  restored  in  1891,  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the  plaza.  The  other  and  more  modem 
facade  is  turned  towards  the  Plaza  de  San  Fernando  (p.  449). 
The  S.E.  part  of  the  building  is  very  ornate  and  justly  passes  a« 
one  of  the  most  charming  creations  of  the  plateresque  style.  The 
modern  additions,  easily  recognizable  as  such,  are  far  inferior. 

Imtbbiok  (adm.,  see  p.  434-,  main  entrance  on  the  E.).  The  JSala  Ca- 
pitular hai  a  handsome  marble  floor,  and  the  Sola  de  Setione*  haa  a  magni- 
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fieent  raultttd  ceiling,  the  86  fieldf  of  which  each  contain  the  figure  in 
liigh-relief  of  a  Spanish  king.  Above  are  reliefi  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the 
Archbishops  Leander  and  Isidore,  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  other  subjects. 
Koand  the  friexe  runs  a  Latin  inscription,  from  Sallust.  In  the  Biblioteca 
Municipal  is  preserved  the  town  banner  (16th  cent  ),  adorned  with  a  figure 
of  St.  Ferdinand  on  hii  throne.  —  The  handsome  modem  ftaircase  and  the 
carved  doors  also  deserve  attention. 

The  Aadiencia  (PL  E,  3),  or  Court  of  Justice,  contains  a  vesti- 
bule witli  marble  columns,  a  fine  patio,  and  three  handsomely  decor- 
ated rooms :  the  8ala  de  JnviemOf  Sola  de  Verano,  and  Sala  de  Abo- 
gadoa  (advocates).  The  executions  (^celebrar  laa  justiciat')  took 
place  by  a  marble  pillar  outside,  adjoining  one  of  the  windows. 

The  Plaza  de  San  remando  (PL  E,  4),  the  largest  square  in  Se- 
ville, is  surrounded  by  lofty  modern  buildings  and  is  thickly  sprinkled 
with  orange-trees,  date-palms,  marble  benches,  and  the  booths  of  the 
*AgiiadoTes\  A  band  often  plays  here  on  summer-evenings,  and  in 
winter  it  is  the  focus  of  the  festivities  of  the  three  last  and  great 
days  of  the  CarnivaL 

The  Franciscan  convent  that  once  stood  here  contained  a  Roman  foga- 
statne  which  passed  for  that  of  an  old  'Comendador\  This  is  the  statue 
that  plays  so  striking  a  rdle  in  the  ^Burlador  (scoffer)  de  Sevilla  6  el  Con- 
vidado  de  piedra'  of  GabHel  Tellez  ('Tirso  de  Molina';  1072-1648),  and  in 
Mozarft  well-known  opera  (1787). 

The  *Cai.lb  db  las  Sibepbs  (PL  D,  E,  3,  4),  the  narrow  but 
extremely  animated  street  running  to  the  N.  from  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucidn,  is  so  named  from  the  'serpents'  on  the  sign  of  a  me86n 
or  tavern.  It  contains  the  best  shops,  caf^s,  and  clubs  of  Seville, 
and  it  is  also  the  favourite  evening-promenade,  though  carriages 
are  not  admitted.  Its  prolongation,  the  equally  narrow  Calle  de 
Ann  or  de  Dies,  leads  to  the  Alameda  de  Hircules  (p.  463). 

The  Oalle  de  Gallegos  leads  to  the  E.  from  the  Calle  de  las  Sier- 
pes  to  San  Salvador ;  other  side-streets  lead  to  the  Casa  de  Exposi- 
tos  Q>.  462)  and  the  University  (p.  461).  The  church  of  San  Salva- 
dor (PL  D,  E,  3),  a  baroque  building  of  1774-92,  has  a  fine  dome, 
stained-glass  windows,  and  richly  gilded  altars.  By  the  first  altar  to 
the  right  is  an  Ecce  Homo  by  MurUlo  (?);  by  the  second  to  the  right 
is  a  fine  statue  of  Christ  by  MontafUs.  In  the  court  to  the  N.  of  the 
church  is  a  chapel  with  the  CrUto  de  loa  Deaamparadoa  (p.  307),  a 
wonder-working  crucifix.  An  Arabic  inscription,  dating  from  a 
mosque  formerly  on  this  site,  is  immured  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tower,  which  is  partly  in  the  Gothic  style. 

About  200  yds.  to  the  8.E.  lies  the  church  of  San  laidoro  (PL  E,  3), 
eontaining  »E1  Transito  de  San  Isidore'  (i.e.  death  of  the  saint),  a  cel- 
ebrated masterpiece  by  Roelat,  which  Murillo  studied  carefully. 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  of  San  Salvador  by  a  maze  of  small  streets 
and  squares  (Alcuceros,  Plaza  del  Pan,  Calle  Oonflterias,  Alfalfa), 
and  finally  following  (to  the  left)  the  Calle  de  AguUas  (with  several 
fine  patios),  we  reach  the  Plaza  de  Pilatos.  Here  stands  the  so-called 
•CftM  de  PllatOB  (PL  E,  2 ;  adm.,  see  p.  434),  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Bukea  ofAleald  and  now  that  of  the  Duke  of  MedinacelU   This 
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interesting  edifice  seems  to  have  been  begun  by  Morisco  architects 
for  Don  Pedro  Enriquet  de  Rtbera  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent 
and  was  completed  under  his  descendants,  Don  Fadriqiie  Enrigues  de 
Ribera  (d.  1535)  and  Don  Per  Afan  de  Ribera  (d.  1571).  The  last 
adorned  it  with  the  antiquities  and  paintings  he  had  collected  while 
Viceroy  of  Naples.  Don  Fadrique  had  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  popular  name  of  the  house,  the  people 
believing  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  house  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem. 
Don  Fernando  Enriquez  de  Ribera,  the  third  Duke  of  Alcala,  estab- 
lished the  once  famous  library  of  this  palace  and  added  considerably 
to  the  collection  of  antiquities.  He  also  made  his  house  the  social 
centre  of  Seville,  and  numbered  men  like  Otfspede,  Herrera  the 
Elder,  Gongora,  Rioja,  and  Cervantes  among  his  guests.  In  1843 
the  palace  was  much  damaged  by  the  bombardment  of  Espartero's 
troops.  —  The  style  of  the  architecture ,  called  by  Rafael  Contreras 
^el  bdroco  de  drdbe\  shows  a  curious  and  yet  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  Moorish,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  elements  (p.  xlvi). 

A  marble  poHal  leads  into  the  Patio  ^  which  is  sarrounded  by  an 
arcade  supported  by  marble  columns.  In  the  middle  is  a  fountain  and 
round  the  sides  are  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture.  Two  of  the  statues  in 
the  corners  are  reproductions  of  an  Athena  of  the  Phidian  period  Within 
the  arcrde,  above,  are  a  number  of  busts,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Head 
of  an  Athlete  of  the  school  «  f  Myron  (inscribed  'Vitellius').  To  the  right 
of  the  patio  is  the  so-called  Praetorium  of  Pilate,  with  the  Apostles^  Creed 
on  the  doors.  At  the  back  of  the  court  are  a  vestibule,  with  superb  aznlejos, 
and  the  Chapel^  a  charming  room  with  Gotho-Moresque  decoration  and  a 
reproduction  of  the  column  at  which  Christ  was  scourged  (the  gift  of 
Pope  Pius  v.).  A  magnificent  staircase,  adorned  with  tiles  and  roofed  by 
a  much-admired  dome  (media  naranja),  ascends  to  the  upper  floor,  the 
rooms  of  which  (not  all  shown)  have  generallv  been  modernized.  The 
most  interesting  are  the  Oftcinae^  with  ceiling-paintings  of  Dcedalos  and 
Icams  by  Francisco  Pacheco.  —  The  picturesque  Oai'den  is  not  shown 
without  special  permission.  The  antiquities  here  and  in  the  adjoinins 
Eitudio  are  in  a  state  of  neglect. 

From  the  Plaza  de  Pilatos  the  Calle  de  Caballerizas  (No.  2  has 
a  fine  patio)  and  its  prolongation,  the  Calle  Descalzos,  lead  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  attractive  Plaza  de  Abo€blles  (PI.  D,  2,  3).  At  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  plaza  stands  the  church  of  Ban  Pedro,  a  Gothic 
structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  a  mosque.  Its  chief  features 
of  interest  are  the  fine  wooden  ceiling,  an  altar  with  paintings  by 
Pedro  Campana,  and  a  picture  by  Roelas  (St.  Peter  freed  by  Ae 
angel).  The  tasteful  campanile  has  galleries  and  open-work  windows. 

Streets  running  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  from  San  Pedro  lead  us  to 
the  church  of  San  Marcos  and  the  Convento  de  Santa  Paula.  On  the 
way,  in  one  of  the  side- streets,  the  Calle  de  Duetias  (PL  C,  2,  3),  ii 
the  so-called  Ca^a  del  Duque  de  Alba^  a  palace  (once  of  great  extent), 
begun  by  the  Pinedas  and  completed  by  the  Riberas  (see  above) 
about  1483.  It  shows  the  same  mixture  of  styles  as  t^e  Gata  de 
Pilatos  (comp.  above). 

The  church  of  San  Marcos  (PI.  C,  2),  a  Qothic  Btiucture  erected 
in  the  14th  cent,  to  replace  a  mosque ,  has  a  handsome  portal  in 
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the  Mndtfjar  style  and  a  fine  wooden  ceiling.  The  *Tower,  the  old 
minaret,  was  often  ascended  by  Oervantes,  to  look  ronnd  foi  his 
beloved  Isabella. 

The  Convento  de  Santa  Paula  (PI.  0,  2),  a  Hieionymlte  nun- 
nery established  in  1475,  also  deserves  a  visit.  In  the  fore-court 
Is  a  Gothic  *  Portal^  bearing  the  yoke,  quiver,  and  motto  (Han  to 
monta')  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  (pp.  147,  216).  It  is  charmingly 
adorned  with  reliefs  of  saints  by  Pedro  Millan  (p.  li)  and  terra- 
cotta ornamentation  by  Francesco  Nieuloso  of  Pisa.  Beside  it  is 
an  elegant  tower,  with  beautiful  windows,  surrounded  with  azulejos. 
The  Church  has  fine  Gothic  vaulting,  and  its  walls  are  lined  inside 
with  azulejos  of  Triana,  which  are  among  the  best  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  statues  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the  Baptist, 
at  the  two  altars,  are  ascribed  to  MontanSs  (p.  Ixi).  To  the  right  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Don  Enriquez  de  Montemayor,  with  a  fine 
figure  of  the  deceased,  above  a  base  adorned  with  tiles. 

We  return  to  the  Plaza  de  Arguelles  and  proceed  thence  to  the 
W. ,  through  the  short  Calle  de  Imigen,  to  the  spacious  Jtfcrcado 
(PI.  D,  3),  formerly  named  the  Plaza  de  la  Encarnaci6n.  At  the 
(S.W.)  corner  of  the  market  and  the  Calle  de  la  Universidad  rises 
the  TTniversity  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1256 
and  greatly  extended  by  the  *  Catholic  Kings'  in  1602.  In  the  court 
is  a  bronze  statue  of  Maese  Rodrigo  Fernandez  de  Santaella  (1436- 
1509),  archdeacon  of  Seville  and  confessor  to  the  'Catholic  Kings', 
to  vehose  exertions  the  reorganization  of  the  university  was  mainly 
due.  The  statue,  which  is  by  J.  Bilbao,  was  unveiled  in  Dec. ,  1900. 
The  rooms  of  the  university  contain  many  interesting  pictures  and 
busts.  Thus,  in  the  8ala  de  Actoa  are  half-length  portraits  of 
St.  Francis  of  Borja  and  Ignatius  Loyola  by  Alonso  Cano^  a  St.  Do- 
minic by  Zurbaran ,  a  St.  Jerome  in  the  style  of  Quinten  Matsys^ 
and  a  Holy  Family  ascribed  to  Rubens.  —  The  University  Library  is 
insignificant  (adm.,  see  p.  434). 

The  Univbesity  Church  (entered  from  the  quadrangle ;  door- 
keeper ^2-1  pO  »  huilt  in  the  Renaissance  style  for  the  Jesuits  by 
Bartolomi  Bustamante  (?)  in  1566-79 ,  contains  a  large  number  of 
pictures  and  statues.  The  retablo  of  the  high -altar  includes  a 
'Holy  Night'  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Roelas ;  an  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  by  Juan  de  Varela;  above,  an  Annunciation  by 
Pa^heco;  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the  Baptist  by  Alonso 
Cano ;  and  statues  of  SS.  Francis  of  Borja  (left),  Ignatius  Loyola 
(right),  Peter,  and  Paul  by  MontanSs  (the  last  two  doubtful).  On 
the  tabernacle  is  a  small  Holy  Child  by  Roelas.  To  the  left  of  the 
high-altar  is  the  brass  of  Francisco  Duarte  de  Mendicoa  (d.  J  554) 
and  his  wife  Catalina  de  Alcocer.  At  the  sides  of  the  steps  ascend- 
ing to  the  altar  are  standing  and  sitting  figures  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Torrigiani,  The  left  transept  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Pacheeo,  and 
the  monument  of  Loremo  Suaret  de  Figueroa  (d.  1409),  brought 
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from  the  suppressed  Oonvento  de  Caballeros  de  Santiago.  In  the 
right  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Benito  Arias  Montano  (1527-98). 
In  the  nave  are  the  monuments  of  Pedro  Enriquez  de  Bibera  (d.  149!i; 
left)  hy  Antonio  Aprile ,  and  of  his  wife  CataUna  de  Bibera ,  by 
Pace  Gazini  of  Genoa  (p.  liii).  On  the  floor  between  them  is  the 
brass  of  Per  Afan  de  Bibera  (p.  450).  There  are  also  numerous 
less  important  monuments. 

The  Calle  de  la  Universidad  ends  on  the  W.  at  the  Calls  dbla 
CuNA,  Nos.  3  and  5  in  which  (both  to  the  left)  have  fine  patios. 
The  first  is  the  Palace  of  the  Marquis  de  MontiUa ,  a  descendant  of 
Lorenzo  Poro  or  Laurence  Poore,  a  Scotsman  who  was  the  first  to 
ascend  the  Giralda  after  the  surrender  of  Seville  and  shared  in  the 
Bepartimiento  (p.  437).  A  little  farther  on,  also  to  the  left  (No.  13), 
lies  the  Casa  Provinolal  de  Ezpositos  (PI.  D,  3) ,  or  FoundUng 
Hospital  y  founded  in  1558  and  popularly  known  as  La  Cuna  ('the 
cradle' ;  visitors  generally  admitted,  fee  to  attendant  1  p.).  The 
infants  laid  on  the  'tomo'  are  brought  up  here  till  they  are  six  years 
old,  after  which  they  are  sent  to  the  Hospieio  Provvncial  (orphanage 
and  poorhouse)  to  learn  a  trade. 

In  the  K.  part  of  the  town  there  are  a  few  other  charches  of  interest. 
Santa  Lucia  (PI.  B,  1),  now  used  as  a  storehouse,  has  a  fine  Gothic  portal 
and  an  ancient  Moorish  minaret.  —  San  Julian  (PI.  B,  1,  2)  has  an  altar 
by  Alejo  Fernandez  (p.  441),  a  large  St.  Christopher  by  Juan  Sanches  de  Gastro 
(p.  Ixvii),  and  a  Madonna  by  MonUm^.  —  The  Gothic  portal  of  Santa 
Karina  (PI.  B,  2)  exhibits  the  earliest  Christian  sculptures  in  Seville. 
The  tower  and  two  chapels  in  the  interior  are  relics  of  an  old  mosque.  — 
The  church  of  Omnium  Sanctorum  (PI.  B,  8),  built  by  Peter  the  Cruel,  has 
a  Moorish  tower.  —  La  Feria^  the  street  passing  the  W,  side  of  this  church, 
is  the  scene  of  a  busy  rag-fair  on  Thursday  ('La  Feria  delJueves*),  especiaUy 
towards  its  S.  end. 

Between  the  two  former  gates,  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (PI.  B,  G,  1)  and 
the  Puerla  de  Cdrdoba  (PI.  B,  1),  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  latter,  are  pre- 
served two  fragments  of  the  ancient  Oity  Wall ,  with  imposing  towers 
and  a  low  breast-work  (barbacana)  on  the  outside.  The  city-walls  of 
Seville  had  once  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  10  M. ,  were  pierced  by 
12  gates,  and  were  strengthened  by  166  towers. 

To  the  N.  of  the  city,  outside  the  Puerta  de  la  Macarena  (tramway,  see 
p.  431),  which  was  modernized  in  1723,  lies  the  Hospital  Civil  (PI.  A,  2), 
popularly  known  as  the  Hospital  de  las  Cinco  Llagas  (^of  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ')  or  de  la  Sangre.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  The  hospital  was  founded  in  15(X)  by  Fadrique  Enriquez  dt 
Ribera  (p.  450)  j  in  the  Calle  de  Santiago,  and  was  transferred  in  15S9  to 
the  present  building,  erected  by  Martin  Qainza  and  Hernan  Ruiz.  It  was 
considerably  extended  in  1842.  The  Chubcb,  with  the  arms  of  the  Biberas 
and  a  relief  of  Caritas  ascribed  to  Pietro  Torriffiani  (?),  contains  eight 
pictures  of  female  saints  by  Zurbarany  an  Italian  Madonna  of  the  16th  cent, 
and  two  pictures  by  Roelas  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Hermenegild  and  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost).  —  Farther  to  the  N.  are  the  large  Cementerio  de  San  FeTttandty 
used  by  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants,  and  the  former  convent 
of  San  Jei'dnimo^  with  the  English  Pi'otestant  Cemetery  and  a  glass-factoryi 

o.   The  Western,  Bontli- Western,  and  Bonth- Eastern  Parts  •< 
the  City. 
From  tbe  N.  end  of  the  Calle  de  las  Slerpes  (p.  449)  the  Calle 
de  Oampana  leads  to  the  Plaza  del  Duqttb  db  la  Viotobia  (PL 
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D,  4;  p.  86),  which  Is  planted  with  orange-trees.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plaza  rises  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Velazquez ,  by  Snsillo  (1892). 
On  the  S.  side  once  stood  the  large  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina 
Sidonia.  The  former  house  of  the  Solices  (No.  7)  was  the  home  of 
Oalderon's  'Medico  de  sn  Honra'.  In  the  house  of  the  Tellos  (No.  5) 
is  said  to  ha^ve  lived  Sancho  Ortiz  de  la  Roela ,  the  hero  of  Lope 
da  Vega's  tragedy  'La  Estrella  de  Sevilla'.  No.  11,  formerly  the 
Palacio  del  Marquis  de  Palomares,  now  a  house  of  business,  has 
fine  patios,  staircases,  and  rooms.  The  plaza  itself  was  the  scene  of 
many  tournaments  and  public  festivals,  as  well  as  of  bloody  frays 
between  the  hostile  families  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Ponce  de  Le6n. 

The  Calle  de  Amor  de  Dios,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Calle 
de  las  Sierpes,  and  the  Calle  de  Trajano,  the  parallel  street  to  the 
W.,  beginning  at  the  Plaza  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria,  end  to  the  N.  ■ 
in  the  shady  Alameda  de  Hercules  (PI.  B,  3).  At  the  S.  end  of 
this  promenade  are  two  high  Roman  Granite  Columns  (comp.  p.  442), 
placed  here  in  1574  and  bearing  statues  of  Hercules  and  Julius  GsBsar. 
The  Mcnuments  at  the  N.  end  are  modern  and  devoid  of  interest. 
The  so-called  *Veladas'  (p.  434)  are  celebrated  in  this  alameda. 

In  the  Calle  de  Santa  Ola»a  (No.  32),  to  the  W.  of  the  Ala- 
meda, lies  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara  fPl.  B,  4),  founded  by  St. 
Ferdinand  and  modernized  in  the  16-l7th  centuries.  It  contains 
some  good  sculptures  by  Martinez  Montanis  (p.  Ixi).  The  Torre 
de  Don  Fadrique^  a  late-Romanesque  (1252)  structure  in  the  convent 
garden,  belonged  to  the  palace  of  Fadrique,  brother  of  Alfonso  X. 

The  large  gate  at  theN.  end  of  this  street  belongs  to  the  nunnery 
of  San  Clemente  el  Beal  (PI.  A,  4),  also  founded  by  St.  Ferdinand 
and  largely  rebuilt  in  1770-71.  It  rose  over  the  ruins  of  the  Vib- 
RagelfBtb  ar-Radjul?),  the  former  residence  of  the  Beni  'Abbad 
(p.  436).  The  church ,  with  its  beautiful  artesonado  ceiling  and 
exquisite  azulejos  of  1688,  contains  statues  of  SS.  Bernard  and 
Benedict  ascribed  to  Montanes  (at  the  high-altar),  a  statue  of  John 
the  Baptist  ascribed  to  Oaspar  Nunez  Delgado,  and  the  unpretending 
mural  monument  of  Maria  of  Portugal ,  wife  of  Alfonso  XI. 

Opposite  the  S.  end  of  the  Calle  de  Santa  Clara  lies  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  containing  several  good  works  of  art. 
Among  these  are  a  Holy  Family  by  Pedro  Villegas  Marmolejo 
(1520-97),  who  Is  buried  here;  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence  (1639) 
and  four  reliefs  by  Montanis  (at  the  high-altar) ;  and  a  figure  of 
Our  Lord,  known  as  Nuestro  Senor  del  Gran  Poder,  by  the  same. 
On  the  altar  to  the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  old  mural  painting  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Rocamador  (p.  Ixiv).  Good  azulejos  on  the  walls. 
-—  From  the  Plaza  de  San  Lorenzo  the  Calle  de  Capuchinas  runs  to 
the  S.  to  the  pretty  Plaza  db  Gavidia  (PI.  C,  JJ^^  wi(gjg^^/tuc 
of  Luis  Daoiz  (p.  96)  by  Susillo.  *^ 
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As  a  starting-point  for  oar  walk  through  the  S.W.  qnarten  of 
the  town  we  may  select  the  small  Plaza  dbl  PAofnoo  (PL  D,  4), 
with  its  orange- trees  and  large  hotels  (see  p.  430).  From  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  plaza  we  follow  the  Calle  de  San  Pablo  (which  ends  at 
the  Paente  de  Isabel  Segnnda,  p.  459)  as  far  as  the  church  of  Santa 
Magdalena  and  then  turn  to  the  right  into  the. Calle  de  Bail^n. 
From  this  in  turn  we  again  diverge  to  the  right,  a  little  farther  on, 
and  follow  the  Calle  de  Miguel  de  Carvajal  to  the  Plaza  dbl  Musbo 
(PI.  D,  5),  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  BTome  Statue  of  MuiriUo 
by  Sabino  Medina,  cast  at  Paris  (1864).  On  the  N.  side  of  this  plaza, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente,  lies  the  English  Churdi 
(see  p.  432).  On  the  W.  side  stands  the  Museum. 

The  *Ma8eo  Provinoial  (PI.  D,  5)  occupies  the  old  Convento  dt 
^  la  Merced^  founded  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1249.  It  includes  the 
Aeademia  de  Bellas  Aries  (established  1849),  the  Museo  ArqxieoUSgico 
(established  1867J,  and  the  Picture  Gallery.  Adm.,  see  p.  434.  Cat- 
alogues (1  p.)  of  the  paintings  and  the  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  museum  originated  in  the  storm  that  raged  over  the  con- 
vents in  1835,  when  Dean  Manuel  L6pe%  Cepero  contrived  to  collect 
the  best  conventual  paintings  under  the  protection  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapter.  The  archssological  treasures  were  almost  all  dug  up  at 
Italica  (p.  461).  Both  collections  are  small.  The  picture-gallery 
contains  only  about  200  paintings  and  10  sculptures.  The  paint- 
ings, however,  include  23  by  Murillo,  most  of  which  came  from  the 
Capuchin  Convent  (PI.  A,  B,  1),  for  which  the  master  painted  (after 
1670)  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  from  the  history  of  the  Franciscan  order  fp.  Ixxix). 

Through  a  corridor,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  azulejos  of  various 
origins,  we  enter  a  small  patio,  and  thence  we  proceed  to  the  larger 
cloisters,  containing  the  Antiquities  (all  marked  with  descriptive 
labels).  These  include  fragments  of  columns,  capitals,  tombstones, 
well-heads,  amphorse,  basrelief  of  a  woman  (106),  statues  (94.  Nerva; 
95.  Trajan;  100.  Torso  of  Artemis;  118.  Colossal  torso  ;  163.  Roman 
of  the  Republic;  172.  Female  head;  133.  Late-Roman  colossal  por- 
trait ;  144,  145.  Portrait-heads),  numerous  iusoriptious  from  Italica 
(p.  461);  St.  Mark,  a  fresco  from  Santiponce;  coins,  mosaics,  azu- 
lejos, and  Arabic  inscriptions.  From  the  front  wing  of  the  cloisters 
we  pass  to  the  right  into  the  Room  of  the  Comisidn  de  Monumentos 
Histdricos  y  ArtisticoSy  with  a  fine  wooden  ceiling  and  a  few  por- 
traits of  artists.   In  front  of  us  is  the  Picture  Qallery, 

The  *Collbction  op  Pictures  is  somewhat  unsatisfactorily  dis- 
posed on  the  walls  of  the  old  convent-church.  The  Murillos  are  all 
in  the  nave.  —  S.  wall  of  the  Nave.  Montanis,  Wooden  figure  of 
St.  Bruno;  16.  TfteofocopitZi,  Portrait ;  Fa W/«  L«a J,  1.  Conception, 
2.  Assumption,  3.  Temptation  of  St.  Jerome,  4.  St.  John  leading  the 
Maries  to  Mt.  Calvary,  6.  St.  Jerome  scourged  by  angels  ;  *14.  Mu' 
nWo,  Conception.  — -  •IS.  Murillo,  Virgin  and  Child,  known  as  the 
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Virgen  de  la  Servilleta,  because  the  master  Is  said  to  have  painted 
it  on  a  napkin  for  the  cook  of  the  Capuchin  monastery.  It  is  one  of 
the  painter's  best-known  works.  The  colours  are  so  thinly  laid  on 
as  hardly  to  conceal  the  texture  of  the  linen.  —  MurUlo^  16.  St.  Au- 
gustine; 17.  Conception  (small);  18.  St.  Felix  of  Cantalicio  with 
the  Holy  Child;  19.  SS.  Justa  andRuflna;  ♦20.  Annunciation;  21. 
SS.  Leander  and  Bonaventura ;  22.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  with  the 
Holy  Child.  —  44.  Roelaa,  St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin. 

End  Wall.  *45.  Roelas.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  one  of  the 
painter's  masterpieces  (1668-1625) ;  Herrera  the  Elder ^  46.  St.  Basil 
with  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  51.  St.  Hermenegild  in  glory;  59. 
Pablo  de  CispedeSy  Last  Supp'^r. 

N.  WaU  (lower  row).  JtfaWiio,  23.  Pietk ;  24.  St.  Peter  Nolasco 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin;  25.  St.  Augustine  and  the  Trinity; 
26.  Conception;  ♦♦27.  St.  FeUx  of  Cantalicio  holding  the  Holy 
Child  in  his  arms.  —  ♦♦28.  MuriUo^  St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva 
distributing  alms.  In  this  work,  which  Murillo  himself  termed 
par  excellence  *mi  cuadro*,  the  contrast  between  the  ecstatic  form 
of  the  saint  and  the  commonplace  realism  of  the  beggars  is  very 
finely  indicated.  —  Murillo ,  ♦29.  Conception  (large ;  from  the 
destroyed  church  of  San  Francisco,  p.  Ixxix);  ♦30.  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds;  ♦SI.  The  crucified  Saviour  embracing  St.  Francis; 
♦32.  St.  Anthony  with  the  Holy  Child ;  33.  St.  Augustine  on  his 
knees  before  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  34.  John  the  Baptist ;  ^35.  Jo- 
seph and  the  Infant  Jesus ;  36.  Virgin  and  Child.  Diego  Lopez, 
Portrait  of  a  knight  af  the  Calatrava  Order.  —  N.  Wall  (upper  row), 
60,  61,  76.  Francisco  Pacheco,  Legend  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco ;  Juan 
del  Castillo ,  77.  Visitation ,  78.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  79.  As- 
sumption, 80.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  81.  Annunciation.  At 
the  corner :  P.  Torrigiani  (see  below),  *  Virgin  and  Child,  a  group 
in  terracotta. 

In  the  transepts  are  also  a  few  modern  pictures.  N.  Transept. 
158.  Af.  Ramirez,  Execution  of  Alvaro  de  Luna  (p.  139) ;  159.  Al- 
cazar Tejedor,  The  First  Mass  (1887) ;  166.  Virgilio  Mattoni,  Death 
of  St.  Ferdinand.  Among  the  older  works  :  121.  Zurbaran,  La  Vir- 
gen de  las  Cuevas  (p.  460),  with  Carthusian  monks.  —  Pietro 
Torrigiani  (p.  Iv),  *Statue  of  St.  Jerome ,  from  the  Hieronymite 
Convent  (p.  413),  modelled  in  terracotta  (harro  coddo)  and  coloured. 
The  saint,  kneeling  and  half-naked,  gazes  with  deep-set  eyes  at  the 
crucifix  In  his  left  hand,  while  he  beats  his  breast  with  a  stone 
held  in  the  other.  —  8olis,  Figures  of  Justice  and  Prudence. 

S.  Transept.  139.  Zurharan,  St.  Hugo  with  Carthusian  monks 
{el  MUagro  del  Santo  Voto;  comp.  p.  Ixxii);  Solis,  Statues  of  Courage 
and  Temperance;  *MontafUs,  Wooden  figure  of  St.  Dominic,  one 
of  the  sculptor's  masterpieces  (p.  Ixi).  0^,^,,^ byGoOk 

Choir.  Zurharan,  123.  Holy  Child  making  a  crown  of  thorns; 
124.  Crucifixion ;  125.  Christ  crowning  St.  Joseph ;  *126.  St.  Punzon. 
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—  *127.  Zurharanf  Apotheosis  of  St.  Tkomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the 
chief  works  of  the  master.  At  the  top  are  Christ,  the  Madonna, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Dominic ;  towards  the  middle  are  St.  Thomas  and 
the  four  Latin  Church  Fathers ;  helow  are  Charles  V.  and  Archbp. 
Deza.  The  head  behind  the  emperor  is  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Zurbaran.  The  picture  was  taken  by  the  French  from  the  Golegio 
de  Santo  Tomas,  but  was  afterwards  sent  back  from  Paris.  —  Zw- 
baran^  *128.  St.  Louis  Beltram;  135.  St.  Bruno  before  the  Pope; 
137.  God  the  Father j  129,  133.  Crucifixion;  130.  St.  Francis. 
*Montani8j  Wooden  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (^La  Virgen  de 
lets  Cuevas;  comp.  p.  455)  and  John  the  Baptist. 

Old  Sacristy,  adjoining  the  S.  Transept.  149.  Alonso  Cano^ 
Purgatory;  150.  Flemish  School^  Pieti. 

By  following  the  Calle  db  Alfonso  Doob  (PI.  D,  5 ;  fine  patio 
at  No.  17)  towards  the  W.  from  the  Plaza  del  Museo,  we  soon  reach 
the  site  of  the  Puerta  Real,  the  Qoles  Oate  of  the  Moors,  by  which 
St  Ferdinand  entered  the  city  in  1248.  Here  we  have  a  view  of 
the  Rabida  Prombnadb  (PI.  D,  E,  5)  and  the  Estacidn  de  OSrdoba 
(p.  430),  beyond  which  rolls  the  Guadalquivir,  crossed  by  the 
Huelva  Railway  Bridge  (1879)  and  a  new  bridge,  leading  to  Triana 
and  the  Cartuja  (p.  460). 

The  Barrio  de  los  Sumeros  (PI.  C,  B,  6)  was  fonnerly  occupied  en- 
tirely by  gipsies.  Those  who  care  to  follow  the  neglected  promenade 
along  the  railway  to  the  suburb  of  If acarena  may  still  stumble  on  many 
a  figure  that  looks  if  it  had  stepped  out  of  the  'Rinconete  y  Gortadillo' 
of  Cervantes  or  one  of  the  canvases  of  Murillo.  A  fine  view  is  enjoyed 
of  the  unoccupied  right  bank  of  the  river  and  the  hills  above  it. 

We  follow  the  Rabida  towards  the  S.E.  and  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Calle  de  los  Reyes  Catolicos,  the  prolongation  of  the  Calle  de 
San  Pablo  (p.  464).  This  brings  us  to  the  Marina  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  6), 
with  the  harbour.  —  To  the  left  rises  the  large  Prison  (Cdrcel; 
PI.  E,  5),  with  its  azulejos  and  grated  windows,  which  often  appears 
in  the  picaresque  tales  and  dramas  of  Spain.  Farther  on  is  the 
huge  Plaza  de  Toros  (PI.  F,  4,  5;  p.  432),  and  still  farther  on  is 
the  Plaza  ife  Atabazanas  (PI.  F,  4),  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Moorish  wharf  and  adjoined  by  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad ,  the 
Maestranza  or  Artillery  Arsenal^  and  the  Aduana  (custom-house). 

The  *Hospital  de  la  Caridad  (PI.  F,  4;  adm.,  see  p.  434;  bright 
weather  desirable  for  visiting  the  church),  founded  in  1578,  was  built 
in  1661-64  after  plans  by  Bern.  Sim,  de  Pineda  at  the  cost  of  Migwi 
de  Manara  (1620-79),  a  knight  of  the  Calatrava  Order,  who  atoned 
for  his  dissipated  youth  by  entering  the  religious  fraternity  known 
as  the  'Hermandad  de  la  Caridad'.  The  church  is  a  reconstruction  of 
the  church  of  St.  George,  which  belonged  to  the  fraternity.  The  facade 
is  adorned  with  five  fayence  mosaics  from  designs  ascribed  to  Murillo. 
Glazed  frames  in  the  Sala  de  Cdbildo  contain  Manara's  and  Mu- 
rillo's  autograph-requests  to  be  admitted  to  the  Brotherhood,  the 
sword  and  death-mask  of  the  former,  and  portraits  of  the  Hermanos 
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Mayores  (*Elder  Brethren').  —  The  two  handsome  Patios  contain 
marhle  statues  of  Misericordia  and  Caritaa, 

From  the  first  court  we  pass  through  a  small  door  to  the  left  into  the 
Ghoroh,  which,  in  itself  a  baroque  edifice  of  no  interest,  contains  six 
celebrated  **Pictueb8  by  Mubillo  (p.  Ixxviii),  painted  for  the  Caridad  in 
1660-74.  On  the  side-wall  to  the  left  is  the  Cuadro  de  las  Aguas^  known  as 
La  Bed  ('Thirst').  Below  this  is  the  Infant  Saviour  (el  Nino  Dios).  Farther 
on  are  the  Annunciation  and  San  Juan  de  Dios  aided  by  an  angel  in  bearing 
a  sick  man  into  the  hospital.  On  the  right  side  hang  the  large  picture  of 
Christ  feeding  the  Five  Thousand^  known  as  Pan  y  Feces,  and  the  Toung  John 
the  Baptist.  The  two  large  works  are  hung  high  and  very  properly,  as 
their  sketchy  and  broad  treatment  is  calculated  for  being  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  composition  of  the  ^Thirst^  is  masterly  and  shows  that 
Murillo  in  this  respect  also  is  on  the  highest  level  of  his  art;  Moses  stands 
beside  the  rock,  from  which  the  water  gushes,  while  the  parched  crowd 
hastens  eagerly  to  partake.  In  the  'Loaves  and  Fishes'.  Christ  appears 
on  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  gorge,  the  shadows  of  which  envelope  the 
Apostles*,  the  multitude  occapies  the  foreground.  The  landscape  is  treated 
with  much  more  respect  than  is  the  wont  of  Sevillian  masters.  *La  Sed' 
is  widely  known  through  Esteve's  engraving  (1839). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  church  are  some  singular  paintings  by  Juan 
Valdis  Leal  (1690-91 ;  p.  Ixxv).  Above  the  choir  is  the  Raising  of  the  Cross. 
On  the  wall  to  the  right  is  the  Triumph  of  Death;  to  the  left  are  the  Dead 
Bodies  of  a  Bishop  and  a  Knight  of  Calatrava,  with  the  inscription  ^Finis 
gloria  mundV,  All  three  are  painted  with  the  most  repulsive  realism,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  astonishing  brilliancy  of  colouring.  In  looking  at 
the  dead  prelate,  Murillo  is  reported  to  have  said  'Leal,  you  make  me 
hold  my  nose\ 

The  high-altar  to  the  E.  has  a  relief  of  the  Deposition  in  the  Tomh, 
by  Pedro  Roldan.  Beneath  the  altar  repose  the  remains  of  MaSiara,  although 
he  himself  had  selected  a  grave  iu  the  vestibule  'among  the  poor' ;  while 
in  the  epitaph  he  names  himself  'the  worst  man  that  ever  lived.' 

The  SerrUnario  Conciliaf^  in  the  neighbouring  Plaza  de  Maese 
Rodrigo,  contains  an  admirable  retahio  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century. 

On  the  brink  of  the  Guadalquivir,  at  the  S.  corner  of  the  Plaza 
de  Atarazanas,  rises  the  Torre  del  Oxo  (PI.  Q,  4),  originally  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Moorish  Alcdzar  (p.  438)  and  afterwards  used 
by  Pedro  the  Cruel  as  a  treasure-house  and  prison.  It  is  now  the 
CapitanCd  del  Puerto,  The  dodecagon al  and  embattled  lower  sec- 
tion was  erected  by  Oovemor  8td  Abu' W Aid  in  1220,  under  the 
Almohades.  The  upper  section  dates  from  the  Christian  period, 
and  the  balconied  windows  were  not  inserted  till  1760.  The  Moors 
named  it  Burdj  ad-Dhahab^  or  golden  tower,  from  the  colour  of 
its  azulejos.  Most  of  the  sea-going  yessels  anchor  off  the  Torre 
del  Oro. 

To  the  S.E.  lies  the  *Pa8eo  de  Cristina  (PI.  G,  3,  4),  a  prom- 
enade much  frequented  on  cool  summer-evenings.  Like  the  De- 
licias  (p.  468),  it  was  laid  out  in  1830  by  JoU  Manuel  Arjona,  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Paseo  de  Santelmo  (see  below)  are  the 
Jardines  de  la  Puerta  de  Jerez^  with  the  Teatro  de  Eslava  (p.  432). 
The  gate  itself  has  been  taken  down.  e^  by  Goo^ 

In  the  Pabeo  db  Santblmo,  skirting  the  S.E.  side  of  thfe  Paseo 
de  Cristina,  stands  the  Palaoio  de  Santelmo  (St.  Elmo ;  PI.  G,  3 ;  no 
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admission),  originally  erected  by  Antonio  Rodriguez  in  1734  as  a 
naval  academy.  In  1849  it  became  the  property  of  tbe  Due  de  Moni- 
pensier  (d.  1890),  son  of  Louis  Philippe  and  brother-in-law  of  Isa- 
bella II. ,  and  afterwards  of  his  widow,  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa 
(d.  1897),  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Archp.  of  Seville  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  seminary.  The  palace  has  no  architectural  interest  beyond 
the  lofty  baroque  portal  on  the  N.W.  Most  of  its  treasures  of  art  have 
been  removed  to  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  (p.  463).  Above  the  N. 
facade  are  statues  of  twelve  famous  Sevillians  by  Susiilo  (d.  1897). 
The  beautiful  Jardin  del  Palacio  de  Santelmo  (PI.  H,  3)  contaiiis  a 
bronze  statue  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  etc. 

The  larger  half  of  the  Santelmo  Gardens  was  presented  to  the 
city  by  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa  in  1893,  and  now,  under  the  name 
of  the  *Parque  Maria  Luisa  (PI.  U,  2,  3),  forms  one  of  the  most 
popular  public  resorts,  especially  in  spring.  Its  roses ,  camellia?, 
and  oranges  make  a  splendid  show.  —  The  *Paseo  de  las  Delicias 
(PI.  H,  3),  beginning  at  the  Fu(nte  de  Abanieo  (*fan  fountain*), 
descends  along  the  river  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  park.  This  promenade, 
which  is  always  frequented  on  fine  afternoons  by  numerous  carriages 
and  pedestrians,  ends  to  the  S.E.  in  a  'rondel',  with  the  Villa 
Eugenia  and  the  Recreo  del  Paraiso,  A  little  to  the  left  is  the  Eritana 
Restaurant  (p.  431),  with  a  pleasant  garden.  Beyond  the  rondel, 
and  close  to  the  river,  are  the  Hipddromo  (p.  432),  the  Cycling  Tracks 
and  the  Tiro  de  Pichor^s  (for  pigeon-shooting). 

We  return  towards  the  town  by  the  avenue  of  palms  between 
the  Santelmo  Gardens  and  the  Parque  Maria  Luisa.  To  the  right 
extends  the  Prado  de  San  Sebastian  (PI.  G,  1,  2),  the  scene  of  the 
Feria  (p.  434),  and  beyond  it  is  the  Estacidn  de  Cadi%  (p.  430); 
to  the  left  are  the  Artillery  Barracks,  adjoining  the  Tobacco  Factory. 

The  F&brica  de  Tab&cos  (PI.  G,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  434;  entr.  by 
the  large  gate  in  the  Galle  de  San  Fernando)  is  an  immense ,  two- 
storied  baroque  building,  erected  by  Wandemburg  in  1767  at  a  cost 
of  9,000,000  p.  It  encloses  several  courts  and  its  sides  are  re- 
spectively 200  yds.  and  160  yds.  long,  so  that  it  covers  more  ground 
than  the  Cathedral  and  the  Court  of  Oranges.  On  the  portal  are  busts 
of  Columbus  and  Fernando  Cortes  and  several  reliefs ;  at  the  top 
is  a  figure  of  Fame.  The  work-rooms  are  very  badly  ventilated,  and 
no  one  should  visit  the  factory  for  pleasure  unless  he  can  ignore  dirt 
and  evil  smells.  About  6000  Cigarreras  are  employed  here ;  a  skilful 
worker  can  easily  finish  8-10  atados,  or  bundles  of  60  cigars  daily. 
On  their  way  to  and  from  the  factory,  the  'cigarreras'  are  usually 
attired  in  highly  starched  cotton  gowns  and  wear  flowers  in  their  hair. 

We  now  follow  the  Pasbo  del  Pino  (PI.  G,  F,  2),  at  the  end 
of  which,  to  the  right,  are  the  large  Cuartel  de  Caballerfa  (cavalry 
barracks)  and  the  MataderOj  or  Public  Slaughter  House.  The  road 
diverging  to  the  right,  between  these  two  buildings,  leads  past  the 
Escuela  de  Tauromdquia,  or  School  of  Bull  Fighters  (left),  to  the  bi»y 
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Barrio  de  San  Bernardo^  where  stand  tlie  Parroquia  di  San  BemardOj 
with  the  Last  Judgment  by  Herrera  the  Elder  (p.  Ixxi),  and  a  large 
FundicUSn  de  ArtilUria  (PI.  F,  1),  or  cannon- foundry. 

There  is  no  object  in  farther  following  the  somewhat  neglected 
promenade,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  old  city-wall  (p.  452). 
In  the  Pa9eo  de  Recaredo  is  the  Presidio  or  Penitentiary  (PI.  E,  1), 
in  the  buildings  of  an  old  Augustine  monastery,  the  church  of 
which  contains  tombs  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  family  (p.  469). 

The  Calle  de  Oriente  (PI.  E,  1)  leads  across  the  Tagarete  and  the  rail- 
way to  the  Cruz  del  CampOj^  a  ^humilladero'  or  chapel  in  the  form  of  a 
small  temple,  erected  in  1482.  Here,  too,  are  seen  the  long  *CcMos  de 
Carmona^  the  ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  enlarged  by  the  Almohades  in  1172 
Like  the  new  conduit,  constructed  by  an  English  company  in  1885,  this 
aqueduct  supplies  Seville  with  water  from  a  brook  near  AlcaU  de  Guadaira 
(p.  461). 

If  we  turn  towards  the  town  at  the  Cavalry  Barracks  (p.  458), 
we  at  once  enter  the  Juderfa^  or  former  Jews'  quarter,  one  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  Seville.  The  church  of  Santa.  Mabia  la  Blanca 
(PI.  E,  F,  2)  was  a  synagogue  down  to  1391  and  was  rebuilt  in  the 
17th  cent,  in  the  baroque  style.  Its  altar-piece  is  a  Piet^  by  Luis 
de  Vargas,  The  left  aisle  contains  a  much  darkened  Last  Supper  by 
Murillo ,  and  the  right  aisle  has  a  small  Ecce  Homo  by  Morales,  — 
In  this  quarter,  at  No.  7  Plaza  de  Alfaro  (PI.  F,  2),  is  Murillo's 
House  (now  the  property  of  Don  Jacobo  Ldpez  Cepero)^  where  the 
great  painter  died  on  April  3rd ,  1682.  His  room  is  still  shown ; 
and  the  house  also  contains  some  good  paintings  by  MuriUo ,  Jlfo- 
raUi,  Bibera,  Zurbaran,  and  other  masters.  The  frescoes  in  the 
garden  are  probably  by  Vergara.  Murillo's  grave  was  in  the  adja- 
cent church  of  Santa  Cruzj  which  has  been  torn  down;  the  site  is 
marked  by  a  small  monument. 

d.  The  Eight  Bank  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
The  Puente  de  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  F,  5),  an  iron  bridge  con- 
structed In  1846-52,  and  the  Puente  Nuevo  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  finished 
in  1898,  connect  Seville  with  the  suburb  of  Triana,  which  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  is  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  the  lower  classes  and  gipsies.  Adjoining  the  first- 
named  bridge  is  the  Mercado  (PI.  F,  6),  which  affords  a  good 
view  of  Seville.  The  Calle  de  San  Jacinto,  with  the  same  axis  as 
the  bridge,  intersects  the  suburb  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  tramway  mentioned  at  p.  431.  —  By  keeping  to  the 
left,  we  reach  the  church  of  ♦Santa  Ana  (PI.  F,  G,  5),  a  building 
erected  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  the  Gothic-Mud^jar  style.  The 
rotable  of  the  high-altar  includes  15  paintings  by  Pedro  Campana 
(1548)  and  a  statue  and  reliefs  by  Pedro  Delgado.  In  the  chapel  at 
the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  an  early  replica  of  the  Madonna  de  Ro- 
camador.  The  church  contains  other  paintings  by  Campana  and  Alejo 
Fernandez.   To  the  latter  are  due  the  charming  Virgen  de  la  Rosa  on 
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the  trascoro,  anothei  Madonna  on  one  of  the  piers  in  the  left  aisle,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  SS.  Jasta  and  Rnflna  with  the  Giralda, 
at  the  main  entrance.  In  the  right  aisle  is  an  altar-piece  (St.  Bar- 
bara) by  Campafiay  below  which  is  a  fine  tomb  adorned  with  majolica 
tiles  by  Francesco  Niculoso  (p.  461). 

Triana  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  potters'  snburb  of 
Seville.  According  to  the  legend  SS.  Justa  and  Ruflna,  who  were 
martyred  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  Punic  Venus, 
kept  a  small  potter's  shop  here.  The  best  azulejos  in  Seville  were 
made  at  Triana.  The  industry  has  recently  been  revived  by  several 
factories,  the  best  known  of  which  are  those  of  J.  Mensaque^  Co.,  Calle 
San  Jacinto  93,  and  Viuda  de  Qomez,  Calle  San  Jorge  29.  Majolica 
vases  and  plates  with  metallic  lustre  are  now  the  chief  products. 

In  the  Gartuja  (PI.  B,  6),  a  secularized  Carthusian  convent  dating 
from  1401 ,  the  English  firm  of  Pichman  ^  Son  have  carried  on  a 
*Fibrica  de  Productos  Ceramicos'  since  1839,  which  provides  the 
whole  of  Spain  with  common  porcelain  (agent  in  Seville,  Calle  de 
Madrid  4).  The  convent-church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Cuevas  has 
a  fine  Mud^jar  portal.  The  interior  contains  some  remains  of  the 
baroque  silleria  and  a  Visigothic  inscription  relating  to  the  death  of 
St.  Hermenegild  (p.  436),  found  atAlcala  deGuadaira.  On  the  wall 
of  the  church  are  marked  the  heights  of  some  of  the  avenidas  (comp. 
p.  437),  from  which  Triana  suffers  still  more  than  Seville. 

From  1509  till  1540  the  remains  of  Christopher  Oolumhvs  reposed  in  this 
church,  whither  they  had  heen  brought  from  ValladoUd  (comp.  p.  44).  In 
accordance  with  the  last  wish  of  the  great  discoverer,  however,  they  were 
then  removed  to  Santo  Domingo  in  Haiti.  After  the  French  acquired  that 
part  of  the  island,  the  body  was  transferred  in  1796  to  the  cathedral  of 
Havana,  whence  it  was  finally  brought  to  Seville  at  the  end  of  1888 
(comp.  p.  446). 

The  new  bridge  (PI.  D,  E,  6)  is  mentioned  at  p.  444. 


e.  Ezcursiong  from  Seville. 

1.  To  Italica  (5  M. ;  carr.  8-10  p.,  with  two  horses  15  p., 
bargaining  necessary).  From  the  suburb  of  Triana  we  follow  the 
Aracenaroad,  leaving  the  Cartuja  to  our  right.  The  road,  generally 
very  dusty,  runs  towards  the  N.W. 

33/4  M.  SantipoTicey  a  poverty-stricken  village  containing  the 
secularized  convent  of  San  Isidobo  del  Campo,  founded  in  1298  for 
the  Cistercians  by  Alonso  Perez  de  Qvzman  QEl  Bruno';  p.  420)  and 
handed  over  to  the  Hieronymite  Friars  in  1.434,  derives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fortress  from  its  battlements. 

The  Chdbgh  contains  a  fine  *Iletablo  by  MontafUs^  with  stataes  of 
SS.  Jerome  and  Isidore,  a  Madonna  in  glory,  and  4  reliefs  from  the  lifo 
of  Christ,  at  the  sides  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the  Baptist.  The 
praying  figures  of  Ousman  £1  Bueno  and  bis  wife  DoSa  Maria  Alfonso 
Coronel,  on  their  tombs,  are  also  by  MontatUz,  Adjacent  is  the  tomb  of 
Dona  Urraca  Osdrio,  mother  of  Juan  de  Albar  de  Guzman,  who  was  burned 
by  order  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  At  her  feet  rests  her  devoted  waiting-woma« 
i«onora  Ddbalo,  who  threw  herself  into  the  flames  that  were  consuming 
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hor  mistrcBS.  —  The  chorister's  desk  is  a  tasteful  rococo  work.  The  sacristy 
contains  an  early  copy  of  the  Madonna  Antigua,  much  injured  by  restoration. 
In  the  cloisters  are  considerable  remaina  of  16th  cent,  mural  paintings. 

At  a  venta,  at  (8/4  M.)  the  end  of  the  village,  the  road  to  the 
ruins  of  Italica  (popularly  known  as  los  Campos  de  Talca)  diverges 
to  the  left. 

Italica  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  sheltering  Seville 
on  the  W. ,  near  the  CalOy  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Scipio 
Africanus  founded  the  town  ahout  205  B.C.,  as  a  refuge  for  his 
veterans.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  heen  a  dependency  of  Hispalis, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  an  independent  municipium, 
while  Hadrian  made  it  a  colonia  directly  subject  to  Rome.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  three  Roman  emperors  (Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
Theodosius).  Numerous  inscriptions  (p.  4o4)  prove  that  it  was  a 
position  of  great  military  importance,  especially  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Christian  centuries.  In  the  middle  ages  it  served  for  centuries 
as  a  quarry  for  Seville. 

The  road  leads  direct  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  (fee  to  the 
keeper  72"!  P-)-  ^^^  upper  part  of  this  structure  is  very  dilapidated, 
especially  the  tiers  on  the  N.  side  j  but  the  corridors,  the  dens  for  the 
wild  beasts,  and  other  features  can  still  be  made  out.  The  forum  and 
several  large  public  and  private  buildings  have  also  been  exhumed, 
but  their  outlines  can  now  scarcely  be  traced.  Some  large  mosaic 
pavements  formerly  seen  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  hill  a 
little  to  the  N.  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  fertile  campifia. 
La  Algaba  and  the  Sierra  Morena  (N.E.),  the  high-lying  Oarmona 
(E.),  and  Seville,  backed  by  the  Sierra  de  Mor6n  (S.E.).  —  A  little 
to  the  W.  lies  the  Casa  de  los  Banos,  with  reservoirs  supplied  by 
the  Aqueduct  of  Tejada  (26  M.  long),  which  is  perhaps  built  upon 
Roman  foundations. 

For  the  railway-station  of  Camat^  see  p.  478.  —  OUvares,  about  9  M. 
from  Santiponce,  see  p.  478. 

2.  Fbom  Seville  to  Cabmona,  27  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (two 
trains  daily  ;  fares  4  p.  75,  3  p.  15,  1  p.  90  c;  return  6  p.  75,  4  p.  65, 
2  p.  90  c).    The  trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  de  Cadiz. 

91/2  M.  Alcali  de  G-uadaira,  the  chief  intermediate  station,  is 
a  town  of  8930  inhab.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Quadaira.  It  is 
popularly  known  as  Alcald  de  los  Panadores  (^Bakers'),  because  of  its 
200  mills  (atahonas)j  driven  by  water  or  mule-power,  which  supply 
Seville  with  its  flour.  The  name  of  the  ancient  town  on  this  site  is 
unknown.  The  decayed  Moorish  Castle j  taken  by  St.  Ferdinand 
on  Sept.  28th,  1246,  contains  subterranean  grain-magazines  (maz- 
morras;  p.  315)  and  several  cisterns  (aljibes).  The  Torre  Mocha  was 
added  by  the  Spaniards.  The  small  church  of  8ark  Miguel  was  origin- 
ally a  mosque.  The  churches  of  Sarh  Sebastidn  and  Santiago  contain 
paintings  by  Pacheco.  The  altar  of  the  church  of  thefionvenio  de  las 
Monjas  has  six  reliefs  by  Montafi^s.  °^ '"^^ '' ^OOglL 

10  M.  Algarroboy  I6V2  M.  Mairena;  19  M.  Viso. 
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27  M.  Carmona  (El  Restaurant^  Plaza  de  San  Fernando ,  un- 
pretending; omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  town,  50  c),  the  Ro- 
man Carmo  and  the  KarmUna  of  the  Moors,  an  ancient  town  with 
18,600  inhab.,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  ridge  rising  high  over  the 
fertile  vega  to  the  E.,  watered  by  the  Corhones,  and  the  yalley  of 
the  Guadalquivir  on  the  N.W.  From  the  Seville  railway-station,  we 
enter  the  town  by  a  massive  Moorish  Gateway.  The  church  of  San 
Pedro  has  a  tower  resembling  the  Giralda  (p.  440).  Adjoining  the 
Moorish  patio  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  lies  the  small  Musbum 
of  the  ArchsBological  Society,  including  gigantic  fossil  oysters  and 
other  prehistoric  objects,  and  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities  (cata- 
logue 50  c).  Among  the  Roman  remains  are  several  fine  portrait- 
heads  and  mosaics  from  the  necropolis  (see  below).  The  loftily  sit- 
uated Alcdzar  has  a  beautiful  Moorish  portal.  The  towers  command 
a  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Andalusia,  extending  on  the  N.  to  the 
Sierra  Morena,  on  the  S.  to  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  (p.  413).  On  the 
road  to  Cordova  there  is  an  interesting  Renaissance  Gate,  the  lower 
part  of  which  dates  from  the  old  Roman  days. 

To  the  W.  of  the  town  lies  the  Roman  *N£CBopolis,  discovered  in 
1881  and  explored  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Bontor^  an 
English  painter  (tickets  of  admission,  1  p.  each,  obtained  at  O&lle  de 
San  Pedro  47.  below  the  Moorish  gate).  The  tombs  are  arranged  in  groups 
over  the  hillside.  The  sepulchral  chambers  are  excavated  in  the  rock 
and  reached  by  vertical  shafts.  All  of  them  contain  niches  for  the  ciner- 
ary urns,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  mausolea 
above  ground.  A  tew  of  the  tombs  have  large  vestibules,  with  triclinia 
for  the  funereal  banquets.  The  finest  is  the  TricHnio  del  EUfant4<,  named 
after  a  stone  elephant  (a  symbol  of  long  life  ?)  at  the  entrance. 

From  Carmona  a  branch-line  runs  to  Ouadajos  (p.  350). 


51.  From  Seville  to  Cadiz, 
a.  By  Steamer  Yik  San  Lticar  de  Barrameda. 

The  large  Debp-Sea  Steamess  ply  only  once  a  week  from  Seville  to 
Cadiz  direct  (ca.  8  hrs.),  and  their  days  and  hours  of  departure  must  be 
ascertained  by  enquiry  on  the  spot.  —  The  small  Biveb  Stramebs  meti- 
tioned  at  p.  430  ply  twice  weekly  to  San  LUcar  de  Barrameda  (61  M.,  in 
ca.  6  hrs.),  whence  there  is  a  choice  of  two  railways  for  the  journey  to 
Cadiz  (pp.  464,  168).  —  The  passage  from  the  river  to  the  ocean  beyond 
San  L<icar  and  also  the  rest  of  the  sea-voyage  are  very  imposing,  and  the 
view  of  Cadiz  from  the  sea  is  very  fine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railway- 
journey  round  the  interesting  Bay  of  Cadiz  is  also  very  charming.  Bad 
sailors  will  prefer  the  land> journey  in  spring  or  autumn,  but  the  sea  U 
usually  quite  calm  in  summer. 

To  the  left  of  the  steamer-course  lie  the  Delicias  (p.  458)  and  the 
Race  Course^  to  the  right  is  the  suburb  of  Triana.  A  little  farther 
on  is  San  Juan  de  Aznalfeurachey  the  Moorish  Hisn  al-Faradj^  with 
a  high- lying  convent-church.  The  village  (IY2  ^'  ^om.  Seville) 
is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Sevillians.  To  the  right  is  a  hilly  dis- 
trict ;  to  the  left ,  farther  on ,  stretches  the  interminable  level  of 
the  Marismas  or  salt-marshes  (p.  465).  In  the  distance,  to  the  left, 
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are  seen  Dos  Hermanas  (p.  464)  and  Utrera  (p.  464).  On  the  right 
bank,  amid  orange-groves,  lie  Qelves  andG6xia.  The  latter,  the  Ro- 
man Caura,  is  still,  as  in  Roman  times,  celebrated  for  its  *pottery'. 
It  is  the  goal  of  the  small  local  steamer  mentioned  at  p.  430.  Ooria  is 
adjoined  by  Mertina  and  the  fishing-village  of  Paebla  junto  d  Coria. 

The  river  divides  into  the  Brazos  (arms)  de  Este^  del  Medio,  and 
de  la  Torre,  which  form  the  lala  Mayor  (right)  and  the  lala  Menor 
(left)  among  the  marismas.  The  former,  named  Kahtal  by  the  Moors, 
is  now  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  (algod6n).  La  Cortadura  or 
Canal  de  San  Fernando,  cut  through  the  Isla  Menor,  abridges  the 
voyage  by  11  M.  The  Corta  de  los  Jerdmmos  saves  10  M.  more. 
The  steamer  follows  the  Brazo  del  Medio ,  which  unites  with  the 
Brazo  de  Este  below  the  Isla  Menor  and  assumes  the  name  of  Braso 
de  Tarfia.  The  scenery  is  very  desolate,  animated  only  by  an  occa- 
sional herd  of  bulls  or  a  flock  of  wildfowl.  On  the  distant  foot-hills 
to  the  left  lie  Las  Cabezas  de  San  Juan  (p.  466),  Lebrija  (p.  465), 
and  Trebujena  (p.  465).  Farther  on,  the  Brazo  de  Tarfia  unites  with 
the  Brazo  de  la  Torre  or  W.  branch.  The  river  here  is  2  M.  wide, 
and  tbe  banks  are  covered  with  pines.  The  water  is  already  brackish. 

After  a  long  interval  appears  Bonanza,  a  small  town  on  the  left 
bank,  named  after  the  chapel  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Bonanza  ('good 
weather') ,  erected  by  the  S.  American  Company  of  Seville.  The 
strand  of  Bonanza  is  celebrated  by  Cervantes,  in  *La  Ilustre  Fregona', 
as  the  resort  of  smugglers,  pirates,  and  other  ruffians.  Bonanza  is 
the  Ptarting-point  of  the  railway  to  Jerez  (p.  464),  and  is  about 
2'/2  M.  from  San  Lucar.  To  the  N.  stretches  the  Algaida  (Arab. 
^desert').  On  the  other  side  are  the  Punta  del  Malandar,  and  the 
end  of  the  Arenas  Qordas,  a  chain  of  dunes  ending  at  La  Rdbida. 

61  M.  San  LAcar  de  Barrameda  (^Fonda  Ballesteros;  Brit,  vice- 
consul),  a  town  of  23,400  inhab.,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  ex- 
porting sherry,  manzanilla,  and  other  wine.  That  an  ancient  settle- 
ment stood  here  is  proved  by  various  ruins  and  inscriptions,  but  its 
name  is  unknown  —  a  remark  that  applies  equally  to  the  ancient 
predecessor  of  Bonanza.  The  town  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1264 
and  granted  to  the  father  of  Guzman  elBueno  (p.  420),  but  did  not 
become  of  importance  until  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The  Por- 
tuguese mmneiFernSLode  MagalhOesf Magellan)  sailed,  from  this  port 
in  1519  for  his  journey  round  the  world,  with  an  expedition  fitted  out 
at  Seville.  San  Lucar  is  protected  by  forts  and  possesses  ma^^y  villas 
with  orange-groves  and  palms.  Its  admirable  sea-baths  are  much 
frequented  by  the  SevilUans.  The  only  'sights'  are  the  Hospital  of 
8t,  George,  founded  in  1517  for  English  seamen  by  Henry  VllI, 
whose  first  wife  was  Catherine  of  Aragon,  youngest  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  and  the  Palace  of  the  late  Due  de  Montpensier, 
with  its  celebrated  treasures  of  art.  —  The  sand-hills  are  covered 
with  vines  and  produce  the  excellent  Manzanilla  wine.  On  the  land- 
ward side  the  town  is  sheltered  by  a  pine-wood. 
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Fbom  Bonaitza  and  San  LI^cab  to  Jbbez,  Id'/s  M.,  railway  (four  iraina 
daily)  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  4  p.  20,  2  p.  70,  1  p.  60  c).  —  9  M.  Las  TahUu. 
At  (I41/2H.)  Alcubilla  it  intersects  the  S.  spurs  of  the  sandstone  range  of 
the  8ieri'a  de  San  CrUtdhal.  —  IS^/a  M.  /ere«,  see  p.  466. 

Fbom  San  Lijcar  to  Puebto  Santa  Mabia,  24  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr. 
(fares  5  p.  15,  3  p.  40,  2  p.  15  c.).  —  The  line  follows  the  coast  to  the 
N.W.  to  (51/2  M.)  Torre  de  Chipiona^  the  ancient  Turrit  Caepionis^  named 
after  the  Roman  governor  who  built  the  fort  here.  Torre  has  a  large 
lighthouse,  the  light  of  which  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  23  nautial 
miles^  and  a  chapel  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Regla^  the  black  wooden  image  of 
which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  mariners.  —  Beyond  (9  M.)  La  Bal- 
lena  the  line  passes  the  Pumta  de  Candor.  —  14^/2  M.  Bota,  a  town  of  7800 
inhab.^  pleasantly  situated  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  spacious  Bay  of  Cadiz. 
Rota  13  the  vegetable  market  of  Cadiz  and  produces  a  dark-red  wine 
(vino  tinHUo)y  used  in  England  for  sacramental  purposes  under  the  name 
of  Tent  Wine.  —  Farther  on  we  see  to  the  right  the  forts  of  La  Puntitta 
and  Santa  Catalina;  in  the  distance  are  the  white  houses  of  Cadiz.  — 
24  M.  Puerto  Santa  Maria  (p.  468). 

Beyond  San  Lticar  the  steamer  crosses  the  bar  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. To  the  right,  on  the  Arenas  Gordas,  rises  the  Torre  dt  San 
Jacinto,  On  arriving  off  the  Torre  de  Chipiona,  the  steamer's  course 
is  changed  to  the  S.E.  Beyond  the  Punta  de  Candor  and  the  small 
town  of  Rota  (see  above)  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz,  with  the  above-named  forts  on  Its  N.  side.  At  its  head 
are  the  Trocadero  and  San  Fernando  (p.  469).  Cadiz  Itself  rises  to 
the  S.E.,  a  dazzlingly  white  vision,  like  *a  castle  in  mid-ocean'. 
The  steamer  leaves  the  reefs  of  Las  Puercas  and  Los  Coehi/¥)$ 
(p,  472)  to  the  right  and  anchors  in  the  open  roads  of  Cadiz  (p.  470). 

b.  By  Bailway  vik  TJtrera  and  Jeriz. 

95  M.  Railway  (two  ordinary  trains  daily)  in  4V4-5  hrs.  (fares  18  p.  20, 
13  p.  30  c.  8  p.).  The  express  leaving  Seville  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  ft  8ai 
(see  p.  346)  takes  31/2  hrs.  There  are  also  local  trains  between  Seville 
and  Ulrera  and  between  Jerez  and  Cadiz.  The  trains  start  at  the  Ettaddn 
de  Cadiz  (p.  430) ;  there  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  Utrera.  —  Beyond  Jerez 
the  best  views  are  to  the  right. 

Seville^  see  p.  430.  —  The  line  runs  to  the  S.E.,  through  an 
exuberantly  fertile  district  of  oranges,  olives,  and  pome^anates, 
intermixed  with  patches  of  heath  and  palmetto-scrub  (p.  270).  The 
train  crosses  the  Quadaira.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Guadalquivir 
rise  the  heights  of  San  Juan  de  Aznalfarache  (p.  462)  and  Corii 
(p.  463).  —  9  M.  D08  Hermanas^  with  the  attractive  country-villai 
of  the  Sevillians.  To  the  S.E.  are  the  hills  of  Moron  (p.  430),  the 
Sierra  de  Algodonales,  and  the  lofty  steeple  of  Utrera. 

1972  M.  Utrera  (Ledn  de  Oro;  Fonda  del  Santisimo;  Rail.  Be- 
stawrant),  a  well-to-do  town  with  13,900  inhab.,  mainly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and  sheep-breeding.  In  the  middle  ages, 
Utrera  was  such  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  justice  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  saying  ^mata  el  rey  y  vete  d  Utrera^  (*kill  the  king  and  go  to  Utrera'). 
The  principal  church  of  SarUa  Maria  de  la  Mesa  or  de  la  Asuncion 
has  a  conspicuous  tower  of  the  18th  cent,  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
Diego  Ponce  de  Leon.   In  the  church  of  Santiago  is  pFeserred  one 
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of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  Jadas  betrayed  his  Lord 
(in  reality,  one  of  the  sllyer  shekels  of  the  Maccabaean  period  that 
were  frequently  brought  home  by  pilgrims).  Outside  the  town  is 
the  Convento  dt  Iob  Minimos^  where  the  church  festival  and  feria 
mentioned  at  p.  434  take  place  in  honour  of  the  Yirgen  de  la  Con- 
solacion. 

Ifear  FtuiaUdtar^  not  far  from  Ulrera ,  lay  the  anciest  Salpenia ,  the 
municipal  laws  of  which,  dating  from  Domitian^s  reign,  were  found  at  the 
same  time  as  those  of  Malaga  (p.  88). 

Prom  Utrera  to  Cordova  via  Ifarehena  and  Eeija^  see  p.  364 ;  to  Boba- 
ditto  via  Marchena  and  La  Roda,  see  B.  49.  • 

Beyond  Utrera  the  landscape  changes  its  character.  The  train 
descends  to  the  S.W.,  crossing  the  Arroyo  de  la  Antigua^  to  the 
plain  of  the  Guadalquiyir,  which  it  reaches  at  (27  M.)  AlcantariUoi. 
Near  the  station  we  see  to  the  right  the  Roman  bridge,  with  its 
towers.  The  small  river  is  the  Salado  de  Mordn.  Farther  on  the 
line  intersects  an  extensive  Maritma,  or  saline  alluvial  district, 
used  as  a  pasture  for  the  Horos  braves'  of  the  arena.  In  summer  it 
is  a  dusty,  dark-brown  heath. 

34  M.  Lob  Cabesas  de  San  Juan^  a  small  town  on  a  pointed  hill, 
2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  railway.  Farther  on  Trebujena  (see  below) 
is  seen  to  the  right.  —  To  the  left  rises  the  lofty  tower  of  (46  M.) 
Lebrija,  built  in  the  18th  cent,  in  imitation  of  the  Giralda.  The 
prosperous  town,  with  10,800  inhab.,  was  the  Nahrissa  Veneria  of 
Pliny  and  the  NebrUha  of  the  Moors.  The  Principal  Church,  origin- 
ally a  mosque,  contains  a  retablo  by  Alonso  Cano  and  the  'Mariquita 
del  Marmolejo*,  a  headless  Roman  statue  now  regarded  as  the  Virgin 
Mary.  In  the  cloisters  is  a  cruciflx.  by  Monta&^s  (p.  Ixi).  In  Santa 
Maria  del  Oliva  is  a  small  early-Netherlandish  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna reading,  perhaps  by  Miehiel^  court-painter  to  Isabella  the 
Catholic. 

52V2  ^«  ^  Cuervo,  the  station  for  Trebujena,  a  wretched  little 
town  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  (right).  To  the  left,  5M.  off,  are  the  remains 
of  the  Moorish  castle  of  MdffOirejo  and  the  Oarthusian  convent  of 
Oigonza,  We  trayerse  a  hilly,  grain-  producing  district  and  then  the 
Idanoa  de  CavUnat  ^  s^gy  heath  with  pines  and  dwarf-palms.  In 
its  midst  lies  the  hippodrome  of  Jerez ,  which  was  the  cradle  of 
horse-racing  in  Spain.  As  we  approach  the  town  we  pass  groves  of 
olives,  vineyards,  cactus-hedges,  villas,  a  cemetery,  and  the  bull- 
ring. — -  e2V2  M.  Jeris. 

Jer^Z.  —  The  Bailway  Station  lies  at  the  K.E.  end  of  the  town.  Hotel 
Omnibuset  and  Cabt  (fare  1  p.,  at  night  2  p.,  Inggage  V«-i  P-  i  more  with 
two  horses)  meet  the  trains.  There  is  also  a  Tramwaif  to  the  Plaza  de 
Alfonso  Doce  (16  c). 

Hotdli.  *FoNOA  DK  LOS  CisNBS,  Calle  Larga  53}  Fonda  db  J&ntz 
Calle  de  las  l^aranjas  10  ^  *La  Yictobia,  Corredera  1,  pens.  5fr. ,  un- 
pretending. —  BatawanU  and  Cc^fit  at  the  hotels. 

Post  OffiM,  Calle  de  Corredera.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  de  Medina  6. 
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Oofttnlates.    Brituh,  W.  J.  Buck;  V.  S,  A.,  Ltnnart  NiUon^  TornerUli 

Theatret,  Calle  de  Hesones  and  Alameda  Vifi^ja.  —  Bull  Bing  (comp. 
p.  xxviii),  to  the  N.  of  the  town  \  corridas  during  the  Feria  (May  Ist). 

Chief  Attraotiona  (one  day).  Morning:  PUua  de  Al/onto  Doce;  Sm 
Miguel;  Alcdzar;  San  Dionitio  and  Cabildo  Viejo ;  Bodega  of  Ootudtu, 
ByaUy  Jk  Co.  In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Oafiuje 
(see  p.  467). 

Jere%  (160  ft.),  or  Xetes  de  la  Frontera,  contains  60,000  inhab. 
and  is  the  third  city  of  Spain  in  point  of  wealth.  Its  white  wine 
is  known  all  OYei  the  world  nnder  the  name  of  Skerry  (the  Sherris 
of  Shakespeare  i  a  corruption  of  Jerez,  which  is  pronounced  *hereth'), 
and  millions  of  gallons  of  it  are  stored  in  the  hodegas  of  its  opu- 
lent wine-merchants.  The  general  appearance  Df  the  town,  with 
its  shady  promenades  and  whitewashed  houses,  is  yery  clean  and 
attractive. 

History.  The  name  of  Jeris  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  Jfimt- 
cipium  Serienee^  though  the  ancient  town  of  8eria  stood  upon  another  site. 
Another  Boman  name,  that  of  the  colony  Hatta  Begia,  survives  in  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  height.  La  Mesa  de  Asia.  Jer^z  is  first  mentioned 
by  historians  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  struggle  between  the  Visigotltf 
and  the  Moors  in  711,  when  the  chivalry  of  Christian  Spain  went  down 
before  the  Moslem  after  a  battle  lasting  for  several  days.  The  most  recent 
research,  however,  places  this  battle,  not  on  the  Guadalete  but  on  the 
SaladOy  at  a  point  near  Cape  Trafalgar  (p.  429),  between  Vejer  and  Conil. 
The  reconquest  of  Seville  (p.  437)  by  St.  Ferdinand  also  brought  about  the 
capture  of  Jerez  (1251),  but  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors 
again  twice  over,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  defence  made  in  1261  by  the 
Castilians  Oarci  Odmet  Carrillo  and  Forttm  de  Torre.  After  its  ultimate 
capture  by  A^fonto  (he  Learned  (Oct.  9th,  1264)  Jeres  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  struggle  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors.  In  1362  Peter 
the  Cruel  (p.  437)  caused  his  wife  Blanche  de  Bourbon  to  be  murdered  here. 
In  1379  it  received  the  surname  de  la  FrorUera^  like  other  towns  on  the  | 
E.  border  of  the  Moori^  possessions.  The  ^Catholic  Kings'  befriended  the 
town,  and  its  prosperity  was  continuous. 

In  recent  days  great  havoc  has  been  wrought  at  Jerez  by  the  yellow 
fever,  but  the  completion  (1869)  of  the  Acueducto  de  TempiU  (29  M.  lon{:}, 
which  brings  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  mountain-water,  has  greatly 
improved  the  health  of  the  town. 

From  the  railway-station  we  follow  the  Calle  de  Medina  to  the 
S.W.  and  then  take  the  third  cross-street  on  the  left,  leading  to  the 
attractive  Plazu  de  las  Angtistias.  Thence  the  Oorredera  runs  to  the 
S.W.  to  the  ♦Plaza  bb  Alfonso  Doob  (formerly  named  the  PUaa 
del  Arenat)^  one  of  the  finest  public  squares  in  Andalusia,  with  its 
fountain  and  tall  palms.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  stands  the  Mereado 
Central.  The  short  Calle  de  Santa  Cecilia  leads,  to  the  S.E.  to  the 
church  of  *San  Miguel,  a  Gothic  edifice  erected  in  1482  et  seq. 
The  W.  facade,  with  its  elaborate  columns,  has  been  modernized. 
Over  it  rises  a  handsome  tower,  the  upper  part  embellished  with 
azulejos.    The  side-portals  are  still  Gothic. 

Imtebioe  (sacristan's  house  to  the  8.B.  of  the  church;  fee  '/r-l  fr)*   , 
The  fine  piers  at  the  crossing,  with  their  superb  canopies,  consoles,  and 
entablature,  deserve  special  attention.    The  vaulting  with  its  deep  cells 
recalls  the  cathedral  of  Seville.    The  stained-glass  windows  are  set  in  ths 
richest  Gothic  tracery.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  transept  is  the  BagrarU^  with 
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handsome  doors  by  Berruguete.  The  Capilla  de  la  Encarnacidn  has  a  fine 
altar.  The  large  retablo  of  the  Coro  is  adorned  with  reliefs  from  the 
New  Testament  by  MotUaSUi  (1626). 

From  San  Miguel  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza  Fobt\?n 
DB  ToBBB,  another  pleasant  promenade  where  a  band  often  plays 
in  summer.  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  plaza  stands  the  Alcdzar,  the 
only  relic  of  the  Moorish  period,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
San  Lorenzo  (not  always  accessible ;  porter  in  the  court,  to  the  left ; 
fee  1-1 1/2  p.). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  plaza  are  the  huge  bodegas  of  Oonzdlex, 
ByasSy  ^  Co.  (see  below)  and  the  Colbgiata  ,  a  baroque  edifice 
erected  by  Cayon  (p.  477)  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The 
library  of  the  latter  contains  the  Monetario  (collection  of  coins)  of 
Diaz  de  la  Guerra,  Bishop  of  Sigiienza,  a  native  of  Jer^z.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  slender  Torre  de  San  Salvador,  the  detached  bell-tower 
of  the  Oolegiata  (147  steps ;  fee  25-50  c),  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  the  town,  the  Sierra  de  San  Crist6bal  (p.  464)  to  the  W., 
and  the  hills  round  Arcos  to  the  E.   The  sea  is  not  visible. 

The  Calle  de  la  Princesa,  beginning  near  the  Oolegiata,  leads 
to  the  N.  to  the  church  of  Sarh  DionisiOy  in  the  plaza  of  the  same 
name,  a  Gothic-Mudejar  edifice  of  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Learned. 
In  the  sftme  square  stands  the  old  town-hall,  now  the  Cabildo  Viejo, 
a  Renaissance  building  by  Andres  de  Ribera  and  others  (1575  et 
seq.),  with  a  facade  adorned  with  coats-of-arms  and  statues.  It 
contains  the  Btblioteca  Pdblica  MurUcipal^  founded  in  1873.  —  A 
few  yards  from  this  plaza  lies  the  Plaza  de  los  Plateros. 

At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  Depdsito  de  las  Aguas, 
the  storage  basin  of  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  466.  Adjacent 
are  the  attractive  grounds  of  the  Plaza  de  Eguilaz, 

Visitors  are  usually  admitted  to  the  celebrated  Bodegas  on  appliea- 
tion  between  9  and  4.  Among  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  are  those 
of  Oonzalez^  Bycw,  A  Co.  (see  above),  Pedro  Domecq  (Plaza  San  Ildefonso), 
Manuel  Misa  (Csdle  de  Don  Jnan),  and  Oarvey  A  Co.  (Calle  de  Guadalete). 
Visitors  are  taken  round  by  a  clerk  and  are  invited  to  ^sample**  the  various 
brands.  The  bodegas  contain  enormous  quantities  of  wine,  som^  as  much 
aa  10-20,(X)0  bdtat  (butts).  In  that  of  Gonzdlez  are  shown  casks  named 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  Methusalem,  E.  I.S.  (i.e.  Bast  India  Sherry,  which 
has  nkade  the  voyage  across  the  line),  N.P.U.  (Non  Plus  Ultra),  Oloroso 
Mify  Viejo,  and  Vino  de  Jesu  Cristo.  The  cooperage  attached  to  this 
bodega  employs  200  men.  In  Domecq's  bodega  is  an  enormous  cask  named 
Kapoleon. —  The  environs  of  Jer€z  are  planted  with  vineyards,  covering 
an  area  of  150,0-^  aranzadas  (166,000  acres).  The  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  Domecq  at  Machanudo  (surnamed  El  Majuelo)  and  Pemartin.  From 
700  to  1000  vintagers  are  sometimes  employed  on  the  former. 

The  finest  excursion  from  Jerez  is  that  to  the  *Cartuja,  a  secularized 
Carthusian  convent  which  lies  on  the  Quadalete  (p.  468),  2Vs  ^-  to  the 
S.E.  The  route  to  it  leads  from  the  station  through  vine^rds  (saddle 
horse  ca.  5-6  p.  \  carr.  dear).  —  The  convent,  founded  in  1477  by  Alvaro 
Obertot  de  Valeto  of  Genoa  and  secularized  in  1886,  is  now  partly  used  as 
a  stud  (Depdtito  de  Caballos  Bementalee).  It  is  in  a  most  lamentable  con- 
dition but  possesses  many  features  of  great  interest.  The  superb  Renais- 
sance Facade  of  the  convent,  now  completely  isolated  from  the'  rest  of  the 
buildings,  was  built  in  1671  by  Andris  de  Ribera.    Beyond  a  grass-grown 
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patio  we  reach  the  Gothic  Chw^^  with  a  richly  decorated  facade  added 
in  1667.  In  front  of  the  high-altar  ia  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  The  finest 
of  the  three  courts  is  the  Fa^  Pi'incipal^  with  its  twenty-four  marble 
columns. 

FsOH  Jkbbz  to  Abcos,  18  H.,  diligence  daily  in  ca.  3  hrs.  The  good 
road  crosses  the  Llanos  de  Caulina  (p.  466),  passes  the  tower  of  Melganjt 
(p.  466),  and  traverses  the  Llanos  de  Don  Carlos.  Finally  we  cross  the 
/Salado  de  Areas  by  the  bridge  named  AlcantatHlla  de  Jereg  and  soon  reach 
ibrcoa  (Fonda  de  San  Antonio)^  which,  like  Jerez,  bears  the  affix  de  la 
FronUra  (p.  466).  The  town  (14,000  inhab.)  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  sand- 
stone bluff  (645  ft.)i  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Guadalete,  and 
affords  charming  views  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Quadalete  and  ifaga- 
ceite  (S.W.)  and  of  the  imposing  Ceiro  de  San  CrUtdbal  (p.  412 j  E.).  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Iberian  and  afterwards  Roman  colooy, 
the  name  of  which,  however,  is  not  known.  The  rock  contains  numerous 
cave-dwellings.  In  tbe  Plaza  de  Ayuntamiento,  at  its  highest  point,  stands 
the  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Asuneidn.,  with  a  fine  side-portal. 
The  unfinished  tower  (128  ft.),  with  its  ten  famous  bells,  is  modem.  Ad- 
.1  acent  are  the  Town  Hall,  the  Falaee  of  the  Duie  of  Areosy  and  the  7%eatn. 
The  church  of  Scm  Fedro  contains  a  handsome  altar  and  some  Moorish 
banners  taken  at  Zdhara  (see  below). 

A  road  leads  from  Arcos  along  the  Guadalete  and  through  the  (6  K.) 
gorge  of  Angostura  to  (7  M.)  Bomoa,  a  town  of  6000  inbab.,  on  the  Sierra 
del  Calvario.  It  possesses  a  warm  sulphur-spring  named  the  Fue$Ue  de  la 
Soma  (HtcV)  and  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Andalusians. 

Fbom  Bobnos  to  Bokda  (p.  412).  This  trip  is  recommended  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  adventurous  mountain-tours.  A  carriage-road  ascends 
the  Guadalete  vi&  Villamartin  and  then  mounts  to  the  S.,  vii  Frade  dd 
Rey  and  El  Bosque,  to  (18  M.)  G-razalema,  the  LacUlntla  of  the  Romans,  > 
town  of  5000  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Gerro  de  San  Cristobal,  at  the  height 
of  4150  ft.  above  the  aea-level.  A  diligence  sometimes  plies  from  Graza- 
lema  to  (22  H.)  Ronda. 

From  Villamartin  (see  above)  a  bridle-path  continues  to  ascend  the 
Guadalete  vi&  Fuerto  Serrano  and  AlgodonaUs  to  Zihara  (1700  inhab.),  «  l 
famous  Moorish  town,  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1488.    From  Zihara  I 
mountain-paths  lead  to  Orazalema  and  to  Bonda. 

From  Jerez  to  San  lAcar  de  Barrameda,  see  p.  464. 


The  Railway  to  Cadiz  runs  to  the  S.  through  the  range  of  hills 
on  which  Jerez  lies.  To  the  right  we  see  Jerez  and  the  rich  corn- 
fields  and  vineyards  of  the  valley  separating  it  on  the  W.  from  the 
Cerro  de  San  Crist6bal  (see  above).  To  the  left  are  the  jagged  sammit 
of  the  Atalaya.  The  train  crosses  the  Rio  Portal^  and  then  foUovs 
the  winding  course  of  the  Quadalete,  the  Wdd  al-Lekkeh  of  the  Moors, 
which  becomes  navigable  at  the  Oartuja  (p.  467).  A  little  farther 
on  begins  the  Aeueducto  de  la  Piedad,  which  provides  ^e  villages 
of  the  district  with  the  water  of  the  Guadalete.  On  the  hill  to  the 
right  are  the  Cortijo  de  la  Atalaya  (once  a  watch-tower)  and  the 
CasUllo  de  Dona  Blanca,  the  wife  of  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  466).  In 
the  distance,  to  the  S.W.,  is  'fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue 
sea\  The  general  appearance  of  the  landscape  recalls  the  lagoons 
of  Venice. 

74  M.  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  {Httel  de  VUta  AUgre,  on  the 
Alameda,  7  min.  from  the  station;  British  Vice-Consul,  i2.  /.  W- 
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man;  U.S.  Consular  Agent,  George  M.  Daniels),  generally  known 
simply  as  El  Puerto,  is  tlie  Partus  Menesthei  of  the  ancients  and  one 
of  tlie  oldest  settlements  on  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  which  is  here  entered 
by  the  Gnadalete.  It  is  now  an  important  seaport,  with  20,630  in- 
habitants. The  fishing  industry  and  the  wine-trade  are  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  English  firms,  the  Bodegas  of  which  are  not  less  im- 
portant than  those  of  Jerez. 

The  Calle  de  Ribera  Rio  leads  from  the  station  to  the  left  to  the 
Alameda.  We,  however,  in  the  meantime  turn  to  the  right,  to  visit 
the  secularized  Convento  de  la  Victoria  (now  a  convict-hospital),  of 
the  church  of  which  little  remains  except  the  handsome  W.  portal. 
In  the  adjacent  Paseo,  with  its  rich  vegetation,  we  may  watch  a 
Ndria,  or  water-wheel,  at  work.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  W., 
along  the  Plaza  de  los  Jasmines,  to  the  Calle  Larga,  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  with  the  houses  of  the  rich  wine-merchants,  and  to  the 
New  Town  HaU.  From  this  point  the  Calle  de  Luna  leads  to  the 
Alameda  El  Vergel,  with  the  Vista  Alegre  Hotel  and  the  Puente  de 
San  Alejandro.  —  From  the  Calle  de  Vergel,  prolonging  the  Ala- 
meda towards  the  W.,  we  proceed  through  the  Calle  Palacios  to  the 
Gothic  Iglesia  Principal.  To  the  right,  farther  to  the  W.,  is  the 
church  of  San  Agustin.  In  the  Plaza  de  la  Pescaderfa  stands  the 
Moorish  Castillo.  At  the  end  of  the  street  we  enjoy  a  good  view  of 
Cadiz ,  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  To  the  N.W.  are  the  Colegio,  a  Jesuit 
institution  for  500  pupils,  and  the  Bull  Ring.  To  the  N.E.,  on  the 
road  to  Jerez,  are  the  Cementerio  IngUs  and  a  point  of  view  called 
Buenavista. 

From  Puerto  to  Rota  and  San  Lilcar  de  Barrameda,  see  p.  464;  steam- 
boat to  Cadig,  see  p.  471. 

The  line  to  Cadiz  now  crosses  the  Guadalete,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  distant  Cadiz,  then  skirts  a 
pine-wood,  and  crosses  the  Rio  de  San  Pedro,  an  arm  of  the  Gua- 
dalete (oomp.  the  Map}. 

From  the  Empaime  de  Trocadero^  a  goods-station  only,  a  branch-rail- 
way, runs  to  (41/s  H.)  Trocadero  ('canal-sluice^)  a  small  industrial  and 
fishing  town,  on  the  Ca%o  de  Tromdtro.  It  enjoys  a  European  reputation 
for  the  vigorous  defence  made  here  by  the  Spaniards  in  1823,  with  the 
aid  of  two  forts,  to  the  French  army  under  the  Due  d'^AngoulSme.  It  now 
contains  the  large  wharves  (dique)  of  the  Compania  Trasatlantica.  Steamer 
to  Cadiz,  see  p.  471. 

79  M.  Puerto  Beal  (Fonda  de  Roma;  ^Restaurant  Mantilla),  the 
Partus  OaditaniLS  of  the  Romans,  rebuilt  by  the  *Catholic  Kings'  in 
1483,  is  now  an  unimportant  town  with  9770  inhabitants.  It  lies 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  and  is  probably  the 
most  ancient  trading  settlement  on  its  shores. 

The  line  intersects  the  salt-marshes  of  the  Salinas ,  where  the 
salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation  from  the  sea-water.  We  then  cross 
tbe  Canal  de  Sancti  Petri,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  extending  between 
tjie  mainland  and  the  l9la  de  Le6n,  which  is  named  after  the  family 
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of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  contains  the  towns  of  San  Fernando  and 
Cadiz. 

86  M.  San  Fernando,  an  important  town  of  29,000  inhab.,  lies 
on  'a  kind  of  rocky  island  amid  the  salt-marshes  and  was  known  in 
the  15th  cent,  under  the  name  of  I$la  de  Ledn.  During  the  War  of 
Independence  the  Cortes  met  here  (1810-13)  and  changed  the  name 
of  the  town  to  San  Fernando  (1813).  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  chief 
naval  authorities  of  Spain.  The  naval  establishments  and  workshops, 
a  nayal  academy,  and  other  government  buildings  are  in  the  suburb 
of  San  Carlos f  which  lies  to  the  N.,  beyond,  the  railway.  To  San  Fer- 
nando belong  also  the  iron-foundry  of  Caserfa  del  Oaio  and  the  arsen- 
al of  La  Cafraca  (steamboat-station,  see  p.  472),  founded  in  1790. 
The  latter  lies  3  M.  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canal  de 
Sancti  Petri.  The  Pant^on  de  la  Marina  contains  the  tombs  of  naval 
heroes.  —  The  Observatorio,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  82  ft.  above  the 
sea,  is  the  southernmost  observatory  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
(34'  10"  long.   W.  of  Greenwich). 

The  Paente  Zuazo ,  about  2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  San  Fernando ,  on  the 
road  to  Algeciras  (for  Gibraltar;  diligence,  see  p.  471),  is  said  to  be  an 
old  Roman  bridge,  destroyed  by  the  Moors  In  1262  and  rebuilt  in  the 
16th  cent,  by  tbe  Aicaide  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo. 

On  an  eminence  rising  from  the  flat  coast  to  the  S.  of  San  Fernando 
once  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules^  which  was  highly  venerated 
down  to  the  last  days  of  antiquity.  During  the  war  between  Csepar  and 
Fompey,  Varro  transferred  the  temple  •  treasures  to  Cadiz  to  save  them 
from  failing  into  C8e6ar''s  possession,  but  they  were  afterwards  brought 
back.  The  solemn  decree  founding  the  temple  was  engraved  in  Phoeni- 
cian letters  upon  pillars  of  brass. 

At  the  Torre  Oorda  (left)  the  train  turns  to  the  N.  and  runs 
along  the  narrow,  flat,  and  sandy  spit  that  connects  the  rocky  islet 
of  Cadiz  with  the  main  part  of  the  Isla  de  Leon.  At  the  narrowest 
point  stands  Fort  Cortadura.  The  last  station  is  (93  M.)  Segvnia 
Aguada^  where  horse-racing  takes  place  in  August. 

95  M.  Cadiz,  see  below. 


52.  Cadiz, 

Arrival.  The  Eailwai  Station  (Esfacidnf  PI.  F,  8)  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  town,  close  to  the  mole  and  harbour.  Hotel  Omnibuaes  and  (generally) 
Cabi  (p.  471)  are  in  waiting.  The  porter  (mandadero)  accompanies  the 
vehicle  to  the  custom-house  at  the  Puei'ta  del  J/a**  (PI.  F,  8),  where  he 
unloads  and  again  reloads  the  luggage  (inclusive  fee  50  c.  up  to  661bs., 
1  p.  up  to  llOlbs.).  —  The  following  tariff  was  fixed  in  1898  for  traveller* 
arriving  By  Ska.  For  landing  from  the  Seville  Steamers^  a  fee  of  50  c.  for 
each  pers.  and  50  c.  for  each  trunk  is  paid  to  the  bolero  (boatman) ;  from 
other  Coasting  Steamers^  IV4  P-  per  person,  75  c.  for  each  trunk;  firom  the 
Canary  Islands  Steamers,  V/2  and  1  p.*,  from  American  Liners  2  and  l*^p. 
On  shore  the  mandadero  carries  the  luggage  to  the  custom-house  and  hotel 
for  the  same  fee  as  above.  It  is  also  possible  to  bargain  with  the  boatmen 
for  the  whole  business,  but  probably  they  will  not  take  less  than  84  p. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Hotel  de  Paris  (PI.  a,\  D,  2),  in  the  narrow 
Calle  de  San  Francisco,  thoroughly  Spanish,  pens.  12V2-15  p.;  Hot.  »b 
Fbanck  (PI.  b;  D,  2),  in  the  attractive  Pla«a  de  Mina,  pens.  12Vrl6p.? 
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Hot.  db  Cadiz  (PI.  c ;  0,  D,  2),  Plasa  de  la  Constitucidn,  pens,  from  10  p.  — 
Less  pretending:  Fonda  db  Eubopa,  Calle  Duque  de  Victoria,  pens.  7  p.; 
FoHDA  Suiza,  Oalle  Daque  de  Tetuan;  Fonda  db  Obibntb,  Calle  de  San 
Francisco  21. 

Oafftf.  *Ca/4  JngUi^  Plaza  de  la  ConstitucitSn ,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Calle  Dnqne  de  Tettian^  *Crut  Blanco^  La  Jtaliana^  both  In  the  Calle 
Daque  de  Tetuan.  —  Beer.    Karl  Jfaier,  Calle  Zorrilla  (PI.  D,  1). 

Post  Office  (Correoi  PI.  D,  3),  Calle  de  Sacramento  1.  —  Telegraph 
Office  (PI.  D,  1),  in  the  Alameda. 

Gaha  (chief  stands  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitncidn,  Plaza  de  Castelar, 
Plaza  de  Mina,  and  Plaza  de  San  Francisco).  With  one  horse,  per  drive, 
1-2  pers.  1,  34  pers.  IVa  p.,  per  hr.  2  or  2V«  p. ',  with  two  horses,  2,  2,  4, 
or  4  p. 

Bhopi  (comp.  p.  xxzv).  The  best  are  in  the  Calle  Columela  (PI.  D, 
2,  3).     Cadiz  is  celebrated  for  its  guitars,  castanets,  gloves,  and  fans. 

Bookiellera.  YbatUz^  Calle  Duque  de  Tetuan ;  Manuel  Morillas^  Calle 
de  San  Francisco ;  LUo^afia  Alemcma  (Qeorg  Milller)^  Calle  de  Murguia 
with  good  plans  of  Cadiz  and  its  environs.  —  Fhotographa.  Yba§Ut  (see 
above)  5  Roea/uli^  Calle  Duque  de  Tetuan. 

Bankers.  Duarte  A  Co.^  Plaza  de  Mina;  Aramhuro  Hermano$y  Plaza 
de  la  Constitncidn^  Cetar  Lovmtal^  Calle  Isaac  Peral  6;  Lotanta  it  Sons^ 
same  street,  11  and  12.  —  Koney  Changers,  (kua  de  Cambio^  Calle  de  San 
Francisco  8  and  16. 

Bathi.  BcMos  Orientalet^  Calle  de  Marzal  29;  Calle  de  Vargas  Ponce  1, 
adjoining  the  Plaza  de  Hina.  —  Sea  Batha.  BaHos  del  Real  (PI.  B,  3),  on 
tbe  beach  of  La  Caleta;  BaKos  del  Carmen^  Alameda. 

OonsuU.  British,  A.  H.  Vecqueray,  Calle  Josd  Eeal  de  Santa  Cruz  10; 
Vice-Oonsul,  E.  Andrewee.  —  U.  S.  A.,  Jofm  Howell  Carroll.  --  Lloyd's  Agent, 
If   MacPhereony  San  Gin^s  6. 

English  Church  Service.  Prayers  read  on  Sun.  mornings  at  the  British 
Consurs  house.  —  8pani»h  Protestant  Service^  Culle  Teneria. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  Calle  de  Aranda-,  Teatro 
Cdmico,  Calle  de  la  Murga,  for  'hourly  pieces'  (see  p.  68);  Teatro  del 
Parque  €kneves  (PI.  B,  1),  in  summer  only.  —  Bull  Bing  (Plaza  de  Torot; 
PI.  E,  4),  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Beeinto  del  Sur,  rebuilt  in  1862,  with  room 
for  11,000  spectators. 

Promenades.  Tbe  popular  resorts  in  summer  are  the  Plaza  de  Mina 
(p.  475;  band  on  Thurs.  and  Sun..  9-11  p.m.),  the  *  Alameda  de  Apodaca 
(p.  476),  and  the  Parque  Oenovee  (p.  476).  The  high  Bdhtarta  of  the  Huralla 
Heal  (pp.  474,  477)  to  the  B.,  and  the  Beeinto  del  Sur  (p.  476)  to  the  S.  are 
also  charming  places  for  a  stroll.  —  In  winter  promenading  is  restricted 
to  the  Parque  Oenoves  (afternoon),  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  (p.  475),  and 
tbe  Galle  del  Duque  de  Tetuan  (p.  475). 

Festivals.  The  chief  is  the  Carnival,  celebrated  on  the  three  days 
before  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  the  Sun.  following.  The  first  Sun.  is  named 
Domingo  de  Piflata.  —  The  Processions  (Pasos)  in  Passion  Week  and  on 
Ctorpus  Christi  Day,  resembling  those  of  Seville  (p.  433),  are  interesting. 

Steamboats.  CompaUia  Trasatldntica  (agent,  Calle  Isabel  la  Cat61ica  3), 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.  for  Tangier  and  Gibraltar  (see  p.  423);  JSToZr*  Line 
(agents,  Calle  San  Pedro  2  and  Calle  Cuartel  de  Marina  4)  once  weekly 
for  Gibraltar  and  Malaga  in  one  direction,  and  for  Lisbon  (and  London) 
in  tbe  other  (times  of  departure  very  irregular);  Coasting  Steamers  of 
Jbarra  A  Co.^  once  weekly  to  Malaga  and  along  the  E.  coast  to  Barcelona 
(Karseilles),  and  also  to  the  W.  to  Lisbon,  Santander,  and  Bilbao.  For 
tbe  steamers  to  San  Liicar  de  Barrameda  and  Seville,  comp.  p.  462. 
qTbe  steamer  to  Huelva  takes  9  hrs.  Cadiz  is  also  the  starting-point  of  lines 
to  Central  and  S.  America  (Hamburg  Pacific  Line  and  Cosmos  Line);  to  the 
Canary  Islands  {Spanish  Mail  Steamer  on  the  3rd  and  18th  of  each  month 
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to  Santa  Graz,  in  Teneriffe) ;  to  W.  Africa,  Manila,  and  many  other  places. 
—  Looid  Steamers  ply  5-6  times  a  day  betv^een  Cadiz  and  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria  (p.  468-,  7  M.,  in  1  hr. ;  fares  1  p.  26,  70o. ;  a  charming  trip),  and 
thrice  daily  to  Puerto  Real  and  La  Carraca  (pp.  «9,  470:  fare  1  p.j  the 
morning  boat  calls  also  at  the  Dique  in  Trocadero,  p.  469).  These  boats 
start  at  the  Muelle  (PI.  F,  3).  No  return-tickets  are  issued.  The  hours  of 
departure  vary  didly  and  may  be  ascertained  at  the  office  Galle  San  Gristo  2 
(PI.  E,  3).  The  inner  bay  is  always  calm,  but  If  the  sea  becomes  rough  we 
can  return  from  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  by  train  (p.  468). 

Diligenoea  leave  Ban  Fernando  (p.  470;  V*  ^^'  ^7  '<^)  morning  and 
evening  for  (14-15  hrs.)  Algedrae  (Cfibraitar)^  running  yii  Chiekma,  Vtjer^ 
and  TaiH/a.    Tickets  should  be  taken  in  Cadiz. 

Principal  Attractiong  (one  day).  Morning:  Torre  de  Vigia  (p.  474); 
CaUe  del  Duque  de  Tetuan  (p.  475) ;  Plaza  de  Mina  and  Picture  OaUery  (p.  475). 
Afternoon:  Muraila  Real  (p.  474);  Alameda  de  Apodaea  (p.  476);  Porqw 
Geneves  (p.  476) ;  Reeinto  del  Sur  (p.  476),  with  the  Capuchin  Convent  (p.  477). 

Cddiz  (generally  pronounced  Cadi  by  Andalnsians) ,  a  city  of 
70,000  Inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  a 
strong  fortress,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  low  rock  of  shell 
limestone  almost  completely  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  rock  is 
protected  from  the  full  force  of  the  waves  by  massive  walls,  30-50  ft 
in  height  and  nearly  20  ft.  thick ,  for  the  difference  between  ebb 
and  flow  here  amounts  in  ordinary  tides  to  6  ft.  and  in  neap-tides 
to  nearly  10  ft.  The  rock  has  two  flat-topped  elevations,  the  larger 
of  which  lies  to  the  N. ;  the  depression  between  them  is  traversed 
by  the  OaUes  de  la  Rosa,  Gereria,  and  de  San  Juan  (PI.  B,  0,  D,  3). 
With  the  exception  of  the  crooked  lanes  near  the  cathedral  (p.  477), 
the  town  makes  a  thoroughly  modern  impression.  It  was  rebuilt 
on  a  new  plan  after  the  catastrophe  of  1596  (p.  473),  and  though  it 
has  begun  to  decline ,  it  still  retains  its  former  beauty ,  elegance, 
and  cleanliness.  The  houses,  almost  invariably  provided  with  view- 
towers  (miradores)  rising  over  their  flat  roofs ,  are  lavishly  covered 
with  whitewash,  so  that  from  a  distance  the  town  seems  to  be  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris;  the  Spaniards,  following  the  Moors,  liken  it  to  a 
'dish  of  silver'  (una  taza  de  plata),  De  AmicU  whimsically  asserts 
that  the  best  impression  of  Cadiz  would  be  given  *'by  writing  the 
word  *  white'  with  a  white  pencil  on  blue  paper".  The  fronts  of  the 
houses  are  sometimes  gaily  painted,  and  there  is  a  balcony  before 
every  window.  Not  even  in  Seville  is  seen  such  a  lavish  use  of 
marble ,  generally  from  Italy,  in  stalrca!>es,  courts,  and  halls.  The 
limited  area  of  the  site  forbade  the  laying  out  of  broad  streets  or 
the  construction  of  extensive  buildings.  Hence  the  patio  of  Seville 
disappears ,  and  the  houses  tower  into  the  air,  while  we  ascend  to 
the  flat  roofs  (azoiica)  to  find  a  second  city  of  'miradores'  above  the 
city  of  houses.  The  magical  charm  of  Cadiz  is  farther  enhanced 
by  its  beautiful  parks,  the  illimitable  expanse  of  its  ocean-view,  the 
fresh  sea-breezes,  and  the  absence  of  wheeled  traffic  and  street- 
noises.  Its  by-name  of  La  Joyosa  y  Oulta  is  fairly  earned  by  the 
pleasant  manners  of  its  Inhabitants;  and  its  shape  and  situation 
justify  the  name  of  the  'Spanish  Venice'. 
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The  business-life  is  concentrated  in  the  harbour,  to  the  E.  of 
the  town.  The  large  steamers  lie  in  the  open  roads  and  form  a  fine 
background  to  the  harbour.  On  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  (see  above),  the  foot  of  which  is  continually 
washed  by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  Projecting  reefs  are  provided 
with  fortifications  and  lighthouses.  The  Corralea  on  the  S.  and  the 
Coc'inos  and  Puercas  on  the  N.  are  dangerous  rocks  rising  from 
the  sea. 

The  Climate  of  Cadiz  is  damp  and  warm.  The  land-wind, 
known  as  El  Medina  from  the  town  of  Medina  Sidonia,  blows  for 
about  four  months  only,  and  those  mainly  in  winter.  In  spring  the 
moist  Vira%6n  and  other  sea-breezes  prevail  The  summer  is  often 
extremely  warm,  and  the  rotting  sea-weed  makes  the  main  prome- 
nades unpleasant.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  (nearly  45  per  thou- 
sand) is  very  high,  owing  mainly  to  the  bad  water  and  inadequate 
drainage. 

History.  The  tin  of  the  Casaiteridea  and  the  amber  of  the  Baltic  foand 
fheir  chief  market  in  the  Phoenician  Oadir  (*ca8tle\  ^fastness''),  which  was 
founded  by  the  Tyrians  about  11(X)  B.C.  The  Carthaginians  occupied  the 
town  about  B.C.  601  and  from  it  overran  the  entire  8.  of  the  peninsula. 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  fitted  out  their  fleets  and  equipped  their  armies 
In  the  wealthy  town,  as  did  also  the  Scipios,  when  jealousy  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Carthage  had  thrown  Cadiz  into  the  arms  of  the 
Romans  after  the  2nd  Punic  War.  19'umerous  Greeks  settled  here.  Oadeira 
was  visited  and  the  phenomenon  of  its  tides  (unknown  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean) was  observed  by  Greek  scholars  such  as  Pi/theas,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  PolyUus  and  Aftemidorut  in  the  2nd  cent.,  and  Fosei' 
don4u$  in  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.  The  Eomans  named  the  town  Oade*  (fem.  plur.). 
Pompey  and  Ctesar  disputed  its  possession  (comp.  p.  470),  while  the  rich 
citizens  L.  Cornelius  Balbua  and  his  son  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
both.    The  elder  Balbus  indeed  held  a  confidential  post  under  Geesar,  who 

S ranted  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  to  Julia  Augtista  Qaditana  in 
9  B  C;  the  younger  Balbus  einoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  Cadiz  contained  500  Bquites^  a  greater  number  than  any 
other  town  except  Borne  itself  and  Padua.  Its  cuisine  was  as  famous  as 
its  dancing-girls,  the  improbae  Oaditaruu  of  the  Bomans,  still  known  as  ^los 
mas  sakrosos  cuerpos  de  EspdHa^.  Martial  and  Juvenal  speak  of  *jocos8b 
Qades*  as  a  city  of  Venus.  Columella^  poet  and  writer  on  agriculture,  and 
other  writers  of  the  1st  cent,  after  Christ  were  natives  of  Gades.  The 
town  retained  its  commercial  importance  throughout  antiquity.  The  ex- 
port of  the  rich  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Bsetls  reached  enormous 
proportions.  The  fish  and  preserved  meats  of  Gades  were  celebrated  in 
Borne  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era  just  as  they  had  been  in  Athens  in 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Tet  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  the  har- 
bour-works the  ancient  city  has  vanished  as  completely  as  the  sumptuous 
villas  and  gardens  that  occupied,  as  modem  villas  do  to-day,  the  main- 
land between  the  lagoon  of  Puerto  Real  and  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete. 
In  the  middle  ages  Cadiz,  the  Djextrat-Kddis  of  the  Arabs,  disappears 
almost  wholly  from  the  pages  of  history.  When  Alfonso  the  Learned 
eaptured  it  in  1262,  he  had  to  repeople  it  almost  entirely.  Its  modern  revival 
begins  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  anchoring  of  the  ^silver 
fleets^  in  its  harbour.  Cadiz  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Barbary 
corsairs  in  the  IBth  cent,  (especially  in  1663  and  1674),  but  repelled  them 
on  every  occasion.  Admiral  Drake  burned  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  In 
1687.  In  1696  Lord  Euex  destroyed  13  Spanish  menof-war  and  40  large 
American  g;.]leons  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  and  plundered  the  town  so 
ruthlessly,  that  almost  total  bankruptcy  was  the  result.    Later  attempts 
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of  the  Engliah,  who  had  not  yet  cast  their  eyes  on  Gihraltar,  ^^'c  unsuc- 
cessful. The  city  recovered  its  prosperity,  and  aa  late  as  1770  it  was  still 
a  wealthier  place  than  London.  The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  annually 
imported  from  America  amounted  at  this  period  to  about  125,000,000  p. 
(6,000,000<.)-  The  later  wars,  and  especially  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  col* 
onies,  ruined  Cadiz  once  more ;  but  the  real  glory  of  the  city  begins  in 
this  period  of  material  misfortune.  On  Jui  e  14th,  18(%,  the  Spaniards  cap- 
tured a  French  fleet  under  Roselly  in  tho  inner  bay,  and  from  Feb.  4th, 
1810,  they  defended  the  town  vigorously  under  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque 
against  the  French  army,  until  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington on  Aug.  2nd,  1812.  It  was  during  this  siege  that  the  Cortes  dis- 
cussed and  issued  the  famous  liberal  constitution  of  March  19th,  1812  (see 
■  p.  474).  On  Jan.  1st,  1820,  Lieut.  Col.  Riego  raised  the  flag  of  revolution 
in  the  Isia  de  Leon  (p.  469),  with  a  view  to  securing  the  renewal  of  this 
constitution.  A  French  army  under  the  Due  d'Angouldme  appeared  before 
Cadis  in  1828,  and,  after  overcoming  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Troca- 
dero  (p.  469),  captured  the  town  on  Aug.  Slst,  1823.  The  Cortes  liberated 
Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  they  had  brought  with  them  to  Cadiz;  and  the 
city  was  occupied  by  Bourmont  till  1824.  Since  this  period  Cadiz,  like 
Malaga  (see  p.  370),  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  the  reformer  and  the 
revolutionary.  In  recent  years  its  trade  has  suffered  to  some  extent  ft>oin 
the  rivalry  of  Seville. 

On  leaving  the  railway-station  oi  on  disembarking  from  the 
steamer,  we  first  find  ourselves  on  the  Muelle  (PL  F,  3),  a  broad 
granite  quay,  affording  a  fine  panorama  of  the  harbour-side  of  the 
city,  the  houses  of  which  rise  over  the  Muralla  Real.  In  the  middle 
projects  the  Baluarte  de  San  ArUomo  (PI.  E,  2),  with  the  Adxtana 
(custom-house),  built  in  1773.  At  the  N.  extremity  are  the  PunlUi 
and  BaterCa  de  San  Filipe  (PI.  E,  F,  1).  —  The  entrance  to  the  town 
on  this  side  is  the  Puerta  del  Mar  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  inscribed  'I>ominut 
ciistodiat  introitum  tuum\  This  opens  on  the  Plaza  de  Isabel  Se- 
gunda  (PI.  Ej  3),  with  the  Casas  Cormstoriales  or  Ayuntamiento. 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  plaza  the  Calle  del  Duque  de  Is 
Victoria  (formerly  Calle  Nueva)  and  its  continuation,  the  Calle  de 
San  Francisco  (PI.  E,  D,  2),  lead  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco  (see 
below).  It  is  better,  however,  to  ascend  by  a  flight  of  steps  adjoin- 
ing the  gate  to  the  top  of  the  ^Huralla  Real  (views)  and  follow  it 
to  the  N.  to  the  Aduofna  (see  above).  Here  we  leave  the  walls  and 
proceed  to  the  W.  through  the  Calle  del  Consulado  Viejo  to  the 
triangular  Plaza  de  San  Francisco,  which  is  adjoined  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Plaza  de  Loreto  (PL  D,  2).  —  From  this  point  the  short  Calle 
de  Vargas  Ponce  (p.  476)  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Plaza  de  Mina 
(p.  476).  To  the  S.W.  is  the  narrow  and  curving  Calle  de  Sagasta 
(PL  D,  C,  2,  3),  which  intersects  the  CaUe  del  Duque  de  Tetuao 
(p.  475)  and  traverses  the  whole  city  as  far  as  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins  (p.  477).  We  turn  to  the  left  from  the  Calle  de  Sagasta 
into  the  Calle  Gayar  Pino  and  then  to  the  right  into  the  short  Calle 
de  Bulas,  containing  the  — 

Torre  de  Vigia  (PI.  D,  2,  3)  or  Tavira^  the  watch-tower  of  Cadii 
(100  ft.  high),  where  all  arriving  and  passing  ships  are  signalled. 
It  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  on  the  highest  point 
"40  ft.)  of  the  N.  plateau.    The  top,  reached  by  161  steps  (fee  to 
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keeper  30-50  c),  commands  an  unimpeded  *yiew  of  the  city,  the 
ocean,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  the  mainland  from  Rota  (p.  464)  to 
Chielana  and  Medina  Sidonia.  Beyond  are  the  Ceiro  de  San  Cristobal 
(p.  412)  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Gaznles  (p.  416). 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  this  tower  is  the  Oratobio  db  San  Felipe 
Nbbi  (PI.  C,  2),  the  meeting-place,  as  recorded  by  a  tablet  on  the 
W.  side,  of  the  Cortes  in  1812.  The  interior  contains  a  Conception 
by  MurtUo  (altar-piece)  and  a  God  the  Father  by  Clemente  de  Torres* 

We  now  return  by  the  Calle  de  Sagasta  to  the  Callb  del  Duqub 
DB  Tbtuan  (PI.  D,  2),  the  handsomest  and  most  animated  street  in 
the  city,  which  ends  on  the  N.W.  at  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn 
(PI.  C,  D,  2),  a  large  square  planted  with  trees.  To  the  N.E.  lies 
the  shady  Plaza  db  Mina  (PI.  D,  1,  2),  formerly  the  garden  of  the 
Capuchin  Convent  and  named  after  the  Spanish  Revolutionary  gen- 
eral.   On  the  S.E.  side  of  this  square  stands  the  — 

Acad^mia  de  Bellas  Artei  (PL  D,  2),  which  contains  a  valuable 
PiOTUBB  Gallbby  and  a  collection  of  casts.  It  is  open  on  week- 
days 9-3  (in  summer  7-4),  on  Sun.  and  holidays  10-3  (good  cata- 
logue of  1876,  2  p.). 

Boom  I.  Bight  Wall:  69.  School  of  Van  Dpck,  Christ  mourned  over 
bv  an  angel  j  17.  Cotianti^  8t.  Bruno  \  *96.  Cologne  School^  Virgin  and  Child  \ 
33.  8chool  of  Leon,  da  Vinci,  Virgin  and  Child  with  an  angel  j  32.  Jac. 
Jordaenty  The  four  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church  j  63.  Ahnto  Miguel  Tohar^ 
Copy  of  Murillo^s  Virgen  de  la  Faja  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Buke  of  Montpensier)  i  4.  Jac.  BastanOy  Expulsion  of  the  money-changers. — 
End  Wall:  25,  24.  Eerrera  the  Elder,  88.  Paul  and  Peter 5  7.  Alonso  Cano^ 
Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  St.  Francis  \  2.  Jac.  Bauano,  Christ  in  the 
house  of  the  rich  Pharisee.  —  Left  Wall:  23.  /.  D.  de  Heem,  Still-life; 
*£^.  Unknown  Mcnter,  Last  Judgment:  16.  Corrado,  Virgin  and  Child :  no 
number,  Rubens  (?),  Holy  Family  \  2t.  Luca  Qiovdano,  St.  Michael.  Next 
comes  a  series  of  pictures  by  Zurharan,  from  the  Cartuja  of  Jer^z  (p.  467): 
86.  John  the  Baptist;  67.  St.  Lawrence;  80.  St.  Matthew;  75,  76.  Pair  of 
angels  with  censers  (tvrihuli);  *63.  The  Portiuncula,  an  altar-piece  from 
the  Capuchin  church  of  Jer^z,  symbolizing  the  rebuilding  of  the  church 
of  Portiuncula  at  Assisi  by  St.  Francis;  *^.  St.  Bruno  at  prayer;  65.  Pente- 
cost; 68-74.  Saints  of  the  Carthusian  order;  79,  77,  78.  88.  Mark,  John, 
and  Luke.  —  *34.  MuriUo,  Ecce  Homo,  from  the  Capuchin  convent  at 
Cadiz  (p.  477). 

Boom  II  (modern  pictures).  Right  Wall:  Ruiz  Lana,  Arrival  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  West  Indies,  Oct.  12th,  1492;  Alddt,  Flower-girl;  Serolla, 
Scene  in  Valencia;  Oracia  Ramos,  The  curd;  132.  Balaca,  Capture  of  Cadiz 
by  Alonso  the  Learned  (p  473);  134.  Cabral Bejorano,  Same  subject;  AleJ. 
Ferranty  151.  Murillo*8  fall  from  the  scaffolding  (p.  477),  158.  victory  of 
Cadiz  over  the  Morocco  pirates;  Morillo,  Csesar  visiting  the  temple  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  (p.  470).  —  End  Wall :  200.  Ramon  Rodriguez,  Junta  of 
Cadiz  in  1810  communicating  to  the  people  the  answer  given  to  Marshal 
Soult's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  town  ('la  ciudad  de  Orfdiz,  flel 
^  los  principios  que  ha  jurado,  no  reconoce  otro  Rey  que  el  Senor  Don 
Fernando  Septimo').  —  Left  Wall:  152.  Ferrant,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Serv- 
andus  and  Germanus,  the  tutelars  of  Cadiz;  160.  Rafael  Garcia  CHispaleto^)^ 
Portrait;  Ruis  Lana,  Canal  in  Venice ;-««</*•««»  Barcelona  harbour;  J.  Fereg 
Siguimboicums  Exhausted  by  toil.  The  inquisitive  woman;  S.  Viniegra, 
Burial  of  Isabella  the  Catholic;  *186.  Mariano  Belmonte,  Sierra  de  C6rdoba; 
FoMwerca,  Washerwomen;  139.  Ed.  Cano,  Capucbin  friar;  Jimenez  Aranda, 
Good  night!;  MwilU^  Gamblers;  124-127.  Q.  AhbaH,  Studios. 
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A  few  yards  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Plaza  de  Mlna,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Galle  de  Vargas  Ponce,  stands  the  Muieo  Arqaeol6gieo 
(PI.  D,  2),  opened  in  1887  (open  daUy,  10-3;  fee  50  c. ;  no  cata- 
logue).   In  front  of  it  is  a  small  garden. 

The  MAnr  Boom  contains  neolithic  tools  and  weapons  and  other  pre- 
historic objects^  Phoenician^  Greek,  and  Roman  coins  from  Gades,  terra- 
cottaa,  glass,  and  inscriptions;  Roman  architectural  fragments;  Moorish 
capitals  and  coins;  medieeval  Christian  and  modern  objects  of  art.  —  Ii 
the  Gabdsn  and  in  a  Sidb  Room  are  some  TonA*  and  their  Contents  from 
the  P?u>enician  NecropolU  of  Cadiz.  The  most  important  is  a  *  Marble  Sareopk- 
agui,  found  in  1887  at  the  Punta  de  la  Vaca,  near  Cadis,  with  &  beurded 
figure  of  the  deceased  on  the  lid  and  a  well-preseryed  skeleton  inside. 
These  and  the  coins  are  the  only  extant  relics  of  the  Phoenician  city. 

A  little  way  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Plaza  de  Mina  is  the  new  ♦Ala- 
meda de  Apodaca  (PI.  G,  D,  1),  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  N.  side 
of  the  bay.  In  the  sea  are  the  rocks  (p.  473)  known  as  the  Cochinot 
(left)  and  the  Puerca$  (right).  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  N.W., 
passing  (left)  the  church  of  Nuestta  Senora  del  Cdrmen  (PI.  0,  1 ; 
with  the  tomb  of  Adm.  Gravina,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Trafalgar)  and  (right)  the  Baterfa  de  Candelariaj  to  the  extensi?e 
♦Parqne  Genovei  (PI.  B,  C,  1,  2),  laid  out  in  1892.  The  large 
buildings  on  its  landward  side  serve  military  purposes.  The  middle 
of  the  park  is  occupied  by  a  summer- theatre  (p.  471),  a  palm 
garden,  and  a  grotto  with  a  terrace  commanding  an  open  view  of 
the  sea.  Great  pyramids  of  cannon-balls  remind  us  that  we  are  in 
a  fortress. 

The  Galle  de  Santa  Rosalia,  beginning  opposite  the  grotto,  leads 
to  the  Plaza  Fragela  (PI.  G,  2)  and  to  the  small  Jardin  Botanieo 
(PI.  B,  2),  which  contains  a  fine  array  of  sub-tropical  plants  and  a 
dragon-tree  (p.  421)  600  years  old.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Plaia 
Fragela  stands  the  unfinished  Oran  Teatro,  A  gateway  opposite  ^e 
theatre  leads  to  the  Military  Hospital ,  with  the  parish-church  of 
Santo  Angel,  and  (right)  to  the  Hospital  Central  (comp.  PI.  B,  2),  the 
seat  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Seville  (p.  461).  — 
Not  far  off  is  the  Hospicio  Provincial  (PI.  B,  3;  entr.  in  the  Calle 
de  Santa  Elena),  a  large  institution  for  the  sick  and  orphaned,  built 
by  Torcuato  Gayon. 

On  the  bay  of  La  Caleta  (PI.  A,  3)  lie  the  Banos  del  Real  (p.  4711 
To  the  N.  of  this  bay  is  the  Castillo  de  Santa  Catalina  (PI.  A,  2, 3j. 
To  the  S.,  on  a  rocky  spit  projecting  far  into  the  ocean  and  about 
8/4  M.  beyond  the  Puerta  de  la  CaUta  (PI.  B,  4),  is  the  CastiUo  ie 
San  Sebastidn,  Numerous  'pot-holes'  (ollas)  have  been  worn  in  the 
shell-limestone  rock  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

From  the  Puerta  de  la  Galeta  we  proceed,  passing  the  Meteorolog' 
ical  Station  (Maredgrafo  y  Estacidn  MeteoroWgica)  and  the  Presidio^ 
to  the  shadeless  *Becinto  del  Sui  (PI.  B-£,  4),  which  is  generally 
lined  with  files  of  patient  anglers,  at  whose  feet  the  sea  tosses  and 
roars.  The  fish  are  attracted  by  the  refuse  poured  into  the  sea  throu^ 
the  openings  left  in  the  wall  for  the  purpose. 
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To  the  left  lies  the  secularized  Capuchin  Convent  (PL  0,  4), 
now  used  as  a  Manicomio  or  insane  asylum.  Its  small  church  of 
Santa  CataUna  (entrance  in  the  court  to  the  right ;  ring  at  the  door 
to  the  left;  fee  50  c.)  contains,  as  its  high-altar-piece,  a  *Betrothal 
of  St.  Catharine  by  MuriUo,  the  last  work  of  the  master  and  one  of 
his  best.  In  painting  it  he  had  a  fatal  fall  from  the  scaffold,  and  the 
picture  was  finished  after  his  death  (April  3rd,  1682)  by  Meneses 
Osorio.  On  the  left  wall  are  a  Conception  and  a  St.  Francis  with  the 
stigmata,  two  small  works  of  iuft^rior  value,  also  ascribed  to  Murillo. 

As  we  continue  to  follow  the  Recinto  del  Sur  towards  the  W., 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  S.  front  of  Cadiz,  with  the  cathedral,  the 
bull-ring,  the  suburb  of  San  Jos^,  and  the  Castillo  de  la  Cortadura 
(p.  470).  In  the  sea,  off  San  Jos^,  lie  the  rocks  named  the  Cor- 
rales  (p.  473).  —  The  Calle  del  Puerto  Cbico  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Mercado  (PI.  D,  3),  the  chief  market  of  the  city,  presenting  a  very 
animated  scene  in  the  early  morning.  This  is  adjoined  to  the  N.  by 
the  sharply  inclined  and  much-neglected  Derr^o  de  los  Descalzos 
(PI.  D,  3). 

To  the  E.  of  this  point  lies  the  palm-planted  Plaza  de  Castblab 
(PI.  D,E,3),  whence  we  proceed  to  the  S.  (right)  through  the  Calle 
de  Cobos  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Catedral. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  E,  3, 4),  or  CaUdral  Nueva,  begun  in  1722 
"by  Vicente  Acero  and  Torcuato  Cayonj  was  completed  in  1832-38  by 
Bishop  Domingo  de  Silos  Moreno^  a  statue  of  whom  faces  the  front. 
The  older  parts  are  built  of  shell -limestone,  the  newer  of  Jer^z 
sandstone. 

The  Intebiob,  278  ft.  long  and  197  ft.  wide,  with  a  large  dome  170  ft. 
high,  is  not  very  happy  in  its  proportions  and  is  farther  spoiled  by  being 
partly  lighted  by  panes  of  cradely  coloured  glass.  The  fine  Silleria  in 
the  COTO,  brought  from  the  Gartuja  of  Seville  (p.  460),  is  by  Pedro  Buque 
ComeJOy  a  pupil  of  Roldan.  Among  other  contents  of  interest  are  a  Concep- 
tion by  Glemmte  de  Torre*^  a  statue  of  St.  Servandus  by  Luita  Roldan.  a 
St.  Bruno  by  MoniafUsy  and  some  processional  crosses.  —  The  £.  Sell 
ToweVy  on  the  main  front,  commands  a  charming  view  (ascent  by  an  in- 
clined plane;  80c.). 

The  Catedral  Yieja,  or  Parroquia  del  Sagrario  (Pi.  E,  4),  in  the 
small  plaza  to  the  E.  of  the  New  Cathedral,  originally  erected  by 
Alfonso  the  Learned  in  the  13th  cent.,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  siege  of  1596,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  un- 
pretentious Renaissance  form.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  by  Comelitis 
Schott.  The  altar  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  has  a  good  relief  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A  side-room  to  the  left  contains  a  silver 
custodia,  25  ft.  high,  by  Antonio  Sua/rez  (1648-64).  The  church  also 
bears  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz  tobre  his  AguaSy  because  the  only  fresh 
spring  in  Cadiz  rises  below  its  high-altar.  A  similar  spring  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  temple  that  stood  here  in  antiquity. 

The  E.  side  of  the  high-lying  old  town,  with  its  narrow  lanes 
near  the  cathedral,  is  bounded  by  the  high  Baluartes  de  Santiago 
(PI.  F,  4)  and  de  los  Negros,  which  afford  splendid  views. 
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To  the  S.E.  is  the  Puerta  de  Tierra  (PI.  F,  4),  leading  to  the 
EztramoroSy  a  sandy  district  with  villas  and  gardens.  By  keeping 
to  the  left  outside  the  gate  we  reach  (V2  M.)  the  Barrio  de  San  Be- 
vtriano,  with  the  Buena  Vista  and  the  Venta  de  Eritana,  two  restaa- 
rants  commanding  charming  views.  Adjacent  are  the  large  wharves 
of  the  AstUleros  de  Vea-Murguia.  By  keeping  to  the  right  beyond 
the  gate  we  reach  (1  M.)  the  Barrio  de  San  J09S,  with  numerous 
taverns,  the  large  Cementerio  General  (to  the  W.,  close  to  the  sea), 
and  the  Protestant  Cementerio  Tnglis  (to  the  E.,  adjoining  the 
railway). 


53.  From  Seville  to  Hnelva.  La  Edbida.   Palos.  Bio 
Tinto  Mines. 

68  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  4-41/2  hrs.  (fares  li  p.  40,  11  p.  15, 
6  p.  80  c.)-    Trains  start  from  the  E$tac%6n  de  Cdrdoba  (p.  4B0). 

Seville,  see  p.  430.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  by 
an  iron  bridge.  —  1^4  M.  Triana  (p.  469).  —  3  M.  Camaa^  which 
is  about  11/4  M.  from  Italica  (p.  461),  is  also  the  best  starting- 
point  for  a  visit  to  Castilleja  de  la  Cuesta. 

The  bigh-lying  Castilleja  de  la  Cueata,  which  affords  an  admirable 
view  of  Seville,  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Iberian  town  of 
Ossetf  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  Roman  Julia  Corutantiaj  the  ruias  of 
which  provided  materials  lor  the  building  of  San  Juan  de  Aznalfarache- 
Heitkin  Cortis,  bom  at  Medellin  (p.  492)  in  1485,  died  at  CasHlleja  ot 
Dec.  2nd,  1647.  His  bones  were  first  interred  in  the  Gonveiit  of  Ssa 
Isidore  at  Santiponce,  but  now  rest  in  Mexico.  The  house  in  which  he 
died  (No.  66  Calle  Real)  is  now  royal  property  \  it  contains  some  views 
of  Mexico  and  other  pictures,  and  a  few  twigs  of  the  tree  near  the  City 
of  Mexico  under  which  Cortes  passed  the  'noche  triste^  (see  Baedeker't 
United  States).  —  From  Castilleja  we  may  go  on  to  San  Juan  de  AtnalfarwM 
(p.  462). 

8  M.  Salteras  is  the  station  for  those  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  Romeria  of  Torrijos  (see  p.  434).  —  12  M.  Villanueva  del  Arised. 
—  15  M.  San  lAcar  la  Mayor  is  an  attractive  little  town  in  a  fertile 
district.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  a 
tiled  Moorish  tower  resembling  the  Giralda  (p.  440). 

About  7  M.  to  the  K.  lies  Olivdres,  where  the  painter  Roelat  died  in 
1626  in  the  office  of  canon.  The  church  contains  a  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin, a  Nativity,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  a  Death  of  St.  Josepb 
by  him,  and  also  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  by  IfonlaR4$, 

16  M.  Benacaz6n,  At  (21 V2  M.)  Atnalc&mr  we  eross  the  Guar 
diamar,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir.  — 25t/2M.  Huivar;  28V2^- 
Carri6n  de  los  Cispedes;  32  M.  Eecaeena;  39  M.  Villalba  del  Aleor; 
43 M.  La  Palma  del  Condado,  in  a  wine-growing  district;  46*/i  U. 
VUlarrasa. 

49  M.  Hiebla,  the  Roman  JUpUty  lies  on  the  Bio  Tinto  and  has 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and  walls.  The  nanow-gauge  line  to 
the  Rio  Tinto  Mines  (p.  479)  diverges  here.  —  The  railway  now 
follows  the  Bio  Tinto  all  the  way  to  Huelva.  53  M.  Chravera.  From 
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(60  M.)  San  Juan  del  Puerto ,  at  the  head  of  the  Tinto  estnary,  a 
branoh-iailway  runs  to  (I6Y2  M.)  Zalamea. 

68  M.  Huelva.  —  Hoteli.  hotel  Continental,  well  spoken  of;  Albion 
Hotel  (English  landlord);  Hot.  db  las  Cuatro  Naciones ;  Hotel  Madeid; 
Fonda  del  Ndevo  Mondo.  —  George  WaJcelin't  EnglUh  lUttawant. 

British  '^ce-Ooniol,  JEdw.  L.  BicketU.  —  TJ.  S.  Ooniular  Agent,  John 
A.  Parkkuon.  —  Dr.  Mackay^  English  physician.  —  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Service  in  the  Calle  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria. 

Huelva^  the  ancient  Onuba,  a  thriving  town  of  19,700  inhab. ,  and 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  is  favourably  situated  on 
the  OdUlj  3M.  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Tinto.  At  flood-tide 
the  largest  sea-going  vessels  may  ascend  the  Odlel,  here^Vg  M.  broad, 
to  the  town.  The  prosperity  of  Huelva  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  shipping  port  for  the  ores  of  the  Rio  Tinto  and  Tharsis 
mines  (annual  value  over  100,000,000  p.).  The  town  is  well-built, 
and  a  Roman  Aqueduct^  recently  repaired,  supplies  it  with  water. 
A  colossal  Monument  to  Columbus^  by  R.  Velazquez,  unveiled  here 
in  1892,  commemorates  the  connection  of  the  great  navigator  with 
this  district. 

The  Franciscan  convent  of  Santa  Maria  la  B4bida  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Tinto ,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Odiel. 
In  1485,  after  his  vain  attempt  to  interest  John  II.  of  Portugal  in 
his  plans,  Columbus  received  a  sympathetic  welcome  here,  and 
found  a  spokesman  on  his  behalf  at  the  Spanish  court  in  Fray  Juan 
Perez  de  Marchena ,  the  prior  of  the  monastery  and  once  confessor 
to  Queen  Isabella.  After  lengthy  negotiations,  sometimes  inter- 
rupted, Isabella  was  induced  by  the  hope  of  spreading  Christianity 
in  a  New  World,  to  conclude  the  contract  of  Santa  ¥4  (p.  376).  — 
A  reproduction  of  the  monastery  of  La  Ribida  was  erected  in  1893 
at  the  World's  Fair  of  Chicago,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  that  city, 
where  it  is  now  used  as  a  sanatorium  for  children  and  their  mothers. 
—  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  about  2  M.  above  La  Rfibida, 
lies  the  now  insignificant  village  of  Falos  de  la  Frontera.  It  was 
from  this  port  that  Columbus  sailed  on  Aug.  3rd,  1492,  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery  with  his  three  small  vessels ,  the  Santa  Maria^ 
the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina.  Here  he  landed  again  on  Mar.  15th,  1493, 
having  discovered  the  New  World.  Cortes  also  landed  at  Palos  in 
1528  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico.  From  Huelva  the  excursion  to 
La  Rabida  and  Palos  may  be  made  by  small  boat  (2-3  hrs.). 

From  Hublva  to  Minas  db  Rio  Tinto  ,  52  M.,  narrow-gauge 
railway  in  4^/4  hrs.  (fares  15  p.  30,  8  p.  15,  5  p.  10  c).  —  The  rail- 
way diverges  at  Niebla  (p.  478)  from  that  to  Seville  and  runs  to  the 
N.  along  the  Rio  Tinto.  The  old  town  of  (52  M.")  Minas  de  Rio 
Tinto  is  close  to  the  mines ,  and  visitors  provided  with  an  intro- 
duction will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  accommodation.  There 
are  also  three  or  four  separate  villages  for  the  miners,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  Englishmen  and  has  an  English  chapel.    The  Bio 
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Tinto  Minei  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  copper  miiies  in 
existence.  They  were  probably  worked  by  the  PhoBnicians  and  were 
certainly  known  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  presence  traces  still  exist 
Between  the  Roman  period  and  1725 ,  when  they  were  leased  to  a 
Swede  named  Welters,  the  mines  were  little  exploited.  Their  real 
importance  in  modem  times  began  in  1872,  when  they  were  acquired 
from  the  Spanish  government  by  a  syndicate  of  London  and  Bremen 
capitalists ,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  4,000, 000^  The  mines  occupy  an 
enormous  area,  and  a  district  of  about  8  sq.  M.  is  covered  with 
heaps  of  slag  and  refuse,  while  vegetation  has  been  killed  for  many 
miles  around.  The  ore,  which  is  found  near  the  surface,  is  iron 
pyrites ,  containing  about  50  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  3-4  per  cent 
of  copper.  Upwards  of  one  million  tons  of  ore  are  raised  annually, 
producing  20,000  tons  of  copper;  the  greater  part  is  sent  to  England 
for  treatment,  but  large  quantities  are  also  calcined  on  the  spot. 
The  district  is  inhabited  by  about  12,000  people,  of  whom  10,000 
are  employed  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railways.  There  are  60  M. 
of  railway  in  the  mines,  above  and  below  ground.  Comp.  *Spain  of 
To-Day',  by  W.  R.  Lawson  (Blackwood  &  Sons;  1890). 

Another  mineral  railway  connects  Hnelva  with  the  Kiaes  of  Thanis, 
30  M.  to  the  N.W.  These  were  also  worked  by  the  Phoeniciana  and 
Romans  and  haye  recently  been  again  exploited  with  the  aid  of  British 
capital.  The  name  has  probably  some  connection  with  the  Biblical  Tarshisb 
(comp.  p.  340). 

Hnelva  is  also  connected  by  railway  with  (112  M.)  Zqfra  and  (168  M.) 
Merida;  comp.  p.  493.  —  Steamers  ply  between  Hnelva,  Cadig  (p.  470), 
and  Malaga  (p.  SiBT). 
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54.  From  Madrid  to  Torre  das  Vargens  (Lisbon)  vii  Pla- 
senda,  Arroyo  de  Malpartida,  and  Valencia  de  Alc&ntara  483 
From  Kayalmoral  to  Plasencia  v!&  Taste,  484.  —  From  Na- 
valmoral  to  Trujillo  and  Gaadalnpe.  485.  —  From  Pla- 
Bencia  to  the  Jurdes  and  Batuecas,  487.  —  From  Arroyo 
de  Malpartida  to  Alcantara,  487. 
From  Arroyo  de  Malpartida  to  O&ceres  and  M^rida  .    .   488 

65.  From  Madrid  to  Badajoz  (Torre  das  Vargens,  Lisbon) 

vi&  Ciudad-Real,  Almorchon,  and  Mtfrida 489 

Almaden,  491. 

66.  From  Seville  to  Mtfrida  (Badajoz,  Lisbon)  y\i  Tocina 
and  Zafra 496 


Estremadu/ray  including  the  two  provinces  of  Cdcerea  and  Badajoz^ 
with  an  area  of  16,132  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of  1,000,000  souls, 
consists  of  a  tableland,  watered  by  the  TagiLS  and  the  Ouadiana.  To 
the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Leon  and  Old  Castile  by  the  Sierra  de  Oata 
(5690  ft.),  the  plateau  of  Bejar,  and  the  Sierra  de  Qredoa  (8730  ft.), 
while  on  the  S.  it  is  parted  from  Andalusia  by  the  (here)  gentle  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  To  the  E.  and  W.  lie  New  Castile  and  Portugal. 
Estfemadiura  Alia  (province  of  Caceres),  or  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  is 
separated  from  E$tremadwra  J5aja(Badajoz),  or  basin  of  the  Guadiana, 
by  the  Sierra  de  Ouadalwpe  (5696  ft.).  The  name,  as  its  repetition 
in  Portugal  shows,  is  a  late-Latin  or  early-Romance  formation  (like 
altwta  =  height),  and  it  originally  meant  the  entire  W.  or  'extreme' 
districts  to  the  S.  of  the  Tagus  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

For  the  disposal  of  its  products  nature  points  Estremadura  to 
the  estuaries  of  its  two  great  rivers,  i.e.  to  Portugal;  and  in  antiquity 
it  actually  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Lusitania  (p.  499), 
with  M^iida  for  its  capital.  The  course  of  history  has,  however, 
decreed  otherwise.  The  political  boundary  cut  off  the  district  from 
the  sea.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  excessive  emigration 
to  America,  in  the  conquest  of  which  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  other 
'Estremefios'  played  a  prominent  part,  robbed  it  of  the  best  of  its 
inhabitants.  Those  who  remained  at  home  fell  behind  in  the  race  of 
civilisation.  The  climate,  naturally  arid,  was  made  worse  by  the 
felling  of  the  mountain-forests.  Want  of  water  reduced  large 
tracts  of  fertile  soil  to  barren  Heaths  (JaraUs^  Tomillares)^  used  as 
pasture  by  the  flocks  of  neighbouring  provinces.  In  Upper  Estre- 
madura mile  after  mile  of  undulating  pasture-land,  overgrown  by 
the  gnm-cistus  (comp.  p.  601),  may  be  passed  without  sight  of  a 
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house  or  village.  In  Caceres  and  Lower  Estremadura  Agricxjltukb 
(grain  and  legnminons  plants)  has  the  upper  hand,  but  it  is  exposed 
to  peculiar  dangers  from  the  inundations  (avenidas)  of  the  rivers 
and  from  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  (langostas)  that  breed  in  the 
waste  districts.  Wine,  olives,  figs,  and  almonds  are  also  produced. 
Mulberries,  for  the  silk-culture,  flourish  in  districts  where  irrigation 
is  practicable,  such  as  the  hills  near  Plasencia,  which  are  cultivated 
in  terraces  like  those  of  Valencia  (p.  292).  —  The  Swinb  of  Estre- 
madura, fed  chiefly  on  sweet  acorns  {hellotas;  see  p.  325),  are  very 
numerous,  and  its  hams  (jamones)  are  considered  the  best  in  Spain. 

From  remote  antiquity  Estremadura  has  been  visited  in  winter 
by  MiGRATOBY  Flocks  of  Shbep  (Merinos)^  which  descend  in  au- 
tumn from  the  plateau  of  Leon  and  Castile  (p.  7)  and  traverse  the 
various  feeding-places  according  to  a  definite  system  known  as  the 
Mesta.  To  settle  disputes  between  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the 
soil  and  the  owners  or  shepherds  of  these  migratory  herds  a  special 
court  named  the  Consejo  de  la  Mesta  was  established  in  1526,  with 
the  king  as  *Primo  Merino'  or  president.  This  court  was  not  abol- 
ished till  1834.  At  present  the  shepherds  are  permitted  to  enter 
Estremadura  in  October,  and  a  strip  of  pasture-land,  90  paces  wide, 
must  be  left  on  each  side  of  the  highroad  for  the  use  of  the  wander- 
ing herds.  Each  flock  usually  consists  of  about  10,000  sheep,  under 
a  head-shepherd  (mayoral^  capataz)^  assisted  by  50  shepherds  (pcu- 
tores)  and  a  peculiar  race  of  strong  wolf-hounds  (perros  de  presa). 
The  shepherds  carry  long  crooks  and  most  of  them  also  have  guns. 
Their  clothing  consists  mainly  of  leather  and  sheepskins.  In  Sept 
the  sheep  are  smeared  with  a  kind  of  red  clay  from  Mazarron  (p.  294). 
The  shearing  (esquilmo)  takes  place  in  May.  The  average  cut  from 
each  animal  is  about  9  lbs. 

The  Tbadb  and  Industry  of  Estremadura  are  inconsiderable. 
Its  rich  Mineral  Treasures  (iron,  copper,  etc.)  have  hardly  been 
touched,  though  the  construction  of  the  great  railways  along  the  Ta- 
gus  and  the  Guadiana  promise  a  speedy  improvement  in  this  field. 

Most  Tourists  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  M€rida^  witii 
its  Roman  remains.  Of  other  towns  on  the  railway  PUuenda^  Bcidajot^ 
Zdfra,  and  Caceres  are  of  interest  for  their  buildings  of  the  age  of 
the  Conquistadores.  Trujillo,  with  similar  buildings,  Yuste^  with  its 
reminiscences  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  famous  Roman  bridge  of  Al- 
cdntara  are  at  some  distance  from  the  beaten  track.  Nothing  but  a 
lively  historical  curiosity  and  a  keen  sympathy  for  the  lonely  mel- 
ancholy of  the  cistus-heaths,  with  their  wealth  of  blossom  in  spring 
and  their  sunburnt  brown  in  summer,  enable  the  visitor  to  such  places 
to  bear  with  equanimity  the  privations  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
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54.  From  Madrid  to  Torre  das  Vargens  (Lisbon)  vi& 

Plasencia,  Arroyo  de  Malpartida,  and  Valencia  de 

Alc&ntara. 

305  M.  Railway  (one  through -train  daily)  in  141/2  hrs.  (fares  to 
Valencia  de  Alcantara  52  p.  16,  37  p.  25,  26  p.  10  c.  5  thence  to  Torre  das 
Vargens  1660, 1260,  910  rs.);  to  Lisbon  (412  M.)  daily  express  (with  sleeping- 
carriages)  in  20  hrs.  (fares  81  p.  30,  59  p.  80,  41  p.  75  c).  There  are  also 
local  trains  covering  various  stages.  —  The  trains  start  from  the  Estacidn 
de  lets  Delieias  (p.  63).  There  are  good  railway-restaurants  at  Talavera  and 
Entvoncamento^  and  refreshment  counters  at  Navalmoral,  Arroyo  de  Malpar- 
tida^  Valencia,  and  Torre  das  Vargens.  Carriages  are  changed  and  luggage 
is  examined  at  Marvao  (in  the  reverse  direction  at  Valencia  de  Alcantara), 

Travellers  from  Portugal  who  wish  to  visit  Toledo  may  leave  the 
train  at  Villamiel  (see  below  and  p.  129).  If  a  ticket  for  Villamiel  cannot 
be  obtained  in  Portugal,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  a  ticket  for  Valencia 
de  Alcintara  and  there  re-book  for  Villamiel. 

Madrid,  see  p.  63.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Manxanares.  Beyond 
(4  V*2  MO  yUlcf^^rde  we  have  a  fine  retrospect  of  Madrid  to  the  right.  — 
—  8  M.  LeganSSy  with  a  large  insane  asylum.  —  11  M.  Fuenlahrada; 
141/2  M.  Humanes;  171/2  M.  Orindn, 

24  M.  Dlescas  often  appears  in  Spanish  novels  as  the  halfway- 
house  of  travellers  on  their  way  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  The  church 
has  a  fine  tower  in  the  Mud^jar  style,  *which,  though  diflfering  es- 
sentially from  any  Gothic  steeple,  is  still  in  every  part  appropriately 
designed,  and,  notwithstanding  its  strongly  marked  horizontal  lines, 
by  no  means  deficient  in  that  aspiring  character  so  admirable  in 
Gothic  steeples'  (Fergusson).  The  house  which  Francis  I.  occupied 
for  a  short  time  after  his  release  from  captivity  is  still  shown. 

27  M.  Azana;  3OI/2  M.  Villaluenga;  35 V2  M.  Cabanas  de  laSagra. 
The  train  follows  the  course  of  the  Tagiia,  which,  however,  is  not 
visible.  Beyond  (39  M.)  Bargas  we  cross  its  tributary  the  Quada/r- 
rama  (p.  52)  by  a  five-arched  bridge,  195  yds.  long.  —  441/2  M. 
Villamiel  (coach  to  Toledo,  see  p.  129) ;  47^2  M.  Rielves. 

53  M.  Torr^'os,  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  2860  inhab.,  was 
a  favourite  seat  of  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  437).  The  palace  of  the  Count 
of  Altamira,  ascribed  to  Juan  de  Herrera,  has  fine  rooms  with  ar- 
tesonado  ceilings.  —  We  now  approach  the  lofty,  snow-clad  Sierra  de 
Oredos,  the  serrated  ridge  of  which  is  long  visible,  rising  picturesquely 
over  the  cistus-spread  heaths  of  New  Castile  and  Upper  Estremadura. 

60  m.  8anta- Olalla^  Carmena,  with  large  olive  -  plantations ; 
64  M.  Erustes;  68  M.  Illdn-CehoUa;  73  M.  Morale  Arag6n.  The  train 
crosses  the  Alberche,  descending  from  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  by  a  stone 
bridge  360  yds.  long.  The  Sierra  de  Gredos,  to  the  N.,  is  partly 
hidden  by  the  Sierra  de  San  Vicente  (4480  ft.). 

83  M.  Talayera  de  la  Beina  (1150  ft.  ;  Fonda  de  la  Amistad; 
Bail.  Bestaurant),  the  ancient  Caesardbriga,  now  a  town  with  10,550 
inhab.,  lies  in  a  smiling  vega  on  the  Tagus.  From  the  time  of  Al- 
fonso XI.  onwards  it  was  the  hereditary  portion  of  the  Queens  of 
Castile.    It  was  the  birthplace   of  the  historian  Juan  de  Mariana 
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(1536-1623).  An  important  and  hard-fonght  battle  took  place  here 
on  July  27-28tli,  1809,  in  wMch  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
under  Joseph,  Jourdan,  and  Victor.   Each  side  lost  6-7000  men. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice  .  .  . 
The  foe,  the  vietinif  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met  —  as  if  at  home 'they  could  not  die  — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera  s  plain'  (Byron). 

The  Arco  de  San  Pedro  is  one  of  the  ancient  Roman  gates.  Other 
interesting  buildings  are  the  Moorish  Torres  Alharranas  (937),  the 
Gothic  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor,  and  the  secular- 
ized convents  of  San  Francisco  (with  an  elegant  Mudtfjar  tower), 
Santo  Domingo  (with  three  Renaissance  tombs),  and  San  JerMmo 
(on  the  Tagus).  The  last  (now  a  factory)  was  built  in  1389  and  re- 
stored in  1540  and  1624.  The  Bridge  of  35  arches  was  constructed 
in  the  15th  cent,  and  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

On  the  E.  of  the  town  is  the  attractive  Paseo  del  Prado ,  leading  to 
the  ermita  of  La  Yikgkn  del  Pkado,  in  honour  of  whom  large  proces- 
siona  take  place  in  the  week  after  Easter. 

The  train  now  leaves  the  Tagus,  which  here  turns  to  the  S.W.  — 
93  M.  Calera;  101  M.  Alcanizo.  —  105  M.  Oropesa,  a  loftily  situated 
town,  with  old  walls  and  the  picturesque  castle  of  its  counts. 

About  12  M.  to  the  8.,  at  the  Puente  del  Arzohitpo ,  the  Tagus  flows 
through  a  deep  ravine  between  the  hill-ranges  of  Veneruela  and  La  Moheda^ 
Farther  to  the  S.  lies  Talavera  la  Vieja,   the  Augiutobriga  of  the  Bomans. 

To  the  N.  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  is  seen  in  its  full  glory.  —  110  M 
La  Calzada  de  Oropesa,  in  a  corn-giowing  plain.  To  the  S.  appear 
the  Sierra  de  Altamira  and  the  Jara.  —  The  train  quits  New  Castile 
and  enters  the  Estremadura  province  of  Cdceres, 

124  M.  Navalmoral  de  la  Hata  (984  ft. ;  Rail.  Efmt.  Rooms), 
a  town  of  4580  inhab.,  situated  in  a  hollow  amid  groves  of  figs  and 
olives,  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste  on 
the  N.W.,  and  to  Trujillo  and  the  convent  of  Ouadalupe  on  the  S. 

FaoM  Navalmobal  to  Yubte,  24  M.  The  bridle-path  leads  to  the  N.W., 
passing  the  villages  of  Torviscoso  Taiayuela,  then  bends  to  theK.,  deacends 
into  the  valley  of  the  TUtar,  and  re- ascends  to  Jarandilla.  Farther  on  it 
proceeds  to  the  S.W.,  via  Aldeanueva  de  la  Vera^  to  the  village  of  Cvaco*, 
V/a  M.  from  Yuste.  Accommodation  may  be  obtaind  in  the  posada  or  at 
the  farm  of  La  Magdalena.    The  keeper  of  the  monastery  Uvea  in  the  village. 

The  suppressed  monastery  of  San  Jeronimo  de  Yuste,  named  after  the 
brook  of  Yuste,  was  founded  from  Plasencia  in  1404.  It  was  ravaged  by 
the  French  in  1809  and  has  been  partly  restored  by  its  present  owner,  the 
Marquis  de  Miravel  (p.  486).  Its  only  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  last  home  of  Emp.  Charles  V.,  after  he  had  resigned  the  imperial 
crown  (Oct.  25th,  1555)  and  the  Spanish  throne  (Jan.  15th,  1656)  in  favour 
of  his  son  Philip  II.  The  emperor  was  not  quite  56  years  old ,  having 
been  bom  at  Ghent  on  Feb.  24th,  1500.  On  Feb.  3rd,  1557,  Charles  took 
possession  of  the  building  that  had  been  erected  for  him  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  monastery.  Here  he  lived  in  princely  state,  with  a  large  retinue, 
frequently  giving  his  advice  in  aflfiiirs  of  state.  He  gave  free  rein  to  hil 
taste  for  mechanical  pursuits,  made  a  large  collection  of  clocks  and  watches, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Giovanni  Turriano  CJwxnekl*),  an  ingenioai 
^J°fer  and  mechanician  of  Cremona.  He  died  here  on  Sept.  Slst,  ifiOS. 
The  parlour  and  bedroom  of  the  emperor  adjoined  th«  ehoir  of  tha 
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ehnrch,  like  those  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Eflcorial.  Even  from  his  bed  he 
eoold  see  the  high-altar  and  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  In  hia  bedroom 
hung  the  'Gloria'  of  Titian  (p.  76).  His  dead  body  remained  at  Yuste  till 
its  removal  to  the  Escorial  in  1674,  and  the  outer  wooden  case  of  the 
leaden  coffin  is  still  preserved  here.  The  rooms  are  now  empty.  Visitors 
are  shown  the  Plaza  del  Palaoio^  a  covered  terrace  commanding  an  extensive 
view  over  the  fertile  district  of  La  Vera  and  the  moors  of  Estremadura 
to  the  Sierra  de  Guadelupe;  the  Bedroom  in  which  the  emperor  died;  the 
Pu€rU4  leading  from  the  gallery  to  the  garden :  and  the  pavilion  named  the 
Cenador  de  Belen.  Other  features  of  interest  are  the  old  sun-dial,  the 
venerable  walnut-tree  near  the  entrance,  and  the  stone  horse-block  used 
by  the  emperor. 

Another  bridle-path  leads  from  Tuste  to  (22  M.)  Platencia  (p.  486),  but 
the  traveller  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  either  mule  or  guide. 

Fbom  Kavalmobal  to  Tbujillo,  45  M.  The  road  leads  to  the  S.W., 
vifiL  (SVaM.)  AlmaraZy  to  (I2V2M.)  the  Tagus^  which  it  crosses  by  an  im- 
posing bridge,  erected  in  1552.  The  larger  of  the  two  arches  is  160  ft.  in 
height  and  140  ft.  in  span.  Thence  we  ascend  via  (18  H.)  Luffor  Nuevo  to 
the  Sierra  de  Itiravete  and  descend  again  to  (28  M.)  Jaraieejo.  Farther  on 
we  cross  the  Almonte  by  a  fine  bridge  and  pass  (-M)  M  )  Carraeoal. 

45  M.  TrujiUo  (1590  ft.),  a  high-lying  town  with  12,250  inhab.,  was  the 
Roman  Turffalivm  and  now  consists  of  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and 
a  Moorish  castle  restored  by  the  French.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
herd-boy  Francisco  Pizarro  (ca.  1478-1541),  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  of 
several  others  of  the  Conquistadores,  who  used  the  wealth  amassed  in 
Pern  to  erect  large  palaces  here.  Adjoining  the  town-gate  is  a  tower 
said  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The  Gothic  church  of  Banta  Maria  la  Mayor 
contains  the  tomb  of  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes,  the  'Samson  of  Estrema- 
dura\  who  was  born  here  in  1466  and  died  at  Bologna  in  1534.  —  The 
most  notable  of  the  other  churches  are  Ban  Martin^  Bantiago  (with  a 
Gothic  retablo  and  a  statue  of  St.  James,  the  tutelar  of  the  town,  by 
Qregorio  Hernandez),  and  Banta  Maria  de  la  Concepcidn,  with  the  tomb  of 
Pizarro.  The  most  interesting  private  houses  are  the  Palace  of  ihe  Duque 
de  Ban  Carlos  (fine  patio),  that  of  the  Conde  del  Puerto  (large  staircase), 
and  the  Howe  of  Pizarro,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

From  Trujillo  a  Road  leads  to  the  S.E.  over  the  Bierra  de  Marehaz 
into  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana  and  (11  M.)  Conquista^  once  an  estate 
belonging  to  Pizarro.  Farther  on  is  (15V2  M.)  Zorita,  beyond  which  we 
keep  to  the  E.,  skirting  the  8.  slope  of  the  Bierra  de  Guadalupe,  to  (27V2  M.) 
Logrosan,  a  town  with  42S0  inhab..,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pollares,  an 
affluent  of  the  Bnecas.  Geologists  will  be  interested  here  in  the  presence 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  quartzite  slate,  a  unique  instance  in  Europe. 
It  is  worked  like  the  seam  of  a  mine.  Logrosan  itself,  like  Trujillo, 
lies  upon  granite,  which  has  been  upheaved  through   the  slate. 

From  Logrosan  a  bridle-path  leads,  via  (6  M.)  Caflamero,  to  (ISVa  M.) 
G-uadalupe,  a  small  town  (3200  inhab.),  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Quadalupejo,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe.  Its  suppressed 
OomrsNTo  db  los  Jbb6kimos,  founded  by  Alfonso  XI.  in  1389,  was  one  of 
the  richest  monasteries  in  Spain.  The  building,  in  the  plaza,  resembles 
a  castle.  Adjoining  Uie  vestibule  are  the  Bagrario,  with  the  votive  chains 
of  Christians  freed  from  slavery,  and  the  Chapel,  containing  the  ^Virgen 
de  Guadalupe**,  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  said  to  have  been  carved  by  St. 
Luke.  It  was  presented  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  Archbp.  Leander 
of  Seville,  was  hidden  away  during  the  Moorish  period,  and  found  again 
at  Guadalupe  by  a  shepherd  in  IBSO.  In  another  chapel  is  a  represent- 
ation of  the  council  held  here  in  1415.  —  The  Gothic  "Church  is  very 
imposing,  though  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  over-massive  coro. 
The  latter  has  a  superb  reja  by  Francisco  de  Baktmanea  and  Juan  de  Avila. 
The  Renaissance  retablo  in  the  capilla  mayor  is  by  Juan  Oomez  de  Mora, 
the  marble  decorations  are  by  Juan  BauHsta  BemeHa  and  the  Swiss  Bar- 
tolomi  Abril.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  architect 
Juan  Alonso.    The  Capilla  de  los  Cuatro  Altares  contains  statues  of  Prince 
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Dionisio  of  Portugal,  son  of  Peter  and  Inez  de  Castro  (p.  564),  and  his 
wife  Johanna.  The  tombs  of  Henry  IK  of  CasHle  and  Constable  Aknu 
Velatco  are  also  interesting.  —  Tlie  *  Sacristia  passes  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Spain;  it  contains  eight  *  Scenes  from  the  life  of  gt.  Jerome 
by  Zurbaran.  —  There  are  two  Cloisters^  one  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  other, 
with  its  charming  well-house,  in  the  Uoorish  style. 

Railway  to  Lisbon.  The  next  station  beyond  Navalmoral  is 
(131  M.)  Caaatejada.  We  traverse  large  forests  of  oak  and  black  fir, 
approach  the  Tagus,  and  finally  pass  to  the  N.W.  into  the  sandy, 
cistns-clad  valley  of  the  TUtar  (p.  484),   crossing  that  river  at 

(142  M.)  La  Bazagona. We  then  ascend  to  the  N.W.,  past 

(151  M.)  Malpartida  de  Plasencia^  to  the  desolate  mountain-plateau 
of  Plasencia,  also  overgrown  with  gnm-eistns.  To  the  S.  we  have  a 
distant  view,  across  the  Tagus,  of  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe, 
Marchax,  and  Montanchez;  to  the  N.  the  view  is  somewhat  limited. 

156  M.  Plasencia.  —  The  Railway  Station  (Empalme)  lies  6  M.  to 
the  8.  of  the  town ;  omnibus  IVa  P-  —  Station  of  Plasencia  Ciudad^  see  p.  171. 
—  Hotels.  Posada  de  las  Tres  Puertas^   Parador  Nuevo^  both  unpretending. 

Plasencia,  founded  in  1189  by  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  and 
named  by  him  Vt  Deo  Placet,  was  created  the  see  of  a  bishop  in 
1190  and  is  now  a  town  of  8350  inhabitants.  It  was  the  home  of 
the  parents  of  Columbus,  who  emigrated  hence  to  Genoa.  The 
town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jerte,  a  tributary  of  the  Alagdn, 
and,  like  Toledo,  lies  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  promontory  cut  out  hy 
the  river  from  the  granitic  mountains.  The  gorge  to  the  W.,  with 
its  numerous  mills,  is  especially  imposing.  Three  bridges,  each 
with  seven  arches,  connect  Plasencia  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Jerte. 
The  double  line  of  walls ,  with  its  68  towers ,  dates  from  the  time 
of  Alfonso  VIII.  Round  it  now  runs  a  promenade,  affording  a  series 
of  magnificent  views }  the  best  is  on  the  N.E.  side,  where  the  Al- 
cazar once  stood  and  where  the  53  arches  of  the  Aqitedtict  recall 
the  monumental  works  of  the  Romans. 

The  Cathedbal,  built  about  1498  but  left  unfinished  and 
marred  by  incongruous  later  additions,  has  an  overloaded  facade  in 
the  plateresque  style.  In  the  N.  transept  is  the  beautiful  Puertadd 
ErUosado,  with  portrait- medallions  and  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  Carvajals. 

The  elaborately  decorated  IinBEioa  contains  many  handsome  mon- 
uments. The  capilla  mayor  is  by  Jvan  de  Alava,  Diego  de  SHoe,  and 
Alonso  de  Covarrubias,  audits  superb  reja  is  hj  Juan  BaiUista  Ceima  (16^). 
The  silleria,  by  Rodrigo  Aleman  (1520),  is  distinguished  for  its  elaborate 
treatment  and  the  secular  character  of  many  of  its  subjects.  The  retablo 
has  a  fine  relief  of  the  Assumption  by  Ovegorio  Hernandez  (1626).  —  The 
SacrisHa^  with  a  good  Renaissance  portal,  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  publicly  exhibited  on  Aug.  15th. 

In  the  church  of  8arh  Nicolds  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Pedro  de 
Carvajal ;  in  the  church  of  the  Monjas  de  8an  Ildefomo  is  that  of 
Cristdhal  de  Villalha.  —  The  Casa  de  las  B6vbda8,  in  the  PlazueU 
de  San  NicoUs,  dates  from  1550  and  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
de  Miravel.   It  possesses  a  beautiful  patio  and  some  paintings  of  the 
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wars  of  Ghailes  Y.,  while  some  Roman  antiquities  from  Gaparia 
(see  below)  are  stationed  on  the  terrace. 

The  promenade  on  an  island  in  the  Jerte,  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
is  a  favourite  resort 

From  Plasencia  to  Salamanca^  see  p.  170. 

From  Plasencia  to  Ciadad>Bodrigo  (p.  171),  about  70  M.,  bridle-patb 
following  the  old  route  from  Merida  to  Salamanca,  popularly  known  as 
^El  Camino  de  la  Plata'.  The  path  leads  to  the  N.  to  the  Veata*  de  OapatTO^ 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Roman  Caper  a  ^  and  still  retaining  a  few  anti- 
.quities.  The  path  then  leads  vi&  QranadiUa  and  Herguijwla  into  the  Tierra 
.de  las  J«rdes  and  the  Tierra  de  las  Batuecas^  two  districts  abutting  on 
the  Sierra  de  0ata. 

The  Jardet  form  a  wild  hilly  district  of  about  80  sq.  M.  in  extent, 
consisting  of  limestone,  granite,  and  Silurian  strata.  There  are  neither 
roads  nor  bridges.  The  inhabitants  (about  4000)  live  in  cave-like  dwell- 
ings, partly  dug  in  the  ground  and  partly  constructed  of  woud  and  stone. 
They  stand  on  a  very  low  plane  of  culture  and  have  few  priests  or 
teachers.  The  name  of  the  district  is  derived  from  the  numerous  wild 
swine  (Basque  jvrdes  or  hurdes). 

The  Batueeas  form  another  isolated,  rocky  waste,  about  24  sq.  M.  in 
area  and  intersected  by  huge  ravines.  In  1494  a  Frenchman  discovered  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  PeSia  de  Francia^  and  a  Carmelite 
convent,  like  that  of  Hontserrat,  was  erected  on  the  spot.  It  has,  how- 
ever, long  been  abandoned.  The  Batuecos  are  considered  coarse  and 
stupid,  and  to  speak  of  a  Spaniard  as  ''cHcido  en  las  Batueccu'  ('brought 
up  in  the  Batueeas^)  is  highly  insulting. 

The  Railway  now  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  S.W.  and  tra- 
verses a  dreary  plateau;  to  the  right  rises  the  Sierra  de  Gata 
(see  above).  —  Near  (165  M.)  Miravel  is  a  mined  castle  that  formed 
a  frequent  bone  of  contention  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Two  tunnels 
pierce  the  slaty  rocks  of  the  Sierra  de  Canaveral  (1650  ft.).  — 176  M. 
Canaveral,  —  186  M.  Oarrovillaa ;  the  little  town  (610  ft.),  with 
5000  inhab.  and  many  cloth-mills,  lies  2  M.  to  the  W.  —  We  cross 
the  Tagus  by  an  eight-arched  bridge,  400  yds.  long.  To  the  left,  in 
the  river,  are  the  remains  of  the  Puente  deAlconitar,  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  the  Moors  destroyed  in  1232,  along  with  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  when  fleeing  before  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon. 

The  train  ascends  on  the  high  S.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  describing 
two  wide  curves  in  the  delta  enclosed  by  its  affluents,  the  Almonte 
and  the  Araya.  We  thread  four  tunnels  and  cross  two  bridges  ovef 
the  Arroyo  de  Villoluengo,  —  193  M.  Casof  de  Cdceres  is  known  for 
its  boots  and  tanneries. 

204  M.  Arroyo  de  Halpartida  (Buffet),  a  station  serving  the 
small  towns  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco  (see  below;  W.)  and  Malpartida 
de  Cdceres  (E.),  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-railway  to  C&cerea  (and 
M6rida;  see  pp.  488,  489). 

FaoM  Abboyo  db  Halpabtida  to  Aloantaba,  29  M.,  diligence  at  night. 
—  The  good  but  uninteresting  road  leads  towards  the  K.W.  I*/*  M.  Arroyo 
del  Puerco^  with  the  celebrated  Santuario  de  Nuestra  S^ora  de  la  Litt; 
131/2  M.  Navas  del  ModroHo;  2i  M.  La  Mata  de  Alcdntara. 

29  M.  Alcintara  (390  ft.;  Posada  Nueva^  very  primitive)  is  a  quaint- 
looking  town  of  3200  inhab.,  perched  on  the  lofty  S.  bank  of  the  Tagus.  It  is 
famous  for  its  Roman  bridge  (Arab.  cU-ldntara)  and  for  the  knightly    Order 
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of  Aleintara.  This  order,  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict,  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  1176  in  the  fortress  of  S<m  Julian  de  Feral  near  Ciudad-Bodrigo,  to 
defend  the  frontier  against  the* Moors,  but  it  was  transferred  in  1218  to  Al- 
cantara, where  it  acquired  great  wealtn  and  reputation.  In  1495  <be  dignity 
of  Grand  Master  was  made  an  appanage  of  the  crown.  The  Gothic  church 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Almocdbar^  built  in  the  18th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  mosqne, 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  Grand  Masters.  The  church  of  the  ruined 
Conoento  de  San  Benito,  built  by  Fedro  de  Larrea  in  1506.  has  five  pictures 
by  Moralea.  Among  its  interesting  tombs  are  those  or  Francisco  Bravo 
(in  a  chapel  built  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra  in  1660),  Diego  de  Santillana  (1503), 
and  NicoUs  de  Ovando  (1511),  as  well  as  several  in  the  old  cloisters. 

The  famous  **Bbidgb,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Spaim  built  in  106  A.D. 
by  eleven  Lusitanian  communities,  strides  across  the  Tagus  to  the  K.W. 
of  the  town  in  six  majestic  arches.  It  is  made  wholly  of  granite,  without 
the  use  of  mortar;  its  length  is  616  ft.,  its  width  26  ft.    The  two  middle 

giers  are  about  190  ft  high ,  and  the  two  middle  arches  have  a  span  of 
Oft.  The  usual  depth  of  the  water  is  87ft.,  but  in  time  of  flood  it  is 
sometimes  piled  up  in  the  narrow  gorge  to  a  height  of  180  ft.  In  tiie 
middle  of  the  bridge  is  a  fortified  gateway  36  ft.  high  —  a  frequent  feature 
in  Roman  bridges.  One  of  the  smaller  arches  was  destroyed  in  1213  ud 
restored  by  Charles  V.  (1543).  The  second  arch  from  the  K.  bank  was 
blown  up  by  the  British  in  1809  and  by  the  Carlists  in  1836,  but  the  entire 
bridge  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1860  by  the  architect  Al.  Milkrin.  —  At 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  left  bank,  stood  a  small  Roman  Teazle  (in 
antis :  without  columns),  dedicated  to  Trajan  and  to  othet  deified  emperors. 
The  12-line  inscription  on  the  architrave,  in  honour  of  Cains  Julius  Laeer, 
the  architect,  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  17o  Roman  town 
ever  existed  on  this  spot. 

From  Alcantara  we  may  ride  to  the  S.W.  to  Memibi^ijo  and  drive 
thence  to  Valencia  de  Alcantara  (see  below). 

Beyond  Arroyo  de  Malpartida  the  railway  crosses  the  8alor 
(p.  489).  To  the  left  of  (215  M.)  AlUeda  stretches  the  Sierra  de 
8arh  Pedro  (p.  489) ,  across  the  steep  N.  outliers  of  which  onr  line 
ascends.  To  the  right  of  (227  M.)  Herreruela  is  the  Sierra  de  Car- 
bajo.  —  242  M.  San^Vicente.    We  now  descend  to  — 

249  M.  Valencia  ^e  Alc^tara  (Buffet),  with  the  Spanisb 
custom-house  (carriages  changed),  a  ftontier-fortress  with  9276  in- 
hab.  and  many  relics  of  the  Moorish  period, .  The  church  of  Bo- 
queamador  is  an  interesting  edifice  of  the  14th  century. 

The  Portuguese  railway ,  which  begins  here ,  runs  on  Lisbon 
time  (see  p.  xvii).     The  small  river  Sever  forms  the  frontier. 

259  M.  Harvfto,  an  unimportant  place  in  a  desolate  hill-district 
at  the  E.  base  of  the  Serra  de  Sdo  Mamede  (3330  ft.),  has  the  Portu- 
guese custom-house  (money  changed).  —  We  descend,  over  a  slope 
strewn  with  granite  blocks,  to  (275  M.)  Cattello  de  Vide,  the  Portn- 
guese  frontier-fortress ,  connected  by  a  good  road  with  Portalegre 
'p.  504).  —  We  cross  the  curious  plateau  of  Alemtejo  (p.  639). 
'^^M.  Peso;  298  M.  Ounheira, 

305  M.  Torre  das  Vargerhs,  and  thence  to  lAiborh,  see  p.  504. 


^' 


Fbom  Abboyo  de  Malpabtida  (p.  487)  to  Caobbbs,  IGYj  M., 
branch-railway  in  3/^  hr.  (fares  2  p.  45,  1  p.  65,  1  p.  25  c).  —  The 
only  intermediate  station  is  (9  M.)  LasMvnas,  with  large  phos- 
phorite mines. 
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10 V2  M-  CicereB  (1545  ft.  j  Fonda  del  Comercio,  Fonda  de  Antonio 
8anche*)j  the  capital  of  a  pioTince,  is  the  ancient  Roman  Colonia 
Norha  Ciiesarina,  Pop.  15,400.  The  old  to^vn,  with  its  large  med- 
iaeval palaces ,  lies  upon  a  hill,  girt  with  imposing  walls,  towers, 
and  gates,  including  the  Arco  de  la  Estrella.  The  new  town  lies  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill.  —  The  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria 
la  Mayor  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Figueroas ,  Paredes ,  and  other 
families,  and  a  large  retablo  by  OulUen  (1556),  with  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Gothic  church  of  San 
Mateo,  built  by  Pedro  de  Ezquerra  on  the  site  of  a  mosque,  occupies 
the  highest  point  of  the  old  town  and  has  a  fine  tower.  Inside  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Marques  de  Valdepuentes.  The  chief  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  once  Mozarabic  (p.  137)  church  of  Santiago  are  the 
reja  (1563)  and  the  'Paso  de  Jestis  Ndzareno'  (foot-print  of  Jesus), 
which  attracts  numerous  devout  worshippers.  —  Among  the  domes- 
tic buildings  of  the  old  town  are  the  Casa  de  las  Veletas,  once  the 
Alcizar  and  now  the  Audiencia;  the  Casa  de  los  Oolfines,  with  its 
beautiful  facade;  the  palace  of  the  Count  dela  Torre  May  or  dig  0^  contain- 
ing an  ancient  statue  of  Diana ;  the  Ca^a  del  Conde  de  Adanero;  and 
the  Casa  de  los  Carvajales,  now  the  Diputaci6n  Provincial.  — A  few 
ancient  statues  have  been  placed  in  the  acacia-shaded  Plaza  Mayor 
or  de  la  Constittbcidn,  the  focus  of  the  new  town.  —  To  the  S.E.  of 
the  town  is  the  high- lying  Santuario  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Montana. 

Close  to  the  town,  on  the  Merida  and  Salamanca  road  (p.  493)  lay  the 
Casira  Caeeilia  and  Casira  Sei'vilia^  two  Eoman  camps.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  name  'Gaceres',  which  is  a  Romance  transformation  of  the 
Arabic  4o8  Alcazares". 

Fbom  Cacebes  to  MiiBiDA,  46  M.,  railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  ca. 
8  hrs.  (fares  10  p.  36,  7  p.  80,  5  p.  20  c).  —  The  train  rnns  towards  the  S. 
2  H.  JBmpahne  de  Uu  Minas.  We  cross  the  Salor.  ^'/s  M.  Aldea  del  Cano, 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  Sierra  de  San  Pedro^  the  watershed  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  and  then  descend  to  (24*/?  M.)  Carmoniia.  —  32  M. 
Carrascalejo^  on  the  small  river  Aljucin;  41  M.  Aljucin  (p.  496).  —  46  M. 
Mirida,  see  p.  492. 

65,    From  Madrid  to  Badajoz  (Torre  das  Vargens, 
Lisbon)  vi&  Cindad-Eeal,  Almorchon,  and  Mirida. 

316  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  20-25  hrs.  (fares  61  p.  20,  45 p. 
90,  80  p.  60  c.  -,  to  Litbon  (496  M.)  in  33  86  hrs.  —  The  trains  start  from  the 
jSttacidn  del  Mediodia  (p.  63).  There  are  poor  railway -restaurants  in 
Cittdad-Bealj  Almorchdny  and  Badajoz;  but  it  is  well  to  be  supplied  with 
more  appetizing  viands  than  they  can  supply.  —  The  journey  through 
Lower  Estremadura  is  tedious,  but  has  to  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to 
^ee  Mirida  and  Badajoz.  —  For  the  journey  to  Toledo.,  see  p.  129;  direct 
route  to  Litbon,  see  p.  483. 

From  Madrid  to  (472  M.)  ViUaverde,  seep.  483.  Our  line  now  di- 
verges to  the  right  from  the  main  line  to  Alcazar  (RR.  36,  40).  As 
far  as  (9  M.)  Qetafe  (p.  322)  we  enjoy  retrospects  of  Madrid  and  the 
Guadarrama  Mts.  —  14  M.  Parla  and  (171/2  M.)  Torrejdn  de  Velasco, 
both  in  a  dreary  district.     In  the  foreground  rise  the  Monies  de 
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Toledo  (p.  130) ;  vines  and  olives  begin  to  appear,  and  farther  on  are 
corn-fields.  —  22^2  M.  Yeles  y  Esquwiasj  30  M.  Pantoja  y  Alameda. 
To  the  right  are  the  curiously  formed  Cerro  de  la  SacrUtana  and 
Cerro  de  Arroyueloa,  Beyond  (36  M.)  Villauca  y  Mocejdn  we  cross 
the  Tagua. 

38  M.  Algodor  is  the  junction  of  the  Gastillejo  and  Toledo  rail- 
way (pp.  129,  323). 

Our  line  crosses  the  Algodor  and  ascends  imperceptibly  to  the 
low  E.  spurs  of  the  Toledo  Mts.,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Tagus 
from  that  of  the  Guadiana.  —  51  M.  Almonacid  (2365  ft.),  with  an 
old  Moorish  castle;  53 V2  M.  Mascaraque.  —  66  M.  Mora^  with  a 
ruined  castle. 

On  the  N.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Ydbenet^  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Mora,  lits 
Orgazj  a  small  town  with  an  old  castle  dominating  an  extensive  district. 
Near  Orgaz  are  some  large  granite  quarries. 

Beyond  (58^2  M.)  Manzaneque  the  train  crosses  the  Sierra  de 
Y^enes  by  the  Pass  of  Manzaneque  (2493  ft.)  and  then  descends 
to  (65  M.)  Yihenei,  in  the  valley  of  the  Algodor.  To  the  right  lies 
the  desolate  Dehesa  de  Guadalerzas ,  beyond  which  rises  the  Sierra 
de  Pocito.  —  74  M.  Vrda  is  3V2  M.  from  the  little  town  of  that 
name,  which  lies  to  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Calderina(j^.  347).— 
We  cross  the  crest  of  the  Calderina  and  descend  to  the  basin  of  the 
Guadiana.  —  83  M.  Emperador;  94  M.  Malag6n.  Beyond  (9672  M.) 
Fern&n  Caballero  we  cross  the  Guadiana  by  a  four-arched  bridge. 

107  M.  Ciudad-Real  (2073  ft.;  HoUl  Pizarroso,  Calle  de  U 
Paloma  15;  Fonda  de  Baltasar  OarcCa;  Fonda  de  Mirarielo;  RaU. 
Restaurant),  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1252  under  the 
name  of  Villarreal  and  rechristened  by  John  VI.  In  1420,  is  nov 
an  impoverished  provincial  capital,  with  14,770  inhabitants.  It  lies 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain  watered  to  the  N.  by  the  Guadiana  and 
Xo  the  S.  by  its  tributary  the  Jahal6n.  —  From  the  railway-station, 
lying  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  we  pass  through  the  Piurta  de  Alarcoi 
into  the  Calle  de  Postas,  from  which  the  third  side-street  to  the  left 
(Calle  do  la  Vfrgen)  leads  to  the  Paseo  del  Prado.  Here  stands  Santa 
Maria  del  Prado^  a  huge  Gothic  church,  without  aisles,  dedicated  to 
the  tutelar  of  the  town.  Its  main  features  of  interest  are  the  coro, 
the  organ,  and  the  retablo  by  Oiraldo  de  Merlo  (1616 ;  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin).  —  The  Pueria 
de  Toledo,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  is  in  the  Mud^jar  style. 

ITie  pilgrimage-church  of  Nueetra  Stfiora  de  Alafcos,  7  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Ciudad-Real,  occupies  the  site  of  thd  town  of  Alarcos.  which  wM 
destroyed  by  the  Almohades  in  1195,  after  their  defeat  of  Alfonso  VIII. 

From  Giudad-Beal  to  Manzanares,  see  p.  347. 

The  Railway  crosses  the  Jabal6n.  —  117  M.  La  CaHada; 
121  M.  Caramel;  127  M.  ArgamasUla  de  Calatrava,  on  the  W. 
margin  of  the  Campo  de  Oalatrava.  — 131  M.  PuertoUano  (2345  ft.) 
is  also  the  station  for  Almoddvar  del  Campo,  to  the  N.W.  Rick 
seams  of  coal  occur  in  the  vicinity.  —  The  line  turns  to  the 
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ascends  the  valley  of  the  Jaraiein ,  readies  its  culminating  point 
(2420  ft.),  and  then  descends  to  (142  M.)  Veredas. 

From  Veredaa  the  Puerto  de  Veredas  leads  to  the  S.  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Yalle  de  la  Alcndia,  a  royal  demesne  47  M.  long  and  V/2  H. 
broad,  used  as  pasturage  for  300,000  migratory  sheep  (p.  482). 

We  now  descend  into  the  Val  de  Azogues  ('quicksilver  valley'), 
with  the  richest  quicksilver  mines  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world. 
152  M.  Caracoltera,  with  the  Pozos  de  Valdeazoguea. 

168  M.  AlmadeneJoB  y  Almad^n.  Almadin  de  Azogue,  a  clean 
and  prettily  situated  town  (7400  inhab.),  with  a  Moorish  castle  and 
two  mining  academies,  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  railway,  owes  its 
importance  to  its  valuable  quicksilver  mines.  Almadenejos  is  a 
colony  of  miners'  cottages  on  the  railway. 

The  Mines  of  Almadin  (Arab,  al-mcfden,  mine)  were  worked  by  the 
Romans  and  the  Moors,  and  from  1525  to  1645  they  were  leased  to  the 
Faggers  of  Augsburg.  The  present  mines,  belonging  to  government  but 
partly  in  pledge  to  the  Rothschilds  of  London,  have  been  worked  since 
the  end  of  the  17 th  century.  They  consist  of  twelve  stages  or  galleries, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  about  1125  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  mercury  is 
found  embedded  in  gray  wacke ,  slate ,  and  quartz ,  either  as  virgin  ore 
(azogue  virgen)  or  as  red  cinnabar;  a  grey  variety  of  ore  is  known  as 
/railesca.  In  1898  about  1600  tons  of  pure  metal  were  produced.  —  The 
distilling  furnaces  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Between  (178  M.)  ChiU6n  and  (181  M.)Pedroches  the  train  crosses 
an  iron  bridge  spanning  the  gorge  of  the  OtLoddlmez,  quits  New 
Castile,  and  temporarily  enters  the  Andalusian  province  of  Cordova. 
—  190  M.  Belalcdzar.  The  small  town,  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the 
Knights  of  Alcdntara  (1145),  lies  5  M.  to  the  S.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
PedrocheSy  a  plateau  630  sq.  M.  in  extent,  forming  the  gentle  N. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  surface  is  covered  with  crops,  oak- 
woods,  and  clstus-heaths,  and  is  strewn  with  blocks  of  granite  from 
the  formation  below  the  soil.  —  We  cross  the  ZHjar.  201  M.  Cabeza 
del  Buey  is  the  first  station  in  Estremadura. 

204 M.  AlmoTch6n  (Rail.  Restaurant)^  an  unimportant  place  with 
the  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-railway 
to  Bilmez  and  Cordova  (p.  349).  To  the  S.W.  rises  the  Sierra  del 
Pedroso;  to  the  N.  (right)  lies  the  Ermita  of  the  Virgen  de  Belin. 

Castuera  (219  M.),  Campanario  (231  M.),  and  Magacela  (238  M.) 
lie  on  the  S.  and  "W.  margins  of  the  Serena^  a  semicircular  district 
hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Guadiana  and  backed  by  the  isolated 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Pela,  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe^  and  the  Sierra 
de  Montanchez,  The  Serena,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  crown, 
has  for  ages  been  an  excellent  feeding- ground  for  the  migratory 
sheep  (p.  482). 

As  we  approach  the  Guadiana,  the  soil  becomes  more  fertile.  — 
243  M.  Villanueva  de  la  Serena  (820  ft.),  a  town  of  11,730  inhab., 
the  fine  huerta  of  which  produces  excellent  red  wine  and  water 
melons  (sandiaa).  —  247  M.  Dan  Benito^  a  prettily  situated  town  of 
15,860  inhab.,  founded  in  1477,  is  also  famous  for  its  melons.  — 
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The  train  runs  towards  the  W.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Qnadiana,  bnt 
aX  some  distance  from  the  river.   We  cross  the  OrUgaa, 

251  M.  MedeUfthf  the  Metellinum  of  the  Romans,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Hemdrh  CorUs  (p.  478) ,  whose  house  is  still  shown.  The 
poor-looking  town  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle 
(view).   The  Guadiana  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  456  yds.  long. 

We  cross  the  Quadamez  and  pass  four  small  stations.  We  then 
cross  the  Guadiaua  by  an  iron  bridge,  600  yds.  long,  supported  by 
11  piers.  To  the  left  is  a  hill  with  dislocated  strata  of  slate,  sur- 
mounted by  a  castle.  —  272  M.  Bon  Alvaro.  Large  corn-fields,  rose- 
mary, olives,  and  opuntia  cover  the  ground.  We  follow  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadlana  towards  the  N.W.,  pass  the  new  aqueduct  of 
M^rida  (p.  4931  and  then  see  to  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Roman 
aqueduct  (p.  493). 

279  M.  H^rida  (640  ft. ;  Fonda  del  Leon,  pens.  5  p. ,  dirty ;  Fonda 
de  Diego  8egurd),  a  poverty-stricken  town  with  10,890  inhab. ,  lies  on 
a  low  range  of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadlana.  Its  Roman 
structures ,  though  for  the  most  part  in  poor  preservation ,  are  nu- 
merous.  They  may  be  visited  in  half-a-day  (guide  2-3  p.). 

M^rida,  foanded  in  B.C.  28  as  Augutla  Emerita  by  the  Roman  legate 
Fubliut  Caritius^  was  made  the  capital  of  Lasitania  and  soon  acquired 
such  prosperity  that  it  was  somewh&t  grandiloquently  called  the  ^Spanish 
Rome\  In  addition  to  the  large  public  buildings,  constructed  almost 
solely  of  granite,  there  are  numerous  ancient  fragments  immured  in  the 
modern  houses.  Herida  was  also  the  metropolis  of  the  Yisigothic  Lusi- 
tania,  and  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  describes  it  as  having  84  gates,  6  castles, 
and  3700  (?)  towers.  In  713  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors  under  JTAko,  after 
a  series  of  desperate  contests  \  and  thereafter  was  governed  by  Walls,  who 
repeatedly  formed  small  Berber  states  here  and  generally  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  independence,  even  as  against  the  mighty  Caliphs  of 
Cordova.  Of  this  new  period  of  prosperity  the  Moor  R<ui»  writes  that 
*no  man  on  earth  can  describe  the  wonders  of  M^rida'.  After  its  reconquest 
by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  in  1228,  M^rlda,  of  which  the  archbishopric  had 
been  transferred  to  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1129,  was  handed  over  to 
the  Knights  of  Santiago  and  soon  sank  into  a  state  of  decay.  The  present 
town  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  ancient  Merida,  and  thus 
most  of  the  important  Roman  buildings  are  beyond  its  limits. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Plaza  MAYor  or  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stitucidnj  which  is  surrounded  by  arcades.  Near  it,  to  the  W.,  are 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  and  the  small  Archaeological  Museum,  To 
the  E.  is  the  Casa  del  Duque  de  la  Roca,  built  in  the  Mudtfjar  style 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  incorporating  some  Roman  remains.  —  To  the 
N.  of  the  plaza  is  the  Casa  del  Conde  de  los  CorboSf  in  which  are  im- 
mured 40  columns  of  the  Roman  Temple  of  Diana,  about  35  ft.  high. 
A  few  yards  off  is  a  Triumphai.  Arch,  43  ft.  in  height,  now  named 
the  Arco  de  Santiago  and  robbed  of  its  marble  facing. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  near  the  railway-station,  are  the  church 
and  convent  of  Santa  Eulalia,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th 
century.  The  Homo  de  Santa  Eulalia,  built  about  1612  with  the 
relics  of  the  Roman  Temple  of  Mars,  is  piously  believed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  oven  in  which  the  infant  martyr  (b.  292)  was  roasted. 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  amid  the  orchards  on  the  bank  of 
the  Gnadiana,  stands  the  Aloazab,,  originally  a  Roman  bnildlng 
expanded  by  the  Moors  in  836,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a 
convent,  El  ConventtuU,  by  the  Knights  of  Santiago.  It  is  now  in 
private  hands.  The  gardener  (fee  ^2"!  pO  shows  some  ancientre- 
malns  in  a  conrt  and  an  interesting  Roman  (?)  draw-well,  with 
marble  lining  and  a  donble  flight  of  steps  descending  to  the  water. 
The  outer  wall  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Roman  bridge  and  of  the 
stream.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  gardener's  lodge  are  curious  zoolo- 
gical paintings  of  the  18th  century.  —  The  new  and  rapidly  growing 
Provincial  Museum,  in  the  former  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  contains 
interesting  Roman  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 

The  chief  lion  of  M^rida  is  the  •Roman  Bridge,  which  crosses 
the  Guadiana  in  64  arches ;  it  is  V2  M.  long,  33  ft.  high,  and  21  ft. 
wide.  It  was  probably  built  under  Emp.  Augustus,  was  restored  in 
686  by  Sala,  the  Visigothio  Duke  of  Toledo,  and  was  again  renewed 
and  strengthened  by  Philip  III.  (1610).  Some  of  its  arches  were 
blown  up  in  1812,  during  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  to  hinder  the  French 
advance  from  Andalusia;  and  it  suffered  considerable  damage  from 
inundations  in  1860  and  1877.  On  a  sandbank  to  the  S.E.  is  El 
Tajamar,  a  Roman  structure  to  protect  the  piers  of  the  bridge  in 
flood.  —  To  the  N.W.  is  the  bridge  of  the  Seville  railway  (p.  496). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  beyond  the  railway,  lie  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  Roman  Forum,  beyond  which  are  those  of  the  *Roman 
Aqueduct,  now  called  Los  Milagros.  The  latter  consists  of  37  piers, 
about  85  ft.  high,  and  10  arches,  rising  in  three  tiers  and  built  of 
brick  and  granite.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  is  another  Roman  Bbidgb, 
160  yds.  long  and  26  ft.  wide ,  by  which  the  Roman  road  to  Sala- 
manca crossed  the  small  river  Albarregas  (Alba  regia). 

The  Madrid  road,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  leads  to  the  less  ancient 
Aqueduct,  with  its  140  arches.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  this,  in  the 
marshy  floor  of  the  valley,  are  traces  of  the  Circus  Maxirnvs,  which 
was  484  yds.  long  and  118  yds.  broad.  —  By  following  the  aqueduct 
to  the  S.W.  we  reach  the  very  scanty  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre , 
adjoining  which  is  the  *  Roman  Theatre,  knoy/n  a^s  Las  Siete  Sillaa 
from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  seats.  Its  walls  are  of  astounding 
thickness.  A  fine  view  of  M^rida  is  enjoyed  from  the  uppermost 
rows.  —  Farther  on  in  the  same  direction  is  the  so-called  Bano  de 
las  Moros,  probably  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Naumachia. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Mdrida  lies  the  Lago  de  Proserpina  or  La 
Chorea  de  laAlbuera,  an  enormoas  artificial  basin  or  tank,  constructed  by 
the  Romans,  with  towers  (bocines)  containing  stairs  descending  to  the  water. 
—  There  is  a  similar  reservoir  at  TrujiUanos,  6  M.  to  the  N.B.,  on  the  road 
to  Trujillo  (p.  485);  this  is  named  La  Albuefa  de  Comalvo^  and  is  doubt- 
less  of  Boman  origin  also. 

From  M^rida  to  Cdceves  and  Arroyo  de  Malpartida,  see  pp.  489,  488  ^  to 
Zafra,  Tocina,  and  Seville,  see  R.  66. 

Beyond  M^rida  the  train  crosses  the  Albarregas  (p.  493)  and  at 
(283  M.)  Aljuc6n  the  stream  of  that  name.  Here  the  line  to  C&ceres 
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diverges  to  the  right.  In  the  foreground  appears  the  Sierra  de  las 
ViborcUj  infested,  like  the  Sierra  de  Montanchez,  hy  numerous  vipers, 
which  are  eaten  by  the  pigs  and  are  said  to  give  their  flesh  an 
excellent  flavour.  To  the  left  extends  the  grain-growing  Vega  dd 
Ouadiana.  —  Beyond  (288  M.)  OarroviUa  we  cross  seven  bridges 
over  the  various  arms  of  the  Lacara.  —  294  M.  Montijo ,  from 
which  the  Empress  Eugenie  took  her  title  of  Countess  of  Montijo. 
To  the  8.  of  Montijo  lies  Puebla  de  la  CcUzada,  the  parish-church  of 
which  contains  ten  scenes  from  the  Passion  by  Morales. 

305  M.  Talavera  la  Real,  a  small  place  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Guadiana.  Beyond  the  Qu6vora,  a  stream  descending  from  the 
Serra  de  Sio  Mamede  (p.  488),  we  obtain  a  good  view  to  the  left 
of  Badajoz,  rising  over  the  S.  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  The  train 
skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Crisldbal,  with  the  fort  named 
below. 

316  M.  Badajoz.  —  The  Railway  Station  (Restaurant^  D.  3Vx  p.)  lies 
1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Cerro  de  Cristdbal. 
Omnibuses  meet  all  trains.  —  H6tel  Central,  Campo  de  San  Jnan. 

Badajoz  (610  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
the  seat  of  the  Captain-General  of  Estremadura,  and  a  strong  frontier 
fortress,  is  a  town  of  28,900  inbab.,  owing  its  importance  to  its 
position  on  a  low  range  of  hills,  which  the  Guadiana  has  penetrated 
between  the  castle-hill  on  the  left  and  the  Cerro  de  San  Cristobal 
on  the  right.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  with  eight  bastions  and 
four  small  forts :  San  Roque  and  Picurina  to  the  E.  (beyond  the  little 
RivUlas^,  Pardaleras  to  the  S.,  and  San  Vicente  to  the  W.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  it  is  farther  protected  by  a  tete-de-pont 
^nd  the  strong  Fuerte  de  San  Cristdbal. 

Badajoz  is  not  mentioned  in  Roman  antiquity.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  Beni  al-A/tas  or  Aftassides  established  a  small  in- 
dependent kingdom  at  ''Badalioz'.  This,  however,  was  overthrown  by  the 
Almoravides  (p.  354)  in  1094,  eight  years  after  their  defeat  of  Alfonso  VI. 
of  Castile  at  Sacralias  or  Sallaca,  near  Badajoz.  Alfonso  J.  of  Portugal 
occupied  the  place  in  1168,  but  its  final  deliverance  from  the  Moors  w»s 
effected  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  in  1229.  As  the  'key  of  Portugal',  Badayo* 
plays  an  important  role  in  modern  history.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Po^ 
tuguese  in  1660  and  by  the  Allies  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in 
1705.  The  French  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  capture  it  in  1806  and 
1809,  and  Soult  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  1811  only  by  the  corruption  of  Joti 
Jmaz,  the  Spanish  commander.  The  result  was  that  Andalusia  remained  i 
year  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Wellington  invested  Badajoz  in 
March,  1813,  and  its  capture  by  assault  on  April  6th  was  one  of  the  roost 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  army  during  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
besiegers  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  frivolous 
to  remind  the  reader  that  Ben  Battle  4eft  his  legs  in  Badigoz's  breaches'. 

From  the  railway-station  we  enter  the  town  by  the  granite  Pubnti 
DE  LAS  Palmas,  Completed  in  1596  after  a  plan  by  Herrera,  which 
crosses  the  river  in  32  arches.  It  is  640  yds.  long,.  23  ft.  wide,  and 
45  ft.  high.  At  the  town  end  is  the  embattled  Puerta  de  las  Palmat. 
The  bridge  has  often  been  damaged  by  floods. 

The  Calle  de  Gabriel,  beginning  at  the  gate,  is  prolonged  by  the 
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Calle  de  Hernan  Cortes,  in  which  (right)  is  the  Palacio  de  la  Dipu- 
taci6n  Provincial ,  containing  the  small  Museo  Arqueoldgico.  This 
street  leads  us  to  the  Camfo  db  San  Juan  or  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidfiy 
the  focns  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  town -hall,  a  theatre,  sev- 
eral caf^s,  and  the  cathedral. 

The  Cathbdbal  op  St.  Juan  is  a  massive,  fortress-like  building, 
erected  about  1258  by  Alfonso  the  Learned.  The  Renaissance  facade, 
with  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  of  modem  origin. 

Intebiob.  The  effect  is  marred  by  the  obtrusive  position  of  the  large 
Renaissance  coro,  with  its  fine  Sitteria.  The  painting  of  the  Magdalen, 
ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  is  really  by  Mateo  de  Cerezo.  The  Capilla  de  Santa 
Ana  contains  two  works  by  Lui*  Morales  (1509-^6),  sumamed  El  Div  no^ 
who  was  a  native  of  Badajoe;  they  have,  unfortunately,  been  retouched. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  Capilla  de  los  Duques  is  a  Florentine  relief  of  the 
Madonna  (15th  cent.).  On  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  the  brass,  probably  by 
ttie  Venetian  Alestandro  LeopardL  of  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  who 
died  in  1006  as  Spanish  ambussador  in  Venice. 

The  Calle  de  San  Juan  leads  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  plaza  to 
the  church  of  La  ConcepciiSn^  with  two  pictures  by  Morales.  Farther 
on  are  the  Castillo  (view;  adm.  only  by  permit  from  the  Oapitania 
General)  and  the  Hospital  Militar,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Moorish 
mosque  which  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  cathedral. 

In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town  are  tbe  Palacio  Episcopal  (Calle  de 
Moreno  Nieto)  and  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco^  an  attractive  prom- 
enade. The  Ouartel  de  la  Boniba  (cavalry  barracks)  on  the  S.  side 
of  this  plaza  occupy  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Alcazaba. 

From  B  idajoz  to  Torre  das  Vargens  and  Lisbon^  see  E.  67. 

56.  From  Seville  to  Merida  (Badajoz^  Lisbon) 
vid  Tocina  and  Zafra. 

149  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  9V4-13V4  hrs.  (fares  81  p.  70, 
23  p.  5, 17  p.  30  c);  to  Lisbon,  365  M.,  direct  through-train  in  16  hrs.  Trains 
start  from  the  Estacidn  de  Cdrdoba  (p.  430).  The  only  railway-restaurant 
en  route  is  at  Zafra^  so  the  traveller  should  not  forget  a  luncheon-basket. 

—  This  line  is  the  direct  route  from  Seville  to  Portugal  for  all  who  do 
not  prefer  the  sea-voyage  from  Cadiz  to  Lisbon  (comp.  p.  471). 

From  Seville  to  (22  M.)  Tocina  (junction  for  Cordova),  see 
p.  351.  The  train  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  by  a  bridge  550  yds. 
long  and  enters  the  valley  of  its  N.  tributary,  the  Huema.  —  24  M. 
Tocina  (Pueblo);  21^2  M.  Villanueva  de  las  Minas^  with  valuable 
coal-pits.  —  We  now  cross  to  the  right  bank.  47  M.  Fdbrica  del 
Pedroso^  with  large  iron-mines,  foundries,  and  forges. 

53  M.  CazaUa  de  la  Sierra^  a  busy  mining  town,  with  iron 
foundries  and  7400  inhab.,  prettily  situated  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 

—  The  train  quits  the  valley  of  the  Huerna  and  beyond  (60  M.) 
Alanfs  crosses  the  Benalijar.  It  then  ascends,  passing  (68  M.) 
Guadalcanal  (6250  inhab.),  with  its  deserted  lead  and  silver  minese 
to  the  Puerto  de  Sevilla  or  de  Llerena,  where  it  crosses  the  frontier 
between  Andalusia  and  Lower  Estremadura  in  a  tunnel  1100  yds. 
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long.  —  We  now  descend  to  the  S.W.,  skirting  the  N.E.  »lope  of 
the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel.  From  (76  M.)  Fuente  del  Arco  a  branch- 
line  runs  to  Pefiarroya  (43  M. ;  p.  360).    80  M.  Catas  y  Beina, 

84  M.  Llerena  (1863  ft.),  a  town  of  6200  inhab.,  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  Knights  of  Santiago  after  its  recapture  firom  the  Moon 
(1241).  The  Parroquia  de  la  Granada^  a  handsome  Renaissance 
edifice,  has  a  tower,  174  ft.  high,  erected  in  imitation  of  the  Giralda 
of  Seville.  —  We  penetrate  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel 
by  three  short  tunnels.  90  M.  ViUagarcfa^  with  a  ruined  castle; 
96^2  M.  Vsagre  y  Bienvenida ;  100  M.  Matanegra. 

109  M.  Zafra  (Posada  de  Pepe\  *Rail.  Restaiwant),  a  venerable 
town  with  5900  inhab.,  the  Zdfar  of  the  Moors,  is  picturesquely 
situated  between  the  Sierra  de  San  Cristdbal  on  the  N.  and  the 
Sierra  de  CasieUar  on  the  W.  Its  Roman  name  is  unknown.  The 
energy  of  its  inhabitants  has  won  it  the  by-name  of  *Se villa  la 
Ghica'.  Celebrated  cattle-fairs  (Feria  de  San  Juan  and  Feria  de  San 
Miguel)  are  held  here  in  June  and  October.  —  The  chief  point  of 
interest  is  the  Alcazar,  a  Gothic  building  on  a  lofty  situation  to 
the  E.,  reached  by  the  Puerta  del  Acebuche,  This  was  the  seat  of 
the  Figueroas,  Dukes  of  Feria,  now  Dukes  of  Medinaceli.  It  was 
built  by  Lorenzo  SuarezdeFigueroa  in  1437,  and  with  its  old  towers 
and  galleries  affords  an  admirable  example  of  a  Spanish  feudal  palace. 
The  patio  was  modernized  in  the  16th  century.  —  The  Convento  dt 
Santa  Maria  contains  the  tomb  of  Lady  Margaret  Harrington  (1601), 
a  lady-in-waiting  of  Jane  Dormer  (see  below).  In  the  Convento  de 
Santa  Clara  is  the  tomb  of  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  Count  of 
Feria,  and  his  wife  Isabella  de  Mendoza  (d.  1593) ;  it  was  mutilated 
by  the  French  in  1811.  Here,  too,  is  the  tomb  of  Jane  Dormer  (d. 
1612),  the  favourite  maid-of-honour  of  Mary  the  Catholic  of  England 
and  afterwards  wife  of  the  first  Duke  of  Feria. 

From  Zafra  to  Huelva^  see  p.  479. 

The  railway  now  sweeps  round  to  the  N.E.  Beyond  (115  M.) 
Los  Santos  de  Maimona  it  descends  to  the  N.  to  (122  M.)  Villafranea 
de  io8  Borros  (9930  inhab.),  the  first  place  in  the  ifertile,  but  almost 
treeless  Tierra  de  los  Barros, 

131  M.  Almendralejo ,  a  flourishing  town  with  12,000  inhab., 
contains  a  fine  mansion  of  the  Marquis  de  Monsalud^  a  diligent 
collector  of  local  Roman  antiquities  ,  who  has  brought  together  an 
interesting  museum  of  inscriptions ,  sculptures ,  and  architectunl 
fragments.  —  138V2  M.  Torremejia.  —  Beyond  (145  M.)  CalamonU 
we  cross  the  Guadiana  by  an  iron  bridge  385  yds.  long,  affording  » 
view  to  the  right  of  the  Roman  bridge  (p.  493). 

149  M.  Merida,  see  p.  492. 
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57.  From  Badajoz  to  Lisbon  via  Torre  das  Vargens  and  En- 

troncamento 503 

Gampo  Maior,  503.  —  From  Abrantes  to  Gaarda,  504.  —  Al- 
mourdl,  505.  —  From  Garregado  to  Galdas  da  Rainha,  506. 

58.  Lisbon 507 

a.  Cidade  Baixa,  Lisboa  Occidental,  and  Bnenos  Ayres  513 

b.  Lisboa  Oriental 520 

c.  Tbe  Streets  bordering  the  Tagus  (from  E.  to  W.)  .   523 

d.  Ajnda  and  Belem 527 

59.  Environs  of  Lisbon 532 

a.  Lnmiar  and  Odivellas 532 

b.  S.  Shore  of  tbe  Bay  of  the  Tagus 532 

c.  Estoril  and  Cascaes 533 

d.  Cintra 534 

60.  From  Lisbon  to  Evora  and  Estremoz 539 

From  Pinhal  Novo  to  Palmella  and  Setubal,  539. 

61.  From  Lisbon  to  Beja  and  Faro 541 

From  Beja  to  Pias,  542. 

62.  From  Lisbon  to  Alfarellos  (Coimbra)  via  Mafra,  Vallado, 
and  Leiria 543 

From  Obidofl  to  the  Lago  d'Obidos  and  to  Peniche,  545. 
—  From  Vallado  to  Nazareth,  545. 

63.  From  Vallado  to  Leirfa  via  Aleoba^a  and  Batalha     .    .   547 

64.  From  Lisbon  to  Oporto  vial  Entroncamento,  Alfarellos, 
Coimbra,  and  Pampilhosa 554 

65.  Coimbra 559 

66.  From  Pampilhosa  to  Guarda  and  Villar  Formoso  (Sala- 
manca, Medina  del  Campo) 565 

67.  Oporto 566 

a.  The  W.  Quarters  of  the  City,  569.  —  b.  The  E.  Quarters 
of  the  City.  The  S.  Bank  of  the  Douro,  572.  —  c.  West- 
ern Environs  of  Oporto,  674. 

68.  From  Oporto  to  Fuente  San  Est^an  (Salamanca,  Medina 

del  Campo)  via  Fregeneda 575 

69.  From  Oporto  to  Valen^a  do  Minho  (Tny).    Braga.    .    .   577 


I.  Praetical  Hints. 

The  introdnctory  remarks  on  Spain  apply  in  the  main  to  Portugal 
also.  The  arrangements  of  the  Railways  are  similar,  though  order 
and  punctuality  are  better  observed.  For  railway-time,  see  p.  xvii ; 
for  time-tables,  see  p.  xv. 

Babdekkb's  Snain  and  Portugal.    2ad  Edit.  SI 
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The  Post  Office  (Correio)  is  modelled  more  on  that  of  the  other 
European  nations ;  and  in  the  larger  towns  letter-hoxes  (caixas)  may 
be  found  at  the  street-corners.  The  postal  rate  for  letters  (carUa) 
within  Portugal  and  Spain  is  25  rs. ,  for  foreign  countries  (para  o 
estrangeiro)  65  rs. ;  post-cards  (bilhete  postal)  10  and  26  rs. 

Lisbon,  Cintra,  Bussaco,  and  Oporto  possess  excellent  Hotels, 
some  of  them  fitted  up  with  great  luxury.  The  tariff  is  usually  from 
1600  to  3000 rs.  per  day,  but  the  first  breakfast  and  table-wine  are 
often  extra.  The  dejeuner  (almoQo)  is  served  during  the  whole 
forenoon ,  dinner  (jantar)  generally  at  6  or  6.30  p.m.  Tea  (cM)  or 
coffee  is  included  in  each  meal  without  extra  charge.  The  smaller 
houses  patronized  by  Portuguese  and  Brazilians  in  the  larger  towns 
resemble  the  Casas  de  Huespedes  of  Spain ;  the  stranger  will  gener- 
ally find  in  them  a  want  of  order  and  cleanliness,  while  the  cuisine 
is  often  miserable  and  the  beds  are  hard  as  boards.  The  inns  (Hoi- 
pedarias)  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country  can  seldom  satisfy 
even  the  most  modest  demands,  but  their  charges  are  correspond- 
ingly low  (average  rate  1000  rs.  per  day,  including  wine).  When 
attendance  is  not  charged  in  the  bill,  it  is  customary  to  give  gra- 
tuities of  about  200  rs.  in  the  larger  hotels  or  100-150  rs.  in  the 
country.    Hotel  omnibuses  are  unknown. 

The  Portuguese  Language  makes  a  somewhat  unpleasant  im- 
pression on  the  visitor  f^om  Spain  on  account  of  the  comparative 
dulness  of  its  tone  and  the  numerous  sibilant  and  nasal  Bounds.  A 
knowledge  of  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  a  short  visit.  English, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  often  spoken  at  the  larger  hotels, 
and  French  will  usually  do  at  a  pinch  in  the  towns  generally. 

The  CuEBENCY  (comp.  the  money-table  before  the  title-page) 
of  the  country  has  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  since  the 
national  bankruptcy  of  1892.  Gold  has  wholly  disappeared  from 
circulation,  and  even  the  silTer  coins  (50,  100,  200,  and  500  reis) 
are  seldom  met  with.  The' usual  circulating  medium  is  paper  money, 
in  the  form  of  notes  for  50,  100,  500,  1000,  2500,  5000,  10,000, 
20,000,  50,000,  and  100,000rs.  There  are  also  copper  coins  of  10 
and  20  rs.  —  A  sum  of  100  rs.  is  named  tottOo  (pi.  tostCfet)^  1000  rs. 
urn  milreiSy  1000  milreis  urn  conto  de  reU. 

The  Sights  of  Lisbon ,  Oporto ,  Oolmbra ,  and  other  large  dtiw 
are  generally  shown  only  at  certain  fixed  hours,  and  acee&s  at  other 
times  is,  as  a  rule,  flatly  refused.  In  smaller  places,  like  Alcobaft, 


t  The  Pbonunciation  usually  gives  the  foreigner  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty. The  Spanish  II  and  »  (p.  xii)  are  represented  by  Ih  and  nA,  while 
II  is  pronounced  much  as  in  English.  In  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a 
word  «  generally  sounds  like  sh;  J  sounds  like  the  French  j  in  jour,  d 
like  sh,  f  like  ss.  The  til  (tilde) ,  or  nasal  accent  ( '*'  ),  over  a  vowel 
has  the  same  effect  as  the  addition  of  n  in  French  (5  =  French  an,  «tc)i 
in  the  case  where  two  vowels  occur  together  the  nasal  sound  follows  tke 
second  (ao  =  aon,  ffe  =  oen).  Of  the  other  vowel  soundB  a  is  like  a  in 
fate,  em  like  the  French  ain. 
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Batallia,  and  Thomar,  the  monuments  of  art  are  generally  accessible 
all  day  long.  A  single  traveller  pays  a  fee  of  30-100  rs.,  parties 
more  in  proportion. 

Plan  op  Toub,  see  p.  xiii.  Those  who  leave  Portugal  by  sea 
must  show  a  passport  or  some  other  satisfactory  credentials. 

The  best  Travelling  Season  is  April  and  the  beginning  of  May 
or  the  late  autumn.  In  summer  the  vegetation  of  S.  and  Central 
Portugal  is  scorched  and  browned  by  the  perpetual  blaze  of  the 
sun ,  while  in  winter  and  early  spring  there  is  too  much  rain ,  es- 
pecially in  the  N.  The  rainfall  diminishes  as  we  proceed  from  the 
Coast  inland  (Mafra  44  in.  annually,  Lisbon  26  in.)  and  still  more 
as  we  proceed  from  N.  to  S.  (Oporto  52  in.,  Ooimbra  35  in.,  Lagos 
20  in.).  Snow,  here  called  chuva  de  neue  ('snow-rain')'  falls  almost 
nowhere  except  in  the  extreme  N.  and  on  the  mountains.  Frost 
occurs  only  in  clear  weather,  when  the  wind  blows  from  Spain 
(minimum  temperature  of  Lisbon  29**  Fahr.,  of  the  high-lying 
Guarda  20**  Fahr.).  Invalids  may  find  the  prevalent  sea-winds, 
generally  from  the  N.W.  and  W.,  a  little  trying  in  winter,  but  in 
summer  they  temper  most  agreeably  the  sultry  heat  of  the  coast 
(maximum  temperature  at  Lisbon  102®  Fahr.,  annual  mean  60°).  — 
In  May,  June,  and  autumn  the  forest-girdled  mountain-resorts,  such 
as  Ointra  and  Bussaco,  afford  pleasant  quarters,  while  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October  the  favourite  resorts  are 
the  sea-bathing  places  of  Estoril,  Oascaes,  Erlceira,  Nazareth, 
Mattosinhos,  Granja,  and  Espinho. 

n.  History  and  Geography. 

Bis  aqui,  quasi  come  da  cabe^a 
Be  Buropa  toda,  o  reino  Lusitano; 
Onde  a  terra  se  acaba,  e  6  mar  comega, 
E  onde  Pbebo  repousa  no  Oceaao. 
See,  Ihe  head-crowning  coronet  is  she, 
Of  general  Europe,  Lnsitania^s  reign, 
Where  endeth  land  and  where  beginneth  sea, 
And  Phoebus  sinks  to  rest  upon  the  main. 
CamoenSy  Lwiads  III.  20  (translation  of  Sir  R.  F.  Burton). 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  an  area  of  34,508  sq.  M.  and  at  the 
close  of  1890  contained  4,660,000  inhab.,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  about  three-fourths  illiterate.  The  'Adjacentes' 
Madeira  and  the  Azores  have  an  area  of  1237  sq.M.  and  a  population 
of  390,000  souls,  while  the  important  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa 
and  the  E.  Indies  (Diu,  Daman,  and  Goa)  are  about  772,000  sq.  M. 
in  extent.   The  national  colours  are  blue  and  white. 

In  antiquity  the  country  belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Lt/si- 
tania.  At  a  later  date  it  was  overrun  by  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the 
Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi,  and  Visigoths.  In  the  8th  cent,  the  Moors- 
invaded  the  district.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  conquered  the  N.  part 
of  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.    In  1095  the 
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Oountghip  of  Portugal',  which  took  its  name  from  the  harbour  ('Portus 
Cole)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douto  (comp.  p.  568),  \vaB  granted  hy 
Ferdinand's  successor  as  a  hereditary  fief  to  Count  Henry  of  Bur- 
gtmdy,  who  had  proffered  his  services  against  the  Moors ;  and  Henry's 
son,  Affonso  J.,  assumed  the  regal  title  in  1139.  The  new  kingdom 
early  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  England,  especially  in  the 
reign  of  Affonso  IV.  (1326-57 ;  comp.  p.  512).  In  1383  the  male  line 
of  this  house  died  out,  and  the  Estates,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reunion 
with  Castile,  elected  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Aviz ,  a 
natural  son  of  the  last  ruler,  as  king,  with  the  title  of  John  J.  This 
sovereign  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  con- 
cluded the  important  Treaty  of  Windsor  with  England  (1386).  He 
was  also  the  first  foreign  monarch  to  receive  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
(1400).  With  him  begins  the  heroic  age  of  Portuguese  history.  After 
successful  wars  with  Castile  and  the  Moors,  Brmee  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator (p.  552)  aroused  the  public  interest  in  voyages  of  discovery. 
Madeira  was  occupied  in  1420,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea  was  explored 
a  little  later.  Bartholomeu  Diaz  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  iu 
1486,  and  in  1498  Va$co  da  Oama  discovered  the  sea-route  to  India. 
Brazil  was  taken  possession  of  by  Pedro  ALvarea  Cahral  about  1500. 
In  1510  Affonso  de  Albuquerque  made  important  conquests  in  Hln- 
dostau  and  Indo-China.  The  reign  of  Emmanuel  I.  (1495-1521), 
surnamed  'the  Fortunate',  marks  the  zenith  of  the  power  of  Portugal. 
Art  also  reached  its  highest  point  in  his  time  (comp.  p.  529). 

The  illegitimate  Burgundian  line  also  became  extinct  in  1580, 
and  Portugal  was  incorporated  with  Castile,  with  which  it  had  to 
share  the  results  of  the  unfortunate  struggle  with  the  Low  Countries. 
In  1640,  however,  the  people  placed  the  Bvke  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne ,  as  John  IV.  The  new  dynasty  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  independence  of  Portugal  against  Spain,  but  the  old  glory  was 
gone.  The  spendthrift  policy  of  John  V.  (1706-60)  impoverished 
the  country  in  spite  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  Brazil.  The 
famous  Methuen  Treaty  (1703),  though  doubtless  going  far  to 
assure  the  independent  existence  of  Portugal,  practically  made  it  a 
commercial  satellite  of  England.  During  the  Napoleonic  period 
Portugal  united  with  Great  Britain  in  fighting  for  the  independence 
of  Spain,  and  it  was  the  base  of  the  military  operations  by  which 
the  French  were  finally  expelled  from  the  Peninsula.  After  a  long 
series  of  contests  between  the  Miguelites  and  the  Liberals,  Portugal 
entered  on  a  new  era  of  comparative  prosperity  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  cent. ;  but  its  recent  financial  difficulties  have  cast  a 
heavy  shadow  on  its  fair  prospects.  The  present  king  is  Carlos  I. 
(b.  1863),  who  married  Marie  AmUie  of  Orleans  in  1886  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  1889.  His  son  and  heir,  Luis  Philippej  was  born  in  1887. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  no  adequate  reason  why  Portugal  alone 
of  all  the  once  independent  kingdoms  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
should  have  succeeded  in   avoiding  incorporation  with  the  great 
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Castilian-Aragonese  monarchy.  Its  mountains  are  continuations  of 
the  Spanish  sierras.  The  Mountain  Terrace  of  N,  Portugal  is  con- 
nected directly  with  the  Galician  hills,  which  are  outliers  of  the 
Cantahrian  range  (p.  2)j  the  mountain-range  separating  Leon  from 
Castile  is  prolonged  to  the  ocean  by  the  Serra  da  Estrella  (6540  ft.), 
the  Montejrmto^  and  the  Serra  da  Cintra;  the  mountains  of  Algarve 
form  the  last  link  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  great  central  rivers  of 
Spain,  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Ouadiana^  all  flow  through 
Portugal  to  the  ocean.  But  it  is  not  without  significance  that  these 
are  nowhere  navigable  until  beyond  tiie  gorges  and  rapids  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier ;  none  becomes  a  real  artery  of  traffic  until  it  has 
entered  Portugal.  The  numerous  harbours,  and  the  far -western 
situation  of  Portugal  tend  to  promote  voyages  of  discovery  and  com- 
merce with  Transatlantic  peoples. 

No  country  has  more  natural  variety  than  Portugal.  On  the  coast 
we  are  impressed  by  the  far-projecting  promontories  (cabos)  of  naked 
rock  and  by  the  ragged  outlines  of  the  islands.  The  lezirias  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  lagoons  of  Aveiro  recall  the  marshes  of  Holland ;  the 
huge  dunes,  which  threaten  to  bury  the  W.  coast  under  sand,  re- 
semble the  *Landes'  of  S.  France  or  the  *Nehrungen'  of  E.  Prussia. 
The  mountains  of  N.  Portugal  and  the  Serra  da  Estrella  attain  an 
almost  Alpine  altitude  5  the  rich  wine-district  of  the  Douro,  with 
its  terraces  toilsomely  wrung  from  the  clayey  soil,  reproduces  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  Rhine.  The  district  of  Entredouro  e  Minho  skirts 
the  ocean  like  a  great  garden.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tagus  near 
Abrantes  recalls  the  Elbe  at  Dresden.  Lisbon  vies  in  beauty  of 
position  with  Naples.  Coimbra,  the  Portuguese  Athens,  gazes  down 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mondego,  famous  in  history  and  song.  Oporto 
sits  In  majesty  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Douro. 

In  Vegetation  Portugal  is  the  most  peculiar  and  the  richest 
land  in  Europe ,  and  this  vegetation  is  not  divided  into  zones ,  as 
in  Andalusia,  but  spreads  its  varied  garb  over  the  whole  surface. 
Side  by  side  grow  the  agave  or  century  plant  and  the  opuntia  of 
Mexico,  the  pine  of  the  N.  and  the  eucalyptus  of  Australia,  the 
oamelia-tree  of  Japan  and  the  maple,  the  juniper  and  the  'Portu- 
guese^ cypress  (Cupressus  glauca,  Lvsitanica,  or  Ailantica)  from  the 
Azores  (where  it  is  now  extinct).  Cork-trees,  evergreen  oaks,  palms, 
poplars,  limes,  magnolias,  and  araucarias  all  flourish  alike  under 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  tempered  by  the  cool  breath  of  the  sea. 
The  indigenous  flora  is  no  less  interesting,  especially  in  late  spring, 
when  the  meadows  unfold  their  full  luxuriance,  and  when  the  sides 
of  the  railway-embankments  are  covered  with  sedum  (stone-crop), 
honeysuckle,  and  wild  roses.  Among  the  most  Characteristic  and 
singular  features  are  the  huge  moors  of  cistus,  the  yellow  flowers  of 
which  alternate  with  rosemary,  myrtles,  and  gaily  coloured  bulbous 
plants.  In  the  higher-lying  moors  the  characteristic  variety  is  the 
gum-cistus  ( cuius  ladaniferusj,  which  expels  all  other  vegetation 
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and  forms  tlie  regular  brushwood  (matto)  of  Portugal.  From  the 
long-shaped  evergreen  leaves  and  from  the  large  white  flowers,  each 
with  a  spot  of  dark-purple  within,  oozes  a  sweet -smelling  gum. 
Wheat,  maize,  millet,  rye,  lupin,  oats,  and  beans  are  cultivated 
throughout  the  whole  country.  There  is  scarcely  a  tree  that  does 
not  produce  some  edible  fruit,  from  the  sweet  oak  (p,  325  j  Port. 
aziriheird)  and  the  carob-tree  (Ceratonia  siUqua;  Port  alfarroheira)  up 
to  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  orange,  and  the  flg.  The  charming  variety 
of  oranges  known  as  'mandarins'  are  highly  prized.  The  flgs  are 
brought  to  premature  ripeness  by  the  ancient  process  called  *capri- 
flcation'  and  have  a  wonderfully  delicate  flavour.  The  honey  of 
Portugal  is  famous. 

The  Sea  is  not  behind  the  land  in  fruitfulness.  No  flsh-market 
in  the  world  is  richer  than  that  of  Lisbon. 

Certain  parts  of  Portugal  show  a  high  degree  of  Cultivation. 
Such  are  the  province  of  Minho ,  the  districts  round  Lisbon  and 
Setubal,  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Estremadura  and  the  Douro,  and  the 
hilly  plateau  of  Algarve,  with  its  luxuriant  N.  African  vegetation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country,  however,  is  very  poorly  cultivated. 
Most  of  Alemtejo,  which  once  rivalled  Sicily  as  a  granary  of  Rome, 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  out  of  cultivation  and  now  forms  an  im- 
mense pasture  for  sheep  and  pigs.  The  few  oases  of  tillage,  such  as 
Elvas,  Evora,  and  Beja,  serve  but  to  heighten  the  general  effect.  In 
summer  the  shepherds  migrate  to  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  where  their 
savage  dogs  protect  the  flocks  from  the  wolves.  The  wool  is  used 
in  the  factories  of  Portalegre  and  Covilhft. 

In  the  Inhabitants,  originally  of  Iberian  and  Celtic  stock,  the 
mixture  of  races  is  still  very  perceptible.  In  the  S.  the  Moorish 
type  prevails,  while  the  peasants  of  the  N.  mountains  not  un- 
frequently  suggest  a  Germanic  element.  The  negroes  and  mulattoes 
that  are  so  numerous  in  Lisbon  are  a  feature  due  to  the  extensive 
colonial  system  of  Portugal.  —  As  a  rule  the  Portuguese  are  modest 
and  courteous  in  their  bearing. 

The  comparative  humanity  of  the  Portuguese  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  Bull  Fights,  which  are  much  less  gory  than  in  Spain.  As  there, 
the  drama  begins  with  the  entree  of  the  gaily  dressed  bull-fighters.  The 
Cavalheiro  (Span.  Picador)^  dressed  in  the  old  Portuguese  court* dress  with 
a  three-cornered  hat,  first  exhibits  the  paces  of  the  ancient  Spanish  man- 
fege,  then  begs  from  the  Presidente  da  Praga  permission  to  begin  the  combat, 
and  finally  salutes  the  public  (as  cortezias  do  cavalheiro).  The  processioa 
then  leaves  the  ring,  and  the  cavalheiro  re-appears  alone,  mounted  on  a 
less  showy  steed.  At  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  the  bull,  the  horns  of  which 
are  guarded  by  leather  ^buttons"',  is  allowed  to  enter  the  arena.  The  rider 
engages  him  with  a  long  lance  (farpa)^  while  the  Capinhat  ^  so  called 
from  the  capa  worn  over  the  shoulder,  and  resembling  the  Spanish  BemderU- 
lero$  in  their  dress,  tease  him  with  their  gaily-coloured  cloaks  and  when 
necessary  protect  the  horse  and  rider.  After  the  cavalheiro  has  left  tte 
ring,  the  capinhas  continue  the  combat  with  shorter  lances  (landeariOuu). 
Sometimes  the  killing  of  the  bull  is  then  simulated  by  an  Eipada  with  a 
wooden  sword.  When  the  bull  is  somewhat  exhausted  comes  the  turn  of 
e  Mogo$  de  Forcado,  men  with  round  hats  and  thickly-padded  leather 
leches,  whose  function  it  is  to  face  the  bull,  and  leap  from  in  froat 
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between  his  horns.  Serious  injuries  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  this 
part  of  the  sport.  Finally  the  bull  is  led  from  the  ring  by  trained  oxen. 
The  most  characteristic  industry  of  Portugal,  inherited  from  the  Moors 
and  still  practised  with  success  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  is  the  manufacture 
of  Porcelain  Tiles  (azulejos,  p.  xl),  with  which  the  walls  of  houses,  and 
eyen  of  churches,  are  adorned  both  within  and  without.  At  first  these 
tiles  were  used  in  ribbon-like  patterns  similar  to  those  of  Granada  and 
Seville,  but  a  freer  use  of  Renaissance  forms  was  developed  in  the  16th  cent., 
while  in  the  17-18th  cent,  regular  mosaic  pictures  came  into  vog;iie. 


57.   From  Badajoz  to  Lisbon  vid  Torre  das  Yargens 
and  Entroncamento. 

180  M.  Railway  (two  trains  daily)  in  11-12 hrs.  (fares  6760, 4470, 3300  rs.). 
Luggage  is  examined  and  money  may  be  changed  at  Elvas  (in  the  reverse 
direction  at  Badajoz^  p.  494).  Our  line  unites  with  that  from  Upper  Es- 
tremadura  (B.  64;  carriages  changed)  at  Torre  dot  YargeM  (p.  604),  and 
with  that  from  Oporto  and  Pampilhosa  (R.  64)  at  Entroncamento  (p.  606: 
carriages  changed).  —  There  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  Entroncamento,  and 
boflFets  at  ElvcUy  Porialegre,  Torre  dot  Vargent,  and  Jbnmtei. 

On  this  journey  every  traveller  will  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  dry  climate  of  the  central  Spanish  plateau  and  the  moist,  oceanic 
climate  of  Portugal.  This  is  perceptible  even  at  Elvas,  but  still  more  as  we 
pass  from  the  highlands  of  Alemtejo  into  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

Badajoz  J  see  p.  494.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  W.  over  the 
treeless  plain  of  the  Ouadiana  and  crosses  (4V2M.)  the  frontier  brook 
of  Caia,  which  descends  from  the  Serra  de  Sdo  Mamede  to  the  N.W. 

10 V2  M.  Elvas  (H6L  Central;  Hot.  Elvenaejy  the  Balesh  of  the 
Moors  and  the  Telves  of  the  Spaniards,  is  a  town  of  10,500  inhab., 
finely  situated  on  a  mountain-side,  dominated  on  the  S.  by  Fort 
Santa  Lucia  (1200  ft.)  and  on  the  N.  by  Fort  Nosaa  Serihora  da  OraQa 
(1270  ft.),  also  known  as  the  Forte  de  Lippe,  from  the  Chan  Conde 
William  of  Sehaumburg-Lippe,  commander  of  the  Portuguese  army 
in  1762-64.  Elvas  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Leon  in  1166,  and  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1200  and  1226.  It  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 
since  1570  and  the  strongest  fortress  of  Portugal  since  1642.  The 
Spaniards  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1658  and  1711.  The  groves  of  olives 
and  oranges  show  that  we  have  left  behind  us  the  barren  plains  of 
Spanish  Estremadura.  —  The  S^,  or  cathedral,  founded  by  King 
Emmanuel  I.  (1495-1521),  is  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps. 
The  late-Gothic  interior  contains  some  fine  stained  glass  and  an  As- 
sumption hy  LourenQO  Orameira.  In  the  chapter- room  are  some 
paintings  by  Antonio  de  Sequeira,  a  native  of  Elvas  (1768-1837).  — 
The  church  of  the  former  Convento  das  Freiraa  de  Sao  Domingos 
(founded  ca.  1650)  is  an  octagonal  structure  with  rich  but  sadly 
dilapidated  Renaissance  decoration.  —  The  Aqueducto  da  Amoreira, 
1;>egun  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  and  completed  in  1622, 
brings  the  town  an  excellent  supply  of  water  from  a  point  about 
4  M.  to  the  W.;  part  of  it  has  four  tiers  of  arches,  120  ft.  high. 

A  highroad  leads  to  the  IH.B.  from  Elvas  to  (10  M.)  Oampo  Maior, 
famous  for  the  siege  by  Manhal  Mortier  in  IBll  and  its  relief  by  Lord 
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Beves/ord.    The  event  is  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  spirited 
ballad,  beginning  *To  Campo  Maior  come,  he  had  quietly  sat  down\ 

The  train  ascends  to  the  N.W.  to  the  bleak  plateau  of  Alemtejo. 
Granite  and  slate  alternate  here  as  in  Spanish  Estremadora ;  the 
blocks  often  lie  one  above  another  as  in  dolmens.  Farther  on  appe&i 
sweet-acorned  oaks  and  renerable  cork-trees.  —  23  M.  Santa  EulaUa. 
—  35  M.  Asaumafj  the  Ad  Septem  Aras  of  the  Romans,  is  the  station 
for  Arronchea  (970  ft.),  the  Rom&n  Plagiaria^  a  once  important  Moorish 
fortress,  2  M.  to  the  E.,  which  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars 
between  Spain  and  Portugal.  To  the  N.  is  the  Serra  de  Portalegre^ 
with  the  8erra  de  Sdo  Mamede  beyond  it. 

41  M.  Portalegre,  the  station  for  the  provincial  capital  of  that 
name  (10,700  inhab.),  which  lies  7^/2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  foot  of  & 
hill.  It  is  the  old  Roman  Ammaia,  and  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 
since  1650. 

On  the  Sever  (p.  483),  about  5  M.  to  the  N.E.,  lies  Aramenha^  a  place 
of  early  origin,  but  scarcely  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Medobriga. 
This  district  was  thickly  populated  in  antiquity,  Mid  numerous  Roman  and 
Celtic  objects  have  been  found  here,  as  at  Arronches  (see  above),  Leeatho., 
and  other  places. 

The  train  descends  to  the  W.  into  the  valley  of  the  8eda,  — 
52  M.  Crato,  on  the  Ervedal,  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  railway,  was 
once  the  seat  of  the  Or&o  Priorado  de  CratOj  a  powerful  order  of 
chivalry,  founded  in  1113  with  the  same  rules  as  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  The  dignity  of  Grand  Prior  was  absorbed  by  the  crown  in 
1561  (comp.  p.  666).  No88a  Serihora  Flor  da  Rosa,  the  dilapidated 
castle  of  the  order,  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town  and  was 
built  by  the  first  prior,  Frey  Alvaro  QonQalvea  Per«ro,  father  of  tte 
celebrated  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  (p.  649). 

From  Grato  a  Dilioenck  runs  to  the  N.  daily  to  AlpalhSo.  Niza.  and 
Villa  Velha  de  RddSo  (p.  506). 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Seda.  Corn-fields  alternate  with  tracts 
of  broom  and  cistus.  61  M.  Chan^a.  —  67  M.  Torre  das  Vargens 
(Buffet)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  ftom  Madrid  (R.  54). 

We  now  reach  the  valley  of  the  86r,  The  scenery  becomes  more 
attractive  and  the  flora  richer.  The  blossoms  of  the  cistus  and  the 
heaths  form  a  charming  picture  in  spring.  Near  (74  M.)  Ponte  de 
S6r  the  train  crosses  the  river.  Fig-trees,  aloes,  and  fields  of  rice 
begin  to  appear.  The  line  runs  to  the  N.W.  across  the  low  ridge 
separating  the  valley  of  the  Sor  from  that  of  the  Tagus.  85  M- 
BempostOj  on  the  Torto. 

93  M.  Abrantes  (Hospedaria,  primitive),  a  town  of  6400  inhab., 
is  picturesquely  situated  IV4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station,  high  up 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  long  iron 
bridge.  Marshal  Junot,  the  French  general,  received  the  title  of  Due 
de  Abrantes  in  recognition  of  his  triumphant  march  from  Salamane* 
to  Lisbon  via  Abrantes  in  1807. 

From  Abrantes  to  Guarda,  192  M.,  railway  (two  trains  dally)  in  8»/r 
A  hrs.  (fares  4230,  3290,  2850  rs.).   —  The  train  crosses  the  Tagus  by  i 
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long  iron  bridge  and  then  ascends  on  its  right  b^k,  towards  the  E., 
traversing  many  viaducts.  To  the  right  of  (40  M.)  ftUa  Velha  de  RddSo  are 
the  Poi'teu  de  RddSo^  where  the  river  is  confined  between  two  walls  of  rock, 
only  150  ft.  apart.  —  The  train  now  ascends  to  the  N.E.,  traversing  four 
tunnels.  50  M.  Samadas.  —  58  M.  Oastello  Branco  (1575  ft.),  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  (75(X)  inhab.)  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  possesses  a  decayed 
castle  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  the  name  of  which  has 
perished.  Near  the  town  are  some  marble  quarries.  —  The  railway  inter- 
sects the  E.  spurs  of  the  Serra  Ouardwiha  (4015  ft.)  beyond  (82  M.)  Valle  de 
Prazeres.  92  M.  FundSo.  —  The  train  enters  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Z&zere, 
crosses  its  feeder  the  ifeimffa,  and  then  the  main  stream  itself.  103  M.  OovilhS 
(2180ft. ;  Mot.  Cwilhcmense),  a  prosperous  town  of  10,800  inhab.,  finely  situated 
on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  granitic  Serra  da  EHreUa  (6540  ft.)  and  commanded 
by  an  old  castle.  It  has  several  cloth-factories.  —  We  again  cross  the 
Z^zere  and  ascend  through  a  wild,  mountainous  district  to  (132  H.)  Ouarda 
(p.  566). 

Beyond  Abrantes  the  train  descends  along  the  S.  (left)  bank  of 
the  Tagus.  —  95  M.  Tramagal,  We  run  through  pine-woods  and 
between  hedges  of  aloe,  then  over  tilled  ground  and  rice-fields.  The 
Tagus  is  crossed  by  an  iron  skew-bridge,  72  ft.  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  having  16  arches  of  98  ft.  span.  —  At  (102  M.)  Praia 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  town  of  Constanda  (65  ft.J,  lying  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Z6zere  (see  above).  On  a 
small  rocky  islet  in  the  Tagus  rises  the  castle  of  Almour6l.  In  front 
of  us  appears  the  station  of  Tancos,  —  107  M.  Barquinha. 

From  Tancos  or  Barquinha  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  ruin  of  Almour6I. 
This  castle,  founded  by  Qualdim  Paes  (p.  554)  on  Roman  and  Moorish 
foundations  in  1160,  consists  of  eleven  towers  connected  with  one  another 
and  dominated  by  the  Torre  de  Menagem  (provision  tower).  The  gate  was 
formerly  on  the  8.  side,  but  we  now  enter  by  a  breach  in  the  K.  wall. 

1091/2  M.  Entroncamento  (*RaU.  Restaurant,  d^j.  500,  D.  600  rs., 
both  inel.  wine)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  from  Oporto.  Passengers 
for  Lisbon  change  carriages  here,  and  will  find  their  train  on  the 
other  side  of  the  'island'  platform. 

From  Entroncamento  to  Coimhra^  Pampilhosa,   and  Oporto^  see  B.  64. 

The  train  to  Lisbon  skirts  the  attractive  hill-district  of  Portu- 
guese Estremadura  (right),  in  the  wide  valley  of  the  Tagus.  We 
cross  several  streams.  —  112  M.  Torres  Novas;  II71/2  M.  Matto  de 
Miranda,  among  woods  of  cork-trees.  To  the  left,  in  a  wine-growing 
district,  lies  the  small  town  of  QoUegct.  —  124  M.  Valle  de  Figueira. 
The  exuberantly  fertile  plain  is  celebrated  by  Camoens  in  the 
*Lu8iads'  (IV.  23). 

129  M.  Santarem  (Hot.  da  Felicia),  the  Roman  Scallahis,  sur- 
named  Praesidium  Julium  by  Caesar,  is  now  a  district-capital  with 
9800  Inhab.,  finely  situated  high  above  the  Tagus,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a  trellis-work  bridge  with  eight  openings  (view). 

Santarem  derives  its  name  from  Santa  Ma  or  Irene.  As  the  key  of 
the  Tagms,  the  town  plays  an  important  r61e  in  Portuguese  history.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Moors,  after  a  series  of  hard-fought  contests,  by  Al- 
fonso VI.  of  Castile  in  1093  and  again  by  Affonso  Henriques  in  1147.  The 
Almohades  under  Abu  7(fkub  YAsuf  made  a  desperate  eftort  to  retake  it  in 
1184,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  In/ante  Dom  Sancho.  The 
murderers  of  Inez  de  Castro  (p.  564)  were  put  to  death  here  by  order  of 
Peter  L    In  1833  Santarem  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Miguelites.  — 
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Prince  Aflfonso,  the  only  son  of  John  n  ,  was  drowned  here  in  the  Tagns, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  July  13th,  1491,  as  he  was  riding  to  meet  Ub 
father;  and  his  fate  is  the  burden  of  several  Portuguese  national  songi. 

Almost  nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  town- walls  or  of  the 
castle  of  Alcagova,  —  The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  church 
of  Santa  IrCa;  the  late-Qothic  church  of  the  ConoenJto  de  Gra^,  with 
fine  mural  tiles  of  the  18th  cent.,  the  Renaissance  monument  of  the 
Count  of  Ourem,  and  the  tomb  of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  (d.  ca.  1626; 
p.  600);  the  church  Do  Milagro^  in  an  early-Renaissance  style;  the 
chapel  of  the  widely  venerated  Sania  Rita^  with  a  picture  of  the  saint 
by  Ignacio  Xavier  (b.  at  Santarem  in  1724);  the  church  of  Safda 
Maria  de  Maroillay  built  in  1244,  but  with  later  additions  by  King 
Emmanuel;  the  secularized  church  of  San  Francisco  (13th  cent.), 
with  a  crucifix  presented  by  John  I.  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance)  and 
Interesting  cloisters.  —  The  old  church  of  Stto  JoSLo  do  Alpordo, 
with  a  Moorish  minaret  (Alminar)^  now  contains  an  Archaeologieal 
Museum,  —  The  Priests'  Seminary  Is  the  most  frequented  In  Portugal. 

The  Tillage  of  AUaeirim,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  the  S.W. 
of  Santarem,  was  long  one  of  the  royal  summer-residences  before  its  almost 
total  destruction  by  the  earthquake  of  1756. 

The  trees  in  this  lower  plain  of  the  Tagus  all  bend  towards  the 
S.E.,  since  the  N.W,  wind  prevails  eleven  months  out  of  twelve.  On 
the  river  may  be  perceived  a  few  small  sailing  vessels,  which  can 
ascend  to  Santarem  with  the  flowing  tide.  The  fishing-boats  use 
the  Canal  (1848)  to  the  left  of  the  railway.  —  The  small  stations 
of  (137  M.)  Sanl'  Anna  and  (141 V2  M.)  Poriie  de  Reguengo  serve  the 
wine-growing  district  to  the  N.W.,  of  which  Cartaxo  is  the  focus. 
The  pine-woods  of  (146  M.)  Azamhuja  provide  Lisbon  with  timber. 
—  153  M.  Carregado  is  also  the  station  for  Villa  Nova  da  Rainha. 

Fboh  Gabrboado  to  Galdas  da  Bainha.  35  M.,  diligence  in  5  hrs.  — 
The  gf  od  road  leaves  the  Tagus  valley  at  (2Vs  M.)  the  village  of  Carregci* 
and  ibscends  to  theK.W.  to  the  fruitful  hill-district  of  Estremadura,  with  its 
vines,  olives,  and  mulberries.  —  71/2  M.  Alemquer,  said  to  be  the  JeraMca 
of  Strabo,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Alans  in  418  under  the  name  of  Alanoteriat 
and  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  in  1148,  along  with  Obidos  and  Torres 
Vedras.  It  is  now  a  town  of  4400  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  brook 
of  its  own  name  and  possessing  several  cloth  and  paper  mills.  On  the 
height  to  the  left  is  the  church  of  Varzea^  containing  the  tomb  of  DanUSo 
de  Goes  (1501-71),  the  statesman,  historian,  and  iViend  of  Erasmus,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  the  Inquisition.  To  the  right,  also  on  the  hill,  are  the  remain* 
of  the  old  Cas«/e(18th  cent.).  To  the  W.  of  Alemquer  lies  the  old  convcit 
of  GamotOy  now  private  property,  with  twelve  marble  columns  captured 
at  Ceuta  in  1411.  —  At  the  highest  point  of  the  road  (ca.  880  ft.)  we  enjoy 
a  fine  retrospect  of  the  plain  of  the  Tagus.  We  then  descend,  generally 
following  the  new  Lisbon  aqueduct  (p.  623),  into  a  barren  region  ortt- 
grown  with  cistus.  At  (lOVa  M.)  Ota  the  road  begins  to  re-ascend.  To 
the  left  rises  the  MorUeJunto  (p.  546).  We  then  traverse  an  attractive  hilly 
district  to  the  N  W..  with  views  extending  to  Gape  Carvoeiro  and  the 
Berlengas  (p.  645).  2l  M.  Cereal;  27V2  M.  Coial  de  Carreiros.  —  96%. 
Caldat  da  Rainha,  see  p.  646, 

To  the  right  lie  the  old  town  of  Castariheira  and  the  village  of 
Povosy  with  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Castanheira  and 
a  Moorish  chapel.  —  166  M.  Villa  Franca  de  Xka,  a  town  with  4200 
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inliab.,  fbunded  l^y  the  Frenoli  in  the  reign  of  Affoaso  Hesriques. 
HenceifoTtli  we  see  many  fenced-in  salt-pans  (marinhas)  on  the  bank 
of  the  TaguB.  Farther  on  are  the  LezirCaa^  a  marshy  district  between 
the  Tagus  and  the  SorraUiy  protected  by  embankments  against  floods, 
intersected  by  canals,  and  bearing  large  crops  of  grain.  —  159  M. 
Alkandra,  the  birthplace  of  Affonso  de  Albxjcquerque  (p.  500),  with  a 
church  (on  a  hill  to  the  left),  which  is  much  visited  on  the  Festtval 
of  St.  John.  Near  Alhandra  are  the  grazing  grouods  of  the  bulla 
bred  for  the  ring.  The  FoHe  de  Sdo  Vicente^  on  a  hill  to  the  left, 
once  formed  the  extremity  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (p.  544*1. 

For  the  following  portion  of  the  route,  comp.  the  Map  at  p.  535. 
The  Tagus  gradually  widens  Into  the  Bay  of  LUhon^  an  expanse  of 
salt  water,  18  M.  long  and  2 V2-8  M.  broad .  —  To  the  N. W.  of  (162  M.) 
Alverca  lies  the  battlefield  of  Alfarrobeira,  where  Peter,  Duke  of 
Coimbra  (p.  552),  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1449  by  his  nephew, 
Affonso  Y.  —  166  M.  Povoa;  170  M.  Saeavem;  172  M.  Olivaes; 
17 A  M.  Braco  de  Prata,  with  the  warehouses  of  the  Lisbon  merchants. 

The  main  line,  from  which  a  branch  here  diverges  for  the  E. 
Station  (Esta^flo  Caet  dos  Soldadoa;  see  below),  now  turns  inland 

fW.),  crosses  the  Chellas  (p.  512),  and  sweeps  round  Lisboa  Oriental 
p.  511).  —  178  M.  Campolide,  in  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara^  is 
the  junction  of  the  railways  to  Ointra  (R.  59  d)  and  Mafra-Leiria 
(R.  62).  To  the  right  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  old  aqueduct  of 
Lisbon  (p.  518).  —  We  penetrate  a  tunnel  IV2  M.  long  (5-6  min.) 
and  then  descend  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Central  Station  of  — 
180  M.  LUbon  (see  below). 

58.  Lisbon.^ 

Railway  Stations.  1.  EsiafSo  Cehtral  (PI.  Fj  8 ;  no  restaurant)  or 
Mihoa  Hodo^  Rua  do  Principe,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  01  the  Rocio,  for  the 
lines  to  Spanish  Bstremadura  (BR.  57,  54),  Pampilhosa  and  Oporto  (R.  64), 
Gintra  (B.  59 d),  and  Mafra  and  Leiria  (R.  62).  The  departure-platform  is 
on  the  third  flcor  (lift  10  ts  ).  Luggage  is  examined  on  arrival  by  the 
officers  of  the  octroi  (eonsvmo).  A  porter  (mofo;  100  r?.)  looks  after  the 
luggage  and  secures  a  cab  {trem;  fare  for  1-2  pars,  with  luggage  400  rs., 
3-4pers.  500  rs.^  comp.  p.  508^  a  distinct  bargain  should  at  once  be  made). 
—  2.  Estafao  de  Santa  Apolonia  (PI.  I,  4)  or  Lisboa  Caes  dos  Soldados,  a 
secondary  station  for  the  lines  to  Spanish  Estremadura  (BR.  57,  54)  and 
Oporto  (B.  64),  of  little  significance  to  tourists.  —  3.  EstagSo  Caet  do  Sodre 
(PI.  D,  5)   and  (4)  Egtagao  Santo*  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  for  the  line  to  Estoril  and 

+  The  Praja  de  Dom  Pedro  or  Bocfo  (PI.  F,  4;  p.  514)  is  the  chief 
centre  of  traffic.  A  knowledge  of  the  following  expressions  will  be  found 
useful:  alameda^  avenida^  passeio^  promenade^  altOy  altinho^  hill;  azinhaga^ 
footpath;  beco.  blind  alley,  boqveirSo,  narrow  street  leading  to  the  Tagus ; 
caety  quay;  caltada,  calgadinha^  steep  street;  campo,  square ;^cair«fra,  car- 
reirinfu$y  road;  eseadinhay  staircase i  estrada^  highroad;  Juncfao^  connecting 
passage;  largo,  small  square;  pateo^  court;  prafa^  square;  rua,  street; 
traoerta^  cross-street;  cereal,  walled  enclosure  of  a  convent  or  the  like; 
horta  garden-land  (Span.  Puerto);  Jardim,  pleasure-garden;  jjofnor,  orchard; 
quiHta  (Aia,h.  kint),  garden  of  a  viUa  or  country-house;  quintal,  yegetable 
garden  I  tapada,  park. 
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Cascaes  (R.  59  c).  —  5.  BitofSo  do  Barreiro^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  b»y, 
for  the  train.*;  to  Palmella,  Setubal,  Evgra,  Algarve,  and  other  places  in 
8.  Portugal.  Ferry  from  the  Praja  do  Commercio  (PI.  F,  6;  comp.  p.  509). 
—  0/Jlee  of  the  International  Bleeping  Carriage  Co.  (Companhia  Internacional 
dos  Wagons- Lits  do  Grandes  Expressos  Buropeus),  Bna  do  Principe. 

Arrival  hy  Sea.  Most  of  the  large  sea-going  steamers  (p.  609)  anchor 
in  the  Tagna  considerably  below  the  town,  and  passengers  are  landed  by 
small  boat  (bote).  There  is  practically  no  tariff  for  the  boatmen,  so  that 
it  is  desirable  for  sereral  passengers  to  club  together  and  agree  upon  a 
rate  of  about  500  rs.  per  head.  If  the  ship  is  crowded,  better  terms  may 
be  obtained  by  waiting  until  the  first  rush  is  over.  The  custom-house  is 
open  till  sunset;  travellers  arriving  in  the  evening  must  remain  on  board 
till  the  next  morning.  —  For  the  Permit  necessary  in  leaving  Lisbon  by 
sea,  see  p.  499. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  498;  a  bargain  should  be  struck  at  once).  *Avemida 
Palace  Hotel  (PI.  a;  F.  a),  Rua  do  Principe,  corner  of  the  Avenida  daLi- 
berdade,  conveniently  situated  close  to  the  Central  Station,  with  lift,  well 
fitted  up  and  well  managed,  pens.  8009-4600  rs.,  wine  extra  (no  view  of  the 
bay)  \  *Braoanza  Hotel  (PI.  b ;  B,  5),  Rua  Victor  Gordon,  in  a  high  position 
with  a  good  view,  much  frequented  by  the  English,  R.  from  1300,  B.  350, 
d^j.  900,  D.  1000  rs.;  •Qband  H6tbl  Centkal  (PI.  c;  E.  5),  on  the  Caes  de 
Sodr^,  with  view,  lift,  and  baths,  R.  from  1200,  L.  200,  A.  100,  d^j.  800, 
D.  1000,  pens,  from  25(X)  rs.,  wine  extra.  —  Less  pretending:  Hot.  Ajaaass;x 


D.  1000,  pens.  2400-3000  rs.;  Hot.  de  l'Edropb,  Rua  Nova  do  Carmo  16 
(PI.  F,  4),  pens.  1500  rs. ;  Fbancfobt  Hotel  (PI.  f ;  F,  4),  Pra9a  Dom  Pedro 
113,  pens.  1500-2500  rs.,  well  spoken  of;  H6t.  Continental  (PI.  g;  F,  3), 
Largo  de  Sao  Domingo  14,  pens,  from  1000  rs. ;  H6t.  de  Pabis,  Largo 
do  Corpo  Santo  6.  —  Charges  vary  with  the  rate  of  exchange  and  have 
recently  gone  up  a  little. 

Reatauranta.  Restaurant  Club.  "Rndk  Serpa  Pinto  52;  C(nfi  MontanhOy  see 
below;  Restaurant  LeSo  cCOuro^  Kua  do  Principe  69;  Cc^f4  Electrico ^  Baa 
Sao  Jullao  72;  Ca/i  Suissoy  opposite  the  Central  Station;  Rendezvous  du 
OourmetSy  Rua  Aurea.  —  Beer  Houses.  Cervejaria  Trindade,  Rua  Nova  da 
Trindade  110 ;  JansefCs  Bayrische  Bierhalle^  Rua  do  Alecrim  36,  with  a  side- 
entrance  in  the  Rua  Antonio  Maria  Cardoso,  near  the  Braganza  Hotel ;  UnUe 
Industrial  Lisbonense^  Praca  Dom  Pedro  64. 

Cafes.  "Montanha,  Travessa  da  Assump^So  (PI.  F.  4);  Aurea  e  PeHkh 
sulary  Rua  Aurea  189 ;  Ferrari^  Rua  Nova  do  Alameda  98;  MartinhOy  Largo 
de  CamSes  and  Pra^a  do  Commercio.  Luncheon  dishes,  eggs,  beefsteaks 
(bife)y  and  the  like  may  be  obtained  at  most  caf^s.  —  Oonfeotioiiers  (Cim- 
feiterias).     Pucci,  Violette,  Rua  de  El  Rey  120  and  132. 

Tobaooo.  Battler ^"Rvidi  de  Sao  Nicolau  110  and  Rua  Aurea  45;  Phoemx, 
in  the  Avenida  Palace  (see  above);  Tabacaria  Americana^  Casa  ffavctneea^ 
Rua  Garrett  44  and  130. 

Post  Office  iCorreiof  comp.  p.  xxi).  The  head  postal  and  telegraph 
office  (PI.  F,  5)  is  in  the  Praga  do  Commercio,  at  the  comer  of  the  Baa 
do  Arsenal.    There   are  also  numerous  branch-offices  (Estagffes  AuxHiares). 

Cabs  (Trems  de  Praga)  stand  in  the  principal  squares ;  they  are  elegant 
vehicles  with  two  horses  for  2  and  4  pers.,  but  the  tariff  is  high.  On  getting 
in,  the  hirer  should  demand  a  ticket  (senha)  from  the  driver  (coehtiro)-, 
and  if  necessary  also  the  tarifi*  (tabella).    'Impedido'  means  engaged. 


Per  drive  (por  corrida)  . 
Per  hour  (as  horas)  ,     . 

Two  hours 

"Tiree  hours 

our  hours 


In  the  old  town 

II        To  the  suburbs 

1-2  pers. 
40(5  rs. 

3-4  pers. 
600  rs. 

i     1-2  pers. 
600   « 

3-4  pers. 
700  , 

600    „ 

700    „ 

:    1000  rs. 

1200  rs. 

1200    r> 

1400    I 

1200   „ 

1400  , 

1500    „ 

1800   " 

1  i&oo  „ 

1800  , 

1800 ; 

I    2200    „ 

J    1800   I 

2200  . 
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The  boundary  of  the  old  town  (see  p.  511)  is  the  Estrada  da  Circum- 
valla^So,  including  the  station  of  AIcantara-Har  (p.  583).  The  limits  of 
the  suburbs  are  Cruz  de  Pedra  on  the  £.  and  Alges  on  the  W.  After  the 
first  hour  each  V«  ^^ •  ^^  reckoned  separately.  If  the  cab  be  dismissed 
outside  the  old  town,  the  driver  is  entitled  to  a  return-fare.  At  night 
(1  a.ni.  till  sunrise)  the  fares  are  doubled.  Luggage  up  to  66  lbs.  f^ee, 
under  110  lbs.  200  rs.,  over  110  lbs.  400  rs. 

Flya  (Trems  de  Aluguir),  with  good  equipments  and  horses,  are  supplied 
by  the  Compaithia  de  Cai'ruagens  IMbonente^  Largo  de  SSo  Boque,  at  a  fixed 
tariff.     These  carriages  may  also  be  ordered  at  the  hotels. 

The  Inelined  Bailwaya  (EUvadores)  are  a  great  convenience.  At  present 
there  exist  the  following  lines. 

1.  From  the  Calgada  da  Lavra  (PI.  F,  3)  to  the  Travessa  do  Convento 
de  Sant'  Anna,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Avenida  da  Liberdade.    Fare  20  rs. 

2.  From  the  Gal$ada  da  Qloria  to  the  Bua  de  SSo  Pedro  de  Alcantara 
(PI.  F,  3),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Av.  da  Liberdade  j  20  rs. 

3.  From  the  Eua  da  Palma  (PI.  G,  3)  to  the  Largo  da  Graja  (PI.  H,  3,  D\ 
up  40,  down  20,  up  and  down  50  rs. 

4.  From  the  Praga  de  OamSes  (PI.  E,  4)  to  BSo  Bento  (PI.  D,  8)  and 
the  Largo  da  Estrella  (PI.  C,  2,  8);  fare  50 rs.,  to  Sao  Bento  20  rs.  This 
'elevator'  also  stops  at  the  intersection  with  Ko.  6. 

5.  From  the  Cal^ada  da  Bica  (Bua  de  SSo  Paulo)  to  the  Bua  da  Bica 
de  Duarte  Bello  (PI.  E,  4);  20  rs.,  transfer  'SSo-Paulo-Estrella'  50  rs. 

Tramway*  (Carris  de  Ferro)  are  numerous.    The  chief  lines  are :  — 

1.  Main  line  along  the  Tagns  from  the  Bua  Caminhot  de  Ferro  fPl.  I, 
•H,  4)  by  the  Pra?a  do  Commercio  (PI.  F,  5),  or  from  the  Rocio  fPl.  F,  4) 
by  the  Largo  do  Municipio  (PI.  F,  5),  to  the  Latgo  do  Corpo  Santo  (PI.  E,  5)i 
thence  by  the  Largo  do  (Tonde  BarSo  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  Largo  de  Santos 
(PI.  C,  4)  to  Alcantara  (p.  527),  and  on  to  Bekm  (p.  b1S).Pedroufo»  (p.  533), 
and  Alges  (p.  533).  Some  cars  run  to  Alcantara  vi&  the  Bua  Vinte  e  Quatro 
de  Julho,  passing  the  EstoQdo  Caet  do  Sodri  and  the  Fst.  de  Santoi  (p.  606^ 
outer  line,  comp.  p.  527). 

2.  From  the  Largo  de  Conde  Barao  (PI.  D,  4)  by  the  Bua  de  SSo  Bento, 
the  Largo  do  Bato  (PI.  D,  1),  the  Largo  do  Principe  Beal  (PI.  E,  8;,  and  the 
Bua  do  Alecrim  (PI.  F,  2,  3)  to  the  Bodo  (PI.  F,  4). 

3.  From  the  Largo  do  Munidpio  (PI.  F,  5)  by  the  Largo  do  Intendente 
(PL  Gn  2),  Campo  Pequeno  (bull-ring:  p.  532),  and  Campo  (jfrande  to  Lumiur 
(p.  532). 

Fare  (pre^o  de  paseagem)  within  the  town  30-50  tb.\  to  Belem  60,  to 
Campo  Orande  80,  to  Lumiar  100  rs. 

Bteamert  (comp.  p.  xviii).  British  lines  to  and  from  London^  Liverpool^ 
SomthanytUmy  and  South  Amerieoy  and  also  to  FenirmUar  Fort*^  see  pp.  xviii, 
xix.  —  Among  the  foreign  lines  may  be  mentioned :  Oldenburg  and  Portugueee 
Steam  Fadeet  Co. y  once  weekly  to  Oporto,  Brake,  and  Hamburi^:  Neptvne^  to 
Antwerp  and  Bremen;  Oerman  East  Africa  Line ^  to  Naples,  Port  Sa'ld,  Dar- 
es-Salaam, Delagoa  Bay,  and  Natal,  also  to  Hamburg;  Hamburg  A  Sonth 
Americem  Steam  Faciei  Co.  (agent,  E.  George,  Bua  Bella  da  Bainha  8),  Me*- 
tageriee  Maritime*  (agent,  8oei^  Torladef,  Bua  Aurea),  and  the  Chargettr* 
RiMnis  (agent,  F.  Garay,  Largo  do  Municipio  19),  all  for  S.  America;  Em" 
prtza  Jfad^mat  de  SawegafOo^  for  Madeira  and  W.  Africa. 


Baths  (BamMos).  Warm  Bath?  at  the  Bdtel  Central  (p.  5C^)  and  at  Sua 
Nova  de  Sdc  Domngos  22  (price  400-tOO  rs.).  —  Alkaline -Saline  Batho: 
Akataria*  do  Duque.  Alca^oricu  de  Santa  Clara^  Boa  do  Terreiro  do  Trigo  £6 
and  64.  —  Several  sulphur -fprinj^n  rise  within  the  town-limit*  and  are 
used  at  the  Banko*  do  Areemal  de  Marinha  or  de  Sdo  Paulo,  B^co  do  Carralho  8, 
and  elsewhere.  —  Sea  Bathing  may  be  enjoyed  at  tbe  Chalet  Balmear,  Caes 
do  Sodi^,  and  also  at  Estoril,  Cascae*.  and  the  other  re«ort*  mentioned  at 
pp.  M8.  fAL  During  the  bathing  season  {etta^Oo  doe  bamhoe;  Aug.  15th 
to  Get.  3Ut)  thowanda  of  Lieboners  vi^it  the*e  pUeea  erery  day.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  the  water  of  the  Tagu«  is  not  very  clean. 
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Phyiiciani.  Currp  Cdbral^  Baa  Ednardo  Goelho  1;  iiaitot  Chaves^  Boa 
Capello  6;  Ldhmeyer,^  Bua  de  Santissima  Trindade  66;  Qodinho.  Rua  Ghar- 
rett  ffiJi  Roienhlatt^  Bua  Augusta  1T7  (2nd  floor).  —  Sruggiata  (Pharmdcia$). 
Azevedo,  Estado-,  Praga  Dom  Pedro  31  and  69. 

Bookaellers  (Livrarias).  Lewtas^  Bua  do  Garmo  26  (English  books);  M. 
Oomes,  Bua  Garrett  70;  Ferin,  Bua  Hova  do  Almada.  —  Fhotograpbt. 
Bocchini  (Italian),  Travessa  da  Agna  de  Flo?  1  (2nd  floor),  excellent  views 
of  Lisbon,  etc. ;  Camacho^  Bua  Kova  do  Almada  116. 

The  Shops  generally  contain  foreign  goods  (comp.  p.  xxy).  The  Portu- 
guese Louga  Ware^  a  kind  of  majolica,  often  very  uiiatically  coloured,  is 
sold  by  A.  J.  Qongalve*^  Bua  dos  Bomulares  16;  Drummond  Cattle,  Praca 
dos  Bestauradores  67 ;  Armazem  Caldwse,  Bua  dos  Sapateiros  101;  Ma^ad9 
dft  Co.,  Bua  do  Arsenal  126. 

Bankers*  London  A  Bragilian  Bank  Ltd.,  Banco  Luboa  e  Agores,  Marx, 
Weimtein,  it  Co.,  Bua  de  El  Bey  96,  168,  and  49;  Oredito  Franeo-Fortuffues, 
Bua  da  Concei^So  92. 

Goods  Agents.  B.  George,  Bua  Bella  da  Bainha  8;  Auffueto  Fretre, 
Largo  do  Municipio  19. 

Embassies.  Great  Britain,  Bua  de  Sao  Francisco  de  Borja  63  {Sir  E.  0. 
MaeDonelL  K.G.M.G.,  G.B.).  United  States  of  America  (Eon.  John  AT.  Irwin). 

Oonsalates.  Great  Britain,  Frank  E.  Cowper,  United  States  of  America, 
Jacob  E.  TMeriot',  vice-consul,  John  B.  Wilbor.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Rawet  ^Co.f 
Bua  dos  Gapellietos  31. 

English  Church,  beside  the  Bugliab  Cemetery  (PI.  C,  2);  chaplain, 
Rev.  Canon  Dode,  D.  D.  —  ^Presbyterian  Church,  Bua  das  Janellas  Verdas 
(PI.  G,  4);  services  at  11.46  a.m.  and  7  p.m.;  minister,  Rev.  R.  M.  Liihgow. 


Theatres.  In  the  larger  theatres  performances  take  place  in  winter 
only  (end  of  Oct.  to  March).  The  equipment  and  prices  are  similar  to 
those  of  Madrid.  Frisas  are  stage  boxes ;  eamarotet,  boxes  (de  primeira^ 
segnnda,  or  terceira  ordem) ;  cadeirat,  parquet  or  stalls ;  platia  geral,  pit  or 
parterre.  —  *Real  Theatre  de  Sdo  Carlos  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  6),  Largo  de  Sao  Carlos, 
a  large  and  sumptuous  edifice,  built  by  Josi  de  Costa  in  1792-93  after  the 
model  of  the  Scala  of  Milan,  for  Italian  opera  and  ballet.  Over  the  vesti- 
bule is  a  concert-hall.  During  the  carnival  the  stage  and  auditorium  are 
converted  into  a  vast  ball-room.  Frisas  10,000,  camarotes  4(XX)-12,000,  ea- 
deiras  1600,  platda  geral  12(X)  rs.  —  *Real  Theatro  de  Dona  Maria  Segunda 
(PI.  F,  3),  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro,  for  Portuguese  dramas  and  comedies; 
prices  about  60  per  cent  lower  than  the  above  (cadeiras  800  rs.).  —  ThecUro 
da  Trindade  (P1.F,4),  Bua  da  Trindade,  for  comedies  and  operettas;  cadeiras 
600  rs.  —  Theatro  de  Dona  Amelia  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  6)^  Bua  Antonio  Maria  Car- 
doso, alternating  performances  of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  comedies 
and  operettas. 

Circuses.  Coliseu  dos  Reereiot  (PI.  ^t  3),  Bua  de  Santo  Antao,  cadeiras 
600  rs. ;  Real  Coliseu  de  Lisboa  (PL  G,  8),  Bua  da  Palma. 

Bull  Bing  (Praga  dos  Tovros;  to  the  N.  of  PI.  G,  1),  Pra^a  do  Campo 
Pequeno,  on  tramway-line  No.  3  (p.  509).  Bull-fights  (p.  502)  are  held,  in 
summer  only  (April-Sept.). 

Street  Scenes.  The  habits  of  the  people  may  be  best  observed  on  the 
Caes  das  Columnas,  the  Caes  do  8odr4,  and  other  places  adjoining  the  river, 
and  in  the  early  morning  at  the  Markets  (pp.  614,  627).  The  principal 
resorts  of  the  fashionable  world  (especially  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.)  are  the 
Rua  de  Garret,  the  Rna  do  Carmo  and  Rna  Nova  do  Almada  (both  descend- 
ing to  the  Baixa,  p.  512),  the  Rua  Aurea^  the  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro,  and 
the  Avenida  da  Liberdade.  The  Aterro  (p.  627)  and  the  Praga  do  Conmercio 
are  also  much  frequented  on  summer-evenings.     Campo  Grande^  see  p.  58S2. 

Diary.    The  Churches  are  open  7-10  a.m.,  the  Cathedral  till  1  p.m. 
Archivo  Geral  do  Reino  (p.  519),  daily,  9  2;  ^permissao'  obtained  to  the  left 

of  the  main  entrance. 
Bibliotheca  da  Acctdemia  Real  das  Sdencias  (p.  519),  on  week-days,  10^. 
—  Publica  (p.  616),  week-days,  12-4  and  7-11  p.m. 
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Botanical  Oar  dm  of  the  Potyteehnie  (p.  518),  daily;  free. 
Mde  dAgua  (p.  518),  daily  \  for  a  gratui^. 
Muteu  Archeologico  (p.  515),  daily,  10-4;  100  rs. 

—  de  Artilheria  (p.  523),  free  on  the  1st  and  8rd  Sun.  in  each  month ;  at 
other  times  by  permission  of  the  officer  on  duty  (usually  willingly 
panted). 

—  Eihnologieo  Portuguez  (p.  619);  enquire  of  the  porter. 

—  Industrial  e  Commercial  (p.  531),  daily  (except  Mon.),  10-4 ;  free. 

—  Naciondl  de  BeUas  Artes  (p.  624),  Sun.  10-4,  free;  Thurs.  10-4,  200rs.j 
at  other  times  practically  inaccessible. 

—  Nacional  de  Bittoria  Natural  (p.  517),  Thurs.  10  4  or  12-4;  free. 

—  Ifaval  (p.  524),  daily;  fee. 

Among  the  numerous  beautiful  Points  op  View,  perhaps  the  finest 
are  the  grounds  of  SSo  Pedro  de  Alcantara  (p.  617),  the  dome  of  the  Ettrella 
~      -        -"-'     "         -    -         -      -  622),       -     - 


Church  (p.  51^,  Noua  Senhora  da  Oraga  (p.  622),  and  Noua  Benhora  do 
Monte  (p.  622).  The  best  views  of  Lisbon  itself  are  obtained  on  the  ferry 
to  Cadlhae  and  from  Almada  (p.  638). 

Principal  Attractions  (four  days).  Ist  Day.  In  the  morning:  Praqa 
do  Commercio  (p.  518) ;  Rodo  (p.  614) ;  Avenida  da  Liberdade  (p.  514) ;  *Ala' 
meda  de  Sdo  Pedro  de  Alcantara  (p.  517) ;  8do  Rogue  (p.  617) ;  Rva  Oarrett 
(p.  615).  Afternoon:  Praga  de  Luiz  de  Camffes  (p.  516);  Esfrella  Church 
(p.  519):  Cemiterio  doe  Inglezee  (p.  518);  Cemiteno  AlUmdo  (p.  518);  Mde 
d'Agua  (p.  618);  *  Botanic  Garden  (p.  618).  —  2nd  Day.  Morning:  Excur- 
sion to  CaciVhae  and  Almada  (p.  533);  86  Patriarchal  (p.  520).  Afternoon: 
CeutelU)  de  Sdo  Jorge  (p.  521);  Mo  Vicente  (p.  621);  -^Ifosea  Senhora  da 
Graga  (p.  522);  Noeea  Senhora  do  Monte  (p.  522).  —  3rd  Day.  *Belem  (p.  528) ; 
Torre  de  Belem  (p.  581) ;  visit  from  Pedrougoe  (p.  533)  to  Mont  d*Estorll 
and  Caecaei  (p.  o^).  —  4th  Day.    Excursion  to  *  Cintra  (p.  534). 

Liahon^  Portuguese  Lisbda^  the  capital  of  Portugal  and  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  is  an  important  commercial  town  with  301,700  in- 
hab.,  situated  in  38**  42' 7"  N.  lat.  and  9*^6' 7"  W.  long,  on  the  ca- 
pacious Bay  of  the  Tagua  (p.  507),  which  here  contracts  to  a  width  of 
about  1-2  M.  On  the  authority  of  British  travellers,  most  of  whom, 
like  Lord  Byron,  approached  by  sea,  Lisbon  has  been  called  the 
most  beautiful  city  of  Europe  after  Constantinople  and  Naples,  and 
an  old  saying  asserts  ^quem  ndo  tern  visto  Lishoa^  ncLo  tern  viato  cousa 
boa'  (*he  who  has  not  seen  Lisbon  does  not  know  what  beauty  is'). 
However  this  may  be,  everyone  will  willingly  allow  that  nature  and 
man  have  here  cooperated  to  great  advantage,  and  that  the  city,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  a  mountain  background  or  distinguished 
buildings,  possesses  a  beauty  of  its  own  in  the  picturesque  disposi- 
tion of  its  terraces,  its  view  of  the  wide  expansion  of  the  Tagus, 
and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Its  public  gardens  and  parks. 

Most  of  the  town  is  spread  over  the  low  eminences  (ca.  300  ft.), 
which  form  the  S.  margin  of  the  calcareous  and  basaltic  plateau  of 
Estremadura.  Lisboa  Oriental,  or  the  old  town,  still  preserving  some 
scanty  relics  of  the  Moorish  period,  nestles  round  the  foot  of  the 
Collina  do  Castello  on  the  E.  and  stretches  thence  to  the  N.E.  over 
the  heights  of  Sdo  Vicente^  Noasa  Senhora  da  G'rapa,  and  Noaaa  Sen- 
hora da  Penha  da  Franca.  Lisboa  Occidental,  the  modern  Lisbon 
proper,  occupies  the  W.  hills  of  Noaaa  Senhora  daa  Chagaa,  Sdo 
RoquCj  and  Sania  Catharina ,  and  also  the  double  ridge  of  Buenoa 
Ayrea^  beyond  the  depression  marked  by  the  Rua  de  Sio  Bento.  Id 
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he  hollow  between  the  new  and  old  towns  lies  the  Gidadb  Baha. 
or  Central,  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1765. 
'Lisbon  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  same  number  of  hills  with  old 
Rome;  but  these  do  not  all  appear  to  the  water-,  on  the  contrary,  one 
sees  from  thence  one  vast  high  Mil  and  rock,  with  buildings  rising  above 
one  another,  and  that  in  so  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  a  manner,  that 
they  all  seem  to  have  but  one  foundation'*  (Henrp  Fielding's  ^Jonmal  of  & 
Voyage  to  Lisbon'). 

In  1886  the  city -limits  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
suburbs  of  Alcantara,  Junqueira,  Belem^  and  Pedrou^os^  all  situated 
to  the  W.  of  the  Alcantara,  while  the  Chellas,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  near  the  Cruz  da  Pedra,  was  fixed  as  the  E.  boundary  of  the  city. 
On  the  landward  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Estrada  da  CUrcumvalr 
lacdo,  51/4  M.  in  length  (PI.  K,  I,  2,  1 ;  A,  3,  2}  B,  2).  The  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  city  are  confined  to  the  bank  of  the  Tagus  and 
the  heights  above  it  5  on  the  land-side  it  straggles  off  towards  the 
plateau  of  Estremadura  in  long  roads  bordered  with  villas  and 
gardens.  —  The  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  (p.  533) 
have  recently  been  supplemented  by  the  new  Estrada  da  Nova  Gr- 
cumvallaQSo  (25  M.  long),  with  the  forts  of  Caxias,  Monsanto, 
Ameixodra,  and  Sacavem^  and  some  works  on  the  heights  of  Cintra 
and  Alverca. 

Lisbon  is  now  one  of  the  cleanest  towns  of  Europe,  though  at 
the  beginning  of  this  cent,  it  was  notorious  for  its  dilapidation,  in- 
security, and  dirt  (comp.  'Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage',  I.  17).  An 
excellent  system  of  drainage  carries  off  the  sewage  into  the  depths 
of  the  Tagus,  a  new  aqueduct  (p.  523)  provides  the  town  with  abun- 
dant drinking-water  and  feeds  its  innumerable  fountains  (chafari- 
zes).  —  The  trade  of  Lisbon ,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
German,  and  other  foreigners,  is  very  important,  and  its  harbour  is 
annually  entered  and  cleared  by  about  3000  vessels.  A  considerable 
expansion  of  its  commerce  is  anticipated  from  the  extensions  of 
the  harbour  begun  in  1889-92  on  the  plans  of  J.  J.  de  Mattes  and 
A.  LoureirOy  resumed  on  a  more  modest  scale  in  1894,  and  now 
approaching  completion. 

The  ancient  name  of  Lisbon  was  Ulisipo  or  Olitipo^  which  led  the 
early  Greek  travellers  and  scholars  to  seek  a  connection  (quite  erroneoualy) 
with  the  legends  of  Ulysses.  Under  the  Bomans  it  was  named  FeUdiai 
Jtilia  and  became  a  municipium.  Thanks  to  its  splendid  harbour  it  assumed 
the  rank  of  second  city  in  Lusitania,  and  alternately  with  Merida  (p.  492), 
the  capital ,  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors.  The 
Boman  town  stood  upon  the  castle-hill  (p.  521)  where  remains  of  a  temple, 
a  theatre,  and  baths  have  been  found.  From  407  to  585  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Alans,  and  from  585  to  715  by  the  Visigoths.  After  the  battle  of  Jcrex 
(p.  466;  711)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who  called  HAloikbunaQX 
Lishbuna.  In  1147  it  was,  however,  retaken  by  AffoMo  Benriqves.  who  was 
aided  by  an  army  of  Crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine.  The  bulk  of  the«e 
crusaders  were  Englishmen-,  and  thus  the  siege  of  Lisbon  is  doubly  in- 
teresting because  it  was  'the  first  instance  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  two  nations  (England  and  Portugal)  which  has  lasted  down  to  the 
present  century'  (H.  M.  Stephens). 

The  importance  of  Lisbon  began  under  AjtTonso  III.  (1248-79),  who  trans- 
terred  the  royal  residence  hither  from  Coimbra  (1260).    The  great  discov- 
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eries  made  by  the  Portagaese  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  and  later,  the  con- 
qnest  of  India  by  Francisco  S Almeida  (d.  1510)  and  Affonso  de  Albuquerque 
(1453-1515)  issned  to  the  especial  advantage  of  the  capital,  which  quickly 
became  the  richest  town  in  Europe.  The  sixty  years  of  Spanish  dominion 
(1680-1640),  the  defeats  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fleets  in  the  war 
with  Holland,  and  the  loss  of  India  were  all  hard  blows  for  Lisbon. 

The  Qreat  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  1st,  1755)  laid  half  the  city  in 
ruins  and  caused  the  death  of  30-40,000  persons.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  tidal  wave,  which  swept  the  quays  and  wrecked  the  shipping,  and  it 
was  followed  by  destructive  fires.  The  material  loss  was  estimated  at 
20,000,0002.  The  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  perceptible  in  Scotland, 
Morocco,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  most  imposing  figure  in  this  disastrous 
epoch  is  the  Marqui*  of  Ponibal^  the  powerful  minister  of  Joseph  I.  (1750-77) 
and  in  spite  of  many  errors  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  century,  who 
tried  to  elevate  Portugal  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  absolutism  and 
introduced  a  strict  observance  of  the  so-called  'mercantile  system'*  or  'ba- 
lance of  trade\  When  King  Joseph  asked  him  after  the  earthquake  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  answered  laconically:  'Sire,  bury  the  dead  and  take 
care  of  the  living\ 

The  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  brought  the  French  invasion,  the  re- 
moval of  the  royal  residence  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  Peninsular  War,  the 
loss   of  Brazil,  and  the  utter  decadence  of  Lisbon.    Since  the  end  of  the 

Eeriod  of  revolutions,  which  lasted  till  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
isbon  has  again  risen  from  a  state  of  decay  to  be  a  great  and  handsome 
city.  Not  a  little  of  this  regeneration  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  German 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cohurg.  consort  of  Queen  Maria  11.^  and  to  his 
sons ,  Peter  Y.  (1863-61)  and  LouU  I.  (1861-89). 


a.  Cidade  Baiza,  Lisboa  Occidental,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

Nearly  all  tbe  public  buildings  of  Lisbon  were  rebuilt  by  Santos 
de  CarvcUho  after  the  earthquake  of  1755.  Most  of  them  adjoin  the 
Pba9a  do  Commbbcio  (PI.  F,  5),  which  was  formerly  named  the  Ter- 
reiro  do  PaQo  after  the  royal  palace  of  *Pa?os  da  Ribeira',  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake.  It  is  called  by  the  English  Black  Horse  Square. 
On  the  E.  are  the  Ministerio  dos  Negocios  Estrangeiros  (foreign  affairs), 
the  Bolsa  or  exchange  (business-hour  3-4) ,  and  the  AlfSndega  or 
eustom-house  (business-hours  9-3),  with  its  spacious  court.  On  the 
N.  are  the  MirUsterio  do  Reino  and  the  Ministerio  de  Justi^a  e  Negocios 
Ecclesidsticos  (ministries  of  the  interior  and  of  justice),  the  Supremo 
Tribunal  or  supreme  court,  and  the  Junta  do  Cridito  PubUco  or  office 
of  the  national  debt.  To  the  W.  are  the  Ministries  of  Public  Works 
(das  Obras  Publicas)^  of  Finance  (da  Faxenda),  and  of  War  (da 
Ouerra) ,  and  also  the  Post  ^  Telegraph  Office  (p.  508).  —  On  the 
S.  side  the  square  is  open  to  the  Tagus.  The  Caes  de  Columnas, 
with  its  two  marble  columns  (now  prostrate),  affords  the  best  view 
of  the  shipping  in  the  bay  and  of  the  farther  shore  (Outra  Banda), 
with  the  castle  of  Palmella  (p.  539)  in  the  distance.  —  The  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Joseph  I.,  by  Joaquim  Machado  de  Castro,  was  erected  to 
the  king  by  his  grateful  people  in  1775;  on  the  S.  side  of  the  pedestal 
is  a  medallion  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Pra^a  do  Commercio  lies  the  regularly  built 
Oidade  Baixa  ('lower  town'),  the  site  of  which  was  probably  once 
an  inlet  of  the  Tagus,  with  a  stream  flowing  into  it  on  tbe  N.    Its 
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three  main  streets  are  the  Rua  d'Owro  (Rua  Aurea),  the  Rua  Augusta, 
aud  the  Rua  da  Praia  (Rua  Bella  da  Ralntia).  We  enter  the  Rua 
Augusta,  the  midmost  of  these  streets,  hy  the  Arco  Monumental  da 
Rua  AuguHa,  a  large  and  somewhat  clumsy  structure  with  a  clock 
aud  statues  of  Viriathus,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira 
(p.  549),  aud  Pombal.  In  the  first  cross-street,  the  Rua  Nova  de  El 
Rey  or  dos  Capelllstas,  are  the  offices  of  the  merchants,  banks, 
shipping  companies,  and  the  like.  Pomhal's  plan  was  to  limit  the 
different  occupations  to  special  streets;  thus  the  Rua  d'Ouro  and  the 
Rua  da  Prata  were  intended  for  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  the 
Rua  Augusta  for  the  cloth-dealers.  As  we  proceed  through  the  Baixa 
we  enjoy  interesting  glimpses  to  the  right  and  left  of  Lishoa  Oriental, 
with  the  cathedral  and  the  castle  of  St.  George,  and  of  the  piled-up 
houses  of  Lishoa  Occidental,  with  the  church  of  the  Carmo.  —  At 
the  N.  eTid  of  the  Rua  Aurea  and  the  Rua  Augusta  lies  the  — 

Pba9a  db  Dom  Pbdko  Quarto  (PI.  F,  4),  generally  known  as 
0  RocCOy  with  its  two  bronze  fountains  and  a  lofty  column  topped 
by  a  Statue  of  Peter  IV.  (p.  569).  On  the  base  of  this  monument, 
which  was  erected  by  two  Frenchmen,  Robert  and  DabieuXj  in  1870, 
are  figures  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Tiie  mosaic  pavement  of 
the  square  is  laid  in  a  curious  undulatory  pattern,  from  which  the 
British  sailors  call  the  Rocfo  'Roly-poly  Square'.  —  Immediately  to 
the  E.  of  the  Roclo  is  the  Pra^a  da  Figueira  (PI.  F,  4),  the  Mercado 
in  which  offers  a  busy  scene  from  6  to  10  a.m. 

The  Theatro  de  Dona  Maria  Segunda  (p.  510),  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  Rocfo,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Ta^o  dos  Estaos',  the  home  of 
the  Inquisition  from  1534  to  1820,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Earthquake  in  1755  and  again  by  fire  in  1836.  The  pediment,  con- 
taining various  sculptures,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Oil  VicenU 
(d.  ca.  1536),  the  earliest  dramatist  of  Portugal. 

Proceeding  to  the  W.  from  the  theatre,  across  the  Largo  de  Ca- 
moes  and  through  the  Rua  do  Principe,  with  the  imposing  Central 
Railway  Station  and  the  Avenida  Hotel  (p.  508),  we  reach  the  — 

*Avenida  da  Liberdade  (PI.  F,  E,  3, 1),  an  extensive  aud  shady 
promenade,  affording  charming  views  of  the  neighbouring  heights. 
At  its  beginning  stands  the  Monutnento  dos  Restauradores  de  Portugal, 
an  obelisk  98  ft.  high,  erected  in  1882  to  commemorate  the  rising 
of  Dec.  1st,  1640,  by  which  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  Intrusos'  w«« 
thrown  off  and  an  end  put  to  the  'sixty  years'  slavery'.  At  the  base 
are  bronze  figures  of  Victory  and  the  Genius  of  Liberty.  —  Inclined 
Railway  (No.  2)  to  the  Alcantara  Park,  see  p.  509. 

Inclined  Railway  No.  1,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Avenida,  leads  to  the 
Trave?sa  do  Convento  de  S&nV  Anna,  a  few  yards  to  the  "S.E.  of  which 
lies  the  spacious  Gampo  dos  Makttbes  da  Patmia  (PI.  F,  0,2),  once  the 
great  rap-fair  of  Lisbon.  To  the  S.  of  the  Campo  stand  the  new  Eteola 
Medica  (Fl.  G.  2),  with  an  anatomical  museum,  and  Ihe  BospikU  de  SSc 
Joii  (PI.  G,  3),  occupying  the  buildings  of  the  former  Jesuit  college  of 
Santo  Antao,  built  in  1757.  The  Church  of  this  college,  built  in  1579-1658 
from  the  design  of  an  Italian  named  Filippo  Terzi  and  one  of  the  mo«t 
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beautiful  Renaissance  structures'  in  Portugal ,  was  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  with  the  exception  of  the  fagade  and  parts  of  the  nave. 
The  Hospital  de  Bilhafolks  or  dos  Alienados  (PI.  F,  G,  1),  to  the  N.  of  the 
Campo,  was  opened  for  the  insane  in  1838.  —  From,  the  Campo  to  the  Bull 
Ring^  see  p.  510. 

In  the  Pa90  da  Rainha  (PI.  G,  2),  leading  to  the  N.E.  from  the  Campo 
dos  Martyres,  is  the  Palace  of  Bemposta^  built  by  Catharine  of  Braganza 
(p.  530),  who  died  here  in  1705.  It  is  now  a  military  school.  The  English 
arms   are  carved  over  the  entrance. 

In  the  extreme  N.  of  Lisbon,  */i  M.  from  the  end  of  the  Av.  de  la 
Liberdade,  lies  the  large  Fenitenciaria  Central^  built  in  1874-85. 

We  now  retnm  to  the  Rocfo  (p.  514)  and  ascend  thence  to  the 
S.W.,  through  the  busy  Rua  do  Cabmo  (PI.  F,  4),  with  Its  tempting 
shops.  At  the  top  it  meets  the  Rua  Nova  do  Almada^  coming  from 
the  Largo  do  Municipio  (p.  524)  to  the  S.  From  the  junction  the 
Rua  Gabrbtt  (PI.  F,  4 ;  formerly  Rua  do  Chiado\  named  after  the 
poet  Garrett  (p.  571),  leads  to  the  W.  It  is  the  most  animated  street 
in  Lisbon,  containing  many  shops  and  the  hotels  mentioned  at  p.  508. 
—  On  the  W.  it  ends  at  the  Largo  das  Duab  Eobbjas  (PI.  F,  4), 
with  the  Italian  Church  of  Loreto  to  the  right  and  the  church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Encama^So  to  the  left.  The  latter,  founded  in  1698,  de- 
stroyed in  1755,  rebuilt  in  1784,  and  restored  in  1873,  contains 
gome  fine  ceiling-paintings  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  by 
J.  Machado  de  Castro  (1803 ;  at  the  high-altar). 

From  the  Rua  Garrett  the  Calgada  do  Sacramento  leads  to  the  N. 
to  the  Labqo  do  Cabmo  (PI.  F,  4),  with  a  large  fountain.  On  the  E. 
side  of  this  square  stands  the  Gothic  *Igreja  doGarmo  or  NossaSen- 
hora  do  Vencimento^  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel  and 
erected  by  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  in  1389-1423,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  on  the  field  of  Aljubarrota  (p.  549).  The  earthquake  of  1755 
destroyed  the  whole  building,  except  the  outer  walls,  the  fine  pil- 
lars, and  the  apse.  It  stands  on  massive  substructures  of  masonry, 
which  gave  way  twice  during  the  erection  of  the  apse.  The  ad- 
joining Convento  do  Carmo  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Real  Associa^do 
dos  Architectos  Civis  e  Archeologos  Portuguezes,  The  church  con- 
tains the  Archseological  Mnseum  (adm.,  see  p.  511;  catalogue 
150  rs.),  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  collection  of  prehistoric,  Roman, 
and  Portuguese  antiquities,  models,  sarcophagi,  statues,  musical 
instruments,  and  minerals. 

Nave.  Gargoyle  (gargula)  from  Coimbra^  fountain,  in  the  Moorish 
style,  from  the  old  convent  of  Penha  Longa;  Arab  marble  basin  from 
Azamor;  Greek  statue  of  a  priestess;  pelourinho  (p.  524)  from  Gouto 
d'Evora;  Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  Muses. 

Tbansept.    Font;  window  from  Belem. 

Ghoir.  2306.  Sarcophagus  of  Gon^alo  de  Sousa  (i5th  cent.);  2313.  Cel- 
ebrated Hebrew  Inscription  from  the  Convento  de  Monchique  in  Oporto? 
2302.  Sarcophagus  of  the  Infante  Dom  Sancho,  son  of  King  Denis  (Din iz); 
*2300,  2301.  Sarcophagus  of  Ferdinand  7.(1376);  2304.  Sarcophagus  of  Prin- 
cess Constanta,  mother  of  Ferdinand  I.;  2291-99.  Marble  figures  (Maria  I., 
Burope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America)  and  reliefs  by  Joei  Antonio  d'Aguiar, 
originally  intended  for  a  monument  to  Queen  Maria  I.  in  front  of  the 
EstreUa  Ghurch  (p.  519);  2321.  Painted  statue  of  Affonso  VI. 

Side  Gbapbl  to  the  bioht  of  thb  Ghoib.    In  the  case  at  the  end: 
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2391.  Craeiflxion ,  »  relief  of  the  16tli  cent. ;  3393.  Etrascan  skull  from 
HarzabottOf  2998.  Head  of  Pope  John  XXII.  (d.  1334),  carved  in  wood; 
2463.  Head  of  an  Apostle.  —  In  Central  Case  A :  Fayence  and  porcelaii. 
—  Cafe  B :  Chinese  musical  instruments.  —  Case  £ :  Coins  and  medals.  — 
In  the  window-recess :  2324.  Reproduction  in  wood  of  the  tomb  of  Nuno 
Alvares  Pereira  (d.  1490;  see  p.  515),  destroyed  in  1755. 

First  Side  Chapel  to  thb  left  op  the  Choir,  now  the  meeting-room, 
with  portraits  of  Portuguese  architects  and  archeeologists,  a  view  of  Lis- 
bon in  1650,  etc.  —  The  cases  contain  remains  of  weapons,  implements, 
skulls,  and  bones  of  the  stone  and  bronze  ages. 

Second  8ii>e  Chapel  to  the  left.  Two  Roman  mosaic  pavements; 
models  and  plans  of  towns  and  buildings.  —  The  cabinets  contain  pre- 
historic bones  (1.  Skull  of  a  cave-bear,  Ursus  Spelseus),  a  collection  of 
seals,  and  a  collection  of  minerals.  —  In  the  glass-cases  are  two  well- 
preserved  mummies  from  Pern.  —  On  the  table  in  the  middle  are  MezieaB 
antiquities  (363-356.  Figures  of  Jiings). 

From  the  Rua  Garrett  (p.  515)  the  Rua  Ivens  leads  to  the  S.  to 
the  Laego  da  Bibliothbca  (PI.  F ,  4 ,  6).  On  the  E.  side  of  thu 
square,  In  an  old  Franciscan  convent,  is  the  — 

BiBLioTHSOA  PuBLiCA,  founded  in  1796  and  now  containing 
200,000  printed  vols.,  9400  MSS.,  a  cabinet  of  coins,  and  a  marble 
statue  of  Queen  Maria  I.  by  J.  Machado  de  Caitro,  Adm.,  see  p.  510. 

Among  the  MSS.  Is  a  folio  Hebrew  Bible  of  1299.  —  The  Printed  Books 
include  the  first  Mayence  impression  of  OtUenberg''s  Bible;  Cicero's  Litterae 
ad  Familiaret^  printed  at  Venice  in  1469;  a  Vita  Christi^  printed  at  Lisbon 
in  1495  •,  and  the  first  edition  of  TTie  Lusiads  of  Camoen*  (1572). 

In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Franciscan  convent  is  the  Oovemo  Civil 
(PI.  F,  4),  including  the  headquarters  of  the  police.  Opposite,  in 
the  Largo  Sao  Carlos,  is  the  Theatro  de  Sdo  Carlos  (p.  510),  anJl 
adjacent,  in  the  Rua  Antonio  Maria  Cardoso,  is  the  Theatro  de  Dona 
Amelia  (p.  510). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Largo  das  Duas  Egrejas  (p.  515)  lies  the  shady 
Praca  db  Luiz  de  Camoes  (PI.  E,  4),  with  a  monument,  by  Victor 
Bastos  (1867),  to  Luiz  de  Camffes  (Camoenf)^  the  most  celebrated 
poet  of  Portuga'. 

The  figure  of  the  heroic  singer  stands  on  a  handsome  octagonal  ped- 
estal of  a  marble-like  stone ;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  drawn  sword ,  in  Mf 
left  a  copy  of  his  masterpiece  the  'Lusiads\  a  great  national  epic  celebrat- 
ing the  noble  deeds  of  his  countrymen.  CamSes  was  born  at  Lisbon  or 
Coimbra  (p.  559)  in  1524,  studied  at  Coimbra,  went  to  Africa  and  after- 
wards (in  1553)  to  India  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  love-affair,  ani 
did  not  return  to  Lisbon  till  1570.  He  published  the  'Lusiads'  in  1572  and 
died  in  poverty  in  1580.  As  Cervantes  lost  his  left  arm  in  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  so  Cam5cs  lost  his  right  eye  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Moors;  and 
the  sculptor  has  not  tried  to  conceal  this  bodily  defect.  —  Round  the 
pedestal  are  ranged  the  statues  of  eight  other  famous  Portuguese  who  hare 
described  or  sung  the  great  discoveries  of  their  country:  the  historian 
Femao  Lopes,  the  cosmographer  Pedt-v  Nunee^  the  chroniclers  Gomez  Eamut 
d'Aturai'a^  Joao  de  Barros,  and  Ferhao  Lopes  de  Castanlieda,  and  the  poets 
Vasco  Mousinho  de  Quevedo^  Jeronymo  Corle  Real^  and  Francisco  de  8d  de 
Menezes. 

The  wire-rope  railway  mentioned  at  p.  509  leads  from  the  Pn^ 
de  Camoes  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Palace  of  the  Cortes  (p.  619)  and  the 
Estrella  Church  (p.  519).  The  Rua  do  Alecrim  descends  steeply  to 
the  S.W,^  TiH  the  I^argo  de  B^io  de  Quintella,  to  Uie  Pra^  do 
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Dnque  de  Tercedra  (p.  527),  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagns.  —  On  a 
prominent  knoll,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Largo  de  Barao  de 
Quintella ,  lies  the  church  of  Nossa  Serihora  daa  Chagca  (PI.  E,  4). 

The  broad  Rua  db  Sao  RoauB  (PI.  F,  4,  3)  ascends  from  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  Pra^a  de  Camoes  to  the  Largo  de  Sao  Roque,  where 
a  monument  commemorates  the  marriage  of  Louis  I.  with  Maria  Pia 
of  Savoy  (1862).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  square  is  the  church  of 
SEo  Boque  (PI.  F,  3) ,  a  late-Renaissance  structure  of  about  1566, 
erected  by  the  Jesuits  from  a  design  by  Filippo  Terzi  (p.  614). 

The  ornate  Interiob,  which  has  no  aisles,  may  be  visited  for  the  sake 
of  two  of  its  chapels  (good  light  desirable  ^  gacmtao  in  the  Santa  Gasa). 
The  Capella  de  Sao  Roque  (3rd  to  the  right)  ha3  charming  wall  tiles  by 
Francuco  de  Matot  (1584).  The  Oap.  de  &5o  Joao  Baptuta  (last  to  the  left) 
was  constructed  at  Rome  in  the  costliest  marbles  after  a  design  by  Van- 
vitelli,  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  shipped  to 
Lisbon.  It  contains  large  mosaics  by  Mannucci,  silver  candelabra,  columns 
of  lapis  lazuli,  and  a  handsome  altar.  In  the  choir  are  portraits  of  John  III. 
and  his  consort,  by  Bir  Anthony  More, 

The  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordiaj  in  the  adjoining  buildings  of 
the  Jesuit  convent,  has  been  the  foundling  hospital  of  Lisbon  since 
1768.  About  2000  children  (expostos)  are  annually  received  here  on 
the  i'oda  (Span,  torno ;  see  p.  452).  It  also  includes  an  asylum  for 
orphan  girls  (orfSs), 

Farther  on  the  Rua  de  Sao  Roque  passes  the  Inclined  Railway 
named  at  p.  509  and  ends  at  the  ^Alameda  de  S§kO  Pedro  de  Alcan- 
tara (PI.  E,  F,  3),  a  shady  promenade,  combined  with  a  flower 
garden  on  a  lower  level  adorned  with  busts  of  famous  men  (chiefly 
Portuguese).  The  view  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Lisbon. 
To  the  S.  are  the  bay  of  the  Tagus  and  tha  castle-hill  of  Palmella 
rp.  539);  to  the  E.,  Lisboa  Oriental  with  the  castle  of  St.  George 
(p.  521)  and  the  churches  of  Gra^a  (p.  522),  do  Monte  (p.  522), 
and  Penha  da  Franca  (p.  523);  to  the  N.,  the  high-lying  Peni- 
tentiary. At  our  feet  lie  the  Avenida  da  Liberdade,  the  Central 
Railway  Station,  the  Rocio,  and  the  Baixa.  —  The  small  church  of 
8aff  Pedro  de  Alcantara  is  embellished  with  mural  tiles. 

We  now  follow  the  Rua  de  Dom  Pedro  Quinto  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Labgo  do  Principe  Rbai<  (PI.  E,  2,  3) ,  a  large  promenade  with  a 
fountain  and  attractive  pleasure-grounds.  It  stands  on  the  highest 
part  of  Lisboa  Occidental  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  patriarchal 
church ,  built  by  John  V.,  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  1755, 
and  again  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1769.  From  the  W.  corner  we  enjoy 
a  fine  view  of  Buenos  Ayres  (p.  518),  the  Estrella  Church  (p.  519), 
and  the  Tagus.  —  This  largo  is  a  station  of  the  tramway-lines  to 
the  'Rato'  and  'RocIo'. 

From  the  Largo  do  Principe  Real  the  Rtui  da  Escola  Polytechnica 
runs  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  (PI.  E,  2),  which 
contains  an  interesting  Natural  History  Museum  (adm. ,  see  p.  511), 
an  Astronomical  Observatory  (Observatorio  Astronomico) ,  and  a 
Meteorological  Station  (Observatorio  Meteorologico  do  Infante  Dom 
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Luiz).  To  the  Polytechnic  also  belongs  the  *BotanicaI  Garden 
(open  free),  established  in  1875  and  probably  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  lower  part  of  the  garden  contains  a  magnificent  ayenue  of  palms 
and  a  most  fascinating  show  of  tropical  and  subtropical  plants.  It  is 
reached  by  a  road  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  there 
is  a  side-entrance  in  the  Rua  Nova  da  Alegria.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  garden  are  the  Estufas^  or  greenhouses. 

Beyond  the  church  of  8do  Mamede  the  Rua  da  Esoola  Poly- 
technica  ends  at  the  Labgo  no  Rato  (PI.  D,  1) ,  another  important 
tramway-station,  with  several  fine  mansions.  The  Gal^ada  de  Fabrica 
de  LouQa  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  neighbouring  *H&e  d'Agua 
(PI.  D,  1 ;  ring  at  the  green  door  No.  7,  to  the  left;  fee  200  rs.),  the 
storage  basin  of  the  old  Lisbon  aqueduct  (see  below),  situated  266  ft. 
above  the  Tagus  and  completed  in  1834.  This  *Mother  of  Water', 
one  of  the  most  impressive  structures  in  Lisbon,  consists  of  a  huge 
stone  hall ,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  reservoir,  98  ft.  long,  82  ft. 
wide ,  and  33  ft.  deep.  A  narrow  staircase  ascends  to  the  aqueduct 
itself,  in  the  form  of  a  low  gallery  with  two  water-channels,  and  to 
the  flat  roof  of  the  edifice ,  96  ft.  above  the  street  (extensive  view). 

The  Aqueduoto  daa  Aguas  Livres,  or  old  aqueduct  of  Lisbon,  16  M.  in 
length,  was  constructed  under  John  V.  in  1729-49.  It  supplies  the  town 
with  the  water  of  the  Agucu  Livres  from  a  point  near  Bellas  (p.  534).  The 
aqueduct,  which  is  partly  underground,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Alcan- 
tara at  Gampolide  (p.  607)  by  a  viaduct  V2  M .  long ,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  two  stone  causeways  leading  to  Bemfica  (p.  634).  The  largest  of  the 
36  arches  is  204  ft.  high.  As  it  approaches  the  Mae  d'Agua,  the  aqueduct 
crosses  the  attractive  Praga  das  Amoreirat  (PI.  D,  1). 

The  high-lying  part  of  the  city  to  the  W.  of  the  Largo  do  Rato 
is  named  Buenos  Ayres. 

We  follow  the  Rua  i>o  Sol  no  Rato  ,  passing  the  end  (left)  of 
the  long  Rua  de  Sao  Bento  (tramway,  see  p.  609),  and  turn  to  the 
left  into  the  Rua  do  Visconde  de  Santo  Ambrosio ,  which  leads  past 
the  church  of  Santa  Izahel  to  the  shadeless  Rua  Saraiva  de  Cab- 
VALHO  (PI.  B,  0,  2).  The  last  runs  nearly  due  W.  to  the  Cemiterio 
Occidental  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  which  lies  high  above  the  valley  of  the 
Alcintara.  This  cemetery,  also  known  as  the  Cem.  dos  Prazeres  from 
an  old  ermida,  contains  tasteful  graves  (jazigos)  and  numerous 
cypresses,  and  affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  Tagus,  Ajuda 
(p.  628),  and  the  arches  of  the  old  aqueduct.  To  the  S.,  a  little 
lower,  is  the  Cemetery  of  the  Poor.  —  We  now  retrace  our  steps  and 
follow  the  Rua  do  Patrocinlo  to  the  right  to  the  small  Cbmitbbio 
Allemao  (pi.  B,  2 ;  entr. ,  Largo  de  Josd  da  Silva  Carvalho  59), 
containing  the  graves  of  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Scandinavians.  From 
this  point  to  the  Palacio  Real,  see  pp.  526,  527. 

From  the  E.  part  of  the  Rua  Saraiva  de  Carvalho  the  Rua  Nova 
da  Estrella  descends  to  the  right  to  the  entrance  of  the  •Gbmitebio 
DOS  iNGLBZBS  (PI.  C,  2;  ring;  fee  100  rs.),  known  as  Os  Cypreski 
from  the  number  of  its  cypresses.  This  cemetery,  the  first  Pro- 
testant burial-ground  in  Portugal,  was  laid  out  in  1717  in  connection 
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with  the  Hospital  of  the  English  Factory  ('Impensis  Britanorum  et 
Batavorum').  It  contains  the  graves  of  Henry  Fielding  (1707-54), 
the  immortal  author  of  *Tom  Jones',  and  Dr,  Philip  Doddridge 
(1702-61),  the  eminent  Nonconformist  divine. 

The  gate  below  that  of  the  English  Cemetery  leads  into  the 
Passeio  Publico  da  Estrella  (PI.  0,  D,  2),  an  attractive  park.  Its  lower 
entrance  opens  on  the  Largo  da  Estrella  (PI.  0,  2,  3). 

The  'Estrella  Church,  officially  styled  the  Basilica  do  Santiasimo 
Cora^do  de  Jesus  (PI.  0,  3),  is  the  most  conspicuous  building  in 
W.  Lisbon,  just  as  Sao  Vicente  (p.  521)  is  in  E.  Lisbon.  The 
church  was  erected  in  1779-96,  on  the  site  of  the  old  convent  of 
No8»a  Serihora  da  Estrella,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  Queen  Maria  I., 
whose  prayers  for  an  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  heard.  Its  archi- 
tects, Matheus  Vicente  and  Reynaldo  Manuel  ^  took  the  church  of 
Mafra  (p.  543)  as  their  model.  The  building  material  is  limestone 
from  the  valley  of  the  Alcdntara  (p.  527).  The  facade  is  adorned 
with  numerous  allegorical  figures  and  statues  of  saints  by  J.  Machado 
de  Castro. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  Intebior  is  ornate  rather  than  artistic.  The  Siffh 
Altar  is  decorated  with  figures  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  nude 
woman  representing  Europe.  To  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Queen  Maria,  who  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1816  at  the  age  of 
82,  after  having  been  insane  for  2i  yeara.    The  Latin  inscription  is  curious. 

The  *A80KNT  OP  THB  Dome  (entr.  by  the  6th  door  to  the  right;  fee 
300  rs  )  should  not  be  omitted.  The  staircase  in  the  N.W.  tower  ascends 
to  the  flat  roof  of  the  church,  which  itself  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  We 
then  pass  through  the  double  lining  of  the  dome  into  a  gallery  round  its 
interior,  where  care  should  he  taken  not  to  disturb  the  worshippers  below 
by  loud  talking.  A  ladder  finally  leads  to  the  Lantern^  the  view  from 
which  (best  in  the  afternoon)  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  finest  in  Lisbon, 
including  the  whole  of  the  city,  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  ocean. 

We  return  by  Inclined  Railway  No.  d  (p.  509).  To  the  left,  in  the 
Largo  de  Sao  Bento  (station),  lies  the  secularized  convent  of  iSfffo 
Bento  (17th  cent.),  which  has  been  used  since  1834  as  the  Falacio 
das  C6rtes  (PI.  D,  3),  or  house  of  parliament.  It  includes  the  Camara 
dos  Senhores  Deputados  and  the  Camara  dos  Dignos  Pares  do  Reino, 
the  two  together  forming  the  Cdrtes  Oeraes  da  Nacdo  Portugueza. 
The  building  also  contains  the  National  Archiyrs  {Arehivo  Oeral 
do  Reino ;  adm.,  see  p.  510).  The  collection  is  generally  known  as 
the  Torre  do  TombOj  having  been  originally  established  in  1375  in 
a  tower  of  that  name,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  Castle  of 
St.  George  and  ultimately  (1757)  to  its  present  resting-place.  —  In 
front  of  the  palace  is  the  insignificant  bronze  statue  of  the  statesman 
Josi  Esteoam  (d.  1862),  by  Victor  Bastes  (1878). 

Not  far  off  is  the  Academia  Beal  das  Sciencias  (PI.  D,  E,  3) , 
Rua  do  Arco  de  Jesus  13,  founded  in  1779  in  a  Jesuit  convent.  Its 
Library  (adm.,  see  p.  510)  contains  60,000  volumns.  The  '^Ethno- 
logical Collection  (Museu  Ethnologico  Portuguh),  founded  by  the 
present  director,  Senhor  Jos6  Leite  de  Vasconctllos,  an  indefatigable 
collector  of  Portuguese  antiquities,    ranks  among  the  richest  and 
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Itest-arranged  in  the  world,  and  in  ike  Peninsnla  is  second  only  to 
the  collection  at  Madrid.  The  bnlk  of  the  collection  is  on  the  gronnd- 
floor ;  but  the  smaller  articles  are  temporarily  arranged  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Qeological  Museum^  on  the  first  floor.  The  inscriptions  are 
placed  in  the  cloisters  (clauatro),  belonging  to  the  Academy. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  interesting  exhibits.  Hnmao  remalu 
and  implements  from  the  ^kitchen  middens'  (Danish,  ^kjokkenmoddinger') 
of  Mugem  on  the  Tagus ,  along  with  photographs  of  the  place  in  which 
they  were  found*,  view  of  a  prehistoric  stone  quarry  at  the  month  of  the 
Gampolide  Tunnel.  Objects  found  in  the  caves  of  Peniohe  and  of  Gar- 
valhal  near  Aleobas^a ;  a  large  curved  81(0)  of  Stone  with  corded  ornamen- 
tation, from  the  Gasa  da  Moura  at  Gesareda,  and  numerous  slabs  of  slate 
with  similar  ornaments,  Roman  Bronze  Tablet^  from  the  copper  mines  of 
Aljustrel,  inscribed  on  both  sides  with  mining-regulations  tor  the  mines 
at  the  ancient  Vipaaca.  —  Fine  collection  of  prehistoric ,  Roman ,  aad 
early- Christian  antiquities  from  Algarve^  presented  by  Senhor  Estacio  da 
Veiga  of  Tavira.  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  inscriptions  are  the  still 
undeciphered  Iberian  epitaphs  on  the  rude  tombstones  from  the  Campo  de 
Ourique  in  Alemtejo  and  the  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  altars  to  the  god 
'Bndovellicns',  from  the  vicinity  of  Villa  Vifosa  (p.  541). 

A  little  to  theE.  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  EnglU\ 
College^  founded  in  1624  for  the  education  of  priests  and  attended 
by  40-50  students. 

b.  Liflboa  Oriental. 

From  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Pra^a  do  Commercio  (p.  513)  we 
enter  the  Rua  da  Princeza  (dos  Fanqueiros),  leaving  on  the  right 
the  Rua  da  Alfandega,  in  which  is  the  church  of  NosBa  Senhora  da 
Concei^So  Velha  (p.  623).  Farther  on  we  ascend  to  the  right  by  the 
Rua  da  Concei^So  (the  third  cross-street)  to  the  Largo  de  Santo  An- 
tonio da  8^,  in  which  rises  the  church  of  Santo  Antonio  da  8i 
(PI.  G,  5),  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  and  rebuilt  by  Matheus 
Vicente  in  1812.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  (1195-1231)  was  born.  —  A  little  higher  up  stands  tbe  — 

S6  Patriarchal  (Pi.  G,  5),  or  cathedral,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  Lisbon,  founded  by  Affonso  Henriques  in  1150,  tradi- 
tionally at  one  time  a  Moorish  mosque,  and  connected  with  the  Castle 
of  St.  George  by  an  underground  passage.  Boniface  IX.  invested 
it  in  1393  with  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  church.  Affonso  IV. 
restored  most  of  the  building  after  the  earthquake  of  1344,  and 
Ferdinand  I.  erected  the  present  W.  facade  in  1380.  The  earthquake 
of  1755  destroyed  the  dome,  and  the  subsequent  fire  devoured  the 
roof  and  bell-tower.  The  work  of  renovation  took  26  years.  The 
only  relics  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  14th  cent,  are  the  lower 
part  of  the  fagade,  the  first  chapel  in  the  left  aisle,  the  ambulatory 
chapels,  and  two  bays  of  the  transept.  The  two  Towers  have  been 
so  truncated  as  to  be  quite  ineffective.  In  1383  Bishop  Martinho  was 
thrown  from  the  N.  tower  by  the  mob  on  account  of  his  Spanish 
sympathies.  edbyGoO^, 

The  Intbbiob  has  little  of  interest.  The  walls  are  linld  with  blue  and 
white  tiles,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centnry.  —  The  CapeOa 
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ds  Sao  VieMie  contains  the  remains  of  St.  Vincent  (d.  304),  wjiich  were 
removed  from  Valencia  to  Gape  Sao  Vicente  (p.  543)  on  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors ,  and  afterwards  brought  hither  by  Affonso  Henriques.  The 
armorial  bearings  of  the  city,  representing  a  sailing-ship  with  two  ravens, 
refers  to  the  legend  that  ravens  escorted  the  vessel  on  its  voyage  to  Lisbon. 
—  In  the  Capilla  Mdr  rest  AflFonso  IV.  (d.  1367)  and  his  wife  Beatrice 
(Brites).  Beyond,  in  the  ambulatory,  is  an  old  episcopal  throne,  said  to 
Be  that  from  which  Affonso  administered  justice. 

The  CloUtert  are  entered  from  the  N.  side  of  the  ambulatory.  Their 
fourth  chapel  contains  the  ^Senhor  Jesus  da  Boa  Senten^a  da  Se",  a  wonder- 
veorking  crucifix. 

In  the  Rua  do  Arco  Limoeiro,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  is  the 
Aljube  (left),  a  prison  originally  erected  for  ecclesiastics  but  used 
for  women  since  1833.  —  A  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  in  the 
Labgo  do  Limoeiro  (PI.  G,  5),  is  the  Limoeiro ,  or  male  prison  of 
Lisbon.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Palacio  da  Moeda,  one  of  the 
royal  residences  in  the  14-1 5th  cent.,  where  the  Grand  Master  of 
Aviz,  afterwards  King  John  I.  (p.  500),  stabbed  Count  Andelro  in 
1383.  The  edifice,  which  has  been  used  for  a  prison  since  1495,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  earthquake. 

Beyond  the  prison  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  left,  passing  the 
church  of  8So  Thiago^  to  the  Largo  do  Contador  M6r  (PI.  G,  4), 
whence  we  proceed  by  the  Travessa  do  Funll  and  the  Rua  do  Chao 
daFelra  to  St.  Oeorge's  Oate.  Passing  through  this  without  question, 
we  enter  the  Castello  de  S£o  Jorge  (PI.  G,  4),  the  old  Moorish 
citadel,  which  also  indicates  the  site  of  the  Roman  city.  On  the 
castle-hill  Affonso  III.  (d.  1279)  built  the  Papo  de  8So  BaHholo- 
fneu ,  the  first  royal  residence  in  Lisbon ,  and  his  successor  Diniz 
(d.  1325)  the  Fa^o  da  Alca^ova.  Both  these  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  but  the  Pa^os  da  Ribeira  (p.  513)  had  already 
superseded  them  under  Emmanuel  I.  as  the  royal  residence.  The 
castle  affords  splendid  views  of  the  town  and  the  Tagus,  especially 
from  the  tree-shaded  terrace  on  the  S.  side.  With  the  permission 
of  the  officer  on  duty,  visitors  may  proceed  past  the  barracks  to  the 
elevated  esplanade ,  the  view  from  which  includes  the  line  of  the 
medi»val  walls.  —  On  the  E.  slope  of  the  castle-hill  stands  the 
small  church  of  Santa  Cruz  do  Castello  ^  with  the  highly  revered 
*Imagem'  of  St.  George.  To  the  N.  of  the  church  lies  the  Pra^a 
Nova,  to  the  N.W.  of  which  is  the  Porta  do  Sol  (now  walled  up). 
Adjoining  the  gate  is  a  marble  head  of  Martino  Afon&,  whose 
heroic  self-sacrifice  enabled  the  Christians  to  enter  here  (inscription 
of  1646). 

We  now  return  to  the  Rua  do  Chao  da  Feira  and  descend  thence 
vi4  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Fadrique  and  the  Rua  dos  Cegos  to  the  Largo  do 
Menino  Deus  (PI.  G,  4).  Thence  we  ascend  by  the  Travessa  do  A^ugue, 
the  Rua  de  Santa  Marinha,  and  the  Rua  de  Sao  Vicente  to  the  lofty, 
twin-towered  church  of  S£o  Vicente  deF6ra(Pl.  H,  4).  The  original 
church,  erected  by  Affonso  Henriques  'outside'  the  town  (p.  512), 
was  replaced  in  1682  by  the  present  late-Renaissance  edifice,  ascribed 
to  FUippo  Terzi  (?).   The  dome  fell  in  at  the  earthquake  of  1755. 
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The  facade  and  the  aisleless  interior  are  richly  adorned  with  marble. 
The  nave  is  roofed  with  lofty  barrel-vaulting.  The  baldachino  of  the 
high-altar  is  hy  J.  Machado  de  Castro,  The  remains  of  Nuno  Alvarei 
Pereira  were  removed  to  the  Capella  de  8do  Tkeotonio  after  the 
earthquake  (comp.  p.  616). 

The  Mosteiro  de  S&o  Vicente,  occupied  down  to  1773  hy 
Augustine  monks  transferred  to  Mafra  in  that  year ,  is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Cardeal  Patriarcha  de  Liahoa,  In  the  cloisters  is  the 
*Faniheon  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
from  John  IV.  (1640-56)  to  Louis  I.  (d.  1889).  Aflfonso  VL  (p.  630) 
and  Maria  I.  (p.  519)  are  buried  elsewhere.  The  Duke  of  Terceira 
(p.  527)  and  the  Duke  of  Saldanha  are  also  interred  here.  Admission 
is  obtained  for  a  fee.  —  The  *  Convent  Qarden  commands  an  exten- 
sive view. 

A  little  to  the  S.E.,  in  the  Campo  de  Santa  Clara,  stands  the 
fine  church  of  Santa  Engracia  (PI.  H,  4),  founded  in  1600  and 
restored  in  1630.  It  was,  however,  left  unfinished  and  is  now  used 
as  an  artillery  magazine.  'Endless,  like  the  building  of  Santa  En- 
gracia', and  'Obras  de  Santa  Engracia'  are  proverbial  expressions  in 
Lisbon.  —  Adjacent  lies  the  Marine  Hospital  (PI.  H,  I,  4 ;  1797). 

From  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  the  Rua  da  Infancia  ascends  to 
the  N.  to  the  Largo  da  Gra^a  (PI.  G,  H,  3,  41  which  we  follow  to 
the  S.W.,  passing  the  old  Convent  of  Gra^a  (now  barracks),  to  the 
church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gra9a  (262  ft. ;  PI.  G,  H,  3,  4).  This 
unpretending  structure ,  built  in  1556  and  rebuilt  after  the  earth- 
quake, occupies  the  top  of  the  ridge  once  called  the  Almafala,  It 
commands  a  fine  *View  of  Lisboa  Occidental  and  the  lower  town, 
but  the  harbour  is  concealed  by  the  Castle  of  St.  George. 

Imtesiob.  The  miracle-working  image  of  No$»o  Senhor  dos  Pcusos  da 
Cfraga  is  exhibited  on  Frid.  in  the  S.  transept.  The  figure  of  Christ  is 
represented  lying  under  the  Gross  and  is  believed  by  the  faithful  to  consist 
of  real  flesh  and  blood,  in  proof  of  which  the  finger-marks  of  a  sceptie 
may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  legs.  In  the  nave  is  an  image  of  Noua  Senhora 
dot  Ddres.  —  In  the  Casa  do  Capitulo  is  the  tomb  of  Afforuo  de  Albuqiierqui 
(p.  600),  and  in  the  Sacristy  is  the  monument  of  De  Pereira,  secretary  of 
state  under  Peter  II. 

We  now  return  to  the  above-mentioned  barracks  and  enter  the 
Rua  da  Gra^a  to  the  N.  Near  the  beginning  of  this  street,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Travessa  do  Monte,  leading  to  (5  min.)  the  ermida  of  NoiM 
Senhora  do  Monte  (328  ft.;  PI.  G,  H,  3).  Here  we  enjoy  a  most 
extensive  *Viow,  extending  on  the  N.E.  to  Sautarem  and  embracing 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  S.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  chapel,  built  in  1243  and  ruined  by  the  earthquake,  contains 
the  chair  of  8ao  Oens^  the  first  bishop  of  Lisbon,  which  is  held  in 
much  esteem  by  women  approaching  their  confinement. 

We  return  to  the  Largo  da  Gra^a  and  take  the  Inclined  Btiilwaff 
No.  3  (p.  509)  back  to  the  lower  town.  Or  we  may  follow  the  But 
da  Gra^a  to  its  N.  end,  pass  the  Cniz  dos  Quatro  Caminho$,  and 
then  follow  the  Estrada  da  Penha  da  Franca  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
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(20  min.)  secularized  Augustine  convent  of  Nossa  Senhora  da 
Penha  da  rran9a  (360  ft. ;  PI.  H,  1).  This  was  built  about  1597 
by  the  sculptor  Antonio  Simffes^  in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Al-Kasr  al-Kebir  (p.  630),  and  was  named  in 
honour  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  mentioned  at  p.  487.  The  church, 
restored  after  the  earthquake,  is  the  votive  church  of  the  sea-faring 
population.  It  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  fertile  hilly  district  to  the 
N.,  the  Serra  de  Cintra  and  the  Pena  (p.  536)  to  the  W.,  and  the 
Tagus  bay  to  the  S. 

From  the  Penha  da  Franga  we  may  descend  to  the  W.  to  the 
Avenida  dos  Anjos  and  proceed  thence  to  the  S.W.  to  the  tramway 
station  in  the  Largo  do  Intendente  (PI.  G,  2).  Or  we  may  follow 
the  Estrada  da  Gircumvalla^&o  to  the  S.E.,  passing  the  Cemiterio 
Oriental  (PI.  K.  1),  to  the  Oruz  de  Pedra  (PI.  K,  3). 

c.  The  Streets  by  the  Tagus  (from  E.  to  W.). 

At  the  point  where  the  Estrada  da  Circumvallagao  joins  the  line 
of  streets  along  the  river,  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Cruz  de  Pedra, 
lies  the  Asylo  de  Dona  Maria  Fia  (PI.  K,  3),  an  almshouse  estab- 
lished in  1867.  Adjacent  is  the  former  convent  of  Madre  de  Bern, 
founded  in  1508  by  Queen  Leonora,  sister  of  Emmanuel  I.  and 
■widow  of  John  II.  The  church  contains  the  tomb  of  the  foundress 
and  some  good  paintings. 

The  Calle  da  Cruz  da  Pedra  leads  hence  to  the  S.W.  to  the 
Deposito  do  AlvieUa  (PI.  I,  3,  4),  the  reservoir  of  the  conduit 
constructed  in  1869-80  to  supply  the  town  with  the  water  of  the 
AlvieUa,  near  Pernes,  a  distance  of  70  M.  Farther  on  are  the 
Estot^ao  de  Santa  Apolonia  (p.  507)  and  the  Arsenal  do  Ez^rcito 
(PI.  H,  4,  5),  a  block  of  buildings  begun  in  1726  and  finished  by 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal  In  1760.  It  now  accommodates  a  military 
magazine  and  the  Commando  Oeral  da  ArtHheria,  On  the  first  floor 
of  the  main  building  are  five  fine  Salas  d! Armas  containing  the 
Abtillbry  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  511).  To  the  Arsenal  belong  a 
Weapon  Factory,  and  a  Gun  Foundry  (Fundi^&o  de  Canhdes)  in  the 
Campo  de  Santa  Clara  (p.  522 ;  adm.  by  permit  from  the  Commando 
Geral). 

Passing  through  several  narrow  streets,  we  reach  the  Rua  da  Al- 
PANDEGA  (PI.  G,  5),  named  after  the  cusiom-house,  which  flanks  it 
on  the  S.  Here  stands  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Concei9fto 
Velha  (PI.  cv ;  G,  5).  The  magnificent  facade ,  with  its  door  and 
windows  in  the  richest  'Manoelino'  or  *Emmanuel'  style  (p.529)j  was 
the  fagade  of  the  S.  transept  of  the  old  church.  On  the  pillar  in  the 
middle  of  the  portal  is  a  statue  of  St.  Michael.  In  the  pediment 
above  appears  the  Virgin,  with  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  founder  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Miguel  Contreiras,  and  several  prelates  on  one 
side,  and  King  Emmanuel,  Queen  Maria  with  her  children,  and 
Queen  Leonora  on  the  other  side.  —  A  few  yards  to  the  E.  of  this 
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point  is  the  Trayessa  dos  Blcos,  leading  to  tlie  Raa  dos  Bacallioelros. 
Here  stands  the  Casa  dos  Bicos,  built  in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  L  by 
Braz,  a  son  of  Affonso  de  Albuquerque.  It  used  also  to  be  Galled  the 
Casa  dot  Diamantes,  from  the  facetted  stones  of  the  fa^de. 

Farther  on  is  the  Pra^a  do  Commercio  (p.  513),  to  the  N.W.  of 
which  lies  the  Labgo  do  Munioipio  (PI.  F,  5),  or  Largo  do  Pelourinho, 
a  handsome  square  overlooked  by  the  lofty  buildings  of  upper  Lis- 
bon. The  Palacio  do  MurUcipio  (town-hall),  on  its  E.  side,  was  built 
in  1865-80  by  M.  Dom.  Parente  da  8'dva;  it  contains  a  handsome 
staircase  and  a  richly  decorated  hall.  The  church  of  Sfto  Julii^o,  in 
the  N.E.  corner  of  the  square,  dates  from  the  12th  cent,  but  was 
rebuilt  after  the  earthquake.  It  contains  the  Chapel  of  the  Germani 
(S.  transept)  and  the  silver  christening  bowl  of  King  Sebastian.  — 
The  spiral  column  in  the  midst  of  the  square  is  the  so-called  Pe- 
Icurinho,  or  pillory,  also  known  as  the  Forca  dos  Fidalgos  from  the 
many  nobles  executed  here.  The  numerous  ^pelourinhos'  of  Portugal 
refer,  like  the  Roland  columns  of  Lower  Germany,  to  the  juris- 
diction claimed  by  the  towns. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Largo  do  Municipie  stretches  the  Marine 
Arsenal  (PI.  F,  5),  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by  a  ^licenga' 
from  the  Inspector.  It  includes  wharves,  a  dry  dock,  and  a  naval 
yard  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  (Dep6sito  Geral  da  Fazenda  da 
Armada).  On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  is  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  Sala  do  Kisco  contains  the  Museu  Naval  (adm. ,  see 
p.  511).  —  Sulphivr  Spring y  see  p.  509. 

To  the  W.  the  Rua  do  Arsenal  ends  at  the  Laroo  do  Gobfo 
Santo  (PI.  E,  5),  with  the  Convent  and  College  of  the  IrUh  Domini- 
cans,  founded  in  1641.  Here  the  tramway  skirting  the  Tagus  forks 
into  the  inner  and  outer  lines  (comp.  p.  527). 

The  Inner  Tramway  Line  passes  under  the  Rua  do  Alecrim 
(p.  616)  and  follows  the  Rua  de  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Largo  de  Sao 
Paulo  (PI.  E,  5),  with  its  handsome  bronze  fountain.  Farther  on 
it  passes  (left)  the  Casa  da  Moeda,  or  Mint,  and  (right)  the  Inclined 
Railway  No,  5  (p.  509)  and  reaches  the  Largo  do  Conde  Barao  (PL 
D,  4).  Here  diverges  the  tramway  to  the  Rate  (p.  518),  running  to 
the  right  (N.)  through  the  Rua  de  Sao  Bento.  We  descend  to  the 
S.W.  through  the  Rua  de  Vasco  da  Gama,  pass  near  the  EstagcHo  de 
Santos  (p.  608),  and  ascend  the  Calgada  de  Santos  to  the  Largo  de 
Santos  (PI.  0,  4),  with  the  church  of  that  name.  —  A  little  farther 
on  is  the  Largo  das  Janellas  Verdes,  with  a  tasteful  fountain-group 
of  Venus  and  Cupid.   On  the  S.  side  of  this  square  stands  the  — 

*  Museu  Nacional  das  Bellas  Artes  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  opened  in 
1884  (adm.,  see  p.  511);  when  the  main  door  is  closed,  visitors 
enter  through  the  garden  by  the  entrance  to  the  barracks  to  the  left. 
The  building,  the  old  Casa  das  Janellas  Verdes  ('green  windows') 
occupied  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.    The  museum  contains  a  valuable  art-industrial 
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collection  and  a  somewhat  unsifted  gallery  of  about  1000  pictures 
by  ancient  and  modem  masters.  Some  of  tbese  came  from  the 
former  gallery  in  the  Franciscan  convent  (p.  616)  and  others  from 
Itie  collection  of  Prince  Ferdinand  in  the  Pa^o  das  Necessidades 
(p.  526).   A  catalogue  is  in  preparation. 

Ground  Floor.  Saloon  with  plaster-casts.  —  Saloon  with  furniture  and 
wood-carvings  of  Portuguese  and  Flemish  origin.  —  Two  saloons  contain- 
ing the  Conde  do  Carvalhida's  picture-collection.  —  We  pass  through  a 
room  decorated  with  cabinets  and  sculptures,  and  ascend  the  Side  Staircase 
to  the  -- 

Entresol,  where  six  rooms  are  devoted  to  Drawings.  —  We  may  either 
^ascend  this  staircase  farther  to  the  first  floor,  which  we  reach  at  the  last 
of  the  rooms  described  below,  or  we  may  return  to  the  entrance  and  ascend 
the  Grand  Staircase. 

First  Floor.  —  Room  A  (Modern  Pictures).  To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance :  895.  A.  Dumaresg,  Review  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.); 
713.  H.  Coroenne^  Henri,  Due  de  Guise,  at  the  parliament  of  Blois;  894. 
V.  Chavet^  Henri  III.  of  Prance  amid  his  favourites;  743.  Q.  Marqtterie^ 
Toilette  of  Phryne-,  623.  A.  Mnfioz  Degrain^  Othello  and  Desdemona;  103. 
A.  de  Andrade^  Landscape ;  359,  360.  Simpson.  Queen  Haria  n.  da  Gloria 
and  Duke  August  of  Leuchtenberg,  her  first  liusband.  —  Room  B  (Modern 
Pictures).  900.  M.  Q.  Hispaleto^  Orphans;  881.  Antonio  de  Sequeira  (p.  ^), 
Foundation  of  the  CasaPia  at  Belem  (allegory);  889.  F.  Lahmeyer,  Tangerine 
beggar;  opposite,  897.  A.  Serres^  Persecution  of  heretics  in  the  16th  cent.; 
555,  556.  A.  II,  ae  Fonseca^  Copies  of  Raphael  and  Domenichino. 

Room  C  (Various  Schools).  To  the  right:  SeqneirOy  497.  Grant  of  the 
Portuguese  Constitution  in  1820  (sketch  in  colours),  118.  St.  Bruno  at  prayer; 
752.  J.  A.  Duck(;i),  Camp ;  119.  Franc.  Vieira  de  MaUos  (o  Lusitano),8i.  Aug- 
ustine; 139.  Aff.  Masucd^  Annunciation;  575.  H.  Bigaud^  Card.  Polignac; 
468.  J.  Feme/,  Harbour;  125.  Vieira  de  Mattos^  Virgin  of  the  Rosary t  560. 
Seb.  Ricci,  Crucifixion;  817.  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence^  The  temptation;  467.  J. 
Vernet,  Shipwreck.  —  Room  D  (Flemish  School).  To  the  right:  628.  Adriaen 
van  Ostade^  Peasants  dancing;  581.  Rubens^  Perseus  and  Andromeda  (col- 
oured sketch  fir  the  picture  at  the  Prado,  p.  80);  735.  P.  Mignard^  Isa- 
bella of  Orleans,  Duchess  of  Guise;  763.  From  Frcmcken^  Autumn;  opposite, 
872.  A.  van  OstadCy  Peasants. 

Room  E.  To  the  right:  599.  Josepha  d'Ayalla  (d'Obidoe),  Marriage  of 
fit.  Catharine  (1847);  889.  Zurbaran,  St.  Francis  at  prayer;  888.  Carlo  Doici^ 
Annunciation;  627,  813.  J.  D.  de  ffeem,  Still-life;  455.  Venetian  School  {iQih 
cent.).  Page  teaching  a  child  to  walk ;  453  Sanchez  Coello  (?),  Portrait  of 
a  princess;  719.  Juan  Ant.  Escalante^  Vision  of  St.  Francis;  751.  Valdes^ 
fit.  Vincent  Ferrer;  143.  J.  Courtois  (Bourgwgnon)^  Battle;  869.  A.  van  der 
Jjf^eer,  Moonlight -scene;  524  In  the  style  of  Tenters  the  Younger^  Peasant 
interior;  570.  Rembrandt  {1)^  Descent  from  the  Cross  (sketch);  567.  P.  Neefs^ 
Church  interior;  574.  Ferd.  Bol^  Rabbi;  526.  Tenters  the  Younger (^\  Boors; 
537.  Spanish  School  (17th  cent.),  Cardinal ;  543.  School  of  Rubens,  Daughter 
of  Herodias. 

Room  F.  788.  L.  Cranach,  Daughter  of  Herodias ;  61.  Unknoum  Master 
(IBlh  cent.).  Two  angels  with  St.  Veronica's  napkin.  —  697.  Netherlandish 
School  (16th  cent.),  Triptych,  with  the  Mater  Misericordi«  in  the  centre; 
on  the  wings,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  with  King  Emmanuel  and  John 
the  Baptist  with  the  pope  (f^om  Madeira);  on  the  outside,  SS.  Sebastian 
Christopher,  Peter,  and  Paul.  —  661.  Unknown  Master  (17th  cent.),  Portrait 
of  a  nian. 

Room  G  (chiefly  Italian  Pictures).  To  the  right:  573.  Qcvrofalo,  Virgin 
and  Child;  542.  Andrea  del  Sartoi^^^  Portrait;  *107.  Flemish  Master  (begin- 
ning of  the  16th  cent).  Virgin  in  prayer:  458.  Bern.  Z«m»(?),  Bearing  of 
the  Cross;  iW.  Lod.  MazzoHno^  Holy  Family;  6^0.  Rosso,  Card.  Octaviano 
Ubaldino;  882,  8H3.  Flemish  School  (16th  cent.),  Betrayal  of  Christ,  Christ 
before  Pilate ;  461.  School  of  Raphael .  Allegory  of  Patience;  IH.  Antonello  da 
MesHnaO),  Crucifixion;  546.  H.  Holbein  the  Younger  0,  more  probably  School 
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of  QuenHn  Matufi),  Virgin  and  ChUd;  571.  af^asHano  del  Piombo(y),  Pieta; 
828.  A.  Durer,  St.  Jerome  (1521);  568.  Raphad^  St.  Nicholas  reauscitat- 
ing  three  boys  (part  of  the  predella  of  an  altar-piece,  painted  in  1600  bnt 
now  destroyed,  with  the  Coronation  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  from 
Gitt^  di  Gastello);  547.  Pentgino{l),  Virgin  and  ChUd;  541.  Bchool  of  Zeoii. 
da  Vind,  Christ;  459.  School  of  Raphael,  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child. 

Booms  H,  I,  and  J  contain  works  of  the  early-Portnguese  school,  not 
yet  finally  numbered  and  arranged.  Frey  Carles^  677.  Annunciation;  677. 
Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin  after  the  Resurrection;  83.  Ascension;  S^ 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  211.  The  Good  Shepherd;  no  number,  Pentecost. 
Master  of  Sdo  Bento^  4-7.  Visitation,  with  allegorical  figures  of  Charity, 
Poverty,  and  Hnmility,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Christ  among  the  Doctors.  Velatco  da  Coimhra^  8-15.  Life  of  the  Madonna; 
80.  Beautiful  Madonna  in  a  garden,  waited  on  by  angels.  UnJcnovon  Maxten 
(16th  cent.),  222  Madonna  and  Child,  to  whom  two  angels  offer  a  lily  and 
strawberries;  252.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Dominic,  with  Prince  John 
and  Prince  Affonso  (wings  of  No.  222) ;  678,  679.  Madonna  enthroned  dis- 
pensing justice,  with  S8.  Julita  and  Daniel;  no  numbers,  Legend  of  Sao 
Ji^o  and  his  knight,  Pelayo  Perez  Correa;  Portrait  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 
Here  also  is  a  triptych  ascribed  to  Memling  (?),  with  the  Adoration  of  the 
Child,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

The  next  Two  Boous  contain  glass,  porcelain,  and  fayence,  chiefly  of 
Portuguese  origin,  and  also  three  reliefs  in  the  Bobbia  style,  attributed 
to  Niculoto  da  Pisa.  In  a  side- room  are  wooden  and  terracotta  figures 
(18th  cent.),  from  the  representations  of  the  Nativity  erected  at  Christmas. 
—  The  following  Boom  contains  church-plate,  processional  crosses,  the  pri- 
vate altar  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  pax,  chalices^  monstrances,  etc.  —  In  the  Last 
Boohs  are  ecclesiastical  vestments,  embroideries,  hangings,  carpets,  etc. 

The  tramway  continues  to  run  towards  the  W.,  with  occasional 
views  of  the  river  on  the  left,  to  the  attractive  Pra^a  d' Armas  (PI.  A,  4). 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Pra^a  d' Armas  is  the  high-lying  Labgo 
DAS  Nbcessidadbs  (PI.  A,  3,  4),  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by 
an  obelisk  with  a  fountain.  Opposite  is  the  main  fagade  of  the 
Palacio  Eeal  (PI.  A,  3,  4)  or  PaQo  das  Necessidades ,  the  residence 
of  King  Cbarles  I.  The  building  was  erected  by  John  V.  in  1743-50 
on  the  site  of  the  ermida  of  Nosm  Serihora  das  Necessidades ,  whose 
miracle-working  image  was  called  upon  *in  time  of  need'.  The 
palace  and  its  beautiful  park ,  the  Tapada  das  Necessidades,  are  not 
shown  to  the  public.  Most  of  the  art-treasures  formerly  here  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Museu  Nacional  (p.  524),  the  principal  ex- 
ceptions being  Holbein  the  Elders  Fountain  of  Life  and  a  fine  triptych 
by  Herri  met  de  Bles.  Orders  for  the  palaces  at  Cintra  (p.  535)  are 
issued  at  the  *Administra5ao'.  The  statues  of  SS.  Philip  Neri  and 
Francis  on  the  facade  of  the  Palace  Chapel  are  by  an  Italian  sculptor 
named  Giusti. 

The  first  Cortes  were  held  in  the  Kecessidades  Palace  in  1820.  Qneen 
Maria  II.  da  Gloria,  the  wife  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  died  here  in  1858;  and 
at  the  end  of  1861  her  three  sons  —  Peter  V.  (Nov.  11th),  Prince  Ferdinaad, 
and  Prince  John  —  were  also  carried  oflF  here  by  typhus  fever.  Queen 
Stephanie,  wife  of  Peter  V. ,  died  here  a  little  later.  On  Christmas  Day, 
1861,  as  Prince  John  lay  dying,  the  magistrates  of  Lisbon  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  yonng  King  Louis  I. ,  praying  him  to  leave  the  fatal  palace.  Ths 
king  complied  and  was  escorted  the  same  night  to  the  palace  of  Caziai 
(p.  588)  by  thousands  of  men  carrying  torches. 

From  the  Necessidades  Palace  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E., 
across  the  Largo  do  Rilvas  and  along  the  Oal^ada  das  Necessidades,    I 
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skirting  the  wall  of  tlie  royal  park,  to  the  Cemiterio  Allemdo  and  the 
Cemiterio  Occidental  (p.  618). 

Beyond  the  Prasad' Armas  the  tramway  reaches  the  vaulted-over 
Alcdntara^  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  old  town,  and  crosses 
the  tracks  of  the  Loop  Railway,  The  street  to  the  N.  leads  to  the 
large  Quarries  to  the  W.  of  the  Alcantara,  the  marhle-like  limestone 
of  which  has  long  been  used  by  the  builders  of  Lisbon.  —  A  little 
farther  on,  the  inner  and  outer  tramway  lines  reunite  in  the  suburb 
of  Alcantara,  near  the  high-lying  Ermida  of  Santo  Amaro,  a  sin- 
gular Renaissance  dome-covered  building  begun  in  1549.  On  the  S. 
side  is  an  open  cloister,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  rich  tiles. 

From  Alcantara  to  Af'ttda  and  Bdem,  see  below. 

The  OuTEE  Tramway  Line  ,  skirting  the  Tagus  and  affording  a 
series  of  fine  views ,  leads  from  the  Largo  do  Corpo  Santo  (p.  624), 
past  the  H6tel  Central  (p.  608),  to  the  Pra^a  do  Duque  da  Terceira 
(PI.  E,  6).  Here  rises  a  bronze  statue  of  the  brave  General  Villa  Flor, 
Dvque  de  Terceira,  who  roused  the  Azores  (Terceira)  to  revolt  during 
the  Miguelite  reign  of  terror  and  marched  triumphantly  on  July  24th, 
1833,  from  Algarve  to  the  liberated  Lisbon  (comp.  p.  569).  The 
statue,  erected  in  1877,  is  by  Jos^  Simoes  d'Almeida. 

Beyond  this  point  the  river  is  skirted  by  the  Ruado  VinteeQuatro 
de  Julho  (PI.  A-E,  4,  6),  formerly  named  the  Aterro,  a  wide  boule- 
vard reclaimed  from  the  Tagus  and  planted  with  trees.  The  new 
harbour-works  (p.  512)  to  the  left  include  a  broad  quay  and  large 
docks.  To  the  right  is  the  Mercado  do  Vinte  e  Quatro  de  Julho  (PI.  E,  5), 
with  its  spacious  glass  pavilions,  presenting  a  very  animated  scene 
in  the  early  morning.  In  the  middle  is  the  flsh-market.  The  fish  are 
sold  by  auction  opposite,  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  market  is  the  charming  Pra^a  do  Marquez 
de  S^  da  Bandeira  (PI.  E,  5),  with  a  bronze  statue,  by  Giovanni 
Ciniselli,  of  the  Marquiz  de  8a  da  Bandeira  (1795-1876 ;  p.  674). 
—  To  the  left  lies  the  new  Esta^do  Caes  do  SodrS  (PI.  D,  5 ;  p.  608), 
the  starting-point  of  the  railway  to  Belem  and  Cascaes. 

Farther  on,  the  tramway  passes  the  EstacQo  de  Santos  (PL  C,  4), 
the  Rua  de  Vasco  da  Gama  (p.  624) ,  and  numerous  mills  and  fac- 
tories, uniting  with  the  inner  line  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alcantara 
valley  (see  above). 

d.   Ajuda  and  Belem. 

AJuda  is  reached  from  Alcantara  (see  above)  by  the  Cal^ada  da  Tapada, 
leading  to  the  N.W.  along  the  park  (IV2  M.) ,  or  from  the  Praoa  de  Dom 
Fernando  in  Belem  by  the  Calgada  d' Ajuda ,  running  to  the  N.E.  (V4  M.). 
A  third  street  connects  Ajuda  with  the  Pra^a  de  Vasco  da  Oama  (p.  529) 
in  Belem.  —  The  Pago  de  Belem  is  in  the  Praca  de  Dom  Fernando;  the 
chureh  of  Santa  Maria  and  the  Casa  Pia  lie  V4  M.  to  the  W.,  in  the  Praca 
de  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  station  of  the  Tbamwat  mentioned  at  p.  509.  The 
Belem  station  on  the  Casoabs  Railway  (R  59c)  adjoins  the  Praga  de  Dom 
Fernando.  The  Torre  de  Belem  stands  halfway  between  the  stations  of 
Belem  and  Pedroujos.  —  The  church  at  Belem  is  closed  from  9  to  2.30. 

Beyond  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  outer  lines  at  Alcantara 
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(p.  527)  the  tramway  continues  to  run  towards  the  W.  through  the 
suburb  of  Junqueira,  passing  the  Colegio  BrasUeiro  and  skirtiAg 
the  Novo  Reiiro  (Praia  de  Junqueira),  To  the  right  are  several 
attractive  country-houses ;  to  the  left  is  a  Cordoaria  or  ropery. 

On  reaching  Belem  (Brit,  vice-consul),  we  follow  the  long  Boa 
de  Junqueira  to  the  PRA9A  db  Doh  Fbbnando.  On  the  N.  side  of 
this  square,  at  the  comer  of  the  Gal^ada  d' Ajuda,  lies  the  Pa90  de 
Belem,  built  about  1700  by  the  Counts  d'Aveiro,  bought  by  JohnY. 
(1706-50),  and  now  usually  occupied  by  the  royal  family.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Quinta  de  Baixo  in  distinction  to  the  Quinta  de  Oinu, 
situated  a  litde  to  the  N.   Near  it  is  the  PicadeirOj  or  riding-school. 

The  monoton  us  OAL9ADA  d'Ajuda  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the  inter- 
esting Depdiito  das  Carruagena  Eeaes^  or  royal  coach-houses  (adm.  on 
application  to  the  superintendent). 

The  most  interesting  state-carriages  are  that  of  Philip  III.  (1619);  ant 
other  of  1666 •,  the  bridal  chariot  of  Peter  n.  and  his  wife;  the  chariot 
(made  at  Pari'?  in  1665)  given  hv  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Princess  of  Saroy  on 
her  marriage  with  Affonso  VI. ;  two  of  John  V.  (1727  and  1708),  the  latter 
of  which  was  used  at  the  marriage  of  the  present  king.  Donkey-carriages; 
carriages  for  children;  old  cabriolets.  The  'seges'  were  in  use  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  century.  —  Here  also  are  kept  the  vehicles  on 
which  the  images  of  saints  are  borne  through  the  streets  on  high  festivals. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  street  stands  the  royal  Palace  of  Ajuda, 
splendidly  situated  on  the  hill  above  Belem  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Queen -Dowager  Maria  Pia.  It  was  begun  in  1816-26  by  John  VI. 
but  has  never  been  finished.  The  main  facade  is  turned  towards  the 
E.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Aid  (*ajuda') 
that  formerly  stood  on  the  site.    Visitors  are  seldom  admitted. 

The  vestibule  contains  44  lifesize  marble  statues  by  /.  Machado  de  Castro 
and  others.  The  state-rooms  are  hung  with  pictures  by  Hieron,  BmA 
(Temptation  of  8t  Antbony),  Cyrillo  Machado^  Seqneira^  and  Tdborda  Ywra 
Portuenu.  The  Sal  a  de  Tocha.  the  largest  room  (E.  side),  contains  scenes 
from  the  life  of  John  IV.  by  Tdborda;  in  the  Sala  de  Addibncia  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  return  of  John  VI.  from  BrazU.  Court  receptions  are 
held  in  the  Sala  das  Bxijamaos  (^kissing  hands').  —  The  well-arranged 
LiBRABT  contains  a  collection  of  costly  Church  Plate  from  Belem  (see  above), 
wrought  from  the  first  gold  brought  home  by  Vasco  da  Oama  from  India. 
Here,  too,  are  the  sword  of  Nunc  Alvares  Ptreira  (p.  516),  a  ^gorgeUm' 
(gorget)  of  Francis  I.  of  Prance,  and  several  trophies. 

Nearly  opposite  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  palace  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Botanic  Garden  (if  closed,  the  visitor  should  send  in  his  card 
to  the  Director ;  fee  to  the  superintendent  100  rs.).  At  the  entrance 
of  the  lower  garden  are  the  statues  of  two  warriors ,  excavated  »t 
Lezenho  (p.  504)  in  1785  and  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  Above  the 
gate  are  the  busts  of  two  Roman  emperors.  The  fountain  is  adorned 
with  figures  of  all  manner  of  creeping  things.  By  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  shady  upper  garden  is  a  statue  in  Roman  imperial  dress. 

From  the  Botanic  Garden  a  sunny  street  descends  to  the  S.W. 
to  the  insignificant  church  of  8d,o  Joti  or  Memoria^  founded  on 
Sept.  3rd ,  1760  ,  on  the  spot  where  King  Joseph  I.  had  been  shot 
at  and  wounded  two  years  before. 
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The  Duke  of  Aveiro,  tlie  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  and  the 
Count  of  Atouguia  were  found  guilty  of  this  crime  and  were  executed 
here,  along  with  four  subordinate  conspirators,  ten  days  after  the  attempt. 
Their  bodies  were  burned  and  their  ashes  scattered  in  the  Tagus.  Pombal 
used  the  opportunity  to  implicate  the  Jesuits  and  to  expel  that  order  from 
Portugal,  and  they  on  their  side  stigmatised  the  whole  affair  as  a  sham 
plot  arranged  by  the  marquis.  —  The  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Aveiro  was 
torn  down,  while  its  site  was  strewn  with  salt  and  forbidden  to  be  used  for 
any  other  building.  The  spot,  near  the  Pa^o  de  Belem,  now  almost  con- 
cealed by  small  house*',  is  still  marked  by  a  column. 

The  street  ends  at  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  Pra^a  de  Vasco 
da  Gama,  with  the  once  famous  Hieronymite  convent  of  Belem. 

The  **Gonvento  dos  Jeronymos  de  BeUm  (i,e.  Bethlehem)  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  Seamen* 8  Home,  founded  hy  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator.  Vasco  da  Gama  here  spent  the  night  before  he  started 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery  (July  8th,  1497),  and  here  he  was  received 
by  Emmanuel  I.  on  his  return  in  1499.  The  king  had  vowed  to  erect 
here  a  convent  to  the  Virgin  if  the  enterprize  were  successful,  and 
he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  explorer's  return.  The  general  design  of  the  convent  was  furnished 
by  Boutaca^  an  architect  of  whose  work  we  have  other  specimens  at 
Setubal  (p.  539);  its  execution  and  details  were  due  to  the  great 
master  JodLo  de  Castilho  (ca.  1490-1581),  who  undertook  the  super- 
intendence of  the  building  in  1517.  In  1551  John  III.  discontinued 
the  work. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  convent  in  1834 ,  its  buildings  were 
assigned  to  the  Casa  Pia ,  an  orphanage  established  by  Maria  I.  in 
the  castle  at  St.  George  (p.  521).  The  increasing  number  of  pupils 
necessitated  (1859)  large  additions  in  the  shape  of  dormitories, 
schoolrooms,  and  baths;  and  these  were  erected  from  a  very  un- 
satisfactory design  by  the  painters  Rambois  and  Cinati.  The  upper 
floor  of  the  S  .wing  was  restored  in  a  kind  of  'Emmanuel  style'  and 
provided  with  a  large  central  tower.  The  latter  collapsed  in  1878, 
and  is  to  be  re-erected.  In  spite  of  these  disfigurements ,  the  ex- 
tensive edifice,  built  of  the  fine  white  limestone  from  the  Alcantara 
valley  (p.  527),  still  produces  a  very  impressive  effect. 

The  Abghxtbctubal  Stylb  of  the  building  is  the  so-called  Arte  Mano' 
elina,  or  style  of  Emmanuel,  which  came  into  vogue  about  1480  and  is  so 
named  after  King  Emmanuel  I.  (1495-1521^  comp.  p.  500),  surnamed  the 
Fortunate  (o  VeiUuroto).  To  this  great  monarch  is  due  a  large  number  of 
similar  buildings,  not  only  in  Portugal  itself  but  also  in  its  colonies.  It  may 
be  called  a  kind  of  'Gothic  Transition  style'  and  is  a  late  and  exuberantly 
rich  development  of  Gothic,  the  details  of  which  have  been  largely  borrowed 
from  the  decorative  forms  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  from  the  sumptuous 
buildings  of  India,  and  from  the  Moors  (the  last  mainly  in  the  S.  part  of 
Portugal).  This  blended  style  is  often  fantastic  and  has  a  decided  tend- 
ency to  over -elaboration ,  but  it  is  interesting  even  in  its  extravagances. 
It  was  ultimately  replaced  by  the  Renaissance  style  introduced  by  the 
colony  of  French  sculptors  at  Goimbra  (ca.  1530),  by  the  Jesuit  style  under 
John  III.,  and  by  the  forms  of  the  late-Renaissance  of  Italy  favoured  during 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  domination. 

The  church  of  *Santa  Mabia,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  monas- 
tery, is  the  burial-place  of  Emmanuel  and  his  successors,   and  is 
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celebrated  for  tlie  gorgeous  architecture  of  its  S.  facade.  The  superb 
*Main  Entrance,  39  ft.  wide  and  104  ft.  high,  was  designed  by  Joao 
de  Castilho  and  is  lavishly  adorned  with  sculptures  by  Master  Ni- 
cholas, *the  Frenchman'  (p.  561).  It  is  framed  by  two  buttresses 
and  a  large  circular  arch.  Above  is  a  wealth  of  pinnacles,  niches,  and 
balconies ;  and  at  the  very  top,  rising  over  the  beautiful  open  parapet 
of  the  roof,  is  a  canopy  surmounted  by  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ 
(p.  554).  Below,  on  a  corbel  between  the  doors,  is  a  statue  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  (or  Henry  the  Navigator?).  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  this  portal 
*very  impressive  and  pleasing,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  against 
its  taste',  and  he  notes  its  similarity  in  design  and  detail  to  the 
chapel  at  Roslin  (see  Baedeker  9  Great  Briiainy  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  portal  are  lofty  round-headed  windows.  The  rest  of  the 
S.  facade  is  simpler,  with  the  exception  of  the  elaborate  cornice  and 
parapet.  The  Choky  built  by  Diogo  de  Torsalva  in  1551  to  replace 
the  small  original  choir,  is  very  plain  in  style. 

The  W.  Portal^  sadly  mutilated  on  the  construction  of  a  portico 
which  was  afterwards  removed,  is  also  freely  adorned  with  sculptures. 
On  the  arch  are  the  royal  arms,  below  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings ;  on  the  jambs,  beneath  rich  canopies,  are 
groups  of  King  Emmanuel  with  St.  Jerome  and  Queen  Maria  with 
John  the  Baptist.  Of  the  Towers  of  the  W.  fagade  that  to  the  S.  has 
alone  been  completed,  and  it  is  disfigured  with  an  inharmonious 
dome  added  at  the  'restoration*  in  place  of  the  original  conical  root 

The  Iktbbiob  (open  till  2.80  p.m.),  303  ft.  long  and  82  ft.  high,  consists 
of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  high-choir  at  the  W.  end,  a  transept  without  aisles, 
and  a  semicircular  apse.  The  nave  and  aisles  together  are  74  ft.  across  \ 
the  superb  transept  is  95  ft.  long  and  62  ft.  wide.  There  are  two  chapels 
on  the  groundfloor  of  the  towers ,  adjoined  by  other  two  below  the  pro- 
jecting high-choir  (eoro  alio).  The  hold  groining  of  the  nave  is  supported 
by  two  massive  piers  at  the  crossing  and  by  six  other  slender  and  ornate 
pillars,  the  two  W.  of  which  rise  from  the  high-choir.  Almost  all  the  light 
is  admitted  through  the  portal  and  through  the  8.  windows  with  their 
fantastic  rosettes ;  and  the  general  effect  is  pleasant  and  reposeful. 

In  the  K.  aisle  are  twelve  CortfessionaU,  which  are  also  accessible  from 
the  cloisters  (see  below).  —  The  K.  chapel  of  the  transept  contains  a 
lifelike  Figure  of  St.  Jerome,  of  which  Philip  n.  is  reported  to  have  said 
*£stoy  esperando  que  me  habla'  (I  am  waiting  for  it  to  speak  to  me).  — 
The  Renaissance  capella-mdr  is  entered  through  a  magnificent  arch,  with 
richly  adorned  Pulpite  on  each  side  of  it.  To  the  right  and  left,  in  recesses 
and  borne  by  elephants,  are  the  small  Sarcophagi  of  Emnumvel  and  Qum 
Maria,  John  IV.  and  Queen  Oaiharine  of  Austria.  The  'Cardinal-King'  Seitrfy 
Affomo  Yl.y  Catharine  of  Braganta  (1688-1705),  wife  of  Charles  IL  of  Bag- 
land  ,  and  other  royal  personages  ane  interred  in  the  chapel  beyond  the 
capella-m6r.  In  the  two  side-chapels  lie  the  eight  Children  of  Johit  III. 
Here,  too,  is  the  cenotaph  of  King  Sebastian,  who  disappeared  without  trace 
at  the  battle  of  Al-Easr  alEebir  (1578).  The  remains  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
and  Camoens  have  lain  here  only  since  1880.  The  scenes  from  tha  Passioo, 
in  the  apse,  are  by  ChristovSo  Lopet  (1516-1600).  —  The  Coro  Alto  (entr., 
see  below)  has  beautiful  *IUHaiuaH€e  Stalls  of  1560,  with  exquisite  paaeli. 

The  door  next  the  W.  portal  of  the  church  leads  to  the  Casa  Pit 
and  the  cloisters  (ring ;  fee  160-200  rs.). 

The  superb  ♦*0loi8tbrs  (Clamtro)^  the  masterpiece  of  Joao  de 
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Oftstilho,  are  in  the  form  of  a  square  of  ahout  180  ft.,  with  blunted 
comerB.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  arcade  and  form  the 
main  glory  of  the  convent.  The  beautiful  groining,  the  round-headed 
windows  with  their  graceful  columns  and  exquisite  tracery,  and  the 
wealth  of  Renaissance  ornamentation  applied  to  all  available  sur-* 
faces  combine  to  make  a  visit  to  these  cloisters  a  thing  never 
to  be  forgotten.  A  flight  of  steps  adjoining  the  fountain  ascends  to 
the  upper  arcade  and  to  the  coro  alto  of  the  phurch  (see  p.  630). 

The  Sacristy^  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  cloisters,  is  a  square  raom 
with  a  Renaissance  piUar  resembling  a  candelabrum.  —  To  the  N. 
of  it  is  the  old  Chapter  JBoom,  with  a  modem  vaulting;  since  1888 
It  has  contained  the  tomb  of  Alexandre  Herculano  (1810-77),  the 
novelist  and  historian. 

The  JBe/Vctory,  on  the  "W.  side  of  the  cloisters,  a  large  rectangular 
structure  of  solid  masonry,  is  covered  with  fine  reticulated  groining. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  lined  with  beautiful  tiles  of  the  18th 
cent.,  bearing  Biblical  scenes.  At  the  S.  end  is  a  much-damaged  Holy 
Family  by  Dias, 

To  the  K.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Capella  do»  Jeronymot,  an  almost  cu- 
bical structure  with  a  good  portal  and  a  rectangular  apse.  The  interior 
should  be  visited  for  its  fine  vaulting  and  three  tiled  altars. 

The  modern  portion  of  the  Casa  Pia  Includes  eight  large  dormi- 
tories Y-DormftoWosj,  an  interesting  bathroom  (Sala  dos  Banhos)^ 
and  other  apartments.  The  Sola  dos  Reia  contains  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  Portuguese  ^ings  down  to  John  VI.,  omitting  the  Span- 
ish ^Intrusos'.   '\  he  earlier  ones  are  imaginary. 

^Emmanuers  face  is  pale,  delicate,  and  intelligent,  but  not  without  a 
trace  of  melancholy  in  its  expression;  he  recalls  the  Stuarts.  The  young 
hero  Sebastian  stands  with  half-drawn  sword,  as  if  ready  to  spring  from 
the  fiame  into  the  room  and  thence  into  the  world  of  action.  In  a  dusky 
corner  is  the  effigy  of  Pedro  I.,  the  Gruel  or  the  Severe,  as  history  names 
hina.  The  repulsive,  frog-like  visage  of  Joao  VI.  is  also  on  show'  (Prince 
Liehnowsky,  1843;. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  uncompleted  i^.  Wing  is  the  Museu  Indus- 
trial  e  Commercial  de  Liaboa  (adm. ,  see  p.  511),  opened  in  1883. 
This  contains  specimens  of  Portuguese  and  foreign  textiles,  lace, 
pottery,  etc. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Praga  deVasco  da  Gama,  on  the 
Tagus,  stands  the  *Tower  of  Belem  (Torre  de  8do  Vieente)^  one  of 
the  most  interesting  structures  in  Lisbon.  It  was  completed  in  1520, 
in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel,  for  the  protection  of  the  Tagus,  and  is 
said  to  be  modelled  on  an  old  design  by  Oarcia  da  Resende.  It  stood 
originally  on  a  rocky  islet  in  the  stream ,  and  its  picturesque  effect 
has  been  somewhat  marred  by  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  between 
it  and  the  land  and  by  the  adjacent  factories. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  adjoined  by  a  kind  of  Platform,  pro- 
jecting over  the  river  and  enclosed  by  a  parapet  with  battlements  and  the 
shields  of  the  Knights  of  Christ;  at  the  corners  are  six  tasteful  turrets,  copied 
from  originals  in  India.  The  square  To  web  itself  is  adorned  on  the  river- 
side by  a  balcony  with   a  traceried    parapet  and  round-headed  windows, 
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and  on  the  other  sides  by  bow-windowt.  Higher  up  the  tower  is  girt  witli 
a  passage  (curteria)  for  the  use  of  the  defenders*  The  flat  roof  is  adoroed 
with  four  Indian  turrets. 

The  IMTEBIOB  (special  permission  necessary)  contains  several  square 
rooms,  all  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  restored.  The  BcUa  Begia  pos- 
sesses curious  acoustic  properties.  The  Dunge<m*  in  the  basement  receive 
light  and  air  only  through  gratings  in  the  floor  of  the  casemates.  Under 
Miguel  they  were  filled,  like  the  Limoeiro  (p.  521),  with  political  prisoners. 
The  view  from  the  platform  is  superb. 

From  the  tower  we  may  proceed,  passing  a  fort  and  several 
bathing-hoases,  to  the  station  of  PedrouQos  (p.  533). 


59.  Environs  of  Lisbon. 

a.  Lumiar  and  Odivellas. 

This  is  a  pleasant  drive  of  2-3  hrs.  (carriage,  see  p.  508).  There  is  a 
tramway  to  Lumiar  (Ko.  8,  p.  509). 

We  leave  Lisbon  by  the  Porta  de  SSo  Sebaatido  da  Pedreira^  at 
the  end  of  the  Rua  de  Dona  Estephania  (PI.  G,  1),  and  proceed  to 
the  N.  along  the  road  to  Torres  Vedras  (p.  544).  In  Campo  Peqtteno 
lies  the  new  Bull  Ring  of  Lisbon  (p.  510).  Campo  Grande,  with  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Magi  and  a  fine  promenade  laid  out  at  ^e 
end  of  the  18th  cent,  by  Count  Linhares ,  is  much  frequented  on 
Thurs.  and  Sun.  by  the  fashionables  of  Lisbon.  —  A  little  farther 
on  is  — 

Lumiar,  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  ♦Quintas  or  parks  of  the 
Duque  de  Palmella,  the  Marques  de  Angueja,  and  the  Marques  dOUiSo. 
'The  public  is  freely  admitted ;  tickets  for  the  first-named  park  may 
also  be  obtained  at  the  Lisbon  palace  of  the  duke,  in  the  Rato.  — 
Farther  on ,  about  5  M.  from  the  Porta  de  Sao  Sebastiao ,  is  the 
Quinta  de  Nova  Cintra,  a  favourite  pleasure-garden.  A  little  beyond 
this,  to  the  W.  of  the  road,  lies  — 

Odivellasy  with  a  Cistercian  nunnery  founded  in  1805  by  King 
Diniz,  who  is  interred  in  its  church.  The  choir  contains  three  pic- 
tures ascribed  to  Velasco  (p.  560).  At  the  portal  is  a  Turkish 
cannon-ball  from  the  siege  of  Ormuz ,  sent  hither  by  the  Spanish 
commandant,  Alvaro  de  Noronha. 

Beyond  Odivellas  the  road  leads  via  (10  M.)  Louret  to  the  C<A^a  dt 
Montachique  (1382  ft.),  on  the  *inner  line'  of  the  fortifications  of  Torres  Ve- 
dras, and  to  Povoa  da  Galega  (475  ft.)  and  the  Atalaia  Quia  (1030  ft.).  Itthea 
descends  via  Enxara  dot  Cavalleiros^  Marmelos  Sao  SebasH(U>,  and  Mugideira 
to  (63  M.)  Torres  Vedras  (p.  544). 

b.  S.  Shore  of  the  Bay  of  the  Tagus. 

Steamers  (  Vapor es  Lisbonenses)  from  the  Praja  do  Commercio  (PI.  F,  5) 
to  Barreiro,  5-6  times  daily  (return -fare  200rs.)t  and  from  the  Caes  do 
Sodre  (PI.  E,  6)  to  Cacilhas^  every  40  min.  (fare  500  rs.,  no  return- tickets). 
In  Cacilhas  carriages  and  donkeys  are  in  waiting  (bargaining  necessary)- 

Barreiro,  the  starting-point  of  the  S.  Portugal  railways  (R.  63), 
commands  a  flue  view  of  the  bay  and  of  Lisbon  (see  p.  507). 
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CaciViaSj  situated  on  a  promontory  immediately  opposite  Lisbon, 
is  a  small  harbour  with  copious  springs ,  where  ships  lay  in  their 
supplies  of  fresh  water .  A  road  ascends  hence  to  AlmadA.  From 
the  Fort  and  the  church  of  SSo  Pavlo  we  enjoy  a  fine  *View  of 
Lisbon  (best  by  morning-light).  Bull-ring  ('iVapa  <i<  Ttmros),  see 
p.  610. 

Fully  11/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Almada  lies  the  royal  villa  oi  AlfeiU^  with  a 
pretty  park. 

From  Almada  we  may  proceed  to  the  W.  vi&  Pragal  and  through  the 
wine-growing  district  of  Cciparica  to  (5  H.)  Trafaria,  the  home  of  the  hold 
fishermen  who  supply  the  markets  of  Lisbon.  Their  boats  (savHros)  are 
so  constructed  as  to  sail  either  backwards  or  forwards.  A  little  to  the 
E.  of  Trafaria  lies  the  Lcuareto^  erected  in  1857  after  the  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever.  The  sandy  beach  between  Trafaria  and  the  Torr%  de  Bugio 
(p.  533)  is  devoid  of  interest.    From  Trafaria  we  can  cross  to  Btlem  (p.  528). 

c.  Sstoril  and  Gascaes. 

16  M.  Rail  WAX  (26  trains  daily  in  both  directions  in  summer;  fewer 
in  winter)  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  480,  370,  250  rs. ;  return-tickets  issued).  Trains 
start  from  the  Cati  de  Bodri  (p.  509);  and  passengers  in  the  W.  quarters 
of  the  city  may  also  take  the  train  at  the  EstagSo  de  Santos  or  Alctmtara- 
Mar  (to  the  W.  of  PI.  A,  4).  There  are  good  view-carriages  of  the  first 
and  second  class.    Views  to  the  left. 

The  train  skirts  the  Rua  do  Vinte  e  Quatro  de  Julho  (p.  527)  and 
the  new  harbour- works.  To  the  right  is  the  small  Esta^&o  de  Santos 
(p.  507).  "We  then  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Alcantara  (p.  527)  and 
reach  Alcdntara-Mar. 

Beyond  this  point  the  train  skirts  the  Tagus,  affording  good  views 
of  the  S.  bank.  3  M.  Junqueira  (p.  528) ;  88/4  M.  Belem  (p.  528).  On 
the  height  to  the  right  is  the  Palace  of  Ajuda  (p.  528) ;  to  the  left, 
across  the  Tagus,  is  the  Lazareto  (see  above).  —  Farther  on  we  pass 
the  Lisbon  Gas  Works  and  (left)  the  Torre  de  Belem  (p.  531),  with 
its  fort,  and  reach  the  small  bathing-place  of  Pedroucos,  the  extreme 
W.  part  of  'Greater  Lisbon'  (p.  512).  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is 
seen  Trafaria  (see  above).  —  51/2  M.  Algis,  with  good  sea-bathing, 
is  the  terminus  of  the  tramway-line  (p.  509).  6^4  M.  Ddfundo  and 
(71/2M.)  Cruz  Quebrada  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  pretty  Jamor  Valley, 

The  hills  of  Estremadura  now  approach  the  expanding  Tagus. 
Caxias,  the  next  station,  has  a  roy?il  palace.  To  the  left  is  a  fort.  — 
At  the  favourite  sea-bathing  resort  of  (974M.)  Pa^o  d^Arcos (Rot,  Casa 
de  Bizoma)  we  enjoy  a  good  retrospect  of  the  Torre  de  Belem.  To 
the  right  are  the  hills  of  Cintra.  To  the  left  we  see  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus  and  the  sea-coast  of  Portugal,  as  far  S.  as  the  Cabo  de 
Espichel, 

The  Bntrada  do  T^o,  or  Mouth  of  the  Tagus,  is  divided  into  the 
Corredcr  (N.)  and  the  Barra  Grande  (S.)  by  a  reef  named  the  Little  Ca- 
ehopo.  On  the  Cachopo  Grande,  as  the  ever-growing  sand-dunes  to  the  S. 
are  named,  stands  Fort  Lourengo  do  Bugio^  with  a  lighthouse,  85  ft.  high, 
the  light  of  which  is  visible  for  16  sea-miles.  Fort  Sao  Juliao,  built  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  on  a  point  of  the  K.  coast,  has  a  lighthouse  180  ft.  high 

The  train  now  runs  slightly  inland  to  (IOY2M.)  Oeiras,  with  the 
cif  devant  country-house  of  Pombal,  To  the  left  ve  the  old  and  new 
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forts  of  Sio  Juliao  and  (farther  on)  the  telegraph  huilding  of  the 
suhmarine  cable  to  the  Canaries  and  Brazil.  —  Beyond  (12  M.) 
Carcavellos^  which  is  noted  for  its  wine,  we  traverse  a  monotonous 
hill-district,  with  views  of  the  sea  to  the  left.  12^/2  M.  Parede;  15  M.. 
Estoril,  with  sea  and  alkaline  baths.  —  15^2  ^*  Xont  d'Estoril 
(^Orand  H6t,  Mont  d'Estoril;  Restaurant  Cluh^  with  bedrooms  and 
view),  charmingly  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  amid  groves  of 
pine,  eucalyptus,  and  palms,  contains  many  villas  of  Lisbon  merchants. 

16  M.  Cascaes  (^Hot.  Central,  Hot.  Oloho,  both  unpretending),  a 
favourite  sea-bathing  place,  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Mont  d'Estoril,  has 
the  country-residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Palmella. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  hence  to  the  *Bocea  do  I^fenu 
('mouth  of  heir),  !»/« M.  to  the  S.W.,  a  row  of  cliffs,  60  ft.  high,  the 
lower  part  of  which  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the  sea.  The  surf  dashes 
against  them  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  especially  at  high-tide  and  with 
the  wind  from  the  S.W. 

Two  good  roads  (that  to  the  W.  a  fine  modern  road  with  good  sea- 
viewa,  to  the  E.  the  shorter  but  more  monotonous)  connect  Cascaes  with 
Cintra  (see  below).  A  bridle-path,  diverging  from  the  W.  road,  leads  to 
the  Cabo  da  Roca  (p.  638). 

d.  Cintra. 

17Va  M.  Railway  (15  trains  daily  in  summer,  fewer  in  winter)  in 
1-1 V4  hr.  (fares  620,  490,  350  rs.;  there  and  back  1000,  710,  610  rs.).  Trains 
start  from  the  Central  Railway  Station  (p.  607).  Carriages  have  sometimes 
to  be  changed  at  Cacem^  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Mafra  and  Leiria  (B.  G2). 
—  Driving  from  Lisbon  to  Cintra  (16  M.;  carriages,  see  p.  608)  and  from 
Cintra  to  Mafra  (L2V2  M.)  is  not  recommended. 

From  Lisbon  to  (3^2  M.)  CampoUde^  see  p.  507.  —  The  train  now 
ascends  to  the  N.W.  through  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara.  4^/2  M. 
SSo  Domingosf  7^2  M.  Bemfica,  with  a  Dominican  convent,  founded 
in  1399,  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  containing  the 
remains  of  Jofto  de  Castro  (p.  537).  We  now  run  towards  the  W., 
skirting  the  arches  of  the  old  Lisbon  aqueduct  (p.  518)  and  passing 
under  it  near  (8  M.)  Porcalhota  (420  ft).  The  Jamor  is  crossed.  — 
91/2  M.  Queluz' Bellas. 

A  road  descends  from  the  S.E.  through  the  valley  of  the  Jamor. 
passing  (3/4  M.)  the  village  of  Qtteluz  de  Cimay  to  the  royal  ch&teau  m 
Qnelns  de  Baixo,  huilt  by  Peter  III.  In  the  JSaia  de  Dom  Quifotej  adorned 
with  18  scenes  from  the  famous  romance,  is  shown  the  bed  in  which  Pe- 
ter IV.  (p.  569)  died.  The  Chapel  contains  an  agate  column,  presentei 
by  Pius  VIII.    Beautiful  park. 

The  village  of  Bellas  (480  ft.),  2M.  to  the  K,  of  the  railway,  with  th« 
beautiful  quinta  of  the  Conde  de  Pombeiro,  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  ittj 
iron  spring.  A  little  to  the  E.  is  the  Outeiro  (698  ft.),  a  good  point  of  view. 

At(13M.)  Gacem  our  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line 
to  Mafra  and  Leiria  (R.  62).  The  country  becomes  more  hilly ;  eu- 
calypti, pines,  and  olives  are  passed.  Beyond  a  cutting  the  hills  of 
Cintra  appear  to  the  left.  —  17^2  M.  Cintra. 

Cintra.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  498).  *Hot.  Kones,  adjoining  the  Palacio 
Real,  pens.  1600-2000  rs. ;  ♦Hot.  Netto,  with  a  small  garden,  B.  500,  B.  200, 
d^j.  with  wine  700,  D.  with  wine  900,  pens.  1600-2000  rs.  (prices  posted  up 
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in  the  rooms) :  *Hot.  Lawbbncb,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  village,  unpretending 

(English  landlady).  ^  Private  Lodgings  for  a  long  stay,  easily  obtained, 

Oabs  (excellent  vehicles  with  two  horses).         1-2  pers.    |    3-4  pers. 

From  or  to  the  Rail.  Station '     4(X)rs.  5(X)rs. 

To  Momerrate 1200  „  1700  „ 

-,            J,          and  back,  with  stay  of  2  hrs.    .       2100  „  2500  „ 

To  CoUare* 2000„  2500„ 

„         „         and  back,  with  stay  of  2  hrs.     .    .       2500  „  3000  ;„ 

Donkeys  (Burrinhot)  abound.  The  nstial  charge  for  the  trip  to  Gabo 
de  Boca  or  for  the  round  trip  to  Pena,  Castello  dos  Mouros,  Monserrate, 
and  back  to  Gintra  is  400-600  rs.  (bargaining  necessary),  with  as  much 
more  for  the  driver. 

Ohief  Attractions,  It  is  possible,  though  somewhat  fatiguing,  to  visit 
the  Palaeio  Real  and  make  the  above-mentioned  Round  Trip  (4-5  hrs.)  in 
one  day,  returning  to  Lisbon  by  an  evening-train  (provisions  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  small  change  necessary).  It  is,  however,  much  pre- 
ferable to  devote  two  days  to  Gintra.  1st  Day :  Palaeio  Real,  Pena,  Caetello  doe 
Monroe.  2nd  Day :  Moneerrate.  CollareSy  Cdho  da  Roca.  In  the  proper 
season  Gintra  will  be  found  a  delightful  spot  for  a  stay  of  some  duration. 
—  The  cards  of  admission  to  the  Palaeio  Real  aad  the  Gastello  da  Pena 
are  issued  at  the  Necessidades  Palace  (p.  528)  at  Lisbon  When  the  court 
is  at  Gintra  (usually  in  July  and  August)  the  palaces  are  shown  on  Sun.  only. 

Cinlra  (680  ft.),  a  town  with  3800  inbab.,  lies  at  the  N.  base  of 
the  Serra  de  Cintra^  on  a  promontory  flanked  by  two  ravines.  It  is 
buried  amid  woods  of  evergreen  oaks  and  pines,  and  is  surrounded 
"by  numerous  pleasant  country-houses.  To  the  E.  it  is  adjoined  by 
the  Arrahalde  (^suburb')  de  8do  Pedro.  Immediately  over  the  town 
rises  a  rocky  crag  crowned  by  the  Moorish  castle  (p.  537).  Beyond 
this  rises  the  Pena  (1735  ft. ;  p.  536),  the  second-highest  summit  of 
the  range.  Byron  calls  Ointra  a  ^Glorious  Eden',  Southey  writes  of 
it  as  'the  most  blessed  spot  in  the  habitable  globe',  and  a  Spanish 
proverb  says  *dejar  a  Cintra,  y  ver  al  mundo  entero,  es,  con  verdad, 
caminar  en  capuohera'  (*to  see  the  world,  and  yet  leave  Cintra  out, 
Is,  verily,  to  go  blindfold  about'). 

The  railway- station  is  about  ^2  ^'  ^rom  the  PBA9A  de  Cintra, 
the  centre  of  the  little  town,  with  a  late-Gothic  Pelourinho  (p.  524) 
of  stone,  now  used  as  the  adornment  of  a  fountain ,  and  the  main 
entrance  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  *Palacio  Seal,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
Maria  Pia,  was  built  in  the  14-15th  cent,  by  John  I.,  Affonso  V., 
and  John  II.,  on  the  site  of  the  Moorish  palace.  The  JE.  wing,  the 
Sala  das  Armas,  and  the  Bath  Grotto  date  from  the  time  of  Emmanuel 
the  Fortunate.  The  older  parts  were  erected  by  Mozarabic  workmen 
in  a  Moorish  style  resembling  that  of  the  buildings  of  Evbra,  and 
show  a  mixture  of  Moorish  and  late-Gothic  elements ;  the  later  parts 
are  in  the  'Emmanuel'  style  (p.  529).  The  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  exterior  are  the  two  prominent  conical  kitchen-chim- 
neys, the  horseshoe  and  cusped  arches  of  the  Moorish  windows,  and 
the  Moorish  battlemented  parapet.  The  rich  mural  tiles  and  the 
covered  wooden  ceilings  of  the  interior  are  also  an  inheritance  from 
the  Moorish  period. 
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Vislton  ring  the  bell  by  the  staircase  in  it€  court  to  ^e  left,  ad- 
.joining  the  archwaj,  and  i^ply  to  the  'almoxarife%  or  intendant;  fee  to 
custodian  200  rs.  —  In  front  of  the  central  structure  is  a  Pjcatfosh  or 
Tbbraoe,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  fine  Portal  in  the  Italian  early- 
Benaissance  style.  •     ■ 

First  Floor.  The  Waiting  Room  contains-  an  Italian-  *Chimney  Piece 
(fogao)  in  the  Renaissance  style,  formerly  at  Almeirim  (p.  506)  and  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo.-  — '  The  prettily  furnished  8ala  dot  Cytne$  is 
so  called  from  the  27  swans*  on  the  ceiling.  —  The  so-called  Cabinet  is  the 
room  in  which  King  Sebastian  the  Desired  (*o  desejado'),  the  ^Ghai^es  XII. 
of  Portugal",  decided  on  the  ill-starred  campaign  against  Morocco  (Jane 24th, 
1578).  It  contains  his  arm-chair  and  the  bench  of  his  councillors,  coTered 
with  tiles  adorned  with  vine- tendrils.  —  The  Sola  das  Pegaa  is  named 
from  the  magpies  (pegas)  painted  on  the  frieze  and  ceiling,  holding  in 
their  beaks  labels  with  the  words  *por  hem"  (4n  honour'  j  honi  aoit  qui 
mal  y  pense).  John  I.,  surprized  by  his  wife  Philippa  of  Lancaster  in 
the  act  of  kissing  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting,  is  said  to  have  excused 
himself  with  these  words,  and  afterwards  had  the  paintings  made  to  re- 
prove the  gossip  of  the  court. 

Second  Floor.  The  Sola  das  Armas  or  dos  Cervos  is  a  square  apart- 
ment, lined  with  blue  tiles  and  covered  by  a  lofty  octagonal  dome  of 
timber  (restored  in  the  17th  cent.).  The  {centre  of  the  ceiling  contains 
the  arms  of  the  King  and  Infantes,  surrounded  by  those  of  72  noble  Portu- 
guese families  of  the  time  of  Emmanuel,  painted  on  shields  hanging  from 
the  necks  of  stags.  Those  of  the  Aveiros  and  Tavoras  (see  p.  629)  have 
been  obliterated.  Bound  the  frieze  are  the  words  *Gom  estas  e  outras  taes 
Devem  de  ser  conservadas,  Pois  com  esforjos  leaes  Servifos  foram  gan- 
hadas"  ('As  these  by  courage  and  by  loyal  services  were  gained.  By  such 
and  others  like  them  must  they  be  maintained").  —  The  Cht^el  has  fine 
barrel- vaulting  of  wood.  Adjacent  is  the  Room  in  which  the  luckless 
King  Aflfonso  VI.  was  confined  after  his  deposition  (1667)  and  finally 
died  on  Sept.  12th,  1688,  while  listening  to  the  mass  through  an  opening 
in  the  wall. 

The  tasteful  Casa  d'Aqua,  or  Bathing  Grotto ^  adjoining  the  handsome 
Potio^  hides  various  watery  surprizes  for  the  unwary  visitor.  The  artistic 
Conduit^  which  runs  throughout  the  palace,  is  said  to  be  a  Moorish  work. 

The  ExcuBsioN  to  the  Pena  and  the  Moobish  OAsriiB  takes 
272-3  l»rs.  A  new  road  ascends  to  the  top  in  1  hr.  (carr.  2000  rs.); 
there  is  also  a  bridle-path.  The  trees  are  mainly  pines,  Interspersed 
with  a  few  eucalypti.  The  donkeys  are  left  at  the  Porta  Principal  of 
the  park,  which  contains  cedars,  yews,  elms,  silver  firs,  hydrangeas, 
and  other  varieties  of  ornamental  timber.  A  guide  (not  indispens- 
able; 200-300  rs.)  accompanies  the  visitor  to  the  castle  and  then 
down  to  a  side-gate  to  the  W.,  where  the  donkeys  will  be  found 
waiting. 

On  the  rocky  summit  of  the  Pena  (1736  ft.)  stood  a  convent  built 
by  Emmanuel  in  1503  and  used  as  a  prison  for  the  monks  of  Belem 
(p.  529).  The  King- Consort  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  (p.  513)  erected 
in  its  place  the  Gastello  da  Pena,  a  reproduction  of  a  medisval 
castle  from  the  design  of  Col,  Eschwege^  and  converted  the  hillside 
into  a  charming  park.  The  king  usually  spends  the  summer  here 
(comp.  p.  536). 

Two  gates  and  a  rocky  archway  form  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  affording  beautiful  views.  The  main  tower  is 
a  copy  of  the  Torre  de  Belem  (p.  631). 

The  iNTERioB  (castellan  150-200  rs.)  is  entered  by  a  vestihxile  with  a 
pyramidal  tower,  formerly  the  Convent  Church.    The  wall'Ules  and  retic- 
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nlated  yanlting  deflerve  attention.  The  magnificent  *Benai08ance  Altar 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  comes  from  the 
conyent  of  Belem  and  is  by  Nicolat  Chatraneg  (1532).  Adjacent  are  the 
old  two-storied  Oloitkrs.  —  The  castle  itself  contains  little  of  interest. 
The  Sala  de  Veados ,  adorned  with  fine  antlers ,  includes  a  specimen  of 
Brouwei'  among  a  number  of  worthless  pictures.  The  huge  cupola  over 
this  room  affords  a  fine  *Panor»ma  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  from 
Cape  Espichel  on  the  8.E.  to  the  Berlengas  (p.  645)  on  the  N.  To  the  E. 
are  seen  a  few  buildings  of  Lisbon  and  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  Tagus. 
The  grandest  feature  in  the  view  is,  however,  the  ocean,  which  here 
almost  always  dashes  against  the  beach  in  huge  and  resounding  billows. 
To  the  S.  is  the  Crtu  AUa  (1770  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Serra 
de  Cintra*,  more  to  the  W.  is  the  Cabo  da  Boca. 

We  descend  through  a  luxuriant  bosquet  of  camelias,  rhododen- 
drons, and  araucarias  to  the  side-gate  mentioned  at  p.  536,  which 
opens  on  the  road  leading  from  S&o  Pedro  to  CoUares  along  the 
Serra.    In  about  10  min.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  — 

"'Caitello  do8  Xonros,  a  singular  Moorish  stronghold,  consisting 
of  two  separate  parts,  of  which  that  to  the  S.  is  the  higher.  A  double 
wall,  freely  restored,  ascends  to  both.  In  spring  everything  is  cov- 
ered with  a  verdant  garb  of  creeping  myrtle.  The  view  is  fine, 
emtracing  Cintra,  the  granite-strewn  heights  of  the  Serra,  and  the 
lofty  Pena. 

The  keeper  (80-100  rs.)  points  out  a  Moorish  Ci$tem  (alleged  to  be 
a  bath)  near  the  upper  gate,  the  water  in  which  never  varies  from  a  depth 
of  4  ft.  3  inches.    Outside  the  gate,  to  the  left,  is  a  small  Mosque. 

From  the  Moorish  Castle  we  may  either  return  to  Cintra  or  follow 
the  Caminho  de  Coll  ares  to  Monserrate. 

The  *Caminho  de  Collabes,  the  winding  road  leading  along 
the  ridge  to (81/2  M.)  CoUares,  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  Cintra. 
It  is  flanked  with  fine  evergreens  and  passes  many  attractive  villas. 
Below  lies  the  Vdrzea^  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Ciollares.  We  soon 
reach  the  Campo  de  Setiaes^  so  named  from  its  sevenfold  echo  The 
Falacio  de  Setiaes^  in  the  French  style  of  the  18th  cent.,  with  a 
park  (views),  now  belongs  to  the  Conde  de  Azambuja. 

On  Aug.  3Gth,  1808,  Oen,  DairympU  here  concluded  with  Qen.  Junot 
the  inexplicable  'Convention  of  Cintra',  which  allowed  the  French  army, 
greatly  weakened  by  Wellington's  victories  at  Boli^a  (p.  646)  and  Vimeiro 
(p.  546)  and  largely  unfit  for  service,  to  take  shipping  for  France  without 
hindrance.  Dalrymple  was  immediately  removed  from  his  post  by  the 
British  government,  and  Byron  has  devoted  some  scathing  lines  to  the 
event  in  'Childe  Harold'  (I,  24-26). 

In  about  10  min.  more  we  reach  the  •Penha  Verde,  the  country 
home  of  JoSo  de  Castro  (1500-1648),  the  fourth  Viceroy  of  India  and 
defender  of  Diu,  who  died  here  in  poverty  and  neglect  and  is 
interred  at  Bemflca  (p.  534). 

The  first  Orange  Trees  brought  from  the  E.  Indies  are  said  to  have 
been  planted  in  the  beautiful  park,  whence  they  spread  over  the  whole 
of  S.  Europe.  The  Italians  still  often  call  them  portogaiH.  —  We  ascend 
throngh  shady  paths,  with  grottoes  and  terraces,  to  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Maria  do  Monie^  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  garden.  This  gra<;e- 
ful  circular  building,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  is  entered  by  a  door  with 
a  Sanscrit  inscription.    The   inside  walls  are  lined  with   beautiful  tiles. 
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Over  the  altar  is  a  marble  relief  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  amall  and 
rocky  Monte  dasAMforeu  (with  a  Latin  inscription  by  a  grandson  of  Castro's 
was  all  the  modest  hero  sought  as  a  reward  for  his  defence  of  Din. 

Farther  on  are  the  Quinta  da  Bella  Vista  and  (2  M.  from  Cintia) 
the  celebrated  **(liiixita  de  Monserrate  (adm.  200  rs.  j  name  in- 
scribed in  a  book  kept  by  the  gate-keeper).  The  grounds  of  this  TilU 
surpass  everything  of  the  kind  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  the 
luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  for  which  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
have  been  ransacked.  They  were  originally  laid  out  by  Beckford  of 
Fonthill  and  now  belong  to  Sir  Francis  Cook^  who  bears  the  Portu- 
guese title  of  Visconde  de  Monserrate.  The  place  is  a  botanic  garden 
in  the  grandest  sense,  a  park  that  unites  the  height  of  culture  with 
the  wildness  of  a  granite  mountain.  The  configuration  of  the  groxmd 
affords  a  charming  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  the  gem  of  the  whole 
being  the  gorge  to  the  S.W.  of  the  *Palace',  with  its  giant-ferns. 
Copious  brooks  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  turf  in  English-like 
perfection,  even  on  slopes  exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun. 
The  park  commands  distant  views  of  the  ocean,  Collares,  and  other 
places.  —  The  *Palacio',  a  fantastic  structure  in  an  Oriental  style, 
is  closed  to  the  public. 

Farther  on  the  road  descends,  vi^  Eugaria  and  Oegaro,  to  Collaies 
(126  ft.;  *Eden  Hotel,  d^j.  700,  D.  800,  pens,  with  wine  1600  rs.), 
a  village  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Adjacent  is  the  Tanque  da  Vdrsea, 
a  small  irrigation-reservoir  (p.  292). 

The  excursion  to  the  Oabo  da  Roca  takes  3-4  hrs.  from  GoUaies. 
A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  S.W.  across  the  Serra,  the  highest  points 
of  which  here  are  the  Monje  (1600  ft.),  the  Picotos  (1660  ft.),  and 
the  Adrenunes  (1380  ft.),  to  Azpia  (813  ft.),  which  is  quite  near 
the  cape. 

The  *Caho  da  Boca  (465  ft.)  or  Focihho  da  Roca,  the  Roman 
Promontorium  Magnum  and  the  English  Rock  of  Lisbon,  is  the  W. 
spur  of  the  Serra  de  Cintra  and  the  westernmost  point  of  Continental 
Europe.  Most  travellers  content  themselves  with  visiting  the  more 
accessible  Pedra  de  Alvidrar,  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  to  the  N. 
of  the  cape,  the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  waves.  Lads  from  the 
neighbouring  Almocegema  often  climb  up  and  down  this  crag  in  the 
hope  of  a  *pataco'.  Near  it  is  the  Fojo,  a  cavern  forming  the  breeding- 
place  of  innumerable  sea-fowl. 

From  the  Gabo  da  Boca  to  Cascaes,  see  p.  534. 

The  Praia  das  Magas,  a  fine  beach  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Collares, 
is  a  rising  watering-place. 

High  up  in  the  mountains,  about  3  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Monserrate,  is 
the  once  famous,  but  now  ruinous  Oonvento  da  Oorti^a,  so  named  from 
the  panels  of  cork  with  which  the  damp  rocky  walls  were  covered.  The 
convent  was  founded  by  Mvares  de  Castro  in  15(0  and  waa  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  8t.  Bonorius,  who  died  here  in  1696.  The  most  interestiBg 
features  are  the  open  refectory  and  the  open  eourt,  with  the  cells  of  the 
monks  hewn  out  of  the  surrounding  wall  of  rock. 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Cintra,  on  the  road  to  Caecaee  (p.  684),  »« 
the  pretty  Q^rinta  da  Bamalhao, 
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The  BoAD  TO  Mafba  leada  from  Cintra,  to  the  K.B.,  to  (51/2  M.)  PerO' 
Pinheiroy  with  large  marble  quarries,  where  it  tmites  with  the  road  from 
Lisbon.  It  then  descends  to  the  N.  to  CheMros  (197  ft.),  on  the  brook  of 
that  name,  whence  it  ascends  vik  Igreja  Nova,  finally  making  a  wide  curve, 
to  the  barren  plateau  of  (12Vs  H.)  Mafra  (p.  643). 

60.  I'rom  Lisbon  to  Evora  and  Estremoz. 

104  M.  Railwat  (two  through-trains  daily)  in  6V4-T«/4  hrs.  (fares  8400, 
2690, 1990  rs.) ;  to  (72V«  M.)  Eoora  in  4V4-6*/4  hrs.  (fares  2410,  1920,  1380  rs.)- 
—  The  trains  start  from  the  EstofSo  do  BarrHro  (p.  606),  on  the  8.  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  to  which  passengers  cross  by  steamer  from  the  Pra^a  do 
Commercio  in  •^  hr.  (comp.  p.  53^. 

Barrtiro^  see  p.  532.  The  pier  of  the  steamer  is  close  to  the  rail, 
station.  —  I3/4  M.  Lavradio;  3^/4  M.  Alhos  Vcdroi;  6V2M.  Moita,  — 
10  M.  Pinhal  Novo,  junction  of  a  line  to  Palmella  and  Setubal. 

Fhom  Pinhal  Novo  to  Hetubal,  8  M.,  railway  (5  trains  daily)  in 
23-27  min.  (fares  260,  200,  140  rs.).  —  41/2  H.  Palmella,  taken  by  Affonso 
Henriques  from  the  Moors  in  1147,  passed  into  the  ha9ds  of  the  Knights 
of  Santiago  in  1186  and  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Pal- 
mella. Its  massive  but  much  dilapidated  walls  date  from  the  Moorish 
period.  The  top  of  the  castle-hill  commands  a  most  extensive  view, 
reaching  to  the  hills  of  Lisbon  and  the  mountains  of  Cintra  (p.  634)  on 
the  N.W.,  the  Serra  da  Arrabida  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  Bay  of  Setubal 
on  the  8. 

Setubal  (Eoi.  BehthaUnu;  British  vice-consul  and  U.  S.  agent),  9%  M.  to 
the  8.  of  Palmella,  called  St.  7ves  by  the  French  and  St.  Ubet  by  the  English, 
is  a  town  of  17,000  inhab.  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  salt,  wine,  oranges, 
and  pilchards.  It  was  on  several  occasions  a  royal  residence  (notably  under 
John  II. ,  1481-95),  but  nearly  all  its  prominent  buildings  were  ruined  by 
the  earthquake  of  1765,  with  the  exception  of  Chri^  Churchy  begun  in  1480 
by  Bontaca  (p.  529).  Setubal  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Boeage  (1765> 
1805),  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  one  of  the  pra^as.  —  On 
the  8.  side  of  the  bay  lies  *  Troia'^  believed  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Cetobriga,  which  flourished  dOO-4(X>  A.  D.  There  is  a  good  account  of  the 
remains  in  Oitpald  Craw/ur<r*  ^Portugal,  Old  and  New\  —  An  excursion 
may  be  made  to  the  convent  of  Arrabida^  near  which  is  a  fine  stalactite 
cavern  (Portinho  de  Arrabida),  that  may  be  entered  by  boat. 

From  (20  M.)  PocdrSo  a  diligence  runs  to  (5  hrs.)  Alcacer  do 
Sal,  a  salt-making  place  with  2500  inhab.  and  some  remains  of 
Roman  baths.  —  Beyond  (26  MJ  Pegffes  the  railway  bends  to  the 
S.W.  35  M.  Vendaa  Novas.  —  47  M.  MontemorNovo,  a  small  town 
of  5000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Cauha,  about  5  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway  (omn.).  About  6  M.  to  the  N.E.,  on  the 
way  to  Arrayolas^  is  a  fine  Dolmen,  described  by  Borrow  (*Bible  in 
Spain*,  chap.  rii). 

56 V2  M.  Ckua  Branca  (Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction  where 
our  line  diverges  to  the  left  (N.E.)  from  the  main  line  to  Beja 
(R.  61).    Carriages  are  changed.  —  69 V2  M.  Monte  das  Floret. 

ll^l^yi.  Evora  (910  ft.;  Hot.  Central),  a  town  of  16,000  inhab., 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
is  charmingly  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  is  the  ancient  Ebora,  which  from  80  to  72  B.C.  was  the  chi**' 
stronghold  of  Scrtorius.  As  a  Roman  colony  it  was  named  lAbef 
tas  Julia  by  Casar ;  under  the  Visigo  ths  it  became  the  see  of  a  bi^ 
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Gaptnred  by  the  Moots  in  715,  it  was  recovered  from  them  in  1166 
by  the  newly-founded  order  of  knights  that  subsequently  took  its 
title  from  the  town  of  Aviz.  The  Portuguese  kings  occasionally  re- 
sided here  in  the  following  centuries.  Evora  is  a  spacious  town  with 
narrow  streets ,  some  of  them  flanked  by  arcades ,  and  with  ruinous 
walls,  dating  from  the  Roman,  Moorish,  and  subsequent  periods.  The 
town  has  well  preserved  its  Moorish  and  mediaBval  character,  while  its 
buildings  place  it  among  the  most  interesting  towns  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  road  from  the  railway- station  to  the(Y2  M.)  town  passes  the 
Pra^a  dos  Touros,  built  in  1889  (to  the  left). 

The  ♦Cathbdral  (a  8i)  is  an  interesting  early-Gothic  structure, 
built  in  1186-1204  and  restored  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 
The  richly  decorated  choir  was  rebuilt  In  1721  by  Ludwig  (see 
p.  543)  J  the  elaborate  choir-stalls  in  the  W.  gallery  date  from  1562. 
The  transepts  have  fine  doorways  and  rose-windows;  in  the  N.  transept 
is  the  beautiful  Capetta  dos  Vasconcellos  or  do  EsporSo,  an  early- 
Renaissance  addition  of  1527.  The  treasury,  in  the  sacristy,  contains 
some  noteworthy  objects.  —  The  former  archiepiscopal  palace  con- 
tains a  NaUonal  Library  (25,000  vols. ;  2000  MSS.),  a  fine  triptych 
with  a  representation  of  the  Passion  in  enamel  (said  to  have  belonged 
to  Francis  L),  and  a  Collection  of  Paintings  of  the  early-Flemish  and 
the  Portuguese  schools.  Among  the  Flemish  works  is  an  important 
example  of  Ger.  David  (Life  of  the  Virgin). 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  a  prostyle  ♦Roman  Tbmplb  of  the  Ist 
or  2nd  cent,  after  Christ,  an  elegantly  proportioned  building  (65  ft. 
long  and  40  ft.  wide),  with  6  Corinthian  columns  in  front  and  5  (in- 
cluding the  corner-columns)  on  each  side.  Its  identification  as  a 
'Temple  of  Diana'  rests  solely  upon  patriotic  forgeries  of  the  16th 
century.  It  now  contains  a  small  museum.  —  A  little  to  the  W. 
rises  a  Roman  archway. 

The  old  conventual  church  of  Sao  Francisco,  built  in  1507-25  by 
Martim  Louren^o^  with  a  spacious  nave  and  seven  chapels,  is  a  note- 
worthy specimen  of  the  'Emmanuel  style'  (p.  529).  In  the  interior 
are  some  old  paintings,  including  a  History  of  the  True  Cross,  by 
the  Master  of  Sao  Bento.  In  the  choir  is  a  tasteful  royal  gallery.  The 
Cloisters^  with  their  graceful  arches  and  coupled  columns,  retain  the 
original  arrangement  of  the  garden,  with  flower-beds  bordered  by 
azulejos.  The  royal  palace  which  adjoined  has  disappeared  with  the 
exception  of  the  S.  wing.  —  Among  the  other  edifices  of  the  early 
16th  cent,  are  the  churches  of  the  nunnery  of  S3o  Bento  and  of  the 
monastery  of  SSo  Jo3o  Evangelista,  usually  named  Loioa ,  and  the 
cloisters  and  chapter-room  of  the  latter.  In  the  church  of  Sio  Jolo 
are  the  tombs  of  Manoel  and  Francisco  de  Mello  (d.  1493  and  1536). 

On  the  pleasant  Passeio  Publico  are  the  Palacio  de  Dom  Manody 
restored  in  the  original  style,  and  an  anijian^  G«®g lOf he  Palacio 
contains  a  few  Roman  antiquities. 

Finally  we  may  mention  the  Casa  Pia^  the  quarters  of  the  formei 
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Jesuit  university,  built  in  1551-58,  with  a  large  court  surrounded 
by  arcades.  The  church,  finished  in  1567,  is  handsomely  decorated. 

The  so-called  Aqueduct  ofSertoriua,  the  final  portion  of  an  acque- 
duct  bringing  water  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  9  M.,  was  built 
in  1552  upon  substructures  supposed  to  be  Roman  (?).  The  piers 
are  surrmounted  by  decorative  turrets  of  different  shapes,  producing 
a  curious  effect.  —  Outside  the  town  is  the  castellated  Ermida  de 
8do  Braz  (St.  Blasius),  dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

Various  edifices  in  the  suburbs  date  from  the  zenith  of  the  town's 
prosperity,  but  all  are  in  ruins.  Among  these  are  the  convent  of  Notta 
SeaTtora  do  Es^ainTieiro,  the  Cartuxa  or  Carthusian  church,  and,  far  off  among 
ihe  mountains,  the  archbishop's  chateau  of  Sempre  Noiva. 

Beyond  Evora  the  railway  leads  to  the  N.  and  afterwards  to  the 
N.E.  through  a  hilly  upland  plateau,  the  watershed  between  the 
Guadiana  and  the  Tagus.  Several  viaducts  are  crossed,  and  several 
unimportant  stations  are  passed. 

104  M.  Estremoz  (1510  ft.),  a  town  of  7500  inhab.,  at  the  base 
of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  once  formidable  castle.  Estremoz  is  famous 
for  its  porous  red  earthenware  jars,  used  throughout  Iberia  as  water- 
coolers. 

Near  Estremoz  are  Ameixal  and  Monies  Clarot^  where  the  Portuguese 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1663  and  1665,  aided  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
body  of  British  troops.  —  About  11  M.  to  the  8.E.  lies  Villa  Vi^sa ,  a 
town  of  8500  inhab.,  with  a  royal  palace,  containing  a  number  of  family- 
portraits.  Near  the  town  is  the  Coutada,  or  game  preserve,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  16  M.  in  circumference.  The  shrine  of  the  Lusitanian  god  Endovellicus 
(p.  520)  lay  in  this  neighbourhood  in  antiquity.  About  17  M.  farther  on 
is  OHvenga^  a  town  with  8000  inhab.  in  the  Spanish  proviAce  of  Badajoz. 

Estremoz  is  about  28  M .  from  Elvai  (p.  503 ;  railway  under  construction). 


61.  From  Lisbon  to  Beja  and  Faro. 

211  M.  Railway  (one  through-train  daily)  in  111/2  hrs.  (fares  6640, 
5210,  3730  rs.)-,  to  (95V2  M.)  BeJa  (twice  daily)  in  51/4-61/4  hrs.  (fares  3110, 
2460,  1770  rs.).  —  Bailway-restaurants  at  Ccua  Branca  and  BeJa. 

From  Lisbon  (Barreiro)  to  (6672  M.)  Caaa  Branca^  see  R.  60. 
Beyond  this  point  our  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  S.E.  and 
soon  crosses  the  Alcdcovas.  64  M.  Aledeovas;  the  small  and  ancient 
town  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  68  M.  Yienna;  72V2  M.  Villa 
Nova;  771/2  M.  Alvito;  86  M.  Cuba. 

95V2M.  Beja  (925  ft. ;  Hot.  Vista  Alegre;  Rail.  Restaurant),  the 
Roman  Pax  Julian  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  is  well  situated  on  a 
hill.  Pop.  8400.  Its  Walls^  still  preserved  on  the  N.  side,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  partly  of  Roman  origin.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  Roman 
Gateway.  The  Castle,  built  by  King  Diniz  (p.  646),  with  a  magni- 
ficent Gk)thic  tower  in  white  marble,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
mediffival  edifices  in  Portugal  (fine  view  from  the  top).  The  Cathedral 
has  been  thoroughly  modernized,  but  the  church  of  Nuestra  Senhora 
de  ConQei0o  (late  16th  cent.),  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  In- 
ante  Don  Fernando,  father  of  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate,  is  more 
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interesting.  The  churches  of  Mesericordia  and  8&o  Thiago  are  Renais- 
sance structures  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 

Fbom  Bbja  to  Pias,  26  M.,  raUway  in  lV«hr.  (fares  800,  520, 400  rs.). 

—  The  only  intermediate  station  of  any  note  is  (18  M.)  Serpa,  a  town  of 
6500inhab.,  situated  about  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Quadiana  and  2  M.  to  the 
8.  of  the  railway.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  its  present  name.  — 
26  M.  PiM  is  a  small  place  about  10  M.  from  the  Spanish  frontier  (railway 
to  Tartii  and  Huelva  projected). 

Beyond  Beja  the  main  line  runs  towards  the  S.W.  106  M. 
Ouitiro;  110  M.  Figueirinha;  119  M.  Carrcgueiro ;  1241/2  M.  Caze- 
vel  To  the  S.E.  of  (1281/2  M.)  Ouriquc  lies  the  Campo  de  Ourique^ 
where  Affonso  Henriques  defeated  the  Moors  in  1139.  —  133  M. 
Panoias;  136V2  M.  Garvaio.  Farther  on  the  railway  crosses  the 
Serra  Calderdo  by  means  of  a  long  tunnel  and  then  descends  to- 
wards the  coast-district.  —  140  M.  San  Martinho  das  Amoreiras ; 
151  M.  Odemira^  a  small  town  on  the  river  Mira,  with  300  in- 
habitants. The  train  here  crosses  the  Mira.  —  158  M.  Savoia  Mori' 
ehique,  a  town  of  6000  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Serra  de  Monchique  (2960  ft).  The  Baths  ofMonchique  (1490  ft), 
about  13  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
have  long  been  famous  for  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  —  The  line 
now  ascends  through  a  hilly  and  picturesque  country,  crossing  sev- 
eral viaducts,  to  the  Portella  dos  Termos^  between  the  Serra  do 
Monchique  on  the  right  and  the  Serra  da  Me%quita  on  the  left,  and 
again  descends  to  (171  M.)  San  Marcos  de  Serra.  It  then  crosses  the 
Odelouca  and ,  beyond  a  long  tunnel,  the  Silves.  Beyond  (180  M.) 
Sao  Bartholomeu  de  Messines  we  descend  rapidly  to  the  coast-plain, 
crossing  the  Algoz.  190  M.  Alhufeira ;  the  little  town  lies  on  the 
coast,  considerably  to  the  S.  of  the  railway.  —  195  M.  Boliqueime. 

—  201  M.  LouU  (Jnns)y  a  prosperous  town  with  18,900  inhab.,  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  making  of  baskets.  It  still  retains  its 
Moorish  walls  and  gateways  and  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle. 

211  M.  Faro  (^Central  Hotel;  British  andU.  S.  vice-consuls),  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a 
small  seaport  with  9000  inhab.,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  small 
Rio  Fermoso,  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  III.  in  1260 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1596.  The  chief  exports  are  fruit, 
wine,  cork,  sumach,  baskets,  and  anchovies.  The  harbour,  which  is 
protected  by  sandy  islets,  is  spacious  but  shallow.  The  Caihedral  is 
a  Renaissance  edifice,  with  a^  timber  roof.  Of  the  old  nunnery  of 
Sdo  Bento  nothing  now  remains  but  the  cloisters  in  the  'Emmanuel' 
style.   The  old  Castle  is  surrounded  with  Moorish  fortifications. 

To  the  E.  of  Faro,  beyond  the  seaport  of  OlivSo^  is  (18V«  M.)  Tavira, 
which  possesses  the  Renaissance  church  of  Misericordia  and  the  ruins  of 
the  nunnery  of  Sao  Bernardo,  founded  by  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate. 

To  the  W.  of  Faro,  on  the  Rio  de  Silves,  lies  (ca.  31  M.)  BUtm,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Algarve,  with  interesting  fortifications  of  the  Moorish 
period  and  a  handsome  Gothic  cathedral.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tensive woods  of  cork-trees.  Near  the  coast  is  Lagos,  once  an  important 
seaport,  with  17th  cent,  fortifications,  numerous  churches,  and  a  consider* 
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able  trade  in  figs.  The  S.W.  extremity  of  Portugal,  the  Ca6o  de  8So  Vin- 
cente^  rises  22  M.  beyond  Lagos.  On  this  cape,  the  Promontorium  Sacrum 
of  the  ancients,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (p.  552)  founded  the  town  of 
Sagrei  in  1421,  with  shipbuilding-yards  and  a  maritime  school,  to  serve  as 
headquarters  for  his  voyages  of  exploration.  The  cape  is  now  marked  by 
a  lighthouse.  Several  naval  engagements  have  been  won  by  the  British 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  Feb.,  1797, 
when  Admiral  Jervis  (afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent)  with  22  ships  totally 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  of  27  ahips. 

62.  From  Lisbon  to  Alfarellos  (Coimbra)  vi&  Mafra, 
Vallado,  and  Leiria. 

140  M.  Railway  in  8V4  hrs.  (fares  4720,  36hO,  2630  rs.);  to  Mafra  (23  M.) 
in  IV2  hr.  (fares  740,  580,  420  rs.);  to  Vallado  (84  M.)  in  5  hrs.  (fares  2690, 
2100,  1500  rs).  Trains  start  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  507).  —  Railway- 
restaurant  at  Oaldas  da  Reinha  (dej.  500  rs.). 

From  Lisbon  to  (13  M.)  Cacem,  see  p.  534.  —  Our  line  here 
turns  to  the  N.  To  the  left  we  have  picturesque  glimpses  of  the 
Castello  da  Pena  (p.  536).  — 18 M.  Sdbugo^  on  the  highroad  from  Lis- 
"bon  to  Mafra.  —  We  traverse  a  monotonous  plain  and  ascend  along 
the  Farello  to  (23  M.)  Mafra,  the  station  for  the  little  town  of  that 
name,  which  lies  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  (diligence,  200  rs.). 

Mafra  (777  ft. ;  Hot.  Moreira,  pens.  1000-1500  rs.,  fair)  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  Convent,  which  is  due  to  the  monastic  proclivities  of 
John  V.  This  monarch  had  vowed,  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  to  erect  a  magnificent  new  structure  *on  the  site 
of  the  poorest  convent  in  Portugal'.  Hrs  son  (afterwards  Joseph  I.) 
was  bom  in  1715,  and  two  years  later  the  grateful  father  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  monastery  +.  Until  the  completion  of 
the  work  in  1730  a  daily  average  of  14,700  labourers  were  employed, 
and  the  number  is  said  to  have  risen  at  times  to  45,000.  The  architects 
were  Johann  Friedrich  Ludwig  of  Ratisbon,  reported  to  have  originally 
been  a  goldsmith,  and  his  son  Johann  Peter.  The  cost,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  54  million  cruzados  (over  4,000,000  i.),  went  far  to 
bring  about  the  financial  ruin  of  the  country. 

The  Convent  of  Mafra,  the  *Escorial  of  Portugal',  consists,  like 
the  latter,  of  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace.  In  addition  there 
were  barracks,  now  used  as  a  cadet  academy.  The  enormous  four- 
storied  building  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  forming  a  rectangle 
820  ft.  long  and  720  ft.  wide.  Huge  pavilions  project  from  the 
corners  of  the  W.  facade.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  Church, 
with  a  large  dome  over  the  crossing  and  two  towers  (224  ft.  high) 
flanking  the  fagade.  To  the  S.  is  the  Residencia  da  Rainha,  to  the 
N.  the  Residencia  do  Rei;  to  the  E.,  behind  the  choir,  lies  the  Con- 
vent, with  its  300  cells. 

The  building  is  said  to  contain  9  courts,  5200  doors,  and  2500 
windows.    A  walk  of  even  several  hours  amid  its  chambers  hardly 

t  The  exact  date  (Nov.  I7th,  1717)  is  said  to  have  been  selected  on 
acconnt  of  the  triple  occurrence  of  the  number  17. 
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suffices  to  give  a  realising  sense  of  its  enormous  dimensions,  wMch, 
along  with  the  lavish  expenditure  on  rare  varieties  of  wood  and 
marble,  afford  the  only  set  off  against  its  entire  lack  of  artistic  taste. 
As  the  Escorial  materializes  the  mind  of  Philip  II.,  so  Mafra  reflects 
the  jejune  and  feeble  character  of  Portugal  in  the  18th  century. 
^Mafra  is  a  rich  monument',  writes  Alex.  Herculauo,  *but  devoid 
of  poetry  and  therefore  of  true  greatness ;  it  is  the  monument  of  a 
great  but  tottering  nation,  which  is  about  to  die  after  a  final  ban- 
quet i  la  Lucullus'. 

The  melodious  chimes  in  the  towers,  each  comprising  57  bells, 
are  by  Levacht  of  Antwerp  and  are  said  to  have  alone  cost  4  million 
cruzados.  —  The  facade  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  58  marble 
statues,  most  of  them  by  the  Italian  Oiusti,  —  The  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  the  interior  of  the  church  are  the  high-altar-piece  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  and  St.  Anthony,  the  statue  of  St.  Jerome  by 
FHipe  ValleSj  and  the  richly  gilt  organs. 

The  Palace  (fee  of  200-300  rs.  to  the  custodian)  is  adorned  with 
scenes  from  the  history  of  Portugal  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guese. —  The  Library  contains  30,000  volumes. 

The  Tapada  de  Mafra^  to  the  N.E.  of  the  palace,  is  a  model  farm, 
with  an  interesting  royal  stud. 

Hiehroads  lead  from  Mafra  to  the  S.W.  to  (ISVs  M.)  dntra  (p.  534); 
to  theN.W.  to  (6  M.) -Sn'ceira,  a  fisbing- village  with  exceUent  sea-bathing ; 
and  to  the  N.  to  Torres  Vedrat  (see  below). 

The  Railway  ascends  rapidly  to  the  N.E.,  along  the  Farello,  to 
(26  M.)  Malveira.  To  the  right  we  have  a  view  of  the  smiling 
plateau  of  the  inland  part  of  Estremadura.  We  then  descend  through 
a  tunnel  to  (32  M.)  Pero  Negro  and  along  the  Sizandro,  Numerous 
Yineyards.  —  36  M.  DoU  Portos;  39 V2  M.  Buna.  On  a  hill  to  the 
right  is  the  village  of  Orda^queira^  with  several  windmills.  We 
thread  three  short  tunnels  and  pass  (right)  an  old  aqueduct. 

421/2  M.  Torres  Yedras  (215  ft. ;  Hot.  dos  Cueo$^  pens.  1000- 
1400  rs.;  Hot.  Natividade\  with  6100  inhab.,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sizandro,  has  an  old  Moorish  castle  (fine  view)  and 
some  warm  springs  (112**  Fahr.).  The  name  (Ttirrca  VetereSy  old 
towers)  is  mediaeval,  but  many  inscriptions  have  been  found  pointing 
to  a  Roman  origin.  The  town  often  played  a  part  of  some  importance 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  country,  and  the  Cortes  met  here  iu  1441. 

The  celebrated  Lines  op  Tobres  Vbdeas,  constructed  by  Wel- 
lington in  1810  to  protect  Lisbon  against  the  French,  extend  ttom 
the  sea  to  Alhandra  (p.  507),  a  distance  of  about  25  M.  There  were 
two  lines,  at  varying  distances  apart  and  comprising  about  150  forts 
and  batteries. 

'The  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa,  which  the  powerful  French  army  luider 
Masaena  waa  unable  to  pass,  and  from  which  the  wave  of  war  was  rolled 
hack  broken  into  Spain,  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed'  (Col.  Nugent). 

The  train  now  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Sizandro  and  ascends  to 
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the  N.,  through  woods  of  fir  and  pine,  to  (47*/2  M.)  Ramalhal,  about 
6  M.  to  the  W.  of  which  lies  Vimeiro,  where  Wellington  defeated 
the  French  on  Aug.  21st,  1808.  Farther  on  we  traverse  a  lonely 
moor.  To  the  right  is  the  Montejunto  (2185  ft.).  Beyond  (52  M.) 
Outeiro  we  again  enter  a  well- tilled  region,  with  vineyards  and  olive 
groves.  57 V2  ^'  Bombarral.  The  Ribeira  Real  is  crossed.  61 1/2  M.  Sdo 
Mamede  is  also  the  station  for  RoliQa,  the  scene  of  the  first  battle 
between  the  French  and  English  in  the  Peninsular  War  (Aug.  17th, 
1808),  when  Wellington  defeated  Laborde. 

64^2  ^*  ObidoBy  an  old  town  with  3300  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
height  to  the  right,  above  the  Rio  da  Vargem,  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1148.  It  has  a  castle  of  King  Diniz  (p.  546),  an  aqueduct, 
and  walls  with  battlements  and  towers.  The  hexagonal  church  of 
Nosse  Serihor  da  Pedra,  in  the  valley  1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town, 
was  begun  by  John  V.  but  left  unfinished. 

From  Obidoa  roads  lead  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Laffo  d^ObidoSy  a  deeply- 
cut  ria,  and  to  the  W.  to  Peniche  ('peninsula'),  situated  on  a  rocky 
peninsula,  connected  with  the  mainland  hy  a  sandy  spit.  —  Adjacent  is 
the  rocky  headland  of  Carvoeiro  or  Peniche^  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse 
115  ft.  high  and  affording  a  good  view  of  the  Islas  Berlengas,  rising  from  the 
sea  like  teeth.  The  principal  island  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  cleft 
in  the  rocks.  On  its  highest  point  is  a  lighthouse  (faiHlhtto)  visible  24  M. 
out  at  sea. 

The  train  crosses  the  Rio  da  Vargem.  To  the  right  is  the  church 
of  Nosse  Senhor  da  Pedra  (see  above).   We  traverse  pine-woods. 

68  M.  Caldas  da  Bainha  (Hot.  Lishonense^  pens,  from  1000  rs.; 
Hot.  AllianQa^  pens.  1000-1500 rs.  j  Hot.Caldense ;  Rail.  Restaurant)^ 
a  town  of  2700  inhab.,  with  celebrated  sulphur-baths  (120**  Fahr.), 
founded  by  Queen  Leonora  (p.  523)  in  1485.  The  Hospital^  restored 
by  John  V.  in  1747,  accommodates  400  poor  inmates.  Its  bell- 
tower,  standing  near  the  church,  is  in  the  Emmanuel  style  (p.  529). 
The  Passeio  da  Copa,  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  is  a  shady  avenue  of 
planes  and  elms.  The  Fabrica  de  Faian^as  is  the  chief  majolica 
factory  in  Portugal. 

From  Caldas  da  Bainha  to  Alwiquer  and  Cairegado^  see  p.  506. 

72^/2  M.  Bou^Oj  with  pine- wood  8.  Along  the  sea  runs  a  chain 
of  lofty  dunes.  To  the  left  is  a  narrow  bay  (Concha),  forming  the 
only  harbour  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  75  M.  8So  Martinho  do  Porto, 
picturesquely  situated  en  the  aloe-grown  slopes  of  a  sand-hill,  on 
the  N.E.  margin  of  the  bay.  In  spring  the  railway  embankment  is 
covered  with  the  blossoms  of  several  varieties  of  stone-crop  (sedum). 

84  M.  Vallado,  on  the  Alcoa^  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ex- 
cursion to  Alcobaga  and  Batalha  (R.  63). 

A  diligence  (200  rs.)  runs  to  the  W.,  down  the  valley  of  the  Alcoa, 
to  (31/2  M.)  Nossa  Senhora  de  Nazareth  (Grand  Hdtei  Club),  a  small  sea- 
bathing place  and  pilgrimage-resort.  The  Ermiday  containing  a  miracle- 
working  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  erected  in  1182  by  Fuas  RoupinJio,  whom 
Our  Lady  had  saved  from  a  fatal  fall  while  stag-hunting. 

92i/2  M.  Martingan^a.  —  96  M.  Marinha  Qrande,  a  glass-foundry 
amid  the  pine-woods  of  the  Pirihal  Real  (see  p.  546) 
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103  M.  Leiria.  —  The  Kailv*y  Station  lies  on  the  river,  about  2  M. 
below  the  town  (omn.  100  rs.)- 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  598).  *Hot.  Liz,  at  the  Fonte  Grande  j  Hot.  Central, 
near  the  Pr  15a  de  Rodrigues  Lobo,  also  well  spoken  of,  pens.  1^00-1800  rs. 
—  Caf4  Oriental,  Pra^a  de  Bodrigues  Lobo. 

LeirCa^  a  district- capital  witb  3600  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  small  river  Lfc,  which  here  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Lena  (p.  549).  The  town  is  dominated  by  a  steep  hill  with 
the  ruined  castle  of  King  Diniz  and  by  other  picturesque  heights 
with  churches  and  convents. 

This  once  important  town,  the  Galippo  of  the  Romans,  wrested  from 
the  Moors  by  Affonso  Henriques  in  1135,  was  the  residence  of  King  Dints 
or  DeM9  (1279-1325),  'que  flz  tento  quiz'  (*who  did  what  he  willed').  One 
of  his  acts  was  to  plant  the  Pinhal  Real  with  sea-pines  from  the  Landes  of 
8.  France  in  order  to  protect  the  country  from  the  flying  sea-sand.  Leiri'a 
afterwards  lost  its  importance  to  Coimbra,  but  it  was  made  the  see  of 
a  bishop  in  1645.  The  first  printing-press  in  Portugal  was  set  up  here  in 
1466.  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  injured  it  deeply.  Leiria  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Francisco  Hodriguet  Lobo  (b.  ca.  150CO,  whose  chief 
work,  0  Condettahle  do  Portugal^  celebrates  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Alju- 
barrota  (p.  549). 

From  the  Pra^a  de  Rodrigues  Loho,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
we  follow  the  Rua  de  Santa  Isabel  towards  the  N.  and  then  take  the 
first  side- street  to  the  right.  This  brings  us  to  the  S]6  (Sdnt,a  Maria)^ 
an  unpretending  Renaissance  edifice  of  1571,  modernized  in  the 
18th  century. 

We  then  ascend  through  the  Gal^ada  do  Pa^o  and  cross  the  Largo 
de  Boa  Vista  to  the  Agenda  do  Banco  do  Portugal.  The  passage  to 
the  right  of  the  bell-tower  leads  hence  to  the  (10  min.)  ^Castello  de 
Leiria.  The  S.  portal  and  the  choir  of  the  early-Gothic  church  are 
well  preserved ;  and  the  other  ruins  are  also  interesting.  The  castle 
affords  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  mountains  to  the  E.  and  of 
the  Pinhal  Real  to  the  W. 

From  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Pra^a  de  Rodrigues  Lobo  a  few  steps  bring 
us  to  the  Campo  de  Dom  Luiz  Primeiro^  with  its  theatre  and  charm- 
ing pleasure-grounds.  The  Fonte  Orande,  to  the  E.  of  this  pra^a,  is 
much  frequented  by  women  bearing  water-jars  of  antique  form.  An 
attractive  promenade  descends  along  the  Liz  to  the  (10  min.)  Bocio^ 
with  the  warm  Fonte  Quente. 

From  the  Olho$  de  Sao  Pedro,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monie  de  8do  Miguel, 
a  Wiirm  and  a  cold  spring  issue  side  by  side.  —  A  ^Route  de  Calvaire' 
leads  to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Santo  Agtutin,  dating  from  1606. 

Good  Roads  lead  from  Leiria  to  the  N  E.  to  PombeU  (p.  557>;  to  the 
S.E.  to  Ouretn  (with  an  old  castle),  CMo  de  MagOs  (p.  557),  and  Ttomar 
(p.  554);  and  to  the  S.W.  to  Batalha  and  Alcobaga  (VaUado;  E.  63). 

The  Railway  crosses  the  Liz  and  descends  to  the  N.W.  along 
its  right  bank,  partly  through  pine-woods,  to  (110  M.)  Monte  Real 
Several  small  stations.  Beyond  (126  M.)  Tethada  we  approach  the 
marshy  plain  of  the  Mondego  (p.  569)  and  cross  an  embankment  to  — 

130  M.  Amieira,  a  small  place  with  mineral  baths,  pleasantly 
lituated  on  the  slope  to  the  right,  amid  groves  of  pine  and  olive.  It 
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is  the  junction  of  a  branch-railway  to  (7  M .)  Figueka  da  Foz  (Hot. 
Reis ;  British  vice-consul),  a  seaport  and  bathing-place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mondego  (railway  to  Pampilhosa,  see  p.  557). 

From  Amieira  our  line  ascends  to  the  N.E.,  viA  (134  M.)  Verride^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  to  (140  M.)  AlfareUos  (p.  657). 

63.  From  Vallado  to  Leizia  yi&  Alcoba9a[and  Batalha. 

25  K.  Bo  AD.  An  Ommb^  (fare  100  rs.)  runs  from  Vallado  to  (4  H.) 
Alcoba^a  in  connection  with  the  trains.  Carriage  from  Alcoba^a  to  Batalha 
2000  rs.,  to  Leiria  (allowing  half-a-day  at  Batalha)  3000-4000  rs.  (bargaining 
necessary). 

The  road  from  Alcoba^a  to  Leiria,  forming  part  of  the  old  highway 
between  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  is  rich  in  historical  reminiscences.  The 
convents  of  Alcoba^a  and  Batalha  rank  with  those  of  Belem  and  Thomar 
as  the  most  important  architectural  monuments  of  PortngaFs  age  of  glory, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  lover  of  art. 

VaUado^  see  p.  545.  —  A  shady  road  ascends  to  the  E.  through 
the  valley  of  the  Alcoa^  passing  a  Fabrica  de  Faian^as  e  Tejidos. 

4  M.  Alcoba9a  (Hot.  Alcobdcense  or  Oalinha^  to  the  S.  of  the 
convent;  Hot.  Central^  opposite  the  barracksyis  charmingly  situated 
between  the  Alcoa  and  Ba^a  and  is  commanded  on  the  W.  by  a  range 
of  hills,  bearing  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle. 

The  celebrated  *CiBtercian  Abbey  of  Alcoba9a  (MosteWo  de  Santa 
Maria)^  one  of  the  richest  and  largest  convents  in  the  world,  was 
founded  by  Affonso  Henriques  after  the  capture  of  Santarem  (p.  605) 
and  built  in  1 148-1222.  The  abbot  was  numbered  among  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  land.  Mass  was  celebrated,  it  is  said,  day  and  night 
without  intermission  by  900  monks.  Abbot  Joio  Dornellas  sent  no 
fewer  than  eleven  troops  of  his  vassals  to  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota 
(p.  649).  The  French  sacked  the  convent  in  1810,  and  in  1834  it 
was  secularized. 

The  buildings,  forming  a  square  with 725  ft.  of  front,  comprized 
five  cloisters,  seven  dormitories,  a  hospedaria,  and  a  library  with 
25,000  volumes.  Through  the  gigantic  kitchen  flows  a  rivulet  from 
the  Alcoa;  its  high  conical  chimney,  supported  by  eight  iron 
columns,  resembles  those  of  Cintra  (p.  536).  The  N.  part  of  the 
building,  erected  under  the  Cardinal-Abbot  Afl'onso,  son  of  Em- 
manuel the  Fortunate,  is  now  used  as  cavalry-barracks. 

The  imposing  *Chuboh  (sacristan,  Avenida  de  Sio  Juan  de 
Dies,  300  yds.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  entrance ;  fee  150-200  rs.),  an 
early-Gothic  edifice  348  ft.  long,  42  ft.  wide,  and  68  ft.  high,  re- 
sembles the  Cistercian  buildings  of  France.  The  baroque  facade  dates 
from  the  time  of  Card.  Henry,  the  26th  and  last  of  the  abbots ;  the 
Gothic  portal  is  earlier. 

The  Intbbior,  with  its  unusually  narrow  aisles,  makes  a  severe, 
almost  gloomy  impression.  The  24  unadorned  piers  stand  so  close 
to  one  another  as  to  appear  like  a  wall  to  one  entering  the  church. 
The  transept  has  a  kind  of  aisle  on  the  side  next  the  nave.   The 
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choir,  with  its  fine  windows,  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  with 
radiating  chapels. 

The  place  of  the  fourth  chapel  of  the  ambulatory  (S.  side)  Is 
taken  by  a  passage  with  beautiful  reticulated  vaulting  and  rich  door 
frames  in  the  'Emmanuel'  style  (p.  529).  The  door  to  the  left  in  this 
passage  leads  to  the  Sacristy,  restored  by  Jodo  de  CastUho  (p.  529) 
in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  (ca.  1519)  and  modernized  in  the  17-18th 
centuries.  Adjacent  is  a  small  dome-covered  room,  containing  nu- 
merous half-flgures  of  saints  fitted  up  as  reliquaries.  The  door  on 
the  right  side  of  the  passage  opens  on  a  chapel.  The  passage  Itself 
debouches  on  a  graveyard,  formerly  the  cloister-garth,  and  on  the 
isolated  Capella  de  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro  ('desert'),  of  the  18th 
cent.,  with  a  richly  gilt  retabulo  and  majolica  pictures. 

The  second  chapel  to  the  left  in  the  S.  transept  contains  a  rich 
but  much  dilapidated  terracotta  group  of  the  17th  cent.,  representing 
the  death  of  St.  Bernard,  Above  is  a  relief  of  the  Virgin,  with  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  To  the  right  and  left  are  the  tombs 
of  Afforuo  II.  (1211-23)  and  Affonso  III.  (1245-79).  —  Opposite, 
to  the  right,  is  the  — 

♦  Capella  dos  Tumulos^  a  Gothic  structure  of  greenish  sandstone, 
dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  middle 
stand  the  tombs  of  Peter  I.  (1357-67)  and  Inez  de  Castro  (see  p.  564), 
with  recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased,  surrounded  by  angels.  The 
effigies  are  placed  feet  to  feet,  at  the  command,  as  is  alleged,  of  the 
king,  who  desired  that  the  first  object  seen  on  his  resurrection  should 
be  his  beloved  wife.  The  sarcophagus  of  the  king  is  supported  by  six 
lions,  that  of  Inez  by  six  creatures  resembling  sphinxes,  llrraea 
and  Beatrice  (Britea)y  the  wives  of  AfFonso  II.  and  Alfonso  ID.,  are 
also  buried  here.  The  mutilations  of  the  tombs  are  due  to  French 
soldiers. 

From  theN.  aisle  we  enter  the  SiXA  nos  Rbis,  a  large  Gothic  room, 
with  four  piers,  containing  a  terracotta  group  of  the  Coronation  of 
Affonso  Henriques  and  statues  of  19  kings,  from  Affonso  to  Joseph  L 
The  original  charter  of  the  convent  is  also  kept  here.  The  bronze  bra- 
zier (caldeirdo)  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota  (p.  549). 

The  fine  ♦Cloistbbs  (Claustro  de  Dom  Dirhiz)  to  the  N.  of  the 
church  (eiitr.  from  the  Sala  dos  Reis  or  from  the  N.  aisle)  deserre 
special  attention.  The  lower  stage,  in  the  early-Gothic  style,  dates 
from  the  days  of  King  Diniz  (p.  546) ;  the  upper  was  restored  in  tilie 
early- Renaissance  style  by  JoSo  de  CastiUio  at  the  Instance  of  King 
Emmanuel.  The  Gothic  wqll-house  on  theN.  side  Is  very  picturesque. 

Senhor  Vieira  da  yatividctde^  an  apothecary  in  Alcoba^a,  has  a  small 
collection  of  prehistoric  antiquities  from  the  caves  of  Aljubarrota. 

From  ALC0BA9A  to  BATAiiHA  (13  M.),  a  drive  of  2-2V4  hrs.  We 
skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  convent  and  cross  the  Bapa,  At  the  fork  ve 
ascend  to  the  left  through  a  fertile  district.  To  the  E.  rise  the  lime- 
stone summits  of  the  Serra  d'Albardos.   At  the  top  of  the  hill  we 
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enjoy  a  good  retrospect  of  Alcol)a5a.  To  the  W.  are  the  ocean  and 
Nazareth  (p.  545),  adjoined  by  the  Monte  de  S&o  Bartholomen. 

Halfway  to  Batalha,  beyond  the  insignificant  village  of  Aljubar^ 
rota,  we  traverse  the  Battle  Field  of  Aug,  14thy  /3w5,  where  the 
newly  elected  King  John  of  Portugal  defeated  the  army  of  his  brother- 
in-law  John  I.  of  Castile,  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  last  Portu- 
gnese  monarch  of  the  legitimate  Burgundian  line  (p.  500). 

The  Portuguese  were  led  by  the  Condestable  Nuno  Alvarea  Pereira  and 
met  the  enemy  at  Canoeira  (see  below).  The  cannons  of  the  Spaniards 
threw  them  at  first  into  some  confusion,  but  they  soon  recovered  from 
their  dread  of  the  new-fangled  weapon.  They  pressed  upon  the  Spanish 
centre  at  Cruz  da  Ligoa  (see  below),  and  dealt  the  decisive  blow  at  Alju- 
barrota.  A  full  description  of  the  battle  is  given  by  Camoens  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  *08  Lusiades".  According  to  a  local  legend,  Britet  d" Almeida,  wife 
of  the  baker  of  Alj  ubarrota,  distinguished  herself  in  the  pursuit  by  killing 
seTen  Castilian  soldiers  with  her  pd  or  *oven-peer  (a  long  wooden  shovel). 
This  gave  rise  to  the  saying  ^endiabrado  como  a  padeira  d'Alj'ubarrota'  ('as 
full  of  the  devil  as  tiie  baker's  wife  of  Aljubarrota')^  and  the  community 
proudly  bears  a  pd  in  its  cokt-of-arms.  The  house  of  Brites,  to  the  W.  of 
the  pra^a,  bears  an  inscription  in  Latin  verses.  Portugal  itself  won  in 
this  battle  the  right  to  the  description  of  being  ''sempre  perseguido  mais 
nunca  vencido''  (^always  pursued  but  never  subdued'). 

To  the  W.,  as  we  proceed,  lie  large  tracts  of  sand.  Beyond  Casal 
da  Cruz  da  Legoa  the  scenery  becomes  more  and  more  desolate,  and 
only  a  few  miserable  huts  are  passed  amid  the  interminable  pine 
woods.  Finally  we  begin  to  descend  and  come  suddenly  into  sight  of 
Batalha,  which  we  enter  across  a  stone  bridge. 

The  small  town  of  Batalha  {^Hotel\  to  the  S.  of  the  convent 
church,  very  primitive),  with  3600  inhab.,  lies  in  the  fruitful  valley 
of  the  Lena^  surrounded  by  hills  clad  with  pines  or  olives,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Canoeira^  the  village  where  the  great  battle  tbat 
secured  the  independence  of  Portugal  began  (see  above).  Gratitude 
for  the  victory  induced  John  I.  to  establish  the  famous  — 

i^Hosteiro  de  Santa  Maria  da  Victoria,  generally  known  as 
Batalha.  The  imposing  buildings  of  the  monastery  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  N,  part  of  the  town.  The  date  of  its  building  is  generally  reck- 
oned from  1388,  when  the  king  gave  the  Dominicans  the  deed  of 
gift  in  the  camp  before  Melgago.  The  original  plan  was  probably 
limited  to  the  church,  with  the  adjoining  burial-chapel  of  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Aviz  (p.  600),  and  to  the  first  cloisters  (Claustro 
Beal)^  with  their  adjacent  rooms.  The  design  and  style  of  these  parts 
of  the  structure  reveal  the  influence  of  English  models,  and  perhaps 
the  very  name  of  Batalha  may  be  an  echo  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
Battle  Abbey.  The  building -plan  and  the  masons  were  obtained 
through  Phillppa  of  Lancaster  (p.  651),  probably  from  England*.  The 
original  master-builders  were  Affonso  Domingues  (d.  before  1402), 
a  Portuguese,  and  Houguet  or  Huet  (Hacket?),  an  Irishman.  King 
Edward  (Duarte;  1434-38)  expanded  this  simple  plan  and  began  the 
building  of  the  Capellas  Imperfeitas,  the  name  still  given  to  the 
second  and  larger,  but  'uncompleted'  mausoleum  behind  the  choir, 
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but  his  successor  Affonso  V.  (1438-81)  coiifiued  himself  to  the 
erection  of  the  second  cloisters  (Claustro  de  Dom  Affonso  Quinio), 
The  designer  of  these  vas  probably  the  third  master-builder  Mariim 
Vasques  (d.  before  1448)  or  FernOo  d'Evora  (still  living  in  1473). 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate  (1495-1521) 
that  the  completion  of  the  Capellas  Imperfeitas  was  determined  on 
—  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of  Queen  Leonora.  The  work,  how- 
ever, progressed  but  slowly,  as  the  king  soon  transferred  his  interest 
to  the  new  convent  of  Belem  (p.  529)  and  selected  its  church  as 
his  mausoleum.  Matthew  Femandes  the  Elder  (from  1480 ;  d.  1515) 
and  M.  Fernandes  the  Younger  (d.  1528)  are  named  as  the  mastei 
builders.  To  the  design  of  the  former  are  probably  due  the  vestibule 
of  the  new  mausoleum,  with  its  celebrated  portal,  and  the  massive 
piers  of  the  upper  octagon.  The  window-tracery  of  the  Claustro 
Real  was  then  executed  in  the  same  ornate  *Emmanuel'  style  (p.  529). 
In  the  reign  of  John  III.  (1521-57)  JodO'de  Cwttilho  (p.  529)  added 
the  inappropriate  Renaissance  balustrade  of  the  vestibule ,  since 
which  nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  completion  of  the  mauso- 
leum. In  1551,  however,  John  III.  extended  the  convent,  whicb 
now  accommodated  sixty  monks,  by  the  erection  of  the  third  cloisters; 
these  were,  however,  destroyed  in  1810. 

The  earthquake  of  175&  is  said  to  have  overthrown  the  tower  of 
the  founder's  chapel.  In  1810  the  French  under  Mass^na  destroyed 
part  of  the  building  and  plundered  the  royal  sarcophagi.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  convents  (1834)  Batalha  was  declared  a  natioual 
monument  (1840).  Since  then  almost  all  the  injured  portions  of  the 
building  and  sculptures  have  been  gradually  restored.  Batalha,  the 
great  monument  of  Portugal's  independence,  has  thus  arisen  phoenix- 
like  from  its  ruins  and  is  once  more  one  of  the  grandest  buildings  of 
Christendom.  Its  situation  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Alhambra, 
the  greatest  Moorish  monument  in  the  Peninsula,  and  it  lacks  the  sen- 
suous charm  of  the  Arab's  fancy,  but  it  almost  surpasses  the  Moorish 
edifice  in  sumptuous  splendour.  This  effect  is  largely  due  to  its  mat- 
erial, a  marble-like  limestone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  which 
has  acquired  a  beautiful  golden-brown  tone  through  the  lapse  of  ages. 

One  keeper  (150-200  rs.)  shows  the  church  \  another  (200-300  rs.)  the 
cloisters,  museum,  chapter-room,  Capellas  Imperfeitas,  and  roof. 

The  Gothic  *ChuTch  is  entered  by  the  richly  articulated  W.  or 
Main  Portal ,  which  has  been  partly  restored.  It  is  adorned  with 
figures  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets ,  saints  and  angels  (the  latter  in 
the  soffits  of  the  arch).  In  the  pediment  over  the  door  is  God  the 
Father  surrounded  by  the  Evangelists;  and  at  the  apex  of  the  arch 
is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  To  the  S.  the  church  is  adjoined 
by  the  Capella  do  Fvndador  (p .  551) ,  the  upper,  octagonal  portion 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  flat  stone  roof f.    The  main  tower  of  the 


t  This  roof  was  probably  conptructed  after  the  earthquake,  to  replace 
the  octagonal  spire  shown  in  De  Sausa's  account  of  Batalhi^  (17th  cent.). 
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clauTch  (p.  553)  is  not  visible  from  this  side.  From  the  S.  the  church 
is  entered  by  the  Porta  Travessa, 

The  Intbbiob  is  263  ft.  long  and  106  ft.  wide.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  each  of  the  aisles  by  eight  plain  piers.  The  transepts 
are  narrow.  The  pentagonal  apse  is  adjoined  on  each  side  by  two 
tri-apsidal  chapels.  The  absence  of  side-altars,  ornamental  sculptures, 
and  the  like  produces  an  extraordinary  echo.  Lofty  coloured  win- 
dows, many  of  them  unsatisfactorily  restored,  admit  an  unusual 
amount  of  light.  The  choir-windows  still  retain  the  old  stained  glass 
by  OtUlherme  de  Belles,  Mestre  JoQo,  aJid  Antonio  Taca,  with  re- 
presentations of  the  Annunciation  (1.),  Visitation  (1.),  Adoration  o 
the  Magi  (r.),  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (r.). 

The  most  interesting  tombs  are  those  of  King  Edward  and  his  wife 
Leonora  of  Aragon,  in  front  of  the  high-altar,  still  showing  many 
traces  of  French  vandalism;  that  of  the  architect  Matthew  Fernandes 
the  Elder  (j^,6bO)^  adjoining  the  W.  portal;  that  of  the  Dii/eco/' A  ueiro, 
father  of  the  conspirator  executed  at  Belem  (p.  529 ;  arms  and  in- 
scription erased),  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Barbara;  that  of  John  II. 
(1481-95),  much  mutilated,  in  the  Capella  de  Nossa  Senhora  do  Pranto 
[nowN,S.  dePiedade);  and,  finally,  the  family  tomb  of  the  De  Soxisas, 
in  the  Cap.  de  8cLo  Miguel. 

The  SacrUty,  entered  from  the  Chapel  of  St.  Barbara,  is  now  bare 
aTid  empty. 

A  sumptuous  doorway  leads  from  the  S.  aisle  into  the  **rounder'8 
Chapel  (Capella  do  Fundador),  a  chamber  65  ft.  square,  with  a 
light  and  elegant  octagon  in  its  centre,  borne  by  eight  pillars.  The 
slender  pillars,  the  ornate  arches,  the  window- tracery,  and  the  bosses 
in  the  vaulting  of  the  octagon  are  all  alike  executed  with  a  jewel- 
like perfection  of  finish. 

Under  the  octagon,  borne  by  eight  lions,  rests  the  lofty  sarcopha- 
gus of  JoAn/.  ('de  boamemoria';  d.  1434)  and  his  wife  Philippa 
of  Lancaster  (d.  1416),  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  right  hands 
of  the  king  and  queen  are  clasped.  The  large  canopy  over  their 
heads,  bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal  and  England,  is  a  restoration. 
The  dress  and  armour  still  retain  traces  of  colour  and  gilding.  Round 
the  upper  margin  runs  a  briar-wreath,  bearing  the  mottoes  'if  me 
plet^  (plait)  and  ^por  henC  (p.  536).  The  sockets  at  the  corners  are 
for  torches. 

In  four  niches  in  the  S.  wall  of  the  chapel  are  the  (almost  wholly 
restored)  tombs  of  the  four  younger  children  of  the  royal  pair  in  the 
middle.  The  one  most  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand^ 
the  'Prfncipe  Constante'  of  Calderon's  immortal  drama,  who  'held 
the  public  welfare  higher  than  his  own'  (Camoens) ;  it  bears  the 
motto  He  Men  me  plet\ 

On  the  luckless  campaign  against  Tangier  in  1436  the  Portuguese  were 
allowed  by  the  Moors  to  retire  unscathed,  on  condition  that  they  should 
surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Geuta,  captured  by  them  in  1416. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  left  behind  as  hostage.    When  King  Edward  refused 
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to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  prin6e  was  taken  to  the  interior  of  Morocco  and 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  hie  death  on  June  5th,  1443.  "So 
temptation  of  the  Moors  overcame  his  steadfastness.  His  dead  hody  wu 
restored  to  his  countrymen  after  the  capture  of  Tangier  by  AfiTonso  V. 
(1471),  and  on  June  17th,  1472,  it  was  interred  at  Batalha.  The  InftuUe 
Santo  is  still  a  national  Portagnese  hero.  Camoens  celebrates  him  u 
sancto  irmdo  Fernando  (Lusiads,  VI,  52). 

The  double  monument  of  the  Infante  John  (d.  1442),  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  his  wife  Isabella  bears  reliefs 
of  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross  (this  last  ancient);  the  motto  is  ^c  ai  bien  reson\  Next 
comes  the  tomb  of  the  Infante  Henry  (d.  1460),  whom  history  has 
honoured  with  the  title  of  the  ^Navigator'  on  account  of  his  zealous 
encouragement  of  the  ocean-expeditions  of  the  Portuguese,  though 
he  himself  never  took  part  in  a  voyage  of  discovery;  his  motto  is 
Halant  de  bien  fere\  The  last  tomb  is  that  of  Peter ^  Duke  of  Coimbra, 
who  fell  in  1449  at  the  battle  of  Alfarrobeiia  (p.  507),  with  the 
inscription  ^disir'  (Port,  saudade^  an  untranslatable  word  expressive 
of  intense  regret  and  longing ;  comp.  Ger.  Sthmuchty  The  Order  of 
the  Garter  appears  on  the  last  two  monuments. 

By  the  E.  wall  of  the  chapel  formerly  stood  four  altars,  dedicated 
respectively  to  the  Guardian  Angel  of  Portugal,  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  James  (S&o  Thiago),  and  the  Assumption.  In  the  W.  wall  are 
four  empty  tomb-recesses. 

The  first  or  "^oyal  Cloisters  (Claustro  Real;  entr.  from  the 
church  or  on  the  E.  side)  are  very  picturesque.  To  the  S.  and  S.E.  the 
church  and  tower  rise  above  the  arcades  enclosing  the  garden-like 
court,  and  to  the  E.  is  the  chapter-house;  in  the  N.W.  angle  is  a 
well-house.  The  Gothic  style  of  Portugal  is  here  seen  in  all  its  phases, 
from  the  simplest  forms  to  the  most  extravagantly  fantastic.  Each 
walk  of  the  cloisters  is  182  ft.  long  and  opens  on  the  court  in  seven 
arches,  each  subdivided  by  3-5  slender  columns.  The  upper  part  of 
the  arches  is  filled  with  tracery  of  well-nigh  Oriental  intricacy.  Two 
patterns  only  occur  In  this  tracery ;  one  is  an  elaborate  net- work  of 
briar-branches,  enclosing  in  some  cases  the  armillary  spheres  that 
formed  the  'devise  parlante*  of  King  Emmanuel ;  the  other  is  a  sin- 
gular combination  of  the  double  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ  with  the 
stems  and  blossoms  of  the  lotus,  evidently  symbolizing  the  enterprizes 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  distant  Orient.  The  *  Well  House  (PavUhdo) 
resembles  a  chapel,  connected  with  the  N.  and  W.  walks  of  the  cloister 
by  a  larger  and  a  smaller  arch  and  presenting  two  lofty  arched  win- 
dows on  the  sides  facing  the  garth.  The  tracery  with  the  lotus  is  re- 
peated in  the  lower  part  of  the  arches.  The  five  water-basins  in  the 
middle  are  of  fantastic  form.  The  views  from  the  arcades  and  the 
well-house  are  singularly  fascinating,  especially  by  bright  sunshine. 
The  tracery  of  the  galleries  is  mostly  modern. 

The  Refectory  (Refeitorio),  98  ft.  long  and  23  ft.  wide,  lies  to 
the  W.  of  that  part  of  the  cloisters  containing  the  well-house.  Since 
the  restoration  of  the  convent  it  has  been  used  as  a  Museum. 
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Among  the  numerous  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments  are  parts 
of  the  original  figures  on  the  W.  portal  of  the  church  (p.  650)  and  remains 
of  the  old  tombs  of  Prince  John,  Prince  Henry  the  Xavigator,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  (see  p.  &61).  The  latter  has  a  hole  in  which  the  devout 
used  to  place  their  rosaries.  The  museum  also  contains  the  helmet  of 
John  II.  and  the  sword  and  helmet  used  by  John  I.  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
jubarrota. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cloisters  is  an  Adega^  or  cellar. 

The  *ClLi^ter  Home  (8ala  do  CapituloJ,  to  the  E.  of  the  cloisters, 
is  entered  by  a  large  doorway,  flanked  by  two  arched  windows.  Door 
and  windows  are  alike  deeply  recessed  and  subdivided  by  slender 
columns.  The  interior  is  62  ft.  square  and  is  covered  by  a  bold 
vaulted  roof  unsupported  by  pillars.  The  large  E.  window  contains 
three  main  lights,  above  wbich  is  an  expanse  of  the  richest  tracery. 
The  stained  glass,  with  representations  of  the  Passion ,  is  modem. 
On  a  corbel  in  the  S.E.  comer  is  an  alleged  portrait-statue  of 
Affonso  Domvnguea  (p.  649).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  rest  Af- 
fonao  v.,  his  wife  Isabella,  and  the  young  Prince  AffoMO  who  was 
drowned  at  Santarem  (p.  549). 

A  'Manoelino'  portal  in  the  N.W,  angle  of  the  Royal  Cloisters 
leads  to  the  Cloisters  of  Affonso  V.  (Clavttro  de  DomAffonso  Quinto), 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  in  the  simple  Gothic  style 
of  the  period.  Each  walk  is  145  ft.  in  length. 

The  *CapelIaB  Imperfeitas  (entr.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  convent) 
adjoin  the  E.  end  of  the  church  but  have  no  organic  connection  with 
it.  According  to  the  original  design  (p.  549),  the  central  octagon, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  65  ft,  was  surrounded  by  seven  large 
chapels,  each  29  ft.  deep  and  having  a  tri-apsidal  termination  and 
tliree  tall  windows.  The  intervening  spaces  were  occupied  by  six 
lower  pentagonal  chapels,  each  with  a  single  window.  The  star- 
vaulting  of  the  upper  octagon  was  probably  meant  to  be  a  flat  roof 
of  stone.  The  lofty  dome  planned  by  the  architect  of  the  Emmanuel 
period  necessitated  the  constraction  of  tower-like  buttresses  at  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  and  the  partial  walling-up  of  the  six  smaller 
chapels.  The  central  part  of  the  building  was  ftrora  the  first  reserved 
for  King  Edward,  while  the  three  large  chapels  to  the  E.,  facing 
the  entrance,  were  meant  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Affonso  V.,  John  II., 
and  Emmanuel  himself.  The  original  idea  was  in  all  probability  to 
connect  the  W.  side  of  the  mausoleum  with  the  church  by  a  narrow 
corridor,  but  the  'Manoelino'  architect  devised  a  large  vestibule 
(pateo),  with  a  *Pof  tei,  50  ft.  high  and  25  ft  wide,  surmounted  by 
a  clerestory. 

The  new  towers,  which  were  left  unfinished  at  the  top,  are  con- 
structed, after  Indian  models ,  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  reeds  and 
adorned  with  foliage  and  other  ornamentation.  In  the  interior, 
between  the  towers  and  the  arches  of  the  chapels,  are  two  rich  friezes  j 
and  between  these  friezes  are  eight  shields  with  armorial  bearings. 
The  most  exquisite  work  is  that  of  the  doorway,  where  the  stone 
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seems  to  lose  itself  in  a  lace-like  web  of  the  most  extravagant  exub- 
erance of  fancy. 

The  elegant  Benaisaance  Balustrade  of  Jo&o  de  Castilho,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  vestibule,  the  latest  addition  to  the  mausoleum,  seems 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

Visitors  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Boof  and  Tower  of  the 
church,  either  from  the  Capellas  Imperfeitas  or  (easier)  from  the 
Cloisters  of  Aflfonso  V.  (p.  550),  in  order  to  enjoy  the  excellent 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  buildings  of  the  convent  and  the  panorama  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  village  of  Batalha  is  the  rainous  charch  of  Seatia 
Cruz^  built  by  JoSo  de  Castilbo  in  1512-82,  with  a  fine  Renaissance  portal 
and  a  tasteful  retablo.  —  Fine  Views  are  afforded  by  the  hills  to  the  B. 
and  the  pine-wood  to  the  W. 

The  BoAD  PBOM  Batalha  to  Leiria  (8  M.)  first  traverses  a  ven- 
erable pine-forest  and  then  leads  between  corn-fields  and  vineyards 
The  Pinhal  Real  (p.  546)  is  seen  in  the  distance,  to  the  left.  Beyond 
Azoia^  with  its  fine  oaks,  the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Liz,  soon  affording  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Leiria  (p.  546). 

64.  From  Lisbon  to  Oporto  vi&  Entroncameato, 
Alfarellos,  Coimbra,  and  Pampilhosa. 

213  M.  Railway  (one  express  and  one  ordinary  train  daily)  in  9V4  uid 
13  hrs.  (fares  6930,  5390,  3860  rs.).  The  express  consists  of  first  and  second 
class  carriages  only.  Another  express  train  with  drawing-room  and  restaurant 
cars  runs  twice  weekly  and  makes  the  journey  in  7  hrs. ;  while  the  'train 
de  luze^  mentioned  at  pp.  565  and  163  runs  thrice  weekly  to  Pampilhosa.  — 
There  are  railway-restaurants  at  *Entroncamento,  Alfarello$^  and  '^PampU- 
hosa,  and  a  refreshment-counter  at  Coimbra-Bifurctt^eio.  —  Between  Lisbon 
and  Entroncamento  and  near  Coimbra  the  best  views  are  to  the  right, 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  left. 

From  Lisbon  to  (70  M.)  Entroncamento^  see  pp.  507-505.  —  The 
train  now  quits  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  passes  the  villages  of  Atalaia 
and  Carrasedey  and  intersects  the  E.  spurs  of  the  Serra  do  Aire. 

89  M.  Payalvo  is  the  station  (diligence  200  rs.)  for  — 

Thomar  (400  ft. ;  Hotel  TJniSLo  Comercial,  Hotel  de  Prista,  both 
poor),  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Portugal,  which  lies  on 
the  Nabdo,  about  4^2  M.  to  the  £.  Its  chief  lions  are  the  mediaeval 
churches  and  the  castle  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  the  latter  rising  to 
the  W.  of  the  town,  above  the  pleasant  olive-clad  plain. 

The  Caitello  de  Ceras^  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nabao,  on  the 
site  pointed  out  by  local  tradition  as  that  of  the  ancient  NabanHa^  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Knights  Templar  in  1169,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors. 
Their  Grand  Master,  Qualdim  Paes^  erected  here  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
do  OUval  ^  and  in  1160  began  the  construction  of  a  more  advantageously 
situated  castle  on  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Under  the 
shelter  of  this  castle  sprang  up  the  town  of  Thomar.  An  old  inscription 
informs  us  how  the  Templars  here  successfully  resisted  a  six  days'  attack 
made  by  the  Almohads  (p.  351)  under  Abu  Ycfkvb  YiUt^f  in  1190. 
,.  ,  9^x*^®  suppression  of  the  Temple  Older  in  1314,  King  Denis  estab- 
iisHed  the  Ordee  op  Christ  (Ordem  de  CavallaiHa  de  Noise  Senhor  Juus 
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GhiHsto)  'for  tbe  defence  of  the  faith,  the  discomfiture  of  the  Moorg,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy'.  The  castle  of  Castro  Martin^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  was  at  lirst  assigned  to  the  new  Order,  but  it 
wag  transferred  to  Thomar  in  1334  (or  1356  ?).  The  golden  age  of  the 
Order  began  under  Dom  Henrique^  Duke  of  Vizeu,  the  famous  Henry  tJu 
Navigator  (p.  ^2),  who  was  Grand-Master  from  1418  to  1460.  This  prince, 
the  pioneer  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Europe,  used  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Order  mainly  in  the  equipment  of  squadrons  for  discovery  and  conquest 
on  the  B.  coast  of  Africa,  which  started  from  the  town  of  Sagres  (see 
p.  543).  In  1454  the  Order  received  from  Aflfongo  V.  the  spiritua  juris- 
diction over  all  the  conquered  lands  ^  under  Emmanuel,  who  succeeded  as 
Duke  of  Vizeu  to  the  Grand-Mastership  in  1484,  its  immense  possessions 
in  Africa  and  India  made  it  the  wealthiest  order  in  Christendom.  To 
this  activity  of  the  Order,  so  full  of  advantage  for  Portugal,  an  end  was 
put  by  the  pietistic  John  III.,  who  converted  the  Order  from  one  of  chivalry 
to  one  of  monkhood  (1523)  and  made  the  Grand-Mastership  of  the  three 
Portuguese  orders  (Thomar,  Crato,  and  Aviz)  hereditary  in  the  Crown. 
In  the  Spanish  period  the  Order  of  Christ  sank  go  low  ag  to  be  merely 
the  servile  tool  of  the  foreign  monarchs. 

Thomar  possesses  a  flue  PRA9A,  with  a  Pelourinho  (p.  524)  bear- 
ing the  armillary  sphere  of  King  Emmanuel.  Here  stands  the  church 
of  Slo  Joio  Baptista,  built  about  1490,  with  a  tasteful  portal  in  the 
'Manoelino'  style  (p.  629)  and  a  Tower  ending  in  an  octagonal  spire. 
The  interior  contains  an  ancient  font,  a  late-Gothic  octagonal  pulpit, 
and  some  excellent  pictures  (Baptism  of  Christ  at  the  high-altar, 
etc.)  ascribed  by  Justi  to  a  pupil  of  Quinten  Matsys  (Simon  ?)  and 
Velasco  (p.  660).  —  Not  far  off  is  the  octagonal  chapel  of  Sa,o  Ore- 
goriOj  whence  a  flight  of  255  steps  ascends  to  the  ermida  of  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Piedade,  a  much-frequented  pilgrjmage  -  church  dating 
from  1613  (good  views).  About  halfway  up,  to  the  right,  is  the 
ruined  chapel  of  Nosse  Serihor  Jeslis  do  Monte, 

From  S3.0  JoS-o  Baptista  we  may  cross  the  Nab5o  by  the  old 
Bridge  and  descend  viH  the  cemetery  to  Santa  Mabia  do  Olival, 
the  old  church  of  the  Templars,  which  down  to  the  time  of  John  III. 
was  the  seat  of  the  Great  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Christ  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  most  prominent  knights ,  while  it  was  the  'Mo- 
ther' of  all  the  churches  of  the  Order  in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  It 
was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1450,  with  the  exception 
of  the  W.  fagade  and  the  detached,  fortress-like  tower.  The  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  interior  are  the  graceful  pulpit  and  the 
"beautiful  monument  of  Bishop  Diogo  Pinheiro  (d.  1625),  both  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  —  We  now  return  to  S&o  JoS-o  Baptista  and 
ascend  the  castle-hill  by  the  Rua  de  Santiago.  On  the  way  we  pass 
the  church  of  Noisa  Senhora  da  Concei^do ,  an  elegant  Renaissance 
structure  of  1579  (1641?),  and  several  Coiwwns  bearing  the  emblems 
of  the  Order  of  Christ.  At  the  top  we  reach  the  old  Castle  of  the  Tem- 
plars, on  the  E.  margin  of  the  hill.  Hence  a  few  steps  lead  to  the 
Palace  of  Henry  the  Navigator,  restored  and  enlarged  in  the  16th 
cent,  by  Queen  Catharine,  widow  of  John  III.   Beyond  this  is  the  — 

*CoNVBNTO  DB  Chbisto,  the  convent-palace  of  the  Knights  of 
Christ,  affording  an  admirable  survey  of  the  course  of  Portuguese 
architecture  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  century.  To  the  Templar  per- 
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lod  belong  one  of  the  smaller  cloisters  and  the  old  diurch  (ca.  116!i), 
occupying  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  and  said  to  he  an  imitation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Two  other  cloisters 
and  a  chapter-house  were  erected  hy  Henry  the  Navigator.  Emman- 
uel added  the  new  church  of  the  Order  of  Christ  with  a  chapter 
room  below  its  high-choir,  the  small  Claustro  de  Santa  Barbara,  and 
the  uncompleted  new  chapter-house.  Extensive  new  buildings  were 
necessitated  by  John  III.'s  transformation  of  the  Order.  Four  new 
cloisters,  extensive  dormitories,  and  other  structures  were  added, 
which  were  not  completed  till  the  time  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
The  fine  aqueduct ,  3  M.  long ,  was  constructed  by  Philip  II.  and 
Philip  III.  in  1695-1613.  In  1810  the  French  burned  the  hand- 
some stalls  of  the  new  church.  The  Conde  de  Thomas  saved  the 
buildings  from  utter  ruin  by  buying  a  part  of  them  in  1843  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Order  (1834). 

A  handsome  double-flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  large  Platfokm  or 
Tbbracb,  on  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  yew  Chapter  House  ^  a  two-storied 
edifice  by  Joao  de  Castilho  (p.  529),  of  which  the  outer  walls  only  are  com- 
pleted. On  the  second  story  is  a  triangular  apse  for  the  throne  of  the 
Grand-Master.  To  the  right  are  the  battiemented  Temple  Church  (see  be- 
low) and  (partly  hidden  by  the  Claustro  dos  Filippes)  the  **Chubch  op 
THB  Obdbb  of  Ghbist,  the  brilliant  masterpiece,  by  Joao  de  Castilho,  of 
the  'Manoelino''  style  (p.  529).  The  chief  features  of  the  exterior  are  the 
ornate  W.  doorway,  recalling  that  of  Belem ;  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the 
arcade,  with  the  sphere  of  Emmanuel  and  the  cross  of  the  Order;  and 
the  semi- Indian  buttresses  at  the  K.W.  angle.  The  half-length  figure 
on  the  N.  side,  below  the  fantastic  window  of  the  chapter-house ,  passes 
for  a  portrait  of  the  architect(?)  Apres  do  Quintal.  The  interior  is  roofed 
by  fine  reticulated  vaulting,  rising  above  a  series  of  exquisite  corbels.  On 
the  N.  side  is  the  Coro  Alto  (entr.,  see  below),  below  which  is  the  Chester 
Roomy  with  windows  recalling  Indian  models. 

The  *Tb]cplb  Chubch  is  connected  with  the  church  of  the  Order  of 
Christ  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch  and  has  been  used  as  its  choir  (eapelkh 
mOr)  since*  the  time  of  Emmanuel.  It  is  a  sixteen-sided  structure,  with  a 
central  octagon  (charola)  for  the  high-altar.  The  ornate  decoration,  the 
paintings  (by  a  Fleming),  the  statues  of  twelve  prophets  on  the  walls,  and 
the  remains  of  a  group  of  the  Crucifixion  (by  Olivel  de  Oandt)  all  date 
from  the  reign  of  Emmanuel.  To  the  right  of  the  large  connecting  arch- 
way is  a  handsome  Renaissance  pulpit. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Temple  Church  is  the  Gothic  Claustro  do  CemenUrio , 
the  only  extant  portion  of  the  building  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator. It  contains  the  tomb  of  Diogo  da  Qama  (d.  1525)  and  other  monu- 
ments.   Adjacent  is  the  Sacristy^  built  by  Philip  III.  in  1620. 

To  the  K.  of  the  churches  lie  the  small  Claustro  de  Santa  Barbara^ 
in  the  early-Renaissance  style ,  and  the  extensive  Convent  Buildi.nqs  of 
the  16-17th  centuries.  The  latter  include  large  Corridors  ^  about  100  yds. 
long,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  cells*,  a  small  and  elegant  central  apart- 
ment with  a  dome;  four  huge  Cloisters  (Claustro  da  Hospedaria,  dos  Fi- 
lippes, dos  Corvos,  and  do  Mixo);  the  Refectory;  the  AbboCs  House;  the 
Noviciate;  and  large  store-rooms,  kitchens,  and  the  like  on  the  groundtloor. 
The  best  of  these  buildings  is  the  ^Claustro  dos  Filippes  (S.W.),  a  hand- 
some two-storied  building  of  the  time  of  the  Spanish  kings,  in  the  late- 
Renaissance  style  and  resembling  in  some  degree  the  creations  of  Palladio. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  tasteful  fountain.  —  An  ornate  'Emmanuel* 
door  leads  hence  to  the  high-choir  (see  above)  of  the  church  of  the  Order 
of  Christ.  From  these  cloisters,  too,  we  may  aicend  the  small  tower,  with 
the  largest  bell  in  Portugal,  or  to  the  roof  of  the  church. 
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Beyond  Thomar  the  railway  ascends  considerably.  85  M.  ChSo 
de  Mnfds  is  the  starting-point  of  a  diligence  to  Ourem  and  Leirfa 
(p.  546).  We  thread  a  tunnel.  91  M.  Caxarias ,  on  a  feeder  of  the 
Nabio,  near  large  pine- woods.  We  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
Tagns  and  the  Mondego  by  a  tunnel  and  descend  vi^  (97  M.)  Alherg- 
arCa  into  the  valley  of  the  Arunca,  which  we  reach  at  (105  M. )  Vermoil. 

110  M.  Pomh^l,  an  attractive  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arunca,  with  a  conspicuous  ruined  castle,  was  founded  byGualdim 
Paes  (p.  554)  in  1181.  Pop.  5000.  It  furnished  the  title  of  Sehas- 
tido  JosS  de  Carvalho  e  Mello^  the  *Gran  Marqu^z',  who  was  born  at 
Soure  on  May  13th,  1699.  After  the  death  of  Joseph  I.  (1777)  the 
once  all-powerful  minister  (pp.  513,  529)  was  degraded  and  exiled  • 
to  Pombal,  where  he  died  on  May  8th,  1782.  —  The  chief  objects  of 
interest  are  the  above-mentioned  Castle,  the  modern  Igreja  Matriz^ 
and  the  remains  of  the  Romanesque  Temple  Churchy  formerly  a 
mosque,  with  interesting  horseshoe  portal,  and  other  Moorish  traces 
in  its  capitals  and  vaulting. 

Boad  from  Pombal  to  Leiria,  see  p.  546. 
'    The  old  Lisbon  highroad  (p.  546)  leads  from  Pombal  direct  to  the  N.B., 
through  the  mountains,  passing  Redinha^  Condeixa  (on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ConimbriffO'^  comp.  p.  659),   and  Sernache,  to  (26  M.)  Coimbra  (p.  569)  — 
a  day^g  journey  on  horseback. 

The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Arunca,  passing  numer^ 
ous  cork-trees.  To  the  E.  rises  the  Serra  de  Louzd  (3943  ft.) ,  the 
S.W.  prolongation  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella.  —  116  M.  Soure ^  the 
first  place  in  the  province  oiBeira(Mar).  As  we  proceed,  the  high- 
lying  town  of  Montemor  Velho  (see  below)  comes  into  sight  on  the 
left,  beyond  the  Mondego. 

127  M.  Alfarellos  (Rail.  Restaurant)^  a  poor  place,  but  of  some 
Importance  as  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Lisbon  vi&Leiria  (R.  62). 
*0vo8  moUes'  (see  p.  558)  are  sold  at  the  station. 

Beyond  (129  M.)  Formoselha  the  train  approaches  the  Mondego, 
which  here  flows  through  the  Campo  de  Mondego,  a  fertile  plain  with 
-vines,  oranges,  and  orchards.  —  Beyond  (135  M.)  Taveiro  we  cross 
the  Mondego  by  a  long  iron  bridge,  obtaining  a  *Glimpse  to  the  right 
of  Coimbra,  rising  white  above  the  verdure  of  the  plain. 

139  M.  Coimbra-Bifurca^ao  (buffet)  is  the  station  for  the  short 
(IV4  M.)  branch-line  to  Coimbra  (p.  559;  carriages  changed). 

We  now  traverse  a  pleasant  hilly  district  between  the  Serra  d' Al- 
coha  on  the  W.  and  the  Serra  da  Lavrdo  (p.  559)  and  the  Serra  de 
Bussaco  (p.  565)  on  the  E.  —  144  M.  Souzellas. 

149  M.  Pampilhosa  (Railway  Restaurant  ^  Hotel)  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  line  to  Yillar  Formoso  via  Ouarda  (R.  66)  and  of  a 
branch-line  to  Moniem6r  Velho  and  (32 M.)  Figueira  da  Fo%  (p.  547). 

—  To  the  right  we  see  the  Ponta  de  Bussaco  (p.  565). 

151  M.  Mealhada;  156  M.  Mogo fores ;  161  M.  Oliveira  do  Bairro. 

—  The  railway  bends  towards  the  sea,  and  traverses  pine-woods, 
vineyards,  and  corn-fields.  Beyond  (170M.)  Quintans  are  rice-fields. 
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174  M.  Aveiro  (Hot.  de  Vouga;  Lloyd's  Agent),  the  Taldbriga 
of  the  Romans,  a  small  seaport  and  hishop's  see  with  7400  inhah., 
lies  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  large  Ria  de  Aveiro,  a  marshy  shore-lake, 
and  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Barra  Nova,  a  canal  constmcted 
in  1801-8.  Its  chief  articles  of  export  are  salt  and  sardines.  The 
fisheries  of  Aveiro  were  famous  in  the  16-16th  centuries.  —  At  the 
station  small  kegs  of  ovos  molles  (a  kind  of  sweetened  eggs  \  200  rs.), 
biscuits  (20  rs.),  and  pickled  mussels  (mexilhffes  or  MytUus  eduUs; 
herbigSo  or  Cardium  edule)  are  offered  for  sale. 

The  town  offers  little  of  interest.  The  Cathedral,  in  the  Travessa 
da  S^,  and  the  church  of  the  Misericordia  date  from  the  16th  century. 
The  church  of  Santo  Antonio,  situated  in  an  old  Couto  (i.e.  locus 
i^autus,  asylum),  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Ria  and  the  ocean.  The 
Convento  de  Jeails  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Johanna,  daughter  of 
Affouso  V.  In  the  Carmelite  Convent  is  that  of  Brites  Lara,  the 
second  wife  of  Gen.  Pietro  de'  Medici  (d.  1604). 

A  sail  or  row  on  the  Bia  to  the  Chapel  of  Nossa  Senhora  das  AreUu 
('sand').,  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  givea  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
the  vegetation  of  the  marshes,  which  in  spring  is,  perhaps,  more  brilliant 
iha.n  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  Railway  runs  through  a  pastoral  district  intersected  by 
canals,  and  crosses  the  Vouga  (the  ancient  Vacua^  and  the  Antua. 
3eyond  (182  M.)  Eatarreja  we  enter  a  sandy,  pine-grown  district 

191  M.  Ovar,  a  town  of  10,000  inhab.,  lies  3  M.  from  the  sea,  at 
the  end  of  the  Aveiro  Canal,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  timber. 
—  Beyond  (198  M.)  Esmoriz  the  line  strikes  seaward,  across  the 
dunes,  to  (201 M.)  Esjjin^io (Hot. Particular;  HotBragan^a),  a  popular 
sea-bathing  resort.  —  203  M.  Granja  (H6t.  de  Granja),  another 
bathing-place,  with  a  pine -grove  and  the  attractive  villas  of  the 
Oporto  merchants. 

The  train  quit^  the  sea  and  runs  via  (208  M.)  VaUadares  towards 
the  lofty  S.  bank  of  the  Dowro.  The  railway-cuttings  show  the  gran- 
itic foundations  of  this  fertile  district.  Oporto  appears  to  the  left  -^ 
211  M.  Qaia,  a  high- lying  place  with  country-houses,  is  the  station 
for  Villa  Nova  de  Gaia  and  Oporto  (comp.  pp.  566,  574). 

After  assing  three  tunnels,  the  train  crosses  the  deep  rocky  gorge 
of  the  Douro  by  the  *Ponte  de  Maria  Pia,  a  fine  bridge  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Eiffel  &  Co.  of  Paris  in  1876-77  and  named  after  Queen 
Maria  Pia.  It  crosses  the  ravine  in  a  single  span  of  525  ft. ;  its  total 
length  is  1155  ft.,  its  height  200  ft.  The  lower  part  of  the  bridge  is 
of  granite,  while  1428  tons  of  iron  rods  were  used  for  the  upper  part 
From  the  bridge  we  have  a  splendid  view  of  Oporto  to  the  left,  the 
cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  standing  out  prominently. 

213  M.  Oporto,  see  p.  566. 
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The  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  lies  on  the  Mondego,  to  the  W.  of 
the  town,  abont  Y^  ^'  from  the  hotels.  There  are  neither  hotel-omnibuses 
nor  cabs  in  waiting.    Porter  (mogo)  100-200  rs. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  498).  Hotbl  Bragamva  (PL  b;  B,  2),  Rua  do  Visconde 
da  Luz;  Hot.  Mondego  (PL  c^  B,  3),  Largo  das  Ameias  2,  opposite  the 
railway-station,  with  view  \  Nubvo  Hotel  Mondboo,  near  the  station,  with 
view,  well  spoken  ofj  Hot.  dos  Caminhos  db  Ferbo  (PL  d;  B,  2),  Hot. 
Gentsal  (PL  e ;  B,  1),  Pra$a  Oitavo  de  M aio  37  and  80 ;  Hot.  do  Commebcio 
(PL  f;  B,  2),  Pra^a  do  Gommercio.  These  houses  are  far  from  first-class; 
pens.  1000-1500  rs. 

Booktellera  in  the  Rua  do  Visconde  da  Luz  and  RuaFerreira'Borges. 
Goimbra,  being  a  university  town,  is  well  supplied  with  Portuguese  and 
jEbreign  literature. 

Photofrapba:  /.  Maria  do*  Saaiot,  Gaes  das  Ameias. 

Pott  and  Telegraph  Offlee  {Correio  e  Telegrapho;  PL  C,  1,  2),  in  the 
Hercado. 

Ohief  Attractions  (one  day).  In  the  morning:  Santa  Cruz  (p.  560); 
8i  Velha  (p.  661);  Botanic  Garden  (p.  662);  University  (p.  563).  Afternoon: 
Quinta  das  Ldgrimas  (p.  664). 

Coimbra  (50  ft.),  a  city  of  13,400  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  spurs  of  the  Serra  de  LavrSo^  a  range  of  cre- 
taceous hills,  skirted  by  the  bow~like  course  of  the  Mondego,  the 
ancient  Munda.  The  older  Upper  Town  covers  the  undulating  sur- 
face and  the  slopes  of  a  ridge  about  330  ft.  in  height  and  commun- 
icates by  narrow  and  very  steep  streets  with  the  lower  town  and 
the  river.  The  two  highest  points  of  the  plateau  are  occupied  by 
the  New  Cathedral  (N.E.)  and  the  University  and  Observatory 
(S.W.).  The  modem  Loweb  Town  formerly  suffered  greatly  from 
fever  produced  by  the  inundations  (cheias;  p.  674)  of  the  Mondego, 
but  is  now  protected  by  a  quay  (caes),  forming  an  attractive  prom-» 
enade.  Its  chief  line  of  streets  (Rua  Ferreira  Borges,  Rua  do  Vis- 
coude  da  Luz,  and  Rua  da  Sophia)  skirts  the  base  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  old  town  lies.  —  The  Mondego,  the  much  besung  Bio  das 
Musas,  carries  a  largeamountofchalk-dustinitspellucid  waves,  which 
is  steadily  raisiDg  the  level  of  its  bed.  On  its  W.  side  stretches  a 
long  and  verdant  ridge,  covered  with  convents  and  villas. 

The  situation  of  Coimbra  has  long  been  a  theme  for  the  praise 
of  poet  and  traveller.  Its  vegetation  combines  the  charm  of  the  N. 
of  Europe  with  that  of  a  subtropical  climate.  The  sea-pine  and 
the  poplar  are  neighboured  by  the  date-palm ;  Ae  slopes  are  covered 
with  vines,  agaves,  eucalypti,  pines,  and  orange-trees.  The  curious 
costume  of  the  guitar-strumming  students  combines  with  numerous 
historical  associations  to  invest  Coimbra  with  a  unique  charm. 

An  inscription  of  the  4th  cent,  proves  that  Coimbra  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  JSminium.  When  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Conimbriga  (p.  657) 
was  transferred  hither  at  the  end  of  the  9th  cent.,  the  old  name  ulso  was 
transferred  to  the  new  see.  Coimbra  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  in  872 
but  again  fell  into  their  hands  in  987.  In  1064  it  passed  finally  into  the 
possession  of  the  (Hiristians  after  a  six  months'*  siege  carried  on  by  Fer- 
dinand J.  of  Ca$tile.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  new  Portuguese  kingdom, 
and  in  1190  resisted  the  last  attack  of  the  Almohads  (p.  354)  under  Atm 
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tcfkub  YUMuf.  The  seat  of  the  conrt  wm  removed  to  Lisbon  in  1260  (see 
p.  612),  but  Ck>imbra  received  some  compensation  from  King  Diniz^  who  in 
1807  transferred  hither  the  Umivebsitt  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1290.  The  first 
rector  was  Dioffo  Oouvea^  formerly  rertor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Amo^ 
the  professors  Gouvea  brought  with  him  was  George  Buchanan^  the  cele- 
brated Scottish  scholar;  but  the  latter  was  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition 
and  did  not  stay  long  in  Portugal.  The  university  was  twice  remored  to 
Lisbon  (1338 54  and  1367-1537);  it  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  tt»e 
Humanists,  but  from  1556  to  1772  had  to  endure  the  repressive  rule  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  latter  year  Pombal  (p.  667)  gave  it  new  statutes  and  re- 
established freedom  of  research.  Goimbra  is  still  the  only  university  in 
Portugal,  though  there  are  medical  schools  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  a 
theological  seminary  at  Santarem. 

Ck>imbra  was  th^  birthplace  of  the  poet  Franeitca  Sd  de  Miramda 
(1495-1558).  Camoens  (p.  516),  was,  perhaps,  also  bom  here,  and  at  any 
rate  he  owes  to  thd  ^Portuguese  Athens^  that  classical  scholarship  which 
is  so  evident  in  his  writings. 

From  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  2)  we  cross  the  Largo  das 
Ameias  and  follow  the  Rua  das  Solas  to  the  long  Pra9a  do  CJom- 
MEEcio  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  in  which  (left)  stands  the  church  of  Sdo  TMago 
(PI.  B,  2),  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  but  modernized  In  the  18th. 
The  beautiful  Romanesque  portal  Is  a  relic  of  the  original  building. 
—  We  next  ascend  the  steps  to  the  right  of  the  church  and  reach 
the  Main  Stbbbt  (Rua  do  Visconde  da  Luz ;  PI.  B,  2),  which  we 
follow  towards  the  N.  (left)  to  the  PRA9A  Oitavo  db  Maio  (PI.  B,2), 
the  focus  of  the  new  town.  On  the  E.  side  of  this  square  stands  the 
iecularized  — 

^oiteiro  de  Santa  Cruz  (PI.  C,  2),  erected  for  the  Augustinians 
( c6neg 08  regr antes  de  Santo  Agostinho)  in  1131-32,  on  the  site  of  the 
small  church  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Banhos  da  Ralnha.  Under  Em- 
manuel the  Fortunate  (ca.  1502?)  it  was  restored  with  the  help  of  a 
colony  of  Norman  sculptors  from  Ghiillon  and  Rouen,  and  it  was 
afterwards  enlarged  and  surrounded  with  large  gardens.  It  has  of 
late  been  partly  destroyed  by  new  buildings  and  the  laying  out  of 
new  streets. 

The  entire  K.W.  wing  of  the  convent  is  now  occupied  by  the  Cammra 
Municipal,^  or  city  hall.  From  this  we  enter  the  Clauttro  da  Manga^  so 
namea,  according  to  the  story,  because  John  III.  drew  on  his  sleeves  the 
design  for  the  cloisters  and  for  the  curious  domed  structure  in  the  middle, 
with  its  four  circular  chapels,  —  Adjacent  is  the  *GlaU8TBO  do  Silbhcio, 
built  by  Marcos  Piru  (d.  1524)  in  the  *Manoelino'  style  (p.  529),  with 
pointed  windows  on  the  groundfloor,  flat-arched  openings  in  the  upper 
stage,  and  a  tasteful  fountain.  At  the  S.W.  and  X.E.  angles  and  on  the 
8.  side  are  three  admirable  specimens  of  fhe  work  of  the  early-Renais- 
sanee  artists  of  Portugal,  in  the  shape  of  Reliefs  of  Christ  before  Pilate, 
the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Entombment.  The  Capella  do  Samto  j 
Chrisio^  at  the  S.W.  comer,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  knights  who  fSall 
on  the  Campo  d'Ourique  in  1139  (p.  5i2).  —  Adjoining  the  8.  walk  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  Capella  de  Sao  Theotonio,  completed  in  1532  by  Thom^  Velho, 
first  prior  of  the  monastery,  who  is  celebrated  by  Camoens  in  the  Losiads 
CVIII,  19).  The  chapel  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Velho.  —  Through 
the  Chapter  House  we  reach  the  Sacristy,  a  tasteful  Renaissance  structue 
of  1622,  with  handsome  tiles  and  barrel-vaulting.  The  much-darkened 
paintings  of  Christ  before  Pilate,  Pentecost,  and  the  Invention  of  the  Croai 
are  by  Velaseo  ('Grao  Vasco'),  the  greatest  Portuguese  painter  of  the  164h 
cent  (p.  565).  The  Crucifixion  is  by  the  Master  of  Sao  Bento  (p.  596)  and 
tne  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  a  copy  of  Daniels  da  Volterra,  J 
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The  Ghubgh,  built  by  Marco*  Fires  (see  p.  560)  and  partly  modernized 
in  the  18th  cent.,  has  an  interesting  W.  fagade  by  Diogo  de  dtsiilho  and 
Jfcuter  Nichola$  Hhe  Frenchman'.  The  interior  has  no  aisles,  but  is  flanked 
with  two  rows  of  chapels ;  the  B,  end  is  rectangular.  The  only  relic  of 
its  abundant  ornamentation  in  the  'Emmanuel  style'  is  the  stone  *Pulpit  by 
the  1ST.  wall,  with  charming  sculptures  by  Jean  de  Rouen  CJoao  de  Ruao; 
1522).  The  choir  contains  the  ^Sarcophagi  of  the  first  Portuguese  kings, 
Affonso  Henriques  Geftj  1139-85)  and  8ancho  I.  (right-,  1185  1211),  with  re- 
cumbent effigies.  Under  the  canopies  are  figures  of  seven  saints; 
above  the  recesses  are  the  armillary  sphere  (p.  552)  and  the  cross  of  the 
Order  of  Christ  (p.  554).  The  monuments  were  probably  restored  by  Ni- 
cholas the  Frenchman,  but  have  retained  their  general  late-Gothic 
character.  The  high-choir  (coro  alto)  at  the  W.  end,  erected  by  a  Basque 
architect,  contains  handsome  stalls  of  the  16th  century. 

To  the  convent  belong  also  the  oval  Santuario^  containing  a  multitude 
of  relics,  and  the  picturesque  ^e^ry  beyond  the  Rua  do  Mercado,  erected 
in  the  17th  century. 

In  the  Rua  da  Sophia  (PI.  B,  1),  to  the  N.  of  the  Pra^a  Oitavo 
de  Maio,  are  several  late-Renaissance  buildings  of  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  cent.,  including  the  Collegio  do  Carmo  (PI.  B,  1),  with 
its  church  (1597),  the  unfinished  church  of  8ao  Domingos  (Pi.  B,  1  j 
now  a  carriage-factory),  the  CoUegio  da  Qra^a^  and  the  fine  court 
that  alone  remains  of  the  Collegio  dos  Jemitaa.  —  The  Pateo  da 
Jn^UiQOo  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Pra^a  Oitavo  de  Maio, 
marks  the  site  of  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  (1566-1821). 

Passing  to  the  E.  through  the  archway  in  the  bell-tower  of 
Santa  Cruz,  we  reach  the  Post  ^  Telegraph  Office  (p.  559)  and  the 
Kercado  (PI.  C,l),  the  latter  thronged  in  the  morning  with  quaintly 
dressed  peasants.  —  From  the  market  we  may  ascend ,  passing  the 
Theatre  (left),  to  the  (10  min.)  Quinta  de  Santa  Cruz  (PI.  F,  3)  or 
Jogo  da  Boldy  a  relic  of  the  old  convent-gardens,  with  shady  grounds 
and  fountains.  Thence  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.  to  (5  min.)  the 
AqtLeduct  and  the  Botanic  Garden  (see  p.  562). 

Adjoining  the  house  numbered  75  in  the  Rua  do  Visconde  da 
Luz  (p.  560)  is  the  Arco  de  Almedina  (PI.  B,  0,  2,  3),  the  relic  of 
an  ancient  city-gate  (Arab,  medinay  the  city).  Passing  through  this 
and  ascending  to  the  right ,  we  reach  the  Rua  de  Quebra  Oostas, 
whence  a  flight  of  steps  (left)  leads  to  the  Rua  de  Sub-Ripas  (PI. 
C,  2).  At  the  end  of  this  last  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Palacio  da 
Rtux  de  Sub-Ripaa ,  an  interesting  edifice  in  the  'Manoelino'  style, 
erected  by  Joao  Vaz  about  1614.  The  main  facade  is  adorned  with 
weather-worn  ornamentation,  while  portrait-medallions  have  been 
inserted  irregularly  in  the  side- walls. 

Farther  up  is  the  Rua  dos  Coutinhos  (PI.  0,  2),  which  we  de- 
scend to  the  right  (S.)  to  the  terrace  on  which  stands  the  — 

*S6  Velha  (PL  C,  3),  or  Old  Cathedral^  generally  known  as  a 
Velha.  This  massive  Romanesque  building  of  the  12th  cent, ,  with 
its  battlements,  its  projecting  central  portion,  and  its  unadorned 
corner-buttresses,  resembles  a  fortress  rather  than  a  church.  On 
the  N.  side  Is  the  Porta  Especioaa,  a  graceful  early-Renaissance 
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stnicture  in  three  stories,  with  charming  ornamentation  and  a  relief 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  pediment;  it  is  a  creation  of  the  French  sculp- 
tor named  at  p.  561.  A  Sarcophagus,  immured  in  the  wall,  contains 
he  remains  of  DomSisnando^  the  first  Christian  governor  of  the  town. 

The  Intebiob,  enriched  in  the  16th  cent,  by  numerons  Benaissance 
additions,  and  modernized  and  whitewashed  in  1717-39,  has  been  under- 
going restoration  since  1894.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  transept, 
and  three  semicircular  apses.  The  pillars,  with  interesting  Romanesque 
capitals,  and  the  vaulting  arches  are  lined  with  beautiful  tiles.  Below 
the  high  choir  is  a  fine  wooden  ceiling  of  15'iO.  —  The  Capella  de  SOo 
Miguely  in  the  right  aisle,  has  an  altar  with  six  paintings  of  the  Portu- 
guese school.  —  The  Capella  do  Scicratnento  (1566),  in  the  S.  apse,  contains 
the  tomb  of  its  builder.  Bishop  JoS^o  Soares.  —  The  large  late-Gothic 
ffiffh  Altar  (Altar-Mdr)y  ascribed  to  Olivel  de  Gand  (?),  was  erected  by 
the  art-loving  Bishop  Jorge  d'Almeida  (1481-1543).  In  the  adjacent  Cc^. 
de  8So  Pedro  (S.  apse)  is  the  tomb  of  this  bishop,  consisting  of  a  Renais- 
sance retablo ,  with  statues  of  apostles  and  several  reliefs.  —  In  the 
small  chapel  adjoining  the  S.  portal  (Porta  de  Santa  Clara)  are  the  tombs 
of  Bithop  Effo*  Fa/is  (13th  cent.)  and  Dona  Bataga^  daughter  of  the  Greek 
Princess  Irene  and  the  Coxmt  of  Ventemiglio.  —  The  Master  of  Aviz  (p.  500) 
was  crowned  as  King  John  I.  in  this  church. 

The  Rua  do  Cabido,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  ascends  rapidly 
to  the  Romanesque  church  of  SdLo  Salvador  (PI.  D,  2;  closed),  built 
in  1169  and  containing  some  interesting  tombs.  Thence  we  ascend 
by  the  Rua  do  Salvador  and  the  (right)  Arco  do  Bispo  to  the  Labgo 
DA  Fbiba  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  on  the  N.  side  of  which  stands  the  8^  Nova 
(PI.  D,  2),  a  late-Renaissance  building  of  1580.  with  a  large  baroque 
facade.  In  the  sacristy  are  a  number  of  old  paintings ,  chiefly  by 
Portuguese  masters.  The  Treasury  (Thesouro  da  Si)  contains  vest- 
ments, hangings,  and  valuable  church-plate  of  the  12-16th  centuries. 
—  On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  lies  the  Paf  o  Episcopal  (Pi.  D,  2,  3}, 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Affonso  de  Castello  Branco  at  the  end  of  the  1^ 
century.  The  upper  story  of  the  beautiful  Renaissance  arcade  in 
the  court  commands  a  magnificent  view.  —  On  the  N.E.  this  square 
is  adjoined  by  the  Largo  do  Marquez  de  Pombal  (PI.  D,  2),  with  the 
imposing  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Natural  History  Museum^  in 
the  zoological  section  of  which  the  sea-flsh  of  the  coasts  of  Portugal 
are  particularly  well  represented. 

From  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Largo  da  Fetra,  near  the  large  weep- 
ing willow  and  the  fountain  with  the  three  masks,  we  proceed  to  the 
Labgo  bo  Castello  (PI.  D,  3),  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Coimbra, 
torn  down  in  1772.  Beyond  this  we  skirt  the  great  arches  of  the 
Aqueducto  de  SOo  Sdxisti&Oj  buHt  by  Filippo  Terzi  in  the  reign  of 
King  Sebastian  (1670),  pass  (right)  the  CoUegiodeSOo  Bento  (PI.  D, 
£,  3,  4;  now  Lyceu  Nacional),  and  reach  the  entrance  (to  the  right, 
behind  the  aqueduct)  of  the  neglected  Jardim  Botanioo  (PI.  E,  4), 
which  serves  in  part  as  a  public  promenade*  On  the  terrace  on  the 
E.  side  rises  a  Marble  Statue  of  Brotero. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Botanic  Garden  lie  the  suppreaMd  0»Hvtnta  4i 
SanVAnna  and  the  Pmiieneiaria  (PI,  P,  3,  4).  From  near  the  latter  foot- 
paths (fine  viewa)  lead  to  the  Penedo  da  Saudade  (*Hill  of  Longing*)  and  the 
Penedo  da  Mediiagao  ('Hill  of  Meditation'). 
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We  return  to  the  Largo  do  Castello  and  proceed  to  the  left 
through  the  Rua  do  Infants  Dom  Augusto  (PI.  D,  3)  to  the  Uni- 
versity, in  front  of  which  a  simple  Monument  to  Camoens  was  erected 
in  1881.  On  the  way  we  pass  the  former  Collegio  de  8So  Paulo j 
now  an  Archaeological  Museum. 

The  tJniverBit^  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  officially  styled  Pa^o^  Beaes  das 
EscolaSj  has  occupied  since  1540  the  site  of  the  old  royal  palace, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  Emmanuel.  The  different  buildings,  partly 
restored  in  the  17-18th  cent,  surround  a  large  quadrangle,  diversified 
with  pleasure-grounds.  On  entering  by  the  so-called  Porta  Ferrea 
(1634)  we  have  the  observatory  (see  below)  to  the  left  and  the  library 
in  front  of  us,  while  to  the  right  is  the  Collegium,  with  the  residence 
of  the  Rector,  the  lecture-rooms,  and  a  colonnade  known  as  the 
'Via  Latina'.  The  large  8ala  dos  Actos,  dating  from  the  time  of 
John  III.,  has  fine  azulejos  and  an  artesonado  ceiling.  The  degrees 
are  conferred  with  interesting  ceremonies  prescribed  by  John  I.  in 
1431.  In  another  room,  adorned  with  red  velvet,  carving,  and  gild- 
ing, hang  the  portraits  of  the  rectors,  from  Garcia  d' Almeida 
(1537)  onwards.  —  The  University  Churchy  with  an  'Emmanuel' 
portal,  is  the  old  palace-chapel,  built  by  Pero  Anes  (d.  ca.  1618). 
—  The  Ubrary  (150,000  printed  vols.)  contains  the  books  and  MSS. 
^f  the  suppressed  convents  of  Sfto  Bento,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rita,  the 
Graga,  and  others.  —  Magnificent  *Views  of  the  town  and  its  en- 
virons are  obtained  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  quadrangle  and  from 
the  tower  of  the  Observatory. 

The  anivenrsity  consists  of  five  Faculties  (since  1816)  and  is  attended 
by  about  1400  students.  The  teaching  staff  includes  regular  professors 
(lentes  de  eollegio  or  cathediiiHcot)  and  numerous  'substitutes'*  (sttbstitutos 
ordinariot  and  extraordinaiHos),  —  The  students  (esttidante*)  wear  a  black 
coat  buttoned  to  the  neck  and  over  it  a  black  gown-,  they  generally  go 
bare-beaded,  and  the  bag-like  cap  (gorroy  supposed  to  represent  the  orig- 
inal beggar's  sack)  which  they  used  to  carry  in  their  hands  has  gone  out 
of  fashion.  In  their  free-and-easy  behaviour  they  resemble  the  students 
of  some  of  the  smaller  university-towns  of  Germany,  and  they  are  devoted 
to  guitar^playing.  —  The  lectures  are  delivered  from  autumn  till  the  end 
of  May,  and  the  next  two  months  are  devoted  to  examinations.  The  course 
for  the  ordinary  degree  of  baekarel  formado  lasts  five  years  The  degree 
of  doutor  takes  another  year  and  another  examination.  Medical  students 
rtttdy  eight  years. 

From  the  university  we  ascend  to  the  N.W.  (left)  by  the  steep 
Rua  do  Norte  (PI.  C,  3)  to  the  S^  Velha  (p.  561)  aiid  thence  de- 
scend the  steps  to  the  Rua  de  Quebra  Coatas  (p.  561).  Or  we  may 
turn  to  the  left  at  the  cathedral  and  follow  the  Rua  de  Joaquim  A. 
Agular  (PI.  3)  and  the  Rua  da  Estrella  (PI.  C,  4)  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Mondego. 

The  *Mondego  Bridge  (PL  B,  4)  affords  a  good  view  of  the  town 
and  river.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  bridge  erected  by  King  Emmanuel 
in  1513,  which  Itself  replaced  an  earlier  bridge  of  Affouso  Henriques. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  Immediately  to  the  left,  stands 
the  Old  Santa  Clara  Convent,  founded  in  l586,  restored  in  1330, 
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and  now  half-rained  and  covered  with  sand.  The  Torta  de  Rosa' 
recalls  the  legend  of  the  pions  fraud  of  St.  Elizabeth ,  whose  state- 
ment to  her  husband  King  Diniz ,  that  her  gifts  for  the  poor  were 
only  roses,  was  confirmed  by  a  miraculous  transformation.  The 
*Porta  do  Couto'  or  'da  Cadeia  (chain)  marks  the  limit  of  the  former 
asylum  (p.  558).  —  The  New  Santa  Clara  Convent^  built  in  1649, 
lies  on  the  Monte  da  Esperan^a ,  high  above  the  river.  At  the  en- 
trance Is  shown  the  chain  from  the  old  convent.  The  church  con- 
tains the  old  late-Gothic  tomb  of  St.  Elizabeth  (14th  cent.)  and  her 
silver  reliquary  (1614). 

A  road  diverging  from  the  main  road  to  the  left,  at  the  old  con- 
vent ,  leads  to  the  (V4  M.)  celebrated  ^Quinta  das  L&grimas ,  an 
attractive  park  with  the  Fonte  dos  Amores»  This  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  fair  Inez  de  Castro  and  was  the  scene  of  the  crime 
described  by  Camoens  (Lusiads,  III,  118  et  seq.). 

Inez  (Agnes)  de  Castro^  the  nataral  daughter  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Castro,  a  cousin  of  the  King  of  Castile ,  was  one  of  the  maids-of-honour 
in  the  train  of  Constcmga^  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Penafiel,  who  came  to 
the  Portuguese  court  as  the  bride  of  the  In/ante  Pedro.  Her  beauty  charm- 
ed the  Portuguese  prince ,  to  whom  she  bore  three  children ,  and  on  the 
death  of  Constausa  (1346)  he  was  privately  married  to  her.  The  Portu- 
guese nobles,  fearing  the  influence  of  the  *Fair  Spaniard'  and  her  cousins, 
persuaded  the  weak  Affonso  IV.  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  Inez.  The 
foul  deed  was  perpetrated  by  his  courtiers  on  Jan.  7th,  1355,  at  the  above-, 
mentioned  Fonte  dot  Amores. 

When  Pedro  heard  of  the  murder,  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
devastated  the  country ;  but  a  reconciliation  was  ultimately  brought  about, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  On  the  deatti 
of  Affonso  (L8o7)  Pedro  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Castile  and  secured 
the  delivery  of  the  actual  murderers.  Two  of  these,  Alvaro  Qongalez  and 
Pedro  Coelho^  were  tortured  and  put  to  death  at  Santarem  (p.  605)  \  a  third, 
JHoffo  Lopez  PacJtecoy  escaped  by  flight.  Pedro  then  summoned  an  assembly 
at  Gantanhede  and  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  legaJity  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Inez.  Her  body  was  exhumed  from  its  grave  in  the  convent 
of  Santa  Clara,  was  crowned  and  placed  on  a  throne,  and  received  Uie 
homage  of  the  courtiers,  who  kissed  her  hand  (beijamao)  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  is  to  this  ceremony  that  the  words  of  Camoens  refer  (Lusiads, 
UI,  118) :  QtM,  despois  de  ser  morta^  foi  Rainha  (*who  did  not  become  queen 
till  after  her  death').  The  body  was  then  borne  in  a  litter  by  the  foremost 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  to  its  final  resting-place  at  Alcoba^a  (p.  548). 

No   one  should  visit  the  Fonte   dos  Amores  without  having  at  hand 
Camoens's  moving  account  of  this  romantic  episode  in  Portuguese  history. 
The   present  name  of  the  fountain  is  found  in  a  legal  document  of  1360. 
Its  waters,  according  to  the  legend,  used  to  bear  secret  letters  from  Dom 
Pedro  to  Inez,  when  she  was  confined  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara.    Oa 
the  oldest  of  the  beautiful  cypresses  that  surrounded  it  were  inscribed  the 
words  'jff«  dey  sombra  a  Ignez  formosa^  (I  gave  shade  to  the  beauteoos 
Inez);  but  this  tree  died  sixty  years  ago.    A  stone  slab  by  the  fountain 
bears  the  following  verses  by  Camoens  (Lusiads,  III,  135):  — 
**Mondego"'s  Daughter-Nymphs  the  death  obscure 
Wept  many  a  year,  with  wails  of  woe  exceeding; 
And  for  long  mem'ry  changed  to  fountain  pure, 
The  floods  of  grief  their  eyes  were  ever  feeding; 
The  name  they  gave  it,  which  doth  still  endure, 
Revived  Ign^z,  whose  murthered  love  lies  bleed^^gg. 
See  yon  fresh  fountain  flowing  'mid  tiie  flowers, 
Tears  are  its  water,  and  its  name  'Amores""". 

(Burton's  translation). 
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66.  From  Pampilhosa  to  Guarda  and  Villar  Formoso 
(Salamanca^  Medina  del  Campo), 

126  M.  Railway  (one  throngli- train  daily)  in  about  8  hrs.  (fares  4010, 
3120,  2^230  rs.).  The  train  de  luxe  mentioned  at  pp.  551  and  163  is  also  avail- 
able twice  weekly.  —  There  are  railway-restaurants  only  at  Pampilhosa 
(good)  and  Villar  Formoso. 

Pampilhosa,  see  p.  557.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  N.E.  to  (5*/2  M.) 
LuzOj  the  station  for  the  village  of  Luzo  (Hot.  Central;  Hot.  dos 
Banhosjj  with  its  chalybeate  spring,  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.,  on 
the  N.  slope  of  the  8erra  de  Bussaco  (1795  ft.). 

An  ^ExcuBSiON  to  Bubsaco  requires  fully  half-a-day.  We  take  an  early 
train  from  Coimbra  or  Pampilhosa  to  Luzo^  where  donkeys  (400  rs.)  and 
carriages  are  in  waiting.  The  return  is  made  by  an  afternoon  train.  — 
From  the  station  at  Luzo  a  pleasant  road  ascends  to  the  S.,  through  dense 
woods,  to  the  ("2  M.)  *Hotel  Bussaeo  (pens.  1500  rs.),  the  new  buildings  of 
which,  in  the  Emmanuel  style  (p.  529),  enclose  the  former  Carmelite  mon- 
astery of  BuBBaoo,  founded  in  1^68.  The  convent  has  a  small  church,  and 
the  walls  of  its  cells  are  lined  with  cork  as  a  protection  against  damp. 
It  lies  in  a  sequestered  spot  amid  the  woods  of  the  Oereal  de  Btuaaeo^  and  its 
grounds  contain  magnificent  Portuguese  cypresses  (p.  501)  and  numerous 
oalmg.  The  convent- wood,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  10  ft.  high  and 
2V4  M.  long,  is  largely  composed  of  centenarian  cypresses,  with  trunks 
entwined  by  thick  ivy.  'With  the  dark  needles  of  the  cypresses  are  mingled 
the  leaves  of  gigantic  planes,  chestnuts,  and  evergreen  oaks,  the  long 
tassels  of  the  sea-pines,  the  graceful  crowns  of  the  forest-pines,  and  the 
thick  and  gnarled  stems  of  the  cork  oaks\  A  marble  tablet  on  the  old 
main  entrance,  V*  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  convent,  bears  the  bull  of  Gregory  XV. 
(1622),  anathematizing  any  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  monastery  and 
forbidding  women  to  approach  it.  A  bull  of  Urban  VIII.  (1643)  threatens 
with  excommunication  anyone  who  injures  the  trees  in  this  'sacred  forest*. 

A  shady  'Route  de  Calvaire*  winds  up  from  the  convent  to  the  (}/2  hr.) 
W.  spur  of  the  hill,  passing  several  ermidas,  with  fire  views.  The  JPonta 
de  BussAoo  (1825  ft.),  marked  by  a  stone  cross,  commands  a  magniOcent 
panorama.  To  the<S.E.  are  the  denuded  heights  of  the  Serra  daEstrella; 
to  the  S.,  ensconced  amid  pleasant  green  hills,  are  Ooimbra  and  the  Mon- 
dego  valley;  to  the  S.W.,  far  below  u»,  lies  Pampilhosa,  to  the  W.  of 
which  are  extensive  pine-woods,  a  long  chain  of  dunes,  and  the  sea;  to 
the  N.  are  Luzo,  with  its  railway-bridge,  and  the  Serra  de  GaramuUo,  ac- 
companied by  various  lower  ranges. 

A  Afonwnent  on  the  S.  slope  of  'grim  Bussaco's  iron  ridge'  (Scott), 
erected  in  1873,  commemorates  the  battle  of  Sept.  27th,  1810,  in  which 
Wellington  drove  back  the  French  army  of  Mass^na  on  its  march  towards 
the  sea.  In  the  convent  is  shown  the  room  occupied  by  Wellington  the 
night  before  the  battle. 

Beyond  Luzo  the  railway  crosses  the  valley  by  a  long  iron  bridge 
and  then  ascends  to  the  E.,  with  the  aid  of  tunnels  and  viaducts, 
to  (22  M.)  Santa  Comba  Dfto,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ddktj  a  tributary  of  the  Mondego.  It  is  the  junction  of  a  branch- 
railway  to  (31  M.)  Vizeuj  birthplace  of  the  painter  Gian  Vasco 
(p.  560),  some  of  whose  works  are  in  the  cathedral.  —  291/2  M. 
Carregal  do  Sal;  32  M.  Oliveirifiha;  37  M.  Carmae  de  Senhorim,  the 
station  for  the  mineral  baths  of  (3  M.)  CaldoB  da  Felgueira  (Grand 
H6tel  Clui).  —  42  M.  Nellas.  —  49  M.  Mangualde  (1470  ft.),  a 
town  of  4500  inhab.,  with  an  old  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Anadia 
and  the  hi^h-lying  church  of  Nos^a  Senhora  do  Oastello. 
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5872  M.  Oouv^a,  on  the  Mondego,  lies  9  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  the  slope  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella  (65B8  ft). 
—  63  M.  Fomos  d^Algodres;  721/2  M.  Celorico,  —  The  train  leaves 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego  and  at  (8I72M.)  ViUafranea  das  Naves 
(1778  ft.)  sweeps  sharply  to  the  S.  —  Beyond  (85  M.)  Pmkel  (tOTfn 
12  M.  to  the  N.E.)  v^e  ascend  rapidly  to  — 

97  M.  Ouarda  (2656  ft.),  the  station  for  the  poor  little  town  of 
Guarda  (3409  ft. ;  Hot.  Central;  4600  inhah.),  which  Ues  3  M.  to  the 
W.,  on  a  bleak  plateau  amid  the  N.E.  spars  of  the  Sena  da  E&tiella. 
Guarda,  now  the  see  of  a  bishop,  was  founded  by  Sancho  I.  in  1199 
as  a  'guard'  against  the  Moors.  Its  most  interesting  features  ajre  the 
old  Walls,  the  Castello^  and  the  Cathedral,  built  about  1550. 

From  Guarda  to  Abrantes,  see  p.  504.    Carriages  are  changed. 

Our  line  turns  to  the  E.  106  M.  Villa  Fernando  i  110  M.  Cerdara. 
We  cross  the  Cda,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  at  (120  M.)  Freineda 
(2600  ft.),  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  old  frontier-fortress  of  Almeida. 
We  then  descend  to  the  N.E.  to  (126  M.)  Villar  Formoso  (p.  172). 

67.  Oporto. 

Railway  Station*.  1.  Esiafao  Central  (PI.  E,  3),  Pra^a  de  Almeida  Gar- 
rett, near  the  Praya  de  Dom  Pedro,  for  all  lines  (a  new  central  station  is 
under  construction  \  comp.  p.  571).  —  2.  EstofSo  do  Caminho  de  Ferro  Norte 
e  Leste  e  Linha  do  Minho  e  Douro  (PI.  I,  1,  2),  in  Campanha,  iVs  M.  from 
the  Praca  de  Dom  Pedro,  a  secondary  station  for  the  E.  quarters  of  tbe 
city.  —  3.  Ettagao  de  Oaia  (p.  558),  a  subsidiary  station  for  the  Pampilbosa 
and  Lisbon  line  (B.  64),  available  only  for  foot-passengers  without  luggage 
(wire-rope  railway,  see  p  567).  —  4.  Estciioo  do  Caminho  de  Ferro  da  Povoa 
(PI.  A,  1),  for  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Pdroa  de  Varzim  (p.  579)  — 
Cabs  (see  below)  are  found  at  the  Central  Station  only.  A  tramway  (p.  567) 
runs  from  the  E.  Station  to  the  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  498).  *Geaitd  H6tbl  do  Porto  (PI.  a ;  E,  3),  Rua  de 
Santa  Catharina  163,  pens.  2000  rs.;  *H6t.  db  Pabis  (PI.  b ;  D.  3),  in  the 
narrow  Bua  da  Fabrica,  with  garden;  *H6t.  db  Fbancfobt  (PI.  c;  E,8), 
Bua  de  Dom  Pedro  13-35,  pens.  1500-8500  rs.,  wine  extra.  These  three  are 
of  the  first  class.  —  Lessjpretending :  *Hot.  Univbbsal  (PI.  d  •,  F,  8),  Bu» 
de  Alexandre  Herculano  289,  pens.  1200  rs.;  Hot.  Allianca  (PL  e;  E,  3), 
Rua  de  Sa  da  Bandeira  53-,  Hot.  Poetdbnse  (PL  f ;  E,  3),  Pra9a  da  Batalha 
123;  Hot.  BRAGANgA  (PL  g;  F,  3),  Bua  de  Entreparedes  61,  pens.  1000  rs.; 
Hot.  Amebica  e  Central  (PL  b  ^  F,  3),  Bua  de  SSo  Lazaro  447. 

Oafea.  Cc^fi  Suisso,  Pra^a  de   Dom  Pedro  122,  also  luncheon-rooms; 

C.  CamanJio,  Pra$a  de  Dom  Pedro  182,  also  beer-house*,  C.  Marques,  in  the 

Crystal  Palace  (p.  570);  Ca/4  in  the  Campo  dos  Martyres  da  Patria(p.  569), 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (Correio  e  Telegmpho;  PL  F,  3),  Pra9a  d» 

Batalha.    There  are  also  several  branch-offices. 

Oabi  {Trene;  stands  in  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro,  Pra^a  da  Batalha, 
Pra^a  de  Carlos  Alberto ,   and  Bua 
do  Infante  Dom  Henrique). 

Per  drive  (coi-rida)     .     .     .     ,     . 

Per  hour  (as  haras)  within  the  city 

Each  1/2  hr.  additional    .     .     .    *. 

Each  V4  hr.  additional    .... 

Per  hour  beyond  the  city   .     .     . 

Each  >/«  hr.  additional   .... 

Each  1/4  hr.  additional    .... 


By  Day 

At  Night, 
before  lam. 

At  Kight, 
after  1a.m. 
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Hand-baggage  free;  each  tmnk  (mala  ffrcmde)  100  rs.  —  If  the  cab  be 
hired  by  time  and  be  dismissed  outside  the  town,  a  return-fare  of  at  least 
,300rs.  must  be  paid. 

Inclined  Bailway  (EUvador)  from  the  Avmida  Diogo  Leite  (PI.  D,  5)  to 
the  Oaia  BtaHon  (see  pp.  666  and  558). 

Meetrie  Tramways  {Carrit  de  Ferro;   special  cars  for   'fumistas'  or 

'  smokers).    1.  From  the  E,  RaHway  Station  (PI.  I,  1,  2)  by  the  Praga  da 

Batalha  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  to  the  Ptaga  de  Dom  Pedro  (PI.  E,  3).  —  2.  From  the 

'  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro  (PI.  E,  3)  by  the  Eua  do  Infante  Dom  Henrique  (PI.  D, 

'  E,  4,  5),  Bua  da  Alfandega,  and  Alameda  de  Massarellos  (PL  B,  A,  4,  3), 

!  to  Sdo  Jodo  da  Foz  (p.  575)  in  40  min.  (fare  80  rs.)}  thence  to  the  harbour 

;    at  the  Lega  da  Palmeira  (p.  575)  in  20  min.  (all  the  way  120  rs.).  —  The 

following  are  worked  by  horse-cars  in  the  meantime :  3.  From  the  Praga  de 

Dom  Pedro  (PI.  E,  3)  by  the  Prafa  dos  Voluntarios  da  Bainha  (PI.  D,  3), 

and  the  Bua  do  Bosario  (in  returning,  the  Bua  da  Gedofeita)  to  the  Rotunda 

da  Boa  Vitta  (PI.  A,  1).  —  4.  From  the  Passeio  da  Cordoana  (PI.  D,  3,  4) 

to  the  Rw»  da  Restauragdo  (PI.  B,  C,  4). 

Steam  Tramway  (Linha  Fet*i'ea  Americana)  from  the  Rotunda  da  Boa 
Vista  (PI.  A,  1  •,  see  above)  by  the  Fonte  da  Moura  and  Sao  Joao  da  Foz 
to  Mattosinhoe  (p.  676).  At  the  Restaurante  da  Cadougos  (p.  675),  in  Sao  JoSo 
da  Foz,  this  line  connects  with  tramway-line  No.  2. 

Steamboat  Lines.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (W.  &  Or.  Tait,  Bua  do 
Infante  Dom  Henrique  23)  to  London  and  South  America;  Paci^c  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  (Kendall  &  Co.,  same  street,  Ko.  39)  for  London  and  South 
America;  General  Steam  Navigation  Co.  for  London;  North  German  Lloyd 
(agent,  B.  Leuschner)  from  LeixSes  (p.  575)  to  Antwerp  and  Bremen; 
Hamburg  and  South  American  Steam  Packet  Co.  (H.  Burmester) ;  Oldenburg 
and  Portuguese  Steamboat  Co.  (H.  Burmeste^  once  weekly  to  Lisbon  (Tan- 
giers)  and  Brake  and  Hamburg;  Neptune  (W.  Stuve),  to  Lisbon,  Antwerp, 
and  Bremen.     Comp.  p.  zriii. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxv),  chiefly  in  the  Bua  de  Santo  Antonio,  the  E.  de 
Sd,  da  Bandeira,  the  B.  dos  Clerigos,  the  B.  das  Flores,  and  the  Largo  dos 
Loyo8.  The  whole  W.  side  of  the  B.  das  Flores  is  occupied  by  the  glitter- 
ing shops  of  the  *  Goldsmiths  and  Jewellers  (p.  572).  The  large  and  heavy 
ornaments  for  the  well-to-do  peasantry  of  Hinho  and  the  Paiz  do  Vinho 
(p.  576)  are  characteristic.  Some  of  them  are  ia  filigree  work,  others  consist 
of  plates  of  gold  beautifully  enamelled  in  colours.  The  patterns  are  curious 
and  often  resemble  those  of  the  Moors.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
pieces  are  the  earrings  (often  8-9  inches  long)  and  the  ^hearts'  (coragffes) 
worn  on  broad  chains  across  the  breast.  The  silver  purses  and  the  enamelled 
brooches  form  convenient  souvenirs  for  visitors.  Oporto  is  noted  for  its 
hats  and  gloves  (luvas)  also. 

BooktellerB.  Magalhaes  A  Ifoniz^  Largo  dos  Loyos  12;  Livraria  Jnter- 
nacional^  Bua  dos  Clerigos  90;  BaiTos^  Bua  de  Almada  101.  —  Fhotographt. 
Biel  A  Co.^  Bua  Formosa  342;  I/htffo,  Praga  de  Santa  Thereza  47. 

Bankers.  Lvndon  ds  Brazilicm  Bank^  Bua  Infante  Dom  Henrique  73; 
Banco  de  Portugal^  Largo  de  Sao  Domingos;  Banco  Commercial^  Bua  de 
Ferreira  Borges;  Successors  of  Ed.  Katzenstein,  Bua  do  Bellomonte  39;  Mer- 
cantile Bank  of  Oporto.  There  are  several  Money  Changers  (Cambistas)  in 
the  Bua  das  Flores. 

Wine  Merchants.  StUve  A  Co. ,  Bua  Nova  da  Alfandega ;  /.  W.  Bw- 
mester^  Bua  de  Ferreira  Borges;  Silva  &  CosenSy  Villa  Nova  de  Gaia. 

Baths  at  the  Hdtel  do  Porto  and  Hdtel  de  Francfort  (p.  566) ;  Casa  de 
BanhoSy  Bua  de  Santo  Antonio 

Druggists  (Pharmdcias).  Lemos  e  FilhoSy  Praga  de  Carlos  Alberto ;  Birra 
e  Irmdo.,  Praca  de  Dom  Pedro. 

English  Ohuroh  in  the  Campo  Pequeno  (p.  570);  services  at  11  a.m 

Gonsuls.  British,  M.  H.  Drummondy  Bua  Beboleira  55;  United  States, 
William  SiUvSy  Bua  Nova  de  Alfdndega.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Rawes  A  Co. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  510).  Real  Theatro  de  Sdo  Jodo  (PI.  E,  3) ,  Praga 
da  Batalha,  built  in  1793,  for  Italian  opera  and  ballets;  Theatro  do  Principe 
Real  (PI,  E,  3),  Boa  de  S^  da  Bandeira;  Theatro  Infante  Dom  Affonso  (Pl.  F,  3), 
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Rua  de  Alexandre  Hercolano,  in  summer  only;  Theatro  Oil  Vicmte^  in  tlie 
Crystal  Palace  (p.  570),  also  used  for  concerts.  —  The  Feria  de  SOo  Migvel  is 
celebrated  in  Sept.  at  the  same  place. 

Chief  Attractiont  (IVs  day).  Ist  Day.  Morning :  Praga  de  Dom  Fedra 
(p.  569)  \  Campo  dos  Martyres  da  Fatna  (p.  569) ;  *Cryttal  Fcdaee  (p.  570). 
Fatseio  das  Virludes  (p.  571)  i  Rua  do  Bellomonte  (p.  571);  Rua  de  Sdo  JoSo 
(p.  571) ;  iVof o  da  Ribeira  and  Rua  Gima  do  Uwo  (p.  572).  Afternoon :  Fra^a 
da  Batalha  (p.  572);  Fatseio  das  Fontainhas  (p.  573);  8i  (p.  573);  ''Fonte  de 
Dom  Luiz  Ftimeiro  (p.  573);  Ifossa  Senhora  da  Serra  do  Pilar  (p.  574).  — 
2nd  Day.    Excursion  to  iSao  JoClo  da  Fot  and  Mattosinhot  (p.  575). 

Oporto  (Portugnese  o  Porto,  'the  harbour'),  an  important  com- 
mercial city  with  170,000  inhab.,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  capital 
of  a  district,  is  one  of  the  most  beantifuUy  situated  places  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  It  spreads  over  the  slopes  of  the  hills  descend- 
ing to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Douro,  which,  here  flows  through  a  gorge  be- 
tween granite  cliflFs,  scarcely  3 V2  M.  from  its  mouth,  while  the  suburb 
of  Villa  Nova  de  Oaia,  with  its  villas,  convents,  grain-elevators,  and 
gardens,  lies  on  the  S.  shore.  Farther  to  the  W.  the  river-banks 
become  flatter  and  flatter,  till  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  reached  at 
the  cliflFs  of  SSo  JoJo  da  Foz  (p.  575 ;  comp.  the  Map,  p.  574).  As 
at  Lisbon,  the  houses  press  closely  on  and  above  one  another,  form- 
ing architectural  terraces  of  very  picturesque  effect.  Oporto  farther 
resembles  the  capital  in  embracing  an  E.  eminence  with  the  older 
parts  of  the  town  and  a  W.  height  with  the  modern  quarters.  Farther 
to  the  W.,  beyond  a  depression,  rises  another  hill.  The  parks  and 
public  pleasure-grounds  are  noted  for  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  in 
which  the  mingling  of  a  nortbern  and  a  southern  flora  is  even  more 
noticeable  than  at  Cintra.  The  higher  parts  of  the  city  afford  good 
views  of  the  ocean,  which  is  about  3  M.  off. 

Oporto  is  the  natural  capital  of  N.  Portugal,  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  densely  inhabited  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Nearly  all  the 
exports  and  imports  pass  through  its  harbour,  and  a  brisk  life  pul- 
sates in  all  its  arteries.  Large  vessels,  dwindling  into  insignificance 
in  contrast  with  the  lofty  granite  banks,  crowd  the  river,  accompanied 
by  the  curious  Barcos  Rabello,  which  bring  the  wine  from  the  Paiz 
do  Vinho  (p.  576).  The  streets  are  always  full  of  traders  and  of  ox- 
waggons,  toilsomely  transporting  their  wares  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
town.  The  native  industries  have  been  able  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
headway  against  what  was  practically  a  British  monopoly.  The  main 
source  of  its  wealth  still,  however,  remains  the  exportation  of  the 
port-wine  to  which  it  has  given  name. 

Oporto  derives  its  name  from  Fortut  Cale,  a  native  village  and  after- 
wards a  Roman  settlement,  which  was  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Douro,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  modem  Villa  Nova  de  Gaia  (p.  574).  The 
counts  of  'Portucalia*  (p.  600)  had  their  original  seat  here.  Oporto,  though 
officially  styled  *leal  e  invicta  cidade',  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Opposition,  forming  a  natural  antagonist  to  the  capital  Lisbon,  just  as 
Barcelona  does  to  Bladrid.  The  restless  character  of  the  citisens  is  shown 
by  the  rising  of  the  Mafarocas  in  1628  against  an  unpopular  tax,  by  a 
similar  rising  in  1661,  by  that  of  1756  against  PombaVs  attempted  monopoly 
f  the  w^ine-trade,  and  by  the  attempt  to  shake  oflf  the  French  yoke  in  1807. 
n  the  ConstituUonal  conflicts  of  1820,  1836,  1842,  and  1846,  the  atUtode 
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of  Oporto  was  always  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  1832  it  gave  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  to  King  Pedro  IV.,  who  landed  at  Mindello  from  Brazil 
with  7000  men  (*os  sete  mil  braros')  in  order  to  defend  the  right  of  his 
daughter  Maria  da  Gloria  against  the  Regent  Dom  Miguel  \  and  as  a  result 
the  town  had  to  submit  to  a  wearing  siege  by  the  Miguelites  (comp.  p.  574). 
Since  then  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Oporto  have  greatly  increased. 

a.  The  West  Qaarters  of  the  City. 

The  bnsiness-centre  of  the  town  is  formed  by  the  handsome 
Pea9a  db  Dom  Pbdbo  (PI.  E,  3),  which  is  planted  with  trees  and 
has  a  mosaic  pavement  like  that  of  the  Rocfo  at  Lisbon  (p.  514).  On 
the  N.  side  stands  the  Ccisa  de  Camara,  or  city-hall,  dating  from 
1817.  In  the  middle  rises  a  bronze  EqxjLestrian  Statue  of  Pedro  IV. 
(d.  1834),  Emperor  of  Brazil  from  1826  to  1831,  executed  by  the 
French  sculptor  Anatole  Galmels  and  erected  in  1866.  In  his  right 
hand  the  king  holds  the  *Lei  Fundamental',  or  constitution  granted 
by  him  in  1826.  The  two  reliefs  of  the  pedestal  refer  to  his  landing 
at  Mindello  (see  above)  and  to  the  bringing  of  his  heart  to  Oporto. 

The  Rua  do  Almada  ascends  from  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  pra^a  to 
the  church  of  Notaa  Senhora  da  Lapa  (410  ft. ;  PL  D,  1),  built  in  1755 
and  containing  a  sandstone  monument  with  the  heart  of  Pedro  IV.  Fine 
view.  —  Adjoining  the  church  is  an  interesting  old  Cemetery,  with  curious 
monuments  and  niche-graves  (p.  256) 

From  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro  the  steep  and 
animated  Cal^ada  dos  Ol^rigos  ascends  to  the  Igreja  dos  Clerigoa 
(426  ft. ;  PI.  D,  3),  built  in  1748  by  the  Italian  Nicolb  Mazzoni. 
The  capeUa-m6r  is  handsome.  Adjacent  is  the  Torre  dos  CUrigos 
(^6  ft.),  a  granite  structure  erected  in  1765-63  at  the  expense  of 
the  *clergy'  of  Oporto,  and  affording  an  extensive  panorama. 

The  keeper  (sineiro;  fee  200  rs.)  lives  on  the  N.  side  of  the  tower. 
The  ascent  is  comparatively  easy.  Among  the  chief  points  in  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  are  the  twin  towers  of  the  Lapa  Church  to  the  N.  ^  the 
valley  of  the  Douro,  the  railway-bridge,  and  the  Serra  de  MarSo  (p.  676) 
to  the  E. ;  the  cathedral,  the  Luiz  bridge,  Villa  Nova  de  Gala,  and  the  old 
convent  of  Serra  do  Pilar  to  the  8. ;  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Douro,  8So 
JoSo  da  Foz,  and  the  ocean  to  the  W.  The  town  lies  at  our  feet  like  a 
relief-plan. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Clerigos  lies  the  Merc  ado  do  Anjo  (PI.  D,  3), 
shaded  with  trees  and  much  frequented  in  the  morning.  In  the 
middle  is  a  granite  fountain. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Clerigos  stretches  the  large  *Jardim  da  Cor- 
doarfa or  Campo  dos  Martyrea  da  Patria  (PL  D,  3,  4),  the  pleasure 
ffrounds  of  which  afford  a  ravishing  picture  of  the  rich  flora  of  Oporto 
fcaftf,  see  p.  566).  The  S.E.  side  of  the  Campo  is  occupied  by  the 
Tribunal  (court-house)  and  the  Cadeia  da  Relagdo  (gaol)  of  the  18th 
cent. ;  the  S.W.  side  by  the  Casa  de  Roda  (foundling  hospital ;  p.  517) 
and  the  Praca  do  Peixe  (fish-market).  To  the  N.W.  is  the  Real  Hos- 
pital de  Santo  AntorUo  da  Misericordiaj  with  an  Escola  Medica  estab- 
lished in  1883.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  Academia,  with  a  Polytechnic 
founded  in  1877.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Academy  lies  the  Pra^a  dos 
Voluntarios  da  Ramha  (PI.  D,  3),  the  name  of  which  (*  volunteers  of 
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the  qneen')  refers  to  the  contests  with  the  Migaelites.  It  has  a  taste- 
ful fountain  and  is  adjoined  by  the  two  churches  of  the  Carmo^  one 
dating  from  1756  and  the  other  from  1619.  Still  farther  to  theN.  is 
the  ProQa  de  Carlos  Alberto  (PI.  D,  3),  named  after  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  abdicated  after  the  battle  of  Novara  (1849)  and  died 
at  Oporto  the  same  year. 

The  RuA  DA  RBSTAUBA9I0  descends  from  the  Campo  dos  Martyres 
to  the  S.W.  towards  the  Douro.  In  it,  just  beyond  the  Labgo  db 
YiBiATo,  stands  the  Maseu  Municipal  (PI.  G,  3, 4),  containing  an 
unimportant  collection  of  paintings  (chiefly  copies),  small  anti- 
quities, and  objects  of  natural  history,  established  by  an  Englishman 
named  AUen.    Adm.  daily,  except  Mon.,  10-3 ;  catalogue  of  1862. 

Bx>OM  I.  To  the  right:  135.  Claude  Lorrain^  Architectural  piece;  lOi. 
Van  Dych^  Bearing  of  the  Crosa  (copy);  415.  Jean  FUlement  (LyonA;  1728- 
1806),  Landscape;  87.  Th.  RombouU,  Conversation-piece;  82.  Ciaoli^  St 
Francis;  56.  Van  Dyck^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (copy)*  35.  POkmeut, 
Landscape ;  28.  Ruhent ,  Marriage  of  Peleus  (copy).  —  The  cases  contaia 
shells,  snakes,  staffed  birds,  and  the  like. 

Boom  II.  To  the  right :  269.  Com.  Schut  and  J).  Seffhere^  Holy  Family 
in  a  wreath  of  flowers;  266.  Fillement^  Landscape;  255.  Rvbens^  Raising  of 
the  Gross  (copy);  257.  Rambout*^  Conversation-piece;  221.  FilUmenl,  Ship- 
wreck; 216.  Vine.  Camucciniy  St.  Francis;  169,  160.  German  School  {le/Hh 
cent.))  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  199,  100. 
Fillement^  Landscapes ;  172.  Ribera^  PietJi  (copy) ;  145.  Schut  and  Seghers,  St 
Ignatius  Loyola  in  a  wreath  of  flowers.  —  In  me  middle  of  the  room  are 
a  Roman  sarcophagus ,  a  table-top  made  of  rare  marbles,  and  a  valnalde 
collection  of  gems. 

Boom  III.  To  the  right:  361,  359.  Van  I>ycl(^\  Portraits;  360.  Bom- 
helU^  Choir  of  Capuchins  in  a  Boman  church;  opposite,  29y.  SomlbeUi^ 
Girls'  school  at  Borne;  286.  H.  Rigaud^  Portrait.  —  The  cases  contaia 
coins,  medals,  fans,  and  miniatures. 

From  the  Largo  de  Viriato  (see  above)  the  Rua  da  Liberdade 
runs  to  the  N.W.,  while  at  the  end  of  it  the  Rxta  do  Trtumpho  leads 
to  the  left  (W.),  passing  (right)  the  Palacio  Real  (PL  0,  3),  to  the 
Rua  do  Palacio  do  Crystal. 

The  Crystal  Palace  (PL  B,  C,  3,  4;  adm.  50,  on  Mon.  20,  on 
Sun.  and  holidays  100  rs. ;  concerts  on  holidays),  a  large  edifice 
erected  for  the  industrial  exhibition  of  1865,  stands  high  above  the 
Douro  and  contains  a  restaurant ,  ball-rooms ,  a  theatre  ,  and  some 
shops.  The  Chapel  on  the  S.  commemorates  Charles  Albert  of  Sar- 
dinia (1851;  see  above).  The  S.  portion  of  its  gardens  afffords  a 
grand  view  of  the  city,  river,  and  sea,  seen  to  greatest  advantage  by 
evening-light.  To  the  E.  is  a  small  menagerie,  and  beyond  the  road 
(bridge)  is  the  Muteu  Industrial  e  Commercial. 

From  the  Crystal  Palace  we  may  follow  the  Bua  da  Boa  Nova  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  triangular  Campo  Pkqdeno  (PI.  C,  2,  8),  In  the  S.W.  comer  of 
which  is  the  gate  (ring ;  fee  100  rs.)  of  the  Cemiterio  do*  JnglezeSi  laid  out 
in  1817  and  containing  the  English  Church  (St.  /(xmes's).  —  The  Bua  da 
Cabvalhosa  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  interesting  Bomanesqne  church 
of  82o  Martinho  de  Oedofeita  (PI.  C,  1,  2).  The  name  ('cito  faeta^)  refen 
to  an  earlier  church,  which,  according  to  the  story,  Theodomir,  King  (rf 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  converted  from  Arianism,  'hurriedly'  erected  o» 
this  site  while  the  relics  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  were  on  their  way  to 
Oporto.    The  present  church  dates  ftom  the  12th  cent.,  but  its  interior  has 
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been  entirely  modernized.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  inside,  as  well  as 
of  those  in  the  W.  portal  (Romanesque)  and  N.  portal  (early-Gtothic),  de- 
serve attention.  —  The  Rua  da  Carvalhosa  is  to  provide  a  new  site  for  the 
church  of  Sao  Bento^  a  late-Renaissance  edifice  of  1597,  remarkable  for  its 
handsome  internal  decorations,  which  has  been  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  new  Central  Station  (p.  566). 

A  few  yards  farther  on  the  Rua  da  Carvalhosa  ends  at  the  Rua  da  Boa 
Vista  (PI.  B-D,  1).  Following  this  towards  the  W.,  we  pass  (right)  the 
Hospital  MUitar  d€  Dom  Pedro  Quinto  (1862  •,  PI.  B,  1)  and  reach  the  Rotunda 
da  Boa  Vista  (PI.  A,  1  j  p.  575).  To  the  left  are  the  Bull  Ring  and  the  Cem- 
iterio  de  Agramonte^  containing  a  large  monument  to  the  victims  burned 
in  a  theatre  in  1888.  —  Tramway  to  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro,  see  p.  567. 

From  the  Largo  de  Viriato  (p.  570)  the  Rua  dos  Fooubtbiros 
(PI.  D,  3,  4)  leads  past  the  (right)  flower-show  of  the  Real  Com- 
panhia  Hortieolo-Agricola  (adm.  free),  and  high  above  the  ravine  of 
Virtndes,  to  the  attractive  PasBoio  das  Virtades  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  which 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Douro,  and  the  ocean. 
—  The  short  Rua  das  Virtudes  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the  Rua  do 
Calvario,  containing  the  house  (tablet)  in  which  the  poet  Almeida 
Oarrett  (1799-1864)  was  born.  Hence  we  descend  to  the  Rua  das 
Taypas  (PI.  D,  4). 

The  Rua  do  Bbllomontb  (PI.  D,  4),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Rua 
das  Taypas,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  oldest  part  of  Oporto,  with 
its  quaint  balconied  houses,  most  of  which  are  covered  with  coloured 
tiles.  To  the  E.  we  see  the  high-lying  cathedral  and  bishop's  pal- 
ace ;  to  the  right,  across  the  Douro,  is  the  railway- viaduct. 

From  the  Largo  db  Sao  Domingos  (PI.  D,  4)  we  descend  to  the 
S.E.  through  the  handsome  Rua  db  Sao  Joao  (PL  D,  4),  the  chief 
business-street  of  Oporto.  It  was  constructed  in  1765  to  connect 
the  Rlbeira  (or  'bank')  with  the  upper  town  and  crosses  the  Rio  da 
Yilla  by  a  viaduct. 

To  the  right  opens  the  Rua  do  Infantb  Dom  Hbnriqub  (PL  E, 
D,  4),  formerly  named  the  Rua  dos  InglezeSy  with  banks,  wholesale 
houses,  and  steamboat-offices.  The  upper  stories  are  often  supported 
"by  huge  granite  brackets.  The  corner-house  to  the  right  is  the  so- 
called  English  Factory  Housb  (AssoeiaQdo  Britannica)^  an  impos- 
ing building  erected  by  William  Whitehead  in  1786  and  now  used 
as  a  kind  of  cluh  (ball-room,  library,  etc.).  —  To  the  N.  of  this 
street,  on  a  small  hill,  lies  the  church  of  — 

S&o  Eranoisco  (PI.  D,  4),  a  Gothic  basilica  of  1410,  with  a  large 
lose-window.  The  interior  contains  some  elaborate  gilt  wood-carving 
of  the  17-1 8th  cent,  and  the  graceful  Renaissance  monument  of 
Francisco  Brandfto  Pereira  (d.  15^8).  —  Adjoining  the  church ,  on 
the  site  of  a  Franciscan  convent  burned  down  in  1832 ,  is  the  Ex- 
ehange  (BoUa)^  with  a  bold  glass  roof  over  the  court,  a  handsome 
staircase,  and  a  fine  hall  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style. 

In  the  suburb  of  Miragaia^  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Franciscan  church, 
is  the  ancient  church  of  BOo  Pedro  (PI.  D,  4),  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  original  cathedral  of  Oporto;  it  was  substantially  rebuilt  in  the  17th 
century.  Not  far  off  is  the  large  Aifdndega  (PI.  C,  D,  4)i  O'  custom-house 
(business-hours  9-3).  connected  by  railway  with  the  B.  Station. 
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We  now  descend  to  the  Douro  by  the  Rua  de  Sio  Joio,  or  direct 
to  the  S.E.  from  the  Franciscan  church  by  the  Travessa  de  Sio  Nicolau. 
Interesting  popular  types  may  be  studied  in  the  PEA9A  da  Ribbiba 
(PI.  E,  4)  and  in  the  JBua  Chna  do  Muro^  which  runs  along  on  a 
level  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Even  more  interesting,  however, 
than  the  quaint  medley  of  longshoremen  and  ox-carts  or  than  the 
medisBval-looking  houses  with  their  projecting  gables  is  the  ♦View 
of  the  magnificent  Bridge  of  Dom  Luiz  (p.  573),  the  iron  girders  of 
which  enclose  the  landscape  as  in  a  frame.  In  the  background  is 
the  railway-bridge  (p.  558). 

From  the  quay  we  now  return  to  the  Largo  de  S&o  Domingoa 
(p.  571).  A  little  higher  up,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rua  das  Flobbs 
(PI.  D,  E,  4),  lies  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Mi>ericor<Uay  re- 
built in  1750.  In  the  seoretaria  of  the  adjoining  Santa  Casa  is  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  attributed  to  Gr&o  Vasco, 
but  really  by  some  Flemish  master  unknown.  —  The  sarcophagus  in 
front  of  the  church  contains  the  bones  of  the  'martyrs'  executed  in 
1828  during  the  regency  of  Dom  Miguel. 

The  Rua  das  Flores  is  second  in  importance  to  the  Rua  de  Sto 
Joao  alone.  On  the  left  side  are  the  shops  of  the  Ooldsmiths  (p.  567), 
on  the  right  those  of  the  Cloth  Dealers. 

From  the  Rua  das  Flores  we  may  return  to  the  Pra^a  de  Dom 
Pedro  either  across  the  Largo  dos  Loyos  (PL  E,  3)  or  by  the  Pra^ 
de  Almeida  Garrett  (PI.  E,  3).  In  the  latter,  formerly  called  tlie 
Feira  de  Ssio  Bento,  is  the  Central  Station  (p.  566). 


b.  The  East  Quarters  of  the  City.  The  South  Bank  of  the  Douro. 

From  the  top  of  the  Rua  de  Santo  Antonio  (PI.  E,  3),  which 
ascends  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro,  we  obtain 
an  unexpectedly  fine  view  along  the  line  of  the  Cal^ada  dos  Clerigos 
(p.  569).  Following  the  tramway-line  towards  the  S.  (right),  we 
pass  the  church  of  Sdo  Ildefor^o  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  a  handsome  baroque 
structure  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Beyond  this  lies  the  Pra^ 
da  Batalha  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  an  attractive  square  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. To  the  left  is  the  Post  Office  (p.  566),  to  the  right  the  Opera 
House  (p.  567).  In  the  centre  is  a  Statue  of  Pedro  V,  (1853-61), 
erected  in  1862. 

Following  the  tramway  to  the  N.E.,  through  the  Ruas  Entre- 
pardes  and  the  S&o  Lazaro,  we  reach  the  Jardim  de  SSo  L4zaro 
(PL  F,  3),  the  beautiful  grounds  of  which  are  adjoined  on  the  N.E. 
by  a  secularized  Capuchin  convent,  now  containing  the  Pi«6iicLi6rflry 
(founded  by  Peter  IV. ;  150,000  vols.)  and  the  Athbneu  Dom  Pbdbo. 
The  collections  of  the  latter  include  some  unimportant  ancient  and 
modern  pictures,  a  few  plaster -casts,  a  tablet  of  Limoges  enamel 
with  26  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (16th  cent.),  the  sword  of 
King  Affonso  Henrique  (?),  and  other  relics. 
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The  tramway  continues  to  run  to  the  N.E.  through  the  Ruas  do  Heroismo, 
do  Freixo,  and  da  Egta^ao,  to  the  £.  Rail^vay  Station  in  CampanhS  (p.  666). 
—  The  Rua  do  Freixo  leads  to  the  Palacio  do  Freiao.  a  haroque  huilding 
of  the  17th  cent.,  with  a  heautiful  garden,  situated  high  above  the  Douro, 
2  M.  to  the  E. 

From  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Jardim  de  Sio  Lazaro  the  Rua  das 
FoNTAiNHAS,  passiiig'the  Afylo  de  Mendicidade  (poor-house ;  PI.  F, 
G,  3),  leads  to  the  *Fa88eio  das  Fontainhas  (PI.  F,  4),  a  pleasant 
promenade  high  above  the  Bouro,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
river,  the  S.  shore,  the  two  bridges,  and  the  Serra  de  Mario. 

A  little  to  the  E.  is  the  Seminario  (PI,  H,  3, 4),  which  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  capture  of  Oporto  by  Wellington  (p.  674).  To  the  TS. 
of  it  extendi  the  Cemiterio  do  P^ado  de  Repouto  (PI.  H,  3). 

From  the  W.  end  of  the  Passeio  das  Fontainhas  we  turn  to  the 
light  to  the  Lakgo  da  Policia  (PI.  E,  ¥,  4),  where  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  old  City  Wall,  with  its  towers.  Hence  we  follow  the 
AvENiDA  DE  Sabaiva  DE  Gabyalho  (PL  E,4),  which  descends,  mak- 
ing a  sharp  bend,  to  the  Ponte  de  Dom  Luiz  (see  below).  To  the 
left  of  this  street  is  the  Campo  da  Santa  Clara,  containing  the  church 
of  Santa  Clara  (PI.  E,  4),  which  resembles  SJo  Francisco  (p.  571) 
in  its  elaborate  carving  and  gilding.  Instead  of  descending  to  the 
river,  we  follow  the  Rua  Cha,  which  leads  in  a  straight  direction 
from  the  above-mentioned  bend  and  ascends  to  the  cathedral. 

The  Si  (PI.  E,4),  which  stands  on  the  apex  of  the  E.  hill,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Suevi,  was  f  riginally  a  Romanesque 
building  of  the  12th  cent.,  afterwards  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  lastly  almost  wholly  modernized  in  the  17-18th  centuries.  The 
exterior  is,  however,  still  imposing,  mainly  on  account  of  the  iron- 
grey  granite  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed.  Characteristic  features 
are  the  two  low  doors,  the  central  tower,  and  the  rose-vnndow  on  the 
W.    We  enter  the  church  from  the  "W.  by  a  sort  of  platform. 

The  Interior  offers  little  of  intereft.  The  red  and  white  marble  floor 
is  generally  covered.  In  the  handsome  Capella-Mdr  there  stood,  down  to 
1843,  the  sarcophagus  prepared  in  the  reign  of  Hmm.inuel  for  St.  Panta- 
leon,  the  tutelar  of  the  city. 

The  Gothic  •Cloisters,  to  the  8.  of  the  cathedral  (entr.  from  the  8. 
aisle),  with  iheir  granite  vaulting  and  richly  articulated  pillars,  date  from 
1885.  The  window-opening  between  each  two  pillars  is  subdivided  by  two 
coupled  columns.  In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  rises  a  high  granite 
cross.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  mosaics  of  blue  and  white  azulejos, 
with  realistic  representations  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  explanatory 
inscriptions  from  the  Vulgate  (middle  of  the  18th  cent.).  —  Visitors  should 
ascend  the  handsome  granite  staircase  on  the  8.  side,  in  order  to  view  the 
cloisters  from  above.    The  walls  here  are  covered  with  azulejo-mosaics. 

The  Sacristy^  to  the  E.  of  the  cloisters,  has  a  Holy  Family  of  the  17th 
cent.,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Raphael. 

From  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the 
large  Pago  Episcopal  (18th  cent),  which  contains  a  fine  staircase. 

We  now  descend  by  the  Avenida  de  Saraiva  de  Carvalho  to  the 
♦Ponte  de  Dom  Luiz  Frimeiro  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  6;  toll  6  rs.),  which 
crosses  the  Douro  in  a  single  arch  of  560  ft.  span,  surpassed  in 
Europe  only  by  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Cernavoda  (span  of 
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central  arch,  620  ft),  the  new  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Bonn 
(610  ft.),  and  the  bridge  oyer  the  Wnpper  at  Mungsten  (590  ft.)- 
There  are  two  roadways,  one  33  ft.  above  the  river,  the  othei  200  ft. 
The  strain  is  supported  by  two  huge  towers  on  the  bank,  sormonat- 
ed  by  strong  iron  frame- work.  The  bridge  was  constructed  by  a 
Belgian  company  in  1881-85.  The  upper  roadway  affords  a  superb 
view  of  the  city  and  the  valley  of  Hie  Douro. 

The  tourist  visiting  Oporto  seldom  obt^Uns  any  just  idea  of  the  de- 
fitructive  violence  that  the  Douro  is  capable  of.  In  the  time  of  the  winter 
pains  (Jan.  and  Feb.),  the  avenidas  or  cheiat  often  form  veritable  avalan- 
ches of  water,  raising  the  river  20  ft.  above  its  ordinary  level,  flooding  the 
Bibeira  and  the  Villa  Nova,  and  sometimes  snapping  the  cables  of  large 
sea-going  vessels. 

On  the  S.  bank  of  the  Douro,  on  the  height  just  to  the  left  of 
the  bridge,  amid  eucalypti  and  evergreen  oaks,  lies  the  secularized 
Augustine  convent  of  *Ko88a  Senhora  da  Serra  do  Pilar  (PI.  F,5), 
now  used  as  artillery  barracks.  It  was  from  this  point  that  WelUng- 
ton  effected  his  celebrated  passage  of  the  Douro  on  May  11th,  1809, 
forcing  the  French  army  under  Soult  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat. 
In  Sept.,  1832,  the  Marquis  8d  da  Bandeira,  at  the  head  of  the  *Vo- 
luntarios  da  Rainha',  gallantly  defended  the  convent  against  the 
Miguelites  (p.  569). 

The  Angustinians  are  said  to  have  founded  the  convent  in  1640,  when 
the  hill  was  named  the  Monte  de  Bao  Meolau.  It  was,  however,  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1602  and  dedicated  to  Nossa  Senhora  do  Pilar.  —  The  handsome 
Churchy  in  the  late-Renaissance  style,  has  a  fine  dome  and  a  square-ended 
choir  connected  with  the  nave  by  a  narrow  passage.  It  is  adjoined  by 
circular  CloitUrs^  with  barrel- vaulting  borne  by  36  Ionic  columns. 

From  the  Serra  do  Pilar  we  may  go  on  to  the  Qaia  Staikn 
(p.  566)  or  descend  to  the  W.  to  Villa  Kova  de  Gala,  the  name  of 
which  preserves  an  echo  of  Portus  Oale  (p.  568).  This  suburb 
contains  the  storehouses  (armnzena)  of  the  Oporto  wine-merchaoto, 
long  and  low-studded  chambers ,  often  hewn  in  the  granite  rock. 
For  entrance  the  permission  of  the  owner  must  be  obtained.  For 
notes  on  the  trade  in  port  wine,  see  p.  576. 

c.  Western  Environs  of  Oporto, 
Tramway  and  Stectm  Tramway  to  Leca  da  Palmeira  and  Mattosinhos 
see  p.  667.  Between  Oporto  and  SSo  JoSo  da  Fob  the  tramway  should  be 
used  at  least  one  way,  as  its  course  along  the  bank  of  the  Douro  is  much 
pleasanter  than  the  viewless  route  of  the  railway.  Prom  8So  JoSo  to 
Mattosinhos  both  lines  skirt  the  beach. 

1.  The  Tramways  from  the  Passeio  da  Oordoaria  (p.  569)  and 
the  Rua  do  Infante  Dom  Henrique  (p.  671)  unite  at  the  Alamed* 
de  Massarellos  (PI.  A,B,  3,4)  and  traverse  the  suburb  of  that  name. 
We  pass  under  maples  and  poplars,  enjoying  charming  retrospects 
of  Oporto.  The  cliffs  are  crowned  with  houses  and  factories.  Farther 
on  are  large  quarries.  The  rocky  walls  gradually  disappear  and  weise 
a  forest  of  pines.  In  front  lies  the  ocean.  —  3  M.  8do  JodLo  da  1^* 

2.  The  Stbam  Tbamwat  runs  to  the  N.W.  f^om  the  Rotiai*  ^ 
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Boa  Vista  (p.  671)  over  a  monotonons  plateau.  At  the  FonU  da 
Moura  It  bends  sharply  to  the  8.W.  and  descends  to  the  beach. 

Sfto  Jofto  da  Foz  (Hotel  Mary  Castro^  English  landlady ;  Hot. 
Central;  Hot.  do  Principe;  Restatwante  da  CadouQoa),  a  sea-bathing 
resort  frequented  from  July  to  Oct,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro,  at  the  point  -where  it  enters  the  ocean  (/o«, 
from  Lat.  fauces,  gullet).  The  place  consists  almost  wholly  of  the 
cottages  of  fishermen  and  pilots,  shops,  and  the  chalets  of  the 
summer-visitors.  The  favourite  promenade  is  the  Passeio  Alegre, 
skirting  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the  Douro,  which  is  commanded 
by  the  Castello  da  Foz  (1570),  formerly  presented  great  difficulty 
to  ships  entering  the  river,  as  a  spit  of  sand,  projecting  from  the  S. 
bank,  left  the  only  navigable  channel  close  to  the  rocky  N.  bank. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  have  recently  been  blasted  away,  but  the 
entrance  is  still  dangerous  in  rough  weather. 

The  boats  of  Foz  are  cutioua.  There  are  three  recognized  varieties: 
the  Hiate^  the  high-prowed,  canoe-like  boats  of  Ovar  (p.  5%),  and  the  Rcuca, 
with  its  three  stampy  masts  and  lateen  sails. 

From  Foz  the  tramways  run  to  the  N.W.  along  the  iVata,  with 
its  sandy  bathing-coves  separated  by  black  cliffs.  On  the  sand- 
strewn  ridge  to  the  right  stand  a  long  row  of  villas  and  lodging- 
houses  ,  the  pilot-station,  and  a  small  lighthouse  (Farol),  Farther 
on  is  the  Castello  do  Queijo. 

5  M.  Mattosinlios  (Hotel  Novo  Lisbonense;  Hotel  de  Francitco 
Ariz)  is  preferable  to  S&o  JoSLo  as  a  bathing-place  on  account  of  its 
sandy  beach.  It  lies  on  the  much-besung  Leca,  on  the  bank  of 
wbich  rises  a  statue  of  the  poet  Passos  Manoel. 

•  Mattosinhos  is  famous  for  the  miracle-working  Cruei/ijo  in  the  church 
of  Bom  Jesus  de  BougaSf  which  annually  draws  about  80,000  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Portugal.  This  crucifix ,  one  of  four  wooden  flgurea  of  Our 
Lord  carved  by  I^icodemus,  floated  all  the  way  from  Joppa  to  Portugal, 
landing  on  May  3rd,  117,  at  Leix5es  (see  below),  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  chapel  of  Jfotse  Senhor  de  Areia  (sand). 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Le^a,  connected  with  Mattosinhos  by 
a  long  iron  bridge,  lies  Lefa  da  Falmeira  (Hot.  Estephania;  Hot. 
Central),  the  terminus  of  the  tramway,  a  clean  little  place  with 
many  attractive  villas. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Le^a,  between  the  two  villages,  is  the  Porto 
de  Leixffes,  a  harbour  240  acres  in  extent,  formed  in  18o3-90  by  the 
cojistructlon  of  two  breakwaters,  6240  ft.  and  3766  ft.  in  length. 

Fbom  Opobto  to  P6voa  de  Vabzim  (p.  579),  18  M.,  railway  via  Custoias, 
MindeUo^  and  Villa  do  Conde. 

68.  From  Oporto  to  Fuente  San  Est^ban  (Salamanca^ 
Medina  del  Campo). 

174  M.  Railway  (one  through-train  daily)  in  ca.  12  hrs.  (fares  30  p.  15 
28  p.  13,  15  p.  17  c.)i  to  Salanumca  (209  M.)  in  ca.  14  hrs.,  to  Medina  de 
Oampc  (267  M.)  in  ca.  IB'A  hr».  A  local  train  also  runs  from  Oporto  to 
Regoa^  and  on  Sat.  there  is  a  so-called  express  (7  hrs.)  to  Barea  d^Alva, 
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direction  at  Bai'ca  cTAlva),  There  is,  however,  one  through-carriage  for 
firat-class  passengers.  —  There  are  simple  railway-restaurants  at  Freg&fda 
and  Fuente  San  Esteban^  and  poorly  supplied  refreshment-counters  at  Jtegoa 
and  Barea  dAlva.  —  Best  views  to  the  right. 

Oporto  J  see  p.  566.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  N.E.,  vi&  (3  M.^ 
Rio  Tinto,  to  C6V2  M.)  Ermezinde  (320  ft.),  the  junction  of  the  N. 
Portugal  line.  It  then  leaves  the  well-tilled  hill-district  of  Oporto 
and  runs  to  the  S.E.  across  the  Serra  de  Vallongo,  a  desolate  range 
of  slate  mountains,  supporting  nothing  save  heather  and  a  few  pines. 
Near  (10  M.)  Vallongo  are  old  antimony  and  silver  mines.  —  Beyond 
(16 V2  M.)  Recarei  the  train  ascends  to  the  N.E.,  through  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  8ouza,  passing  several  small  stations.  A  good  deal  of 
wine  is  produced  here,  the  vines  helng  usually  trained  on  trees  or 
on  trellises  (ramada ;  Ital.  pergola).  —  251/2  M.  Mcinedo, 

We  now  ascend  rapidly  towards  the  E.  to  (28  M.)  Caide,  In  the 
foreground  appears  the  Serra  de  MarSo  (4665  ft.),  beyond  which  lies 
Traz  OS  Montes.  —  32  M.  Villa  MeS,  in  a  wide  valley  watered  by 
the  Odres.  The  train  follows  the  Odres  to  (34  M.)  Livra^o  and 
crosses  the  green  Tamega  by  an  iron  "'Bridge ,  184  ft.  above  the 
stream.  It  then  descends  to  the  S.E.,  vi&  (371/2  M.)  Marco  and 
(401/2  M.)  Juncaly  into  the  valley  of  the  Douro^  here  enclosed  by 
lofty  wooded  hills.  —  4272  M.  Palla,  high  over  the  right  bank  of 
the  Douro.  The  valley  here  is  rich  in  vines,  olives,  oranges,  figs, 
and  other  varieties  of  a  southern  vegetation.  —  49  M.  Arigos^  with 
sulphur-baths  (140®  Fahr:);  5272  M.  Ermidaj  charmingly  situated 
in  a  side-valley.  Several  other  small  stations.  Beyond  (61  M.)  Mo- 
iHoj  with  alkaline  springs,  the  valley  expands. 

64  M.  Begoa  or  Peso  da  Regua  (Buffet)^  a  small  town  prettily 
situated  on  the  vine-clad  slopes,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Corgo,  is  the  centre  of  the  Paiz  do  Vinho. 

The  Paiz  do  Vinho ,  the  home  of  the  noblest  vintages  'of  port-wine 
(p.  568),  embraces  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Douro  and  the  hilly 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Corgo  as  far  N.  as  Villa  Real.  The  soil  is 
yellow-brown  mica-schist.  The  vines  are  trained  on  short  stakes  and  grow 
on  steep  terraces,  often  painfully  built  up  out  of  the  stony  soil  by  the  mat- 
tock of  the  industrious  *Galleg08'  (Galicians)  \  they  require  careful  attention 
throughout  the  whole  year.  —  The  vintage  lasts  from  the  end  of  Sept.  till 
the  second  half  of  October.  The  wine  is  taken  to  Oporto  partly  by  rail- 
way and  partly  by  the  river.  The  curious  Barcos  Rabello  used,  for  this 
purpose  are  flat-bottomed  barges  with  an  enormous  rudder;  and  it  re- 
quires no  little  skill  to  pilot  them  safely  past  the  innumerable  reefs, 
shallows,  and  rapids  of  the  Douro.  The  better  sorts  of  wine  are  kept  at 
Oporto  two  years  before  being  sent  to  England,  Brazil,  Germany,  and 
other  countries.  Most  of  the  wine-merchanta  are  English  or  German.  The 
average  price  of  a  pipe  of  wine  (116  gallons)  is  about  SO-35;. 

The  valley  now  contracts.  We  cross  the  Corgo  by  an  iron  bridge 
600  ft.  long.  Beyond  (69  M.)  CoveUinhas  the  mountain-slopes  be- 
come barren,  and  vines  and  olives  are  seen  but  occasionally.  — 
Above  (74  M.)  Ferrao  are  the  rapids  of  Cachuca  and  Olho  de  Cobra, 
We  cross  the  PirihUo.  79  M.  Pirihao,  Beyond  (86  M.)  8ao  Mamede 
deTuawe  cross  the  2W  by  a  five-arched  iron  bridge,  696  ft.  in  lenctk.  ^ 
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87  M.  Tua,  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (34  M.)  Mirandella; 
the  to-wn  lies  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Douro. 

The  valley  now  contracts  to  a  rocky  ravine.  The  train  crosses  the 
Donro  by  a  bridge  with  seven  arches,  1366  ft.  long.  —  92  M.  Ferra- 
doza.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  is  a  small  waterfall.  Beyond  (96  M.) 
Vargellas  are  three  tunnels  and  several  viaducts.  —  98  M.  Vesuvio, 
with  vines,  orange-trees,  and  olives.  Beyond  (102  M.)  Freixo  the 
railway  penetrates  the  mountain  by  four  tunnels.  —  107  M.  Pocinho 
lies  in  a  wide  valley  among  groves  of  blue  gum-trees  and  olives. 
Farther  on  we  skirt  the  Douro,  and  beyond  (112  M.)  Coa  we  cross 
the  stream  of  that  name.   Two  small  stations. 

124  M.  Barca  d'Alva  (486  ft.  j  Buffet),  the  Portuguese  frontier 
station,  lies  at  the  point  where  the  Agueda,  here  forming  the  bound- 
ary, flows  into  the  Douro. 

The  train  ascends  to  the  plateau  of  Leon  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Agueda,  through  a  wild  rocky  ♦Gorge,  intersected  by  numerous 
mountain-torrents.  Tunnels  (17  in  all),  embankments,  and  viaducts 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  human 
habitation  interrupts  the  wilderness  of  rock. 

136  M.  Tregeneda  (Rail,  Restaurant),  the  Spanish  frontier-station 
and  the  first  place  in  the  province  of  Salamanca,  is  loftily  situated 
on  the  barren  delta  formed  by  the  Douro,  Agueda,  and  Yeltes.  — 
We  now  traverse  the  treeless  but  corn -growing  plateau  of  Leon, 
passing  several  unimportant  stations.  Beyond  (169  M.)  Villavieja 
the  Yeltes  is  crossed.   169  M.  Boada, 

174  M.  Fuente  San  Esteban,  and  thence  to  Medkia  del  Campo, 
see  pp.  163-171. 

69.  From  Oporto  to  Valen9a  do  Hinho.   Braga. 

79  M.  Railway  (Linhaa  do  Minho  y  Dttero)  in  by-t-Q^  bra.  (fares  2470, 
1920,  1370  rs.).    Trains  start  from  the  Estagao  Central  (p.  566). 

Oporto,  see  p.  666.  The  train  stops  at  the  Esta^ao  do  Caminho 
de  Ferro  Norte  (p.  666)  and  runs  to  the  N.E.  3  M.  Rio  Tinto.  — 
5*/2  M.  Ermetinde  (322  ft.^  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Fuente  San 
Est^an  (Salamanca;  R.  68).  We  cross  the  Leca  and  turn  to  the  N. 
—  10  M.  800  RomSo.  —  141/2  M.  Trofa,  junction  for  Guimarftes. 

Fhom  Tbopa  to  Guimababs,  21  M.,  railway  in  13/4  hr.  —  The 
chief  intermediate  station  is  (16  M.)  Vizella  (Hot.  Cruzeiro  do  Sol; 
Universal  e  Vizellense),  with  warm  sulphur  springs  (90-12(y*FahT.), 
known  to  the  Romans  and  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing. 

21  M.  Guimaraes  (795  ft. ;  H6t.  Toural,  Grand  H6t,  Toural, 
both  in  the  market-place),  a  town  with  8000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
commanded  by  the  well-preserved  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Count  Henry 
of  Burgundy,  in  which  Affonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  was  born 
ill  1110  (p.  600). 
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The  road  from  the  railway-station  to  the  town  passes  an  old 
palace,  once  the  residence  of  the  Oondes  de  Arrochela,  with  a  gigan- 
tic magnolia. 

From  the  Largo  Toural,  or  central  market-place,  we  proceed  to 
the  right  to  the  Town  Hall  Mabkbt.  Here,  on  the  right,  is  an 
arcade  supported  on  Romanesque  columns,  on  the  left  is  the  Tovm 
Hallf  in  the  'Manoelino  style'  (p.  529),  with  an  arcade  on  the  ground- 
floor,  while  straight  in  front  rises  the  church  of  — 
•  Nossa  Serihora  da  OUveka^  a  Romanesque  huilding  of  1387-1400, 
with  a  handsome  tower  and  other  additions  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
name  of  the  church  refers  to  the  legend  that  Wamba,  the  Visigoth, 
declined  the  proffered  title  of  king,  until  he  beheld  the  olive-wood 
shaft  of  his  spear  miraculously  begin  to  bud.  The  chapel  in  front  of 
the  fa9ade  contains  a  crucifix  presented  by  Norman  merchants.  The 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  modernized.  By  the  W.  wall  are 
two  ancient  fonts,  of  which  that  on  the  left,  brought  from  the  castle, 
was  used  at  the  baptism  of  AfTonso  I.  In  a  dilapidated  chapel  in 
the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Cogominho ,  builder  of  the  tower,  and 
his  wife,  with  admirable  recumbent  efdgies  of  the  deceased.  The 
right  choir-chapel  contains  a  large  silver  reliquary,  with  a  represen- 
tation of  the  miracle  of  the  manna  in  the  desert.  The  cloisters,  now 
built  up,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Passing  between  the  town-hall  and  the  church-tower,  we  reach 
the  Largo  da  SarUa  Clara ,  with  the  baroque  facade  (1741)  of  the 
Seminary,  beyond  which  is  the  Labgo  do  Gabuo.  In  the  latter  is 
the  house  of  Francisco  Martina  Sarmento,  the  antiquarian,  while  the 
collections  of  the  societies  named  after  him  are  preserved  in  the 
secularized  — 

Convento  San  Domingo.  These  collections  include  a  library ,  a 
cabinet  of  coins,  and  antiquities  from  Oitania  (see  below)  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  most  interesting  exhibits  are  in 
the  fine  old  cloisters  of  the  12-13th  cent.:  door-panels,  key-stones, 
fragments  of  windows  with  remarkable  corded  and  S-shaped  orna- 
mentation ,  hooked  crosses ,  two  headless  figures  of  warriors  and 
other  rude  stone  sculptures,  inscriptions,  Roman  milestones  and 
votive  altars,  and  a  stone  sarcophagus. 

Fbom  Ocimababs  to  Bbaoa.  16  M  This  route  is  served  by  diligences 
(fare  200  rs.),  but  it  is  preferable  to  hire  a  private  conveyance:  to  (^/iM.) 
Taipas  in  1  hr.  (fare  1  milrs.),  thence  to  (iOV^  M.)  Br  ga  in  3  hrs  (3  milrs.). 

The  small  watering-place  (.sulphnr-.«prings)  of  Oalda*  das  Taipas  {Ormd 
EOt.  das  J)ous  AnUgox ,  plain  but  not  cheap)  is  the  best  starting-point  fat 
an  excursion  to  (2V.<  M.)  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Iberian  town  of  *CitaBia 
(horse,  5C0  rs.,  scarcely  necessary,  but  guide  convenient).  From  the  Hdtel 
Amigos  the  road  leads  to  the  E.  via  Briteiroi  to  the  eonspicuons  conical 
hill,  which  is  reached  in  about  s/4  hr.  by  a  stony  and  sometimes  steep 
path.  Ascending  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  an  ancient  paved  street,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  foundations  of  ancient  houses.  These,  some  of  which 
are  round,  others  rectangular,  are  usually  arranged  in  groups  uronad  a 
court,  to  ^vhich  there  is  an  entrance  from  the  street.  The  entire  8.  aide 
of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  similar  structures  rising  in  terraces.  On  the 
summit  (520  ft. ;  view)  are  a  chanel  with  a  conical  roof  and  two  frwstored 
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eirciUar  houses  with  thatched  roofs.  In  one  of  the  latter  is  the  ^Pedra 
Formosa",  a  curiously  ornamented  stone,  which  may  be  sufficiently  well 
seen  through  the  window  (key  of  the  house  at  the  museum  in  Guimaraes). 
There  are  remains  of  massire  walls  on  the  K.  and  steeper  side  of  the 
hill.  A  full  account  of  the  town  is  given  in  Oswald  Cratp/urd$  'Portugal 
Old  and  New"  •,  comp.  also  CarUxilhac's  Les  Ages  pr^historiques  en  Espagne". 


Beyond  Trofa  the  train  continues  to  run  towards  the  N.  —  20  M. 
ViUa  Nova  de  Famalicdo  is  the  junction  of  a  hranch-line  to  (18  M.) 
Povoa  de  Varzim,  a  flshing-poit,  and  one  of  the  most  frequented  sea- 
bathing resorts  in  Portugal.  Povoa  de  Varzim  is  connected  with 
Oporto  by  a  branch-line  also  (p.  575). 

241/2  M.  Nine  is  the  junction  for  Braga. 


From  Nine  to  Bbaga,  9V4  M. ,  railway  in  23  min.  (fares  290, 
230,  160  rs.;  from  Oporto  1030,  800,  570  rs.).  —  31/2  M.  Arentim; 
5V2  M.  Tadim, 

9V2M.  Braga  (682  ft. ;  Hot.  Franqueira;  Hot.  Central),  an  old- 
fashioned  town  with  23,200  inhab.  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop  who 
is  titular  Primate  of  Portugal,  lies  on  an  elevated  plain  between  the 
rivers  Cdvado  and  Deste.  It  has  manufactures  of  felt  hats,  jewellery, 
and  cutlery. 

Braga  was  the  Roman  Bracara^  the  chief  town  of  the  CallaeciBraearentet^ 
and  under  the  Suevi  it  was  the  capital  of  Gallaecia.  Later  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  (585)  andthe  Moors,  being  taken  from  the  latter  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  (p.  499)  in  1040.  After  the  period  of  Henry  of 
Burgundy  it  was  for  time  the  seat  of  the  court. 

The  principal  building  in  Braga  is  the  Cathbdbal,  originally 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  but  rebuilt  in  the  ^Manoel- 
ino'  style  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  choir  and  the 
"W.  portal  (with  an  iron  railing  of  1722)  date  from  the  latter  period; 
and  there  is  a  Romanesque  door  on  the  S.  side.  The  Interior  has 
l>een  modernized.  In  the  capella-m6r  are  the  tombs  of  the  Conde 
Henrique  (d.  1112)  and  Dofia  Theresa,  father  and  mother  of  the  first 
King  of  Portugal;  and  in  the  Cap.  de  Nossa  Senhobado  Saorahbnto 
is  that  of  Archbp.  Louren^o  de  Lourinha,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  (p.  549).  The  oaken  stalls  in  the  core  alto 
are  a  good  specimen  of  15th  cent,  carving.  Among  the  relics  in  the 
sacristy  are  the  chalice  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  christening  of 
Affonso  Henriques  (p.  577),  the  chalice  of  Archbp.  Diogo  de  Sousa 
(1509),  autependia,  rich  vestments,  etc.  —  To  the  N.E.  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace^  containing  a  good  library  and 
portraits  of  the  Archbishops  of  Braga. 

The  church  of  Santa  Cruz  has  a  fine  facade  (1642).  —  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  large  Gampo  Santa  Anna  is  the  Public  Library,  with  many 
rare  books  and  MSS.  —  Several  of  the  private  houses  in  Braga  are 
interesting  specimens  of  the  *Manoelino'  style  (p.  529).    OOgie 

From  the  railway-station  a  steam  -  tramway  runs  to  the  E., 
traversin&r  the  town,   to  (S  M.1  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bom  Jesus 
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whence  a  cog-wheel  railway  ('el evador'  ascends  to  the  top  (through- 
fare  from  the  station,  300  rs.). 

The  famous  pilgrimage-church  of  *Bom  Jesus  do  Monte  (1850  ft), 
commanding  a  magnificent  view,  is  visited  at  Whitsuntide  hy  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  The  church  contains  nothing  of  interest. 
There  are  two  hotels  near  the  church  *,  and  those  who  make  any  stay 
at  Braga  may  find  at  one  of  these  pleasanter  quarters  than  in  the  city 
itself;  the  Hotel  do  Elevador  (pens.  1600-2000  rs.)  is  well  spoken 
of.  —  The  ascent  may  be  continued  to  (1 Y4  M. ;  road)  the  top  of  the 
Monte  Sameiro  (2536  ft.),  where  there  is  another  shrine.  The  ♦View 
is  more  extensive  than  that  from  the  Bom  Jesus. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Bra^a  to  the  frequented  springs  of 
Caldcu  do  Gerez  (1500  ft. ;  hotels),  which  lie  about  25  M.  to  the  N.E.  (road), 
delightfully  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Serra  do  Oerez ;  and  to  Arcos  di 
Vallede  Vezy  20  M.  to  the  N.,  from  which  the  Outeiro  Major  (7780  ft.),  tbe 
highest  mountain  in  Portugal,  may  be  ascended  in  5  hrs. 


The  railway  to  Valen^a  do  Minho  continues  to  run  towards  the 
N.,  through  a  richly  cultivated  region  in  which  orchards  and  vine- 
yards alternate  with  corn-fields  and  groves  of  cork-trees.  —  28V2  M. 
8ao  Bento,  —  Crossing  the  Cavado  we  next  reach  the  old  town  of 
(31 V2  M.)  Barrellos,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  —  37Vj  M. 
Tamel;  43  M.  Bareosellas;  48  M.  Darque. 

The  line  crosses  the  broad  embouchure  of  the  Limia  or  Limaj  by 
means  of  an  iron  bridge.  In  the  foreground  lies  the  Castello  de  San- 
tiago. 51  M.  Vianna  do  Cctstello  (Brit,  vice-consul)^  a  town  of  9600 
inhab.  with  considerable  trade  in  fish  and  a  tasteful  Renaissance 
town-hall.  We  skirt  the  coast  via  (65  M.)  Montedor,  (68  M.)  Afpfe, 
and  (61  M.)  Ancora. 

65  M.  Caminha  (Brit,  vice-consul) ,  prettily  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Minho,  has  a  pretty  church  in  the  *Manoelino'  style, 
dating  from  the  former  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  railway  ascends 
the  Minho,  the  opposite  (right)  bank  of  which  is  Spanish,  -r-  67  M. 
Seixas;  68V2  M.  Lanhellas;  72  M.  Villa  Nova  da  Cervtira ;  78  M. 
8So  Pedro  da  Torre, 

79  M.  ValenQa  do  Minho  (Rail.  Restaurant),  a  town  and  fortress 
onfthe  Minho,  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Spanish  town  of 
TiiyXV'  188). 
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List  of  Artists. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  more  important  artists  mentioned  in 
the  Handbook.  Abbreviations:  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor. 
The  artists  who  are  not  denoted  by  an  additional  word  (Flem.  =  Flemish, 
Ger.  =  German,  It.  =  Italian,  Port,  =  Portuguese,  etc.)  are  Spaniards. 
The  figures  separated  from  the  dates  by  a  dash  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
Handbook. 


Aldva,  Juan  (fe.  A.,  ca.  1513. 
AUnum,  Juan  Fernandez,  S.,  16th  cent. 

—  11,  Ixvii. 

— ,  Micer  Cri$i6bal^  P.,  ca.  1504. 
— ,  Rodrigo,  8.,  16th  cent.  —  li. 
Alesio,    Mateo    Perez   de   (da   Lecce)^ 

•  It.  P.,  d.  1600. 

Aleuandro,  Dom.  di^  see  Fancelli. 
Al/aroy  Franc,  S.,  end  of  15th  cent. 
Al/onsOy  RodrigOy  A.,  end  of  14th cent. 
Algardi,    Aleetandro ,    It.  S.  and  A., 
-    1592-1654.  -  Ivii. 
Almedina,  Ferrando  de.   P.,    end  of 

15th  cent.  —  Ixxi. 
Alvares,  JoU,  8.,  1768-1827.  —  Ixiv. 
Ambdret,  Franc.  <fe,  P.  and  8. ,  16th  cent. 

•  —  Ixviii. 

Aneheta,Mxguelde,  8.,  end  of  16th  cent. 
'    —  Ix. 

Anet,   Pero  (Pedro  Annes),  Port.  A., 

d.  after  1518.  —  563. 
Angelica  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Oiov.,  It.  P., 

1387-1456. 
AntoUnez,  Franc,  P.,  1644-1700.  — 

Ixxx. 
— ,  Joed,  P.,  1639-76.  —  Ixxxiv. 
'Aparido,  Josi,  P.,  1773  1838. 
Aprile,  Ant.  Maria  de  (de  Charona), 

It.  8.,  16th  cent.  —  lii. 
AquiUe,  Julio  de.  It.  P.,  16th  cent.  — 
.    Ixix. 
Arhaeia,  Cesar  de.  It.  P.,  d.  1614.  — 

Ixxv. 
Arellano,  Juan  de.    P.,  1614-76.   — 

Ixxxiv. 
Ariemendi,  Basque  8.  —  Ixiy. 
Arphe  (or  Arfe),  Ant.  de,  atlversmith, 

ca.  1520-77.  —  Ivii. 
-r*,    Enrique   de,    Ger.   silversmith,. 

father  of  the  preceding,  ea.  1470- 
.    1550.  —  Ivii. 
— ,  Juan  de,  silversmith,  bom  1523. 

—  Ivu. 

BadcOox,  Juan  de,  8.  and  A.,  16th  cent. 

—  Ivi. 
Bartolom4J£aeitre,8.,Q&.  1278.— xlviii. 


Baetoe,  Victor,  Port.  8.,  1822-94. 
Bai/eu,  Franc,  P.,  1734-95.  —  Ixxx  v. 
Beeerra,  Gaspar,  8.,  1520-70.  —  lix. 

Ix.  Ixix. 
Belles,  GuilJterme  de.  Port.  P. ,  15th  cent. 
Bellini,  Giov.,  It  P.,  1426-1516. 
Belmonte,  Mariano,  P.,  d.  1864. 
BenlUure,  Josi,  P. ,  born  1855. —  Ixxxvi. 
— ,  Mariano,  modern  8.  and  P. 
Bermejo,  Bart.,  P.,  ca.  1490.  —  Ixxv. 
Berruguete,  Alonso,  A.,  S.,  and  P., 

ca.  1480  1561.  —  lii.  Ivi.  Ixix. 
— ,  Pedro,  father  of  the  preceding.  P., 

d.  ca.  1500.  —  Ixviii. 
Bles,  Hendrik  de,  or  met  de  (Civetta), 

Flem.  P.,  ca.  1480- after  1521. 
Bocanegra  (Fray  Atanasio),  P.,  d.  1688. 

—  Ixxv. 

Bol,  Ferd.y  Dutch  P.,  1616-80. 
Bombelli,  kebastiano.  It.  P.,  1635-1724. 
BorgoHa,  Juan  de.  P.,  d.  ca.  1633.  — 

Ixviii. 
— ,  Phil,  de  (Filipe  Vigami),  brother 

of  the  preceding,  A.  and  8.,  d.  1543. 
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1527(?)-92.  —  Ixix. 
Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battisia,  It.  P.,  1696- 

1770.  —  iKXv. 
Tintoretto,  il  (Jac.  Robusti),   It.  P., 

1519-94.  —  Ixx. 
Tizicmo  Vecelli  da  Gadore,  It.  P.,  1477- 

1576.  —  Ixx. 
Tobar,   Alonto  Miguel  de,    P.,    1678- 

1768.  —  Ixxix. 
Toledo,  Juan  Bauiista  de,  A.,  d.  1563. 

—  111. 

Tomd,  Naroieo,  8.,  18th  cent.  —  Ixii. 
Torralva,  Oonsalvo  de,  Port.  A.,  16th 

cent. 
Torrigiani,  Pietro,  It.  8.,  ca.  1470-1522. 

—  Ivii. 

Trezzo,  Oiacomo,  It.  8.,  d.  1589. 
Tristan,  LuU,  P.,   ca.  1586-1640.   — 

Ixxx. 
TudeUlla,  8.,  d.  1566.  —  lix. 


Utrecht,  Luis  and  Oaequin  of,  Dutch 
glass-painters,  15th  cent.  —  185. 

Valdeivira,  Pedro  de,  A.  and  8.,   d. 

1565.  —  Iv. 
raldie  Leal,  Juan  de.  P.,  1630-91.  — 

Ixxv, 
Vallejo,  Juan  de,  A.,  16th  cent. 
VanvitelH,  Lod.,   It.  P.  and  A.,  1700- 

1773. 
Vargae,  Luis  de.  P.,  1502-68.  —  Ixix. 
Vasques,  MarHm,  Port.  A.,  d.  before 

1448.  —  550. 
Vcizquee,  Alonto,  P.,  d.  1649.  —  Ixix. 
Velasco,  Luit  de.  Port.  P.,  16th  cent. 

—  Ixix. 

Velatqtiez,  Diego  V.  de  Silva,  P., 
1599-1680.  —  Ixxx-lxxxiii. 

— ,  Juan,  8.,  16th  cent. 

— ,  Zacaria  Gonzalez,  P.,  18th  cent.  — 
Ixxxv. 

Vengoec^^ea,  Ambrotio  de,  8.,  16th  cent. 

—  Ix. 

Verajf,  Etienne,  French  8.,  16th  cent. 

—  lix. 

Vergara,   Arnao   de,    glass  -  painter, 

16th  cent. 
— ,  mc.  de,  8.,  d.  1574.  —  Ivii. 
— ,  Nic.  and  Juan  de,  sons   of  the 

preceding,   8.  and  glass -painters, 

16th  cent. 
Vermeym,  Jehan  Gornelis,  Flem.  en- 
graver, 1500-1559. 
Vemet,  Claude- Josep ft,  French  P.,  1714- 

98. 
Veronese,   Paolo  (P.  Caliari),  It.  P., 

1528-88.  —  Ixx. 
Vigami,  see  Borgona. 
Viladomat,  Antonio,  P.,  1678-1755. 
Villalpando,  Franc,  de,  S.,  d.  1561.  —  Iv. 
Villegas,  JosS,  modern  P. 
Villoldo,  P.,  16th  cent.  —  Ixix. 
Volterra,  Daniele  da  (D.  RiceiarelH), 

It.  P.,  1509-67. 
Vos,  Marten  de,  Flem.  P.,  1581-1603. 

Watteau,Antoine,  French  P.,  1684-1721. 
Weyden,    Roger  van  der,    Flem.   P., 

1399  (?)- 1464.  —  Ixvi. 
Wouvertnan,  PhiHps,  Dutch  P.,  1619-68. 

Xamete,  8.  and  A.,  16th  cent.  —  Ivi. 
Xavier,Ignaeio,  Port.  P.,  horn  1724. 

Ya%es,  Eernan,  P.,  16th  cent.  —  Ixxi. 


Zardllo,  Franc^ 

Zarifkna^ 

Zucca\ 


.707-48.  —  Ixiii. 
Ixxii. 
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Abdalajis,  Sierra  de  S68. 

374. 
Abegondo  186. 
AblSna  175. 
Abrantes  504. 
Abrera  265. 
Adanero  45. 
Affife  580. 
Agoncillo  221. 
Agram6n  882. 
Agramunt  258. 
Aguadulce  429. 
Agudo,  Monte  881. 
Agueda,  the  577. 
Aguilar  258. 

—  de  Camp6o  155. 

—  de  Ebro  225. 

—  de  la  Prontera  865. 
Agnilas  844. 
Agullent,  Monte  319. 
Ahn»fn  52. 
Aitzgorri,  Monte  15. 
Aixobal  261. 

Ajan,  Pena  de  826. 
Alagdn  218. 
Alamedilla  815. 
AlanfB  495. 
Alarcos  490. 
Alar  del  Rev  155. 
Alanrinejo  366. 
AlSva,  Prov.  2.  26. 
— ,  Concha  de  16. 
Albacete  825. 
Alba  de  Tormea  170. 
Albiida  321. 
Albalat,  Estanque  de  296, 
Albatera-Catral  330. 
Albentosa  300. 
Alberche,  the  50.  483. 
Albergarfa  557. 
Alberiqne  816. 
Albuera  de  Cornalvo  493. 
Albufeira  542. 
Albnfera,  the  314. 
Albuixech  800. 
Alcaccr  do  Sal  539. 
AlcAcovas  5U. 
Alcali  cTe  Chisbert  296. 

—  de  Guadaira  461. 

—  de  Hcnares  201. 
Aloanadre  221. 
Alcaniz  225. 


Alcafiizo  484. 
Alcantara  487. 

—  Mar  533. 
Alcantarilla  332. 
Alcantarillas  465. 
Alcar&z,  Sierrade  293.331. 
Alcandete  358. 
Alcaziba,Gerro  de  la'412. 
Alcisar  de  San  Juan  324. 
Alceda  26. 
Aldra  816. 
Alcoa,  the  545.  547. 
Alcoba,  Serra  d'  557. 
Alcoba9a  547. 
Alcol^a,  Pnente  de  349. 
Alcover  281. 
Alcoy  822. 
Alcubilla  461. 
Alcudia  289. 
Alcndfa,  Valle  de  la  491. 
Alctidia  deCrespins  318. 
Alcnneza  20  i. 
Aldea  del  Gano  489. 
Aldeanneva  (Logr.)  221. 

—  de  la  Vera  484. 
Aledo  843. 
Alegrfa  16. 
Alella  287. 
Alemqner  506. 
Alemtcjo  639. 
Alfafar  315. 
Alfaqnes,  Puerto  de  los 

283. 
Alfarelloa  557. 
Alfaro  220. 
Alfarrobeira  507. 
Algaida  463. 
Algar  800. 
Algarrobo  461. 
Algeciras  416. 
Algemesf  316. 
Alg^s  533. 

Algimia  de  Alfara  300. 
Alginet  416- 
Algodonales  463. 
— ,  Sierra  de  464. 
Algodor  490.  323. 
Algorta  22. 
Alguazas  832. 
Alhama  375. 

—  de  Aragdn  205. 

—  de  Murcia  843. 


Alhama,  Sierra  de  868. 

376. 
Alhamilla,  Sierra  346. 
Alhandra  507. 
Alhaurin  el  Grande  366. 
AlhondiguiUa  349. 
Alhos  Vedros  539. 
Alicante  826. 
Aliseda  483. 
Aljnbarrota  549. 
Aljuc^n  4^.  489. 
Almacellas  225. 
Almada  533. 
Almad^n  491. 
Almadeneios  491. 
Almagro  347. 
Almansa  S25. 
Almanzora  344. 
Almaraai  485. 
Almareen  412. 
Almaz&n  29. 
Almeida  566. 
Almeirim  506. 
Almenara  297. 
— ,  Sierra  de  336.  348. 
Almendralejo  496. 
Almendricos  344. 
Almerfa  346. 
Almocegema  538. 
Almoddvar    del    Gampo 

490. 
—  del  Rio  350. 
— ,  Gerro  de  201. 
Almonacid  490. 
Almoradf-Dolore0  33tX 
Almoraima  415. 
Almorchdn  491. 
Almonrdl  505. 
Almud^var  223. 
Almuradiel  848. 
Alora  366. 
Alpalhao  504. 
Alpera  325. 
Alpug  arras,    Valleys   of 

Alqnerfa  381. 
Alsisna  15.  220. 
Altaf^a  274. 
Altamira,  Sierra  de  48i 
Alnmbres  388. 
Alverca  507. 
lAlvito  641. 
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Alza  10. 
Alsania  15. 
Alzola  18. 
Amandi  182. 
Ambotu,  Pe2a  de  16. 
Ameixal  541. 
Amer  234. 
AmetUa  288. 
Amieira  546. 
Amorebiista  19. 
Ampolla  288. 
Amposta  283. 
Ampurdin,  Bl  231. 
Ampuriaa,  Caat.  de  232. 
Amarrio  26. 
Ancho  10. 
Anclar,  Monte  261. 
Ancora  580. 
Andalusia  839. 
Andfa,  Sierra  de  15.  221. 
Andoafn  14. 
Andorra  261. 
Androsilla  221. 
Andtijar  349. 
Andoz,  Vonte  18. 
Angeles,  Ermita  de  los 

m.  821.    . 

Angles  234.     . 
Angles  Ola  258. 
Angostura,  Gorge  of  468. 
Angustina  23. 
Anitorgis  225. 
Anserall  261. 
Antequera  374. 
Anzu61a  18. 
Anzur  365. 
Apeadero  374. 
Aragon  197. 
— ,    the  199.  220. 
Arahal  430. 
Aralar,  Peak  of  14. 
Aramenha  504. 
Aramprafia,  Cast,  de  270. 
Aranda  de  Duero  29. 
Aranguren  23. 
Arai\ju^z  126. 
Arapiles.  Los  170. 
Araya  16. 
Arb6  188. 
Arboleas  314. 
Arbds  273. 
Arbucias  235. 
Arcade  190. 
Arcentales  28. 
Archena  332. 
Archidona  375. 
Arcos  de  la  Frontera 
468. 

—  de  Medinaceli  205. 

—  de  Valle  de  Vea  580. 
Arecheyaleta  17. 
Ardgps  576. 

Arenaa,  Las  23. 


Arenas  Gordas  463. 
Arentim  579. 
Arrays  de  Mar  236. 

—  de  Hunt  237. 
AreU  26. 
Ar^valo  45. 
Arfi  261. 

Argel^s-sur-Ker  280. 
Argamasilla  de  Alba  346. 

—  de  Oalatrava  490. 
Argentona  237. 
Arguedas  2 19. 
Ariz-Dos-Oaminos  19. 
Ariza  205. 
Arjonilla  349. 
Arlaban,  Puerto  de  17. 
Arlanz6n,  the  28.  30. 
Armilla,  Llanos  de  411. 
ArmuSa  52. 
Amedillo  221. 
Amedo  221. 
Arrabida  539. 
Arrayolas  539. 
Arriate  414. 
Arrigoriaga  26. 
Arronches  504. 
Arroyo  de  la  Antigua 

—  de  Malpartida  487. 

—  del  Puerco  487. 
Artik  289. 

Artesa  de  Segre  261. 
Asc6  226. 
Assumar  504. 
Astapa  429. 
Astillero  26. 
Astorga  182. 
Asturias,  Prov.  173. 
Atalaia  564. 

—  Guia  532. 
Atarfe  876. 
Ataquines  45. 
Ateca  205. 
Augustobriga  484. 
Aye.  Sierra  del  316. 
Aveiro  658. 

Avila  46. 

— ,  Paramera  de  50. 
— ,  Puerto  de  60. 
— ,  Sierra  de  45.  46. 
Avil^s  182.  180. 
Axarquia  366. 
Aya,  PeSa  de  10. 
Azagra  221. 
Azaila  226. 
Azambuja  506. 
AzaSa  483. 
Azaraque  331. 
Azc<Sitia  13. 
Asnalc^zar  478. 
Azoia  538. 
Azpeitia  13. 
Azuqueca  202. 


Badajoz  494. 
Badalona  237. 
Baena  353. 
Baetica  341. 
Baeza  345. 
Baides  208. 
Bail^n  348. 
Balaguer  261. 
— ,  Castillo  de  283. 
Balanzona  349. 
Balearic  Islands  284. 
Balenyi  235. 
Balistres,  Col  des  231. 
Ballena,  La  464. 
Balsicas  336. 
Bambola  205. 
BaSeras  326. 
Banyuls-sur-Ker  231. 
Barbadillo    del  Hercado 

41. 
Barbantes  188. 
Barbastro  224. 
Barbate.  Bay  of  428. 
Barca  d'Alva  677. 
Barcelona  23S. 

Aduana  2U.  252. 

Archive  de  la  Corona 
de  Aragon  260. 

—  Municipal  261. 
Arco  de  Triunfo  254. 
Art  Exhibition  240. 
Atarazanas  Barrack 

244. 
Audiencia  261. 
Ayuntamiento  251. 
Ball  Games,   Basque 

210. 
Bankers  240. 
Barceloneta  254. 
Baths  240. 
Bull  Ring  239. 
Calle  de  los  Escudillers 

2U. 

—  de  Fernando  VII 
244. 

—  de  Paradis  250. 
Canon j  a  249. 
Capilla  de  Marctis  251. 
Casa  Gonsistorial  251. 

—  Dalmases  263. 

—  de  la  Diputacidn 
250. 

—  delosZapatero8  250. 
Cathedral  247. 
Cementerios  255. 
Cervantes'  House  243. 
Consulates  240. 
Deposito  Comercial  262. 
Diputacidn  Provincial 

m 

English  Church  240. 
Ensanche  242. 
Exchange  262.  . 
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Baboblona  : 
George,  Chapel  of  St. 

251. 
Gracia  266. 
Harbour  243. 
Lonja  262. 
Mercado  del  Borne  QS&. 

—  de  San  Jos6  246. 
Montjuich  256. 
Museo  de  Bellas  Artes 

264. 

—  de  la  HistoHa  253. 

—  Kartorell  253. 

—  Provincial  250. 

—  de    Beproducciones 
254. 

Nnestra  Senora  de 

Bel^n  245. 
de  la  Goncepcion 

246. 

de  los  Beyea  245. 

Pabellon  de  la  Reina 

Begente  254. 
Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes 

264. 

—  Episcopal  250. 

—  de  Justicia  254. 

—  Real  254. 
Pant^on  de   Oatalanes 

Uustres  254. 
Park  258. 
Paseo  de  la  Adaana 

252. 

—  del  Cementerio  254. 

—  de  Coldn  243. 

—  de  Gracia  246. 

—  de  San  Carlos  254. 
Physicians  240. 
Platerfa  252. 
Plaza  de  CataluSa  246. 

—  de   la  Constitacion 
250. 

—  de  Palacio  252. 

—  de  la  Paz  244. 

—  Real  244. 

—  del  Bey  250. 

—  de  Toros  239. 
Popular  Festivals  240. 
Post  Office  239. 
Provincial  Museum  250. 
Pueblo  Nuevo  264. 
Puerto  243. 

Railway  Stations  238. 
Bambia  24i. 
Saldn  de  San  Juan  254. 
San  Agustin  245. 

—  Gervasio  de  Casollas 
266. 

—  Jorge  261. 

—  Miguel    del  Puerto 
254. 

—  Pablo    del    Campo 
246. 


Barobloka: 
San  Pedro  de  las  Pael- 
las 264. 
SantaAgueda,  Cap.  260. 

—  Ana  246. 

—  Cruz  247. 

—  Eulalia  247. 

—  Maria  del  Mar  263. 

del  Pino  245. 

Santos  Justo  y  Pastor 

252. 
Sarri^  255. 
Statue  of  Aribau  294. 

—  of  Clav^  246. 

—  of  Columbus  244. 

—  of  Commas  248. 

—  of  GiieU  246. 

—  of  Marquet  243. 

—  of  Prim  253. 
Steamers  289. 
Suburbs  243. 
Theatres  289.  2U. 
University  246. 
ZoologiciU  Garden  254. 

Barceloneta  2^. 
Barcena  156. 
Barco  de  Valdeorras  184. 
B^rdenas,  the  218. 
Bareosellas  580. 
Bargas  483. 
Barquinha  506. 
Barra  de  MiSo  187. 
Barricas  300. 
Barreiro  539. 
Barrellos  680. 
Barrios,  Los  416. 
Basque  Provinces  2. 
Batalha  549. 
Batuecas,  the  487. 
Bauma,  La  264. 
Bayona  190. 
Baza  344. 
Basagona,  La  486. 
Beasafn  14. 
Becerril  156. 
Begona,  Church  of  22. 
Beira  (Mar),  Prov.  567. 
Bel  a  641. 
B^ar  170. 
Belalcizar  491. 
Belem  628. 
Bellas  534. 
Bell-Uoch  259. 
Bellpuig  258. 
BellregUart  319. 
Belltis  821. 
Bellver  261. 
Belmez  349. 
Belmonte  825. 
Bembibre  183. 
Bemflca  684. 
Bemposta  604. 
Benacasdn  478. 


Benalmadena  366. 
Benaojin  415. 
Benavites  297. 
Beni^in  331. 
Beniarr^  319. 
Benicarld  296. 
Benicasfm  296. 
Beniel  831. 
Benifaird  297. 
Benifayd  de  Espioca  315. 
Beniganim  321. 
Beranga  28. 
Berleneas,  Islaa  545. 
Bermeja,  Sierra  415. 
Bermeo  19. 
Berrocil  52. 
Besds,  the  236.  241. 
Betanzos  186. 
Betelu  14. 
B€tera  316. 
Bidassoa,  the  2.  9. 
Bilbao  19. 
Bilbilia  206. 
Bin^far  224. 
Bisbal,  La  232. 
Biscay,  see  Vise  ay  a. 
Blanca  332. 
Blanes  236. 
Boada  677. 
BobadiUa  866. 
Bocairente  326. 
Bocal  del  Bey  217.  2ia 
Bocca  do  InfBmo  534. 
BolaSos  de  Calatrava347. 
Boliqueime  542. 
Bombarral  545. 
Bonanza  468. 
B6o  166. 
Bordeta  270. 
Bordila  232. 
Boriache  287. 
Borja  219. 
Borj^  282. 
—  del  Campo  236. 
Bomos  468. 
Boach  de  Tosca  232. 
Bourg-Madame  261. 
Bouro  545. 
Bdveda  171.  184. 
Brafo  de  Prata  507. 
Braga  679. 
Braluelas  183. 
Breda  236. 
Brenes  361. 
Brincola  15. 
Brionea  222. 
Briviesca  27. 
Brtijula,  the  28. 
Bubierca  205. 
Bubion  412. 
Buda,  island  283. 
Bugedot  convent  27. 
Bnjalance  818. 
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Burgoi  29. 
Arco  de  Fern  an  Gonza- 
lez 86. 

—  de  Santa  Karia  31. 

—  de  la  Viga  39. 
Andiencia  37. 
Barrio  de  Vega  38. 
Ball  Ring  29.  38. 

.  Capitanfa  General  33. 
Cartuj  a  de  Miraflores  39. 
Gasa  Consistorial  31. 

—  de  Angulo  88. 

—  del  Cid  3T. 

—  del  Corddn  38. 

—  de  Miranda  88. 
Castillo  36. 
Cathedral  31. 
Cement  erio  37. 
Charles  in.,  Statue  of 

31. 
Cid,  Solar  del  87. 
Colegio  de  San  Nicolas 

31. 
Gabos,  the  87. 
Diez''8  Monument  37. 
Diputacidn  Provincial 

Espolon  81. 
Gad^a  87. 
Hospital  del  Rey 

—  de  San  Juan  i 
— ,  Military  31. 
Huelgas,  Las  89. 
Institute  Provincial  31. 
Museum  31. 
Palacio  Arzobispal  31. 

—  de  Justicia  90. 
Paseo  de  los  Gubos  87. 

—  del  Espolon  Nuevo 
38.  . 

Vi^o  31. 

—  de  la  Isla  87. 

—  de  la  Quinta  38, 

—  de  los  Vadillos 
Plaza  Mayor  31. 
Puente  de  Malatos  37. 

—  de  San  Pablo  38. 

—  de   Santa  Maria  31. 
Puerta  Ponton  88. 
San  Est^an  86. 

—  Gil  37. 

—  Lesmes  38. 

—  Kicol^s  36. 
Santa  Agueda  87. 
Seminario  de  S.  Jer6- 

nimo  87. 
Theatre  81. 
Burgaete  220. 
Burjasot  316. 
Burriana  297. 
Bumnza,  the  14. 
Busdongo  175. 
Bngmco  OiOu. 


Gabal,  Monte  320. 
Caball  Bemat  266. 
Caballo,  Cerro  412. 
Cabanal  314.  300. 
Cabanas  155. 

—  de  la  Sagra  483. 
Cabanillas  219. 
Cabeza  del  Asno  382. 

del  Buey  491. 
de  Hierro  126. 

—  de  Montachique   582. 

—  de  Vaca  349. 
— ,  Sierra  de  la  332. 
Cabezas  de  San  Juan,  Las 

465. 
Cabezdn  28. 
Cabo  de  Gata,  Sierta  del 

346. 

—  da  Roca  588. 
Cabra  858. 
Cabrera  237. 
Cabrils  237. 
Cacem  584. 
Cdceres  489. 
Cachuca  676. 
Cacilhas  588. 
Gadima  361. 
Cadiz  470. 
Caide  576. 
Cajar  411. 
Calabazanos  168. 
Calaf  268. 
Calafell  271. 
Calahorra  221. 
— ,  La  346. 
Galal,  Cerro  411. 
Calamonte  496. 
Calanda,  Desierto  de  226. 
Calar  del  Mundo   293. 

881. 
Calasparra  882. 
Calatayud  206. 
Calatorao  207. 
Calatrava,  Gampo  de847 

490. 
Gal  das  de  Besaya,  Las 

156. 
d'Estrach  237. 

—  da  Felgueira  565. 

—  do  Gerez  580. 

—  de  Malavella  284. 

—  de  Montbuy  286. 

—  da  Rainha  646. 

—  das  Taipas  678. 
Galdelas  188. 
Galderao,  Serra  642. 
Galderina,  La  347. 
Caldetas  237. 
Galella  286. 
Galera  484. 
Calesina,  La  266. 
Galeta  428. 
Calloaa  de  Segura  83a 


Calm6r,  the  224. 
Calvario,  Sierra  del  468. 
Galzada  156. 

—  de  Calatrava,  La  848. 

—  de  Oropesa,  La  484. 
Gamallera  232. 
Camas  478. 
Cambrils  282. 
Caminha  6S0. 
Campamento  423. 
Gampanario  491. 
Gampanillas  366. 
Campillo  de  Arenas  362. 

—  de  Salvatierra  163. 
Gampillos  412. 

Gampo  de  Griptina  824. 

—  de  Gibraltar  415. 

—  Grande  582. 

—  Maior  603. 

—  Pequeno  532. 

—  Real  366. 

—  de  Setiaes  537. 
Gampolide  507. 
Campomanes  176. 
Camprodon  235. 
Canada,  La  490. 
Ganabal  187. 
Canal  Imperial  217. 
Canamero  485. 
Canaveral  487. 
Candiel  800. 
Canet  de  Mar  286. 
Ganete  la  Real  412. 
Canfranc  224. 
Gangas  de  Onis  180. 
Gangosto  155. 
Canigou,  the  228. 
Ganiles  844. 

Gannas  de  Senhorim  565. 
Ganoeira  549. 
Gantabrian  Mts.  2. 
Cantalapiedra  168. 
Gantoria  844. 
Caparica  588. 
Gapileira  412. 
Gapsanes  226. 
GaracoUera  491. 
Garacuel  490. 
Garcagente  316. 
Garcavellos  634. 
Gardedeu  285. 
Gardona  258. 
Garinena  217- 
Garmona  462. 
Carmonita  489. 
Gamero,  Punta  418. 
Garnota  506. 
Garo,  Monte  288.  295. 
Carolina  163.  , 


Carpio  349.  _ 
Garranza  23. 
Garrascal  485. 
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Garrascaletjo  4S9. 
Oarrasede  564. 
Oarratraca  866. 
Carregado  506. 
Carregal  do  Sal  665. 
Carregaeiro  542. 
Carril  190. 
Oarridn,  the  28.  158. 

—  de  lo8  C^spedes  478. 

—  de  lo8  Cmides  164. 
Cartagena  886. 
G^riama  866. 
Gartaxo  506. 
Garteja  419. 
Garyajales,  Penon  de  los 

962. 
Gasa  Branca  639. 

—  Massana  273. 

—  Babonela  866. 
Gaaal  190. 

—  de  Garreiros  606, 
Gaaar,  El  828. 

—  de  Gicerea  437. 
Casariche  866. 
G  isas  7  Reina  496. 
Gasatejada  486. 
Gasca^  634. 
Gasetas  207. 
Gaspe  226. 
Gastanheira  606. 
Gasteiar  218. 
Gastejon  219. 
Gastellar  268.  415. 
Gafltelldefels  270. 
Gastellfallit  de  la  Boca 

282. 
Gaatellnon  de  B  a  sella 

261. 
Gastello  Branco  505. 

—  de  Vide  488. 
Gastelldn  de  la  Plana  298. 
Gastile  5. 
— .  Ganal  of  42.  51.  153. 

155. 
Gastilleja  de  la  Gueata 

478. 
Gastillejo  323. 
Gastillo  17.  151. 
— ,  Monte  826. 

—  de  Dona  Blanca  468. 
Gastillon  164. 

Gaatro  20. 

—  Nuno  29. 
Gastuera  491. 
Gatalonia,  or 
Gataluna  227. 
Gatarroja  815. 
Gatoira  190. 
Gatral  330. 
Gattlar  271. 
Ganca  51. 
Gaudete  826. 
Gaxarfaa  567. 


Gaxias  688. 

Gazalla  de  la  Sierra  495. 

Cazevel  642. 

Gebollera,   Gerro   de   la 

208. 
— ,  Sierra  222. 
Cebreros  60. 
Gegama  14. 
Gelorico  566. 
Gelr^  232. 
Genes  411. 
Genicero  222. 
Gentellas  236. 
Gerato,  Bafios  de  28. 
Cerbfere  281. 
Gercal  508. 
Gerceil^illa  62. 
Gerdana  261. 
Gerdeira566. 
Gervatos  165. 
Gervera  268. 
Gesures  190. 
Cetina  206. 
Ghamartfn  110. 
Ghan^a  504. 
GhSo  de  Ma^as  567. 
Gharca  de  la  Albuera  498. 
Gheleiros  689. 
Ghilches  297. 
Ghilldn  491.     . 
Ghinchilla  825. 
Ghipiona  464. 
Chiprana  225. 
Ghorro  366. 
Ghurriana  366. 
Giano-Santa-Ana  176. 
Gid,  Sierra  del  326. 
Giego,  El  222. 
Giemposuelos  323. 
Gieza  882. 
Ginco  Villas  218. 
Ginera  175. 
Gintra  684. 
Giorda  15. 
Gisneros  156. 
Gitania  578. 
Giudad  Beal  490. 
—  Bodrigo  171. 
Giudadela  289. 
Clot  236. 
Gda  577. 
Coca  51. 
Goimbra  659. 
Coin  866. 

GoUado  Mediano  62. 
GoUares  588. 
Collbat6  265. 
CoUioure  280. 
Collsuspina  235. 
Colmenar  874. 
Gomplntnm  201.      ^^'i^'^ 
Goncentaina  ^2. 
Concha,  La  12. 


Gondeixa  567. 
Conference,  lie  de  la  9. 
Congost.  the  286. 
Gonil  429. 
Conjo  190. 
Gonqnista  485. 
Constancia  605. 
Constantina  360. 
Gorbones,  the  490.  462. 
Gorcos-Agailarejo  28. 
Gdrdoba,  Sierra  de  354. 
—  la  Vie)  a  860. 
GdrdoYa  358. 

Alcisar  362. 

Barrio    del   Alciear 
363. 

Baths,  Moorish  355. 

Bull  Bing  363.  355. 

Galahorra  363. 

Campo    de   la  Merced 
363. 

—  de  la  Verdad  363. 
Gamposanto  de  losMir- 

tires  362. 
Gapilla  de  los  Mirtires 
868. 

—  de     San  Bartolcm^ 
864. 

Carmen,  El  863. 
Gasa  de  AyuntamieBto 
863. 

—  de  Expositos  362. 
Cathedral  355. 
Gementerio  863. 
Colegiata  de   San  Hi* 

pdlito  366. 
Cony  en  to    ErmitaSo 
364. 

—  San  Jeronimo  364. 
Gorredera  363. 
Guna,  La  362. 
Ermitas,  Las  364. 
Escuela  de  Bellas  Arte« 

364. 
Foundling  Hospital 

364.  *^ 

Hospicio  368. 
Hospital    del  CardeDal 

364. 
Mercado  363. 
Mosque  356. 
Museum  364. 
Palacio  Episcopal  362. 
Paseo  del  Gran  Capitan 

856. 

—  de  Bibera  363. 

—  de  la  Victoria  355. 
Plaza  de  Toroa  863. 

866. 
(Private  Houses  364. 
ruerta  de  AlntoddTar 
866. 

—  del  Puente  36S. 
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0(5kdova  : 
Paerta  del  Bincon 

—  de  Seyilla  363. 
San  Agustin  364. 

—  Jacinto  362. 

—  Lorenzo  364. 

—  Miguel  363. 

—  Nicol^  de  la  Villa 
355. 

—  Pedro  368. 
Santa  Marina  364. 
Santnario  de  K.  S.  de 

Fnenflanta  363. 
Seminario   de  San  Pe- 

lagio  362. 
Theatre  363.  365. 
Torre    de    Malmnerta 

363. 
Triunfo  368. 
Valparaiso,  Ermitas  de 
34 
CoHa  468. 
Gomeilla  280. 
Cornell^  Llobregat  272. 
Ck)rrales  473. 
— ,  Lofl  156. 
Goronil  480. 
Correderas  348. 
Correta,  Pena  de  la  326. 
Oortadura  470. 
Cortes  (Nav.)  218. 

—  de  la  Frontera  415. 
Cortina,  Con vento  da  588. 
£k>mnna  186. 

Costa  Roja  282. 
Cotillas  m. 
Covadonga  180. 
Covellinhas  576. 
Covilha  505. 
Cox  380. 
Crato  504. 
*  Cren  Alta  256. 
Creus.  Cape  231. 
Crevillente  380. 
Cras  da  L^goa  549. 

—  Quebrada  588. 
Caacos  484. 
Cuadra,  La  23. 
Cuartell  297. 
Cuba  541. 
Cabellas  271. 
Cnenea  828. 
Cuerro,  El  465. 
Cnesta  de  ]aMatanza  375. 
Caeva,  Santnario   de  la 

269. 

—  del  Gato  415. 

—  Santa,Sierradela800. 
Culera  281. 
Cnllera  815. 
Cunheira  48S. 
Curtis  185. 
Custoitf  575. 


D^fundo  583. 

Daimiel  347. 

Daroca  206. 

Darque  580. 

Darro,  the  379. 

Delica  26. 

Demanda,  Sierra    de  la 

222. 
Denia  820. 
Desierto  22. 
Despenaperros,  Puerto  de 

Deva  18. 
Diezma  345. 
Dois  Portos  544. 
Dolores  830. 
Don  Alvaro  492. 

—  Benito  491. 

—  Carlos,  Llanos  de  468. 
Do&a  Maria  345. 
DoSa  Mencia  363. 
Dofiinos  171. 
Donostiya  11. 
Domajo,  the  411. 
Dosaiguas-Argenter  %Q. 
Dos  Gaminos  26. 

—  Hermanas  464 
Douro,  the  29.  171.  204. 

558.  568.  576. 
Duenas  28. 
Duero,  see  Douro. 
Durango  19. 

Bbro,  the  17.  27.  165. 208. 

228.  288.  295.  etc. 
— ,  Conchas  del  228. 
Echarri  220. 
Ecija  365. 
Egara  256. 
Egon  221. 
Eibar  19. 
Ejea  218. 
Elche  329. 
Elda326. 
Elne  230. 
Elvas  508. 
Elvira,   Sierra  362. 

,  Banos  de  Sierra  376. 
Empalme  (Bar.)  284. 

—  (Almendricos)  344. 

—  (Cadiz)  350. 

—  de  las  Minas  489. 

—  de  Mordn  430. 

—  de  Trocadero  469. 
Emperador  490. 
Emporiee  232. 
Enamorados,  Pena  de  los 

375. 
Encina,  La  325. 
Endaya  9. 
Entroncamento  606. 
Enxara   dos  Cavalleiro 

632. 


Bpila  207. 
Epora  349. 
Ericeira  644. 
Ermezinde  576. 
Ermida  576. 
Ermtia  19. 
Erostes  483. 
Escabia,  Pefia  300. 
Escacena  478. 
Escatron  225. 
Esclayitud  190. 
Escorial  110. 
Esmoriz  658. 
Esparraguera  265. 
Espega  172. 
Espeluy  348. 
Esperanza,  Fuente  de  la 

Espial  349. 
Kcpinar  52. 
E^pinho  658. 
blspinosa  203. 

de  Villagonzalo  156. 
Espluga  del  Francoli  282. 
Esplugas  270. 
Estarreja  558. 
Estella  222.  221. 
Estepa  429. 
Est^par  28. 
Estibella  800. 
Estoril  634. 
Estrella  411. 
— ,  Serra  da  505.  566. 
Estremadura  ^1. 
Estremoz  541. 
Euba  19. 
Eugaria  538. 
Europa,  Penas  de  2. 180. 

—  Point  418. 
Evora  539. 

Fabara  226. 

F^brica  del  Pedroso  495 

Facialc^zar  465. 

Falset  226. 

Fangal,  Puerto   del  283. 

Fargue,  El  345. 

Faro  542. 

Faur6  297. 

Fayon  226. 

Felanitx  289. 

Femin  Caballero  490. 

-  Nunez  365. 
Ferradoza  577. 
FerrSo  576. 
Ferrol  i87. 
Figard  236. 

Figaeira    da  Foz   547. 
Figueirido  190. 
Figueirinha  542. 
Figueras  231. 
Figuier,  Cap  9. 
Filabres,  Sierra  344.  346. 
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Filgnelra  188. 
Finana  345. 
Fines-Olula  344. 
Fitero  219. 
Flass^  232. 
Flix  226. 
Floresta  282. 
Fluvii,  the  231.  232. 
Focinho  da  Boca  538. 
Fojo,  the  638. 
Font  an^r  .203. 
Fontellaa  219. 
Formentara  285. 
Formoselha  557. 
Fornells  234. 
Fornoa  d'Algodres  566. 
Fraguas,  Las  156. 
Francia,  Pena  de  170. 

171. 
Francolf,  the  281. 
Franquesas,  Las  235. 
Fregeneda  577. 
Freineda  566. 
Freixo  677. 
Fres  de  Val  41. 
Frieira  18S. 
Fuenlabrada  483. 
Faenmayor  222. 
Fuensanta,    Banos    de 

335. 
Fuente  del  Arco  496. 

—  Grande  411. 

—  la  Higuera  318. 

—  de  Piedra  365. 

—  San  Est^ban  171. 

—  de  la  Sarna  463. 
Fuenterrabla  9. 
Faentes  de  Ebro  225. 

—  de  Onoro  172. 

—  de  Valdepero  154. 
Fundao  605. 
Fustinana  219. 

Gaia  558. 

Oainchurisqueta  10. 
Galicia  173.  184. 
Gillego,  the  199.  223. 
Gallur  218. 
Gama  23. 
Gandfa  319.     • 
Garbet  231. 
Garciez  y  Jimena  345. 
Garraf,  Gostas  de  270. 
Garray  204. 
Garrfga,  La  235. 
Garro villa  491. 
Garrovillag  487. 
Garvaio  542. 
Gaucin  415. 
Gavd  270. 
Gegaro  538. 
Gelida  273. 
Gelaa  226. 


Gelves  463. 
Genii,  the  379.  etc. 
Genovda  321. 
Gerez,  Serra  do  560. 
G^rgal  345. 
Gerona  232. 
Getafe  322. 
Gibaja  23. 
Gibraltar  416. 
— ,  Strait  of  418. 
Gigonza  465. 
Gijon  180. 
Gillet  300. 
Gineta,  La  325. 
Gobantes  366. 
Gollega  505. 
Gomecello  168. 
Gdmez  Narro  45. 
Gorbea,  Pena  2.  26. 
GonvSa  586. 
Gracia  255. 

Grajal  de  Campos  156. 
Granada  377. 
Alameda  398. 
Albaicin  389. 
Albaida  388. 
Albercdn  de  las  Damas 

411. 
—  del  Negro  411. 
Alcaicerfa  387. 
Alcazar  de  Genii  i 
Alhambba  394. 
Abencerrages,     Hall 

of  the  403. 
Adarves,   Jardin   de 

Ids  399. 
Alameda  898. 
Alcaz&ba  398. 
Alhambra  Alta  £ 
398 

—  Palace  399. 

—  Park  396. 

—  Vase  405. 
Ambassadors,  Hall  of 

the  402. 

Baths  406.  406. 

Gampo  de  los  Mar- 
tires  409. 

Gapilla  406. 

Garmen  de  Arratfa 
408. 

Gasa  Real  399. 

Gistern  398. 

Contreras'  Honse398. 

Guarto  Dorado  406. 

—  de  Machuca  4''6. 
Guesta  de  las  Gruces 

397. 

—  Empedrada  397. 
Hotels  377.  397. 
Lindartga  405. 
Lions,  Gourt  of  the 

402. 


Gbakada: 
Alhambsa : 
Hexuar  406. 
Mesquita  Real  40S. 
Mirador    de  Daraza 

405. 
Moorish  Chapel  406. 

403. 
Mosque  403. 
Myrtles,  Court  of  the 

401. 
Palace,  Charles  V.'s 

407. 
—,  Moorish  408. 
Patio  de  la  Alberca 

401. 

—  de  los  Arrayanes 
401. 

—  de  Daraxa  406. 

—  de  los  Leones  lOi 

—  del  Mexuar  405. 

—  de  la  Mezqoita 
406. 

—  de  la  Reja  407. 
Peinador  de  la  Reina 

407. 
Pilar  de  Carlos  V.  397. 
Plaza  de  los  Aljibu 

398. 

—  delaArtilleria399. 

—  del  PaWar  398. 
Puerta  de  la  Alcazaba 

398. 

—  de  las  Armas  39S. 

—  del  Carril  397. 

—  de   las    Granadas 
396. 

—  de  Hierro  408. 

—  Judiciaria  397. 

—  de  los  Siete  Snc- 
los  40i. 

—  del  Sol  396. 

—  del  Vino  398. 
R^uda  404. 

Sala  de  los  Ajimeees 
405. 

—  de  la  Barca  403. 

—  de  las  Dos  Herma- 
nas  404. 

—  de  los  Embajado- 
res  402. 

—  de  la  Justicia  404 

—  de  los  Moeirabes 
403. 

—  de  lasNin{as406. 

—  de  los  Reyes  4C4. 

—  del  Tribunal  404. 
San  Francisco,  Gon- 

vento  de  408. 
Santa  Maria,  Church 

of  408. 
Sepulchral     Chapel, 

Royal  404. 
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Gbahada : 
Albahbba  : 
Sisters,  Room  of  the 

Two  404. 
Torre  del  Agua  409. 

—  del  Candil  409. 

—  de  la  Cautiva  409. 

—  de  Comarea  402. 

—  de  las  Damas  408. 

—  delHoinenajed98. 

—  dela8lnfantas409. 

—  de  Peinador  407. 

—  de  los  Picos  408 

—  Quebrada  898. 

—  de  la  Vela  399. 
Torres  Bermejas  396. 
Viaducto  406. 
Zaguan  405. 

Alhtfodiga  387. 
AliibedelaLliiyia409 
Antequeniela  379. 
Assabica,  Monte  AValle 

de  la  394. 
Audiencia  887. 
Banuelo  387. 
Barranco   de  Fuente 

Pena  388. 
Bibanexde  394. 
Bibarrambla  382. 
Bibataubin,  Castillo  de 

392 
Bomba  Mill  394. 
Botanical  Garden  391. 
Bull  Ring  378. 
Calderon,  Villa  409. 
Calle  de  Gom^res  396 

—  de  Mendez  Nn&ez 
387. 

Gamino  de  los  Kereros 
393. 

—  del  Sacro  Monte  388. 
Gampillo  392. 
Campo  de  los  M^rtires 

409 
Gapilia  Beal  386. 
Gapitanfa  General  892. 
Garrera  de  Darro  387. 

—  de  Genii  381.  392. 
Cartuja  390. 

Gasa  de  Ayuntamiento 
381. 

—  de  Gastrfl  383. 

—  de  las  Gallinas  411. 

—  del  Cabildo  Antigna 

goo 

—  del  Carbtfn  387. 

—  del  Ghapiz  388. 

—  del  Gallo  389. 

—  de  los  Tiros  892. 
Cathedral  382. 

Care   Dwellings  888. 


Gbanada ! 
Gementerio  411. 
Gerca  del  Obispo  389. 
Cerro  de  Sol  409. 
ChancUleria  387. 
Ghurra  379. 
City  Wall,  Moor.  389. 
Golegio  de  laCompania 
de  JesAs  391. 

—  de  las  Escuelas  Pi  as 
393. 

Gonyento  de  Garmelitas 
Decalzas  392. 

—  de  San  Alfonso  Ma- 
ria de  Ligoria  388. 

Basilio  393. 

Francisco  408. 

Jer6nimo  391. 

—  de  Santa  Cruz  392. 

Isabel  la  Real  389 

Cruz  de  Monde^ar  396. 
Cuarto  Real   de  Santo 

Domingo  392. 
Guesta  del  Ghapiz  388. 

—  del  Key  Chico  388. 
Dar  al-W!d  411. 
Engl.   Church  Service 

378. 
Excursions  411. 
Fuente  del  Avellano 

388. 

—  de  la  Bomba  393. 
Generalife  409. 
Gitanos,  or 
Gipsies  388. 
Hospital   Real  de  De- 

mentes  390. 

—  de  San  Juan  de  Dios 
391. 

Lonja  386. 

Mariana  Pineda,  Men. 

of  392 
Martires,  Los,  Villa  409. 
Mauror  379. 
Mercado  382. 
Miradores  382. 
Monte  Glaro  389. 
Mnseo  Provincial  391. 

381. 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  las 

Angustias  393. 
Palacio  de  los  Alizares 

—  Arzobispal  &82. 

—  de  Generalife  409. 
Paseo  della  Bomba  393 

—  del  Sal6n  393. 

—  de  los  Tristes  388. 

—  del  Triunfo  390. 

—  del  Viol6n  393. 
Plaza  de  Bibarrambla 

382. 

—  del  Gdrmen  881. 


Gbanada : 
Plaza  de  C^novas  331. 

—  de  Mariana  392. 

—  Nueva  387. 

—  de  8.  Domingo  392. 

—  de  Tores  378. 
Puente  del  Gadf  387. 

—  de  Genii  893. 

—  Verde  393. 
Puerta  de  Elvira  390. 

—  de  Hierro  3S8. 

—  de  los  Molinos  394. 

—  Mon^ita  389. 

—  de  las  Orejas  382. 

—  Real  3S1. 

—  del  Sol  396. 
Beducto  de  los  France- 
ses 394. 

Rondilla  398. 
Sacro  Monte  388. 
Sagrario  385. 
San    Ant6n    el   Viejo, 
Ermita  393. 

—  GeciUo  388. 

—  Grist6bal  390. 

—  Udefonso  390. 

—  Juan  de  los  Reyes 
888. 

—  Miguel  el  Alto  389. 

—  NicoWs  389. 

—  Pedro  y  San  Pablo 
387. 

—  Salvador  389. 

—  Sebastian,   Ermita 
393 

Santa  Ana  337. 

—  Elena,  Ermita  411. 

—  Maria  Magdalena 
392. 

—  Maria  de  la  0  386. 
Santas  Guevas  389. 
Santo  Domingo  392. 
Silla  del  Moro  411. 
Theatres  378. 

Torres  Bermejas  396. 

Ultimo   Snspiro   del 
Moro  393. 

University  391. 

Zacatin  387. 
Granada,  La  273. 
— ,  Vega  of  376.  362. 
Granadilla  487. 
Grandtula  de  Galatrava 

347. 
Granen  224. 
Grafiena  268. 
Granenina  258. 
Granja,    La  (ch&t.   near 

Madrid)  123. 

—  (Leon)  183. 

—  rportugal)  668. 

—  de  Rocamora  830. 
GranoUers  del  VaU^s  236. 
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Grdvalos  219.  : 
Oravera  478. 
Grazalema  468. 
Oredos,  Sierra  de  45. 481. 

483. 
Grijota  156. 
Gri2on  483. 
Grigdn  207. 

Grosa,  Sierra  318.  826. 
Guadaira,  the  430.  461. 

464. 
Guadajoz  860. 
Guadalajara  202. 
Guadalaviar,  the  302. 
Guadalcanal  495. 
Guadal  Canal  350. 
Guadalete,  the  468. 
Guadaievin,  the  413. 
Guadalhorce,  the  365. 374. 
Gnadalmedina,  the  368. 
Guadalquivir,    the    340. 

3^8.  354.  435.  495. 
Guadalupe  485. 
— ,  Ermita  A  Faerte  de  9. 
— .Sierra  de  481. 485. 49J. 
Guadamdr  153. 
Guadarrama  52. 
— ,  the  50. 
— ,  Puerto  de  52. 
— ,  Sierra  de  45. 
Guadiana,   the  347.  350. 

445.  481.  490. 
Guadiaro,  the  414.  416. 
Guadix  345. 
Gualba  235. 

Guara,  Sierra  de  199.  223. 
Guarda  566. 
Guardia,  La  222. 
Guardunha,  Serra  505. 
Guarnizo  156. 
Guarrazar  153. 
Guarroman  348. 
Guejar  411. 
Glienea  23. 
Guernica  19. 
Guetaria  13. 
Guiamets  226. 
Guillarey  188. 
Guimaraes  5T7. 
Guipdzcoa,  Prov.  2.  9. 
Guitiriz  185. 
Gurb  235. 

Habana  237. 

Haro  222. 

Hellin  331. 

Hendaye  9. 

Heras  23. 

Hercules,  Pillars  of  419. 

Herguijuela  487. 

Hernani  14. 

Herrera  155. 

Herreruela  488. 


Higu^r,  Cape  9. 
Higueruela  377 
Hijate  344. 

Hinojosa  del  Daqne  350. 
Hispalis  436. 
Horadada,  La  27. 
Horna  204. 
Hornachnelos  350. 
Horta  236. 
Hospitalet  282. 

—  Llobregat  272. 
Hostalrich  234. 

H  'ya,  La  223. 
Hoyo.  the  366. 
Hos  ae  Anero  28.    , 
Huarte  220. 
Huelgas,  Las  39. 
Huelva  479. 
Huercal-Overa  344. 
de  Almerfa  345. 
Huesea  223. 
Huete  323. 
Huetor  393.  376. 

—  SantiUan  346. 
Hn^var  478. 
Humanes  203.  483. 
Husillos  154. 

Ibaizabal  20. 

Ibi  322. 

Idiazdbal  14. 

Igreja  Nova  539. 

Igualada  273. 

Igueldo,  Monte  13. 

Ilerda  259. 

Iliherris  230. 

lUin-Cebolla  483. 

lilescas  483. 

Ulora  376. 

Ilorci  332. 

Iluro  237. 

Infantas,  Las  351. 

Infierno,  Valle  de  411. 

Infiesto  180. 

Inoso  26. 

Ipenarrieta,  Cast,  de  15. 

Irauregoi  23. 

Ircio  m. 

IrAn  9. 

Irurzun  14. 

Isla  Verde  416. 

ItaUca  461. 

Iviza  286. 

Izarra  27. 

Jabalcuz,  the  351. 
JabaH  332. 
Jabalquinto  348. 
Jibea  321. 
Jaca  224. 
Jac5n  411. 
Jadraque  203. 
Ja^n  351. 


Jai/quib^l,  the  9. 
Jal6n,  the  204.  218.  321. 
Jaraco  319. 
.laraicejo  4i86. 
.Taralambre,  Sierra  de300. 
Jarama,  the  126.  823. 
Jarana,  Sierra  de  345. 
JarandUla  484. 
Jitiva  816. 
Javaledn,  the  344. 
Jeresa  319. 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera  465. 
J^rica  300. 
Jijona  322. 
Jiloca,  the  206.  217. 
Jimena  de  la  Frontera415. 
Jimera  416. 
Jddar  345. 
Joyosa,  La  218. 
Jticar,  the  315.  823. 
JuliobriRa  222. 
Juncal  676. 
Juneda  282. 
Junqueira  5S3. 
Jurdes,  the  487. 
Justibol  218. 
Justicia  411. 
Juyd  232. 

Lagos  642. 

Laguna  Salada  365.  326. 

LiJo.sa  184. 

Lanhellas  680. 

Lai^aron  412.  893. 

Lipicbe,  Puerto  347. 

Larraga  221. 

Lastanosa  224. 

Lavradio  6^9. 

Lebrija  465. 

Le$a  da  Palmeira  575. 

Legamarejo  129. 

Legan^  68, 

Legazpia  15. 

Legorreta  14. 

Leiria  546. 

Lemona  19. 

Lemos  184. 

Leon  157. 

^,  Isla  de  469. 

L^rida  269. 

Lerin  221. 

Lezama  26. 

Lezenho  504. 

Lezirias,  the  607. 

Leiu-Renteria  10. 

Librilla  343. 

Linares  348.  176. 

Linea  de  la  Conoepcion, 

La  423. 
Lisb<5a  607. 
Lisbon  007. 

Academia  Real  das 
Sciencias  519. 
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Lisbon: 
Ajuda,  Palace  of  528. 
Alameda  de  Sao  Pedro 

de  Alcantara  617. 
Alcantara  627. 
— ,  the  627. 
Alfandega  518. 
A^jube  621. 
Almafala  622. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 

House  of  620. 
Aqueduct  o   das  Aguas 

Livres  518. 
Archive  Geral  519 
ArtenM  523. 
Asylo  de  D.  Maria  Pia 

528. 
Aterro  627. 
Ayenida  da  Liberdade 

514. 
Baixa,  Cidade  513. 
Bankers  610. 
Basilica  do  SS.Cora^ao 

de  Jesus  519. 
Baths  509. 
Beer  Houses  608. 
BeleiUf  Palace  of  528 
— ,  Tower  of  581. 
Bemposta,  Palace  of 

615. 
Bibliotheca  Publica 

516. 
Booksellers  510. 
Botan.  Garden  518. 

(Belem)  628. 

Buenos  Ayres  518. 

Bull  Ring  510.  632. 

Cabs  508. 

Gaes  de  Columnas  618. 

Caf^s  608. 

Campo  dof  Mar  tyres  da 

Patria  514. 
Garmo  515. 
Gasa  dos  Bicos  524. 

—  dos  Diamantes  624. 

—  das  Janellas  Verdes 
624. 

—  da  Moeda  624. 

—  Pia  629. 
Gastello  de  Sao  Jorge 

521. 
Gathedral  620. 
Cemeteries  518. 
Gemiterio  Allemao  518. 

—  dos  Inglezes  518. 

—  Occidental  518. 

—  Oriental  528. 
Circusea  510. 

Coach  Housea,  Royal 

528. 
Colegio  Brasileiro  628. 
Conaulatef  510. 
Cortes^Palace  of  the519. 


Lisbon  : 
Cruz  de  Pedra  523. 

—  doa  Quatro  Gamin- 
hos  622. 

Custom  House  618. 
Deposito  do  Alvlella 

m. 

—  das  Carruagens  Rea* 
les  628. 

Druggists  510. 
Elevadorea  509. 
Embassies  510. 
English  Cemetery  618. 

—  Church  510. 

—  College  520. 

—  Factory,  Hospital  of 
the  619 

Escola  Medica  514. 
Estrada  da  Gircumyal- 

lagSo  512. 
Estrella  Church  519. 
Exchange  (Bolsa)  518. 
Foundling  Hospital  517. 
Goods  Agents  510. 
Govemo  Civil  516.     • 
Graja,  Convent  of  622. 
Gun  Foundry  528. 
Hospital  dos  Alienados 

515. 

—  of  the  English  Fac- 
tory 519. 

—  de  Rilhafolles  515. 

—  de  BSo  3oa6  514. 
Hotels  508. 
Igreja  do  Carmo  515. 
Irish  Dominicans, 

Conv.  A  Coll.  of  the 
524. 

Jeronymos  de  Bel€m, 
Convento  dos  529. 

Junqueira  528. 

Junta  do  Cr^dito  Pub- 
lico 518. 

Largo  da  Bibliotheca 
516 

—  do  Garmo  515. 

—  do  Corpo  Santo  524. 

—  das  Duaa  Bgrejas 
515. 

—  do  Limoeiro  621. 

—  do  Municipio  524. 

—  das  Necessidades 
626. 

—  do  Pelourinho  524. 

—  doPrincipeReal517. 

—  do  Rato  518. 

—  de  Sao  Bento  519. 

—  de  Santos  524. 
Lasareto  633. 
Limoeiro  521. 
Lisboa  Occidental  511. 

—  Oriental  520.  511. 
Loreto,  Church  of  515. 


Lisbon  : 
Madre  de  Deua,  con- 
vent R». 
Mae  d'AguH  518. 
Marine  Arsenal  624. 

—  Hospital  623. 
Market  514. 
Memoria  Church  528. 
Mercado  514. 

—  de  24  de  Julho  627. 
Ministries  613. 

Mint  524. 
Monumento  dos 

Restauradores  dePor- 

tugal  514. 
Museulndustrial  eCom- 

mercial  581. 

—  Nacional  das  Bellas 
Artes  524. 

—  Naval  524. 
Museum.  Archeeolog. 

615. 
— ,  Artillery  523. 
— ,  Ethnograph.  519. 
— ,  Geolog.  520. 
— ,  Industrial  581. 
— ,  Natural    History 

517. 
— ,  Naval  524. 
— ,  Prehistoric  520. 
Naval  Academy  624. 
Necessidades  Palace 

6^. 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Gon- 

ceiffSo  Velha  523. 

das  Chagas  517. 

da  Encarnacao 

516. 

da  Grasa  522. 

do  Monte  522. 

das  Necessidades 

526. 
da  Penha  da 

Fran?a  528. 

—  —  do  Vencimento 
615. 

Novo  Retiro  528. 
Observatorio  Astrono- 
mico  617. 

—  Meteorologico  517. 
Olisipo  512. 

Pa9o  da  Alcagova  521. 

—  de  Belem  628. 

—  das  Necessidades 
526. 

—  de  SSo  Bartholomeu 
621. 

Palacio  das  Cortes  619. 

—  da  Moeda  521. 

—  do  Municipio  524. 

—  Real  626. 
Parliament,   House  of 

519. 

38* 
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Lisbon  : 
Pantheon  022. 
Passeio  daEstrella  519. 
Pelonrinho  624. 
Penitenciaria  Central 

515. 
Photographs  510. 
Physicians  610. 
Picadeiro  628. 
.    Picture  Gallery  524. 
Polytechnic  Institute 

517. 
Post  Office  608. 
Praca  dag  Amoreiras 

618. 

—  d' Armas  626. 

—  de  Luiz  de  OamSes 
616. 

—  do  Gommercio  513. 

—  de  Dom  Fernando 
528. 

—  de  Dom  Pedro  IV. 
514. 

—  dos  Touros  610. 
Praia  de  Junqueira628. 
Prisons  621. 
Quarries  627. 
Quinta  de  Balxa  628. 

—  de  Nova  Cintra  632. 
Railway  Stations  607. 

514.  627. 
Restaurants  608. 
Rocfo,  O  614. 
Rua  da  Alfslndega  623. 

—  Augusta  514. 
,  Arco  da  614. 

—  do  Oarmo  616. 

—  da  Escola  Polytech- 
nica  617. 

—  Garrett  616. 

—  Nova  da  Estrella 
518. 

do  Almada  616. 

—  d'Ouro  614. 

—  da  Prate  614. 

—  de  Sao  Roque  617. 

—  Saraiva  de  Carval- 
ho  518 

—  do  Sol  do  Rato518. 

—  24  de  Julho  627. 
Santa  Casa  de  Miseri- 
cord i  a  617. 

—  CruzdoCa8tello621. 

—  Engracia  522. 

—  Izabel  518. 

—  Maria  da  Belem  629. 
Santo  Amaro,  Ermida 

587. 

—  AntSo  514. 

—  Antonio  da  8^  620. 
Sao  Ben  to,  convent  619. 

—  J08^  628. 

—  Mamede  518. 


Lisbon : 
SSo  Bento  Jnliao  624. 

—  Roque  517. 

—  Thiago  521. 

—  Vicente  de  Fora521. 

,  Mosteiro  de  622. 

8^  Patriarchal  620. 
Shops  510. 

Statue  of  CamSes  516. 

—  of  Joseph  I.  613. 

—  of  Peter  IV.  614. 

—  of  SiidaBandeira627. 

—  of  Terceira  627. 
Steamers  609. 
Street  Scenes  610. 
Tagus,  the  611. 
Terreiro  do  Pafo  613. 
Theatres  610.  514.  516. 
Tobacco  508. 

Torre  de  Sao  Vicente 
631. 

—  do  Tomho  619. 
Town  Hall  624. 
Tramways  609. 
Tribunal  Supremo  613. 
Water  Conduits  618. 
Weapon  Factory  65S. 

LivrasJo  576. 

Llansd  281. 

Llena,  Sierra  de  la   226, 

Llerena  496. 

Llevaneras  237. 

Llin&s  285. 

IJobregat,  the  227.  241. 

Llodlo  26. 

Lodosa  221. 

Loaches  201. 

LogroSo  222. 

Logrosan  486. 

Loja  376. 

Lomas  de  los  Ninos  326. 

Lopfn  226. 

Lora  del  Rio  360. 

Lorca  343. 

Lorcha  319. 

Lorqui  332. 

Losa-Navas   de    Riofrio, 

La  62. 
Louie  542. 
Loures  632. 
Lozoya,  the  125. 
Lucena  (Castellon)  296 

—  (Andal.)  353. 
— ,  Sierra  de  352. 
Luceni  218. 
Luchana  22. 
Lugar  Nuevo  486. 
Lugo  184. 

—  de  Llanera  180. 
Lugones  180. 
Lumbreras  344. 
Lumiar  632. 
Luna  218. 


Luque-Baena  353. 
Lusitania  499. 
Luyando  26. 
Luco  660. 

Hachanudo  467. 
Hadxid68. 
Acad^mia  de  Bellas  Ar- 
tes,  Real  66. 

—  Espannla,  Real  69. 

—  de  la  Historia  109. 
Ambulance  Stations  67. 
Archivo  de  la  Corona 

98. 

—  Historieo  Naeional 
91. 

Armerfa  99. 

Arroyos  66. 

Ball  Games,  Basque  68 

Banco  de  Espa&a  67. 

Banks  67. 

Basilica  de  Nuestra 

Se2ora  de  Atocha 

109. 
Baths  67. 
Beer  Houses  64. 
Biblioteca  Nacional  86. 
Bolsa  de  Comercio  68. 
Booksellers  67. 
Botanic  Garden  84. 
Bridges  65. 
British  Embassy  56. 
Buen  Retiro  Park  84. 

—  Suceso,  Iglesia  de 

Bull'  Ring  68. 
Gaballerizas  y  Cochera 

Reales  102. 
Cabs  66.  63. 
Caf^s  64. 

Caja  de  Ahorros  96. 
Calatravas,  Iglesia  de 

las  67. 
Oalderon,  House  of  the 

Death  of  106. 
Calle  de  AleaK  66.  86. 

—  de  Alfonso.  XII  86. 

—  de  la  Almudena  105. 

—  del  Aren^l  96. 

—  de  Atocha  108. 

—  de  Bail^n  f  6.  106. 

—  deEmbaiaddresl07. 

—  Mayor  l64. 

—  de  Oldsaga  86. 

—  de  Rein  a  Cristina 
110. 

—  de  Serrano  88. 

—  de  Toledo  107. 
Campillo   de  las  Vis- 

tUIas  106. 
Campo  del  Moro  98. 
Capilla  de  S.  Pelajo86. 

—  del  Obispo  lOa. 
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Kadbxo  : 

Gapitania  Ctoneral  105, 
Garcel  Modelo  103. 

—  de  Mnjeres  96. 
Carnival  69. 
Garrera  de  San  Jerd- 

nimo  66. 
Carriages  66. 
Casa  de  Ayuntamiento 

105. 

—  de  Gampo  104. 

—  Consistorial  106. 

—  de  Fieras  86. 

—  de  la  Moneda  86. 

—  Panaderfa  105. 
Gatedral  de  Nuestra 

Senora  de  la  Almu- 
dena  102. 
Cementerio  de  la  Sacra- 
m  enUl  de  Ban  Lais96. 

—  de  San  Isidro  107. 

—  de  San  Lorenzo  107. 

—  del  Sur  107. 

—  IngHs  lOT. 
Cervantes'  House  103. 
Chemists  67. 
Church  Festivals  68. 
Circuses  68. 
Climate  62. 

Clubs  67. 

Colegio  de  Desampara- 
dos  107. 

—  de  la  Paz  107. 
.    —  de  Sordo-Mutos  y  de 

Ciegos  94. 
Collections,  etc.  61. 
Confectioners  64. 
Consulates  66. 
Gonvento  de  las  Salesas 

96. 

—  de  San  Pascudl  86. 
Cortes,  Palace  of  the 

69. 
Cuartel  de  la  Montana 
103. 

—  de  San  GO  103. 
Deaf-Mutes  &  Blind 
.  Asylum  94. 
Dentists  67. 
Deptfsltos  del  Canal  de 

Loioya  94. 
Despachos  Centrales 

Direccidn  General  de 
laD^udaPublicalOS. 

Dos   de   Mayo,   Monu- 
mento  del  67. 

Ecclesiast.Festivals  69. 

Embassies  66. 

English  Church  67. 

Environs  110. 

Equitable  Insurance 
Co.  67. 


Madbid  : 
Escuela  de  Veterinaria 

lOT. 
Estaci(5n  del  Mediodfa 

109. 
Exchange  68. 
Excursions  110. 
Fabrica  de  Tubacos  107, 

—  de  Tapfces  110. 
Foundling  Hospital 

lOT. 
Fuente  de  Apolo  67. 

—  de  Cib^les  67. 

—  de  Neptuno  68. 
Fuentes  Gem^las  69. 
Furnished  Rooms  54. 
Glorieta    de   Quevedo 

94. 

—  de  San  Bernardo  95. 
Goods  Agents  58. 
Hipddromo  94. 
History  63. 
Horchaterfaa  54. 
Horse  Races  58. 
Hospital  de   la  Latina 

107. 
'—  de  Ja  Princesa  96, 
Hospitals  67. 
Hotels  53. 
Jardin  botanico  84. 

—  del  Palaclo  98. 
Inquisition,   Prison  of 

the  96. 
Library,  Histor.  Acad. 

109. 
— ,  National  86. 
— ,  Royal  98. 
Lope  de  Vega,  House  of 

108. 
,  House  of  the 

Birth  of  105. 
Manzanares,  the  62. 

103.  etc. 
Marine  Ministry  102. 

—  Museum  102. 
Market  107. 
Marriage  Market  69. 
Masked  Balls  59. 
Medical  Faculty  109. 
Ministerio  de  Fomento 

109. 

—  de  la  Gobernacidn 
66. 

•—  de  Gracia  y  Justicia 
96. 

—  de  la  Guerra  67. 

—  de  Estado  106. 
Mint  86. 

Money  Changers  57. 
Monta&a  Rusa  85. 
Monte  de  Piedid  96. 
Montserrat,  Convent  of 

95. 


Madsid  : 
Museo  Antropoldgico 
109. 

—  Arqueologico  87. 

—  deArte  Moderno  91. 

—  de  Artillerfa  68. 

—  de  Ciendas  Natu- 
rales  87. 

~  Naval  102. 

—  del  Prado  70. 

—  de    Reproducciones 
Artisticas  69. 

—  y  Biblioteca  de  Ul- 
tramar 86.  ' 

Music  67. 

National  Museum  86. 

Natural  History  Mu- 
seum 87. 

Newspapers  67. 

Noviciado,  El  95. 

Observatorio  Astro- 
ndmico  109. 

Omnibuses  53. 

Palacio  de  la  Biblioteca 
y  Museos  Nacionales 

—  del  Congreso  69. 

—  de  los  Consejos  105. 

—  del  Cristil  85. 

—  del  Duque  de  Osuna 
110. 

—  de  la  Industria  y  de 
las  Artes  94. 

—  de  Murga  86. 

—  Pastrana  106. 

—  Re«  96. 

Pante6n  Nacional  106. 
Parque  de  Madrid  84. 
Pas6o  de  Atocha  lOi). 

—  de  la  Castellana  94. 
~  de  las  Delicias  109. 

—  Fernan  Nunez  85. 
--  de  la  Florida  108. 

—  de  los   Ocho  Hilos 
107. 

—  del  Prado  69. 

—  de  Recol^tos  86. 

—  de  San  Vicente  103. 

—  de  la  Virgen  del 
Puerto  104. 

Pensions  64. 
Photographs  67. 
Physicians  57. 
Plaza  de  Armas  98. 

—  de  la  Cebada  106. 

—  de  Coldn  94. 

—  de  la  Constitucidn 
104. 

--  de  las  Cortes  6S. 

—  del  Dos  de  Mayo  95. 

—  de  la  Independencia 
86. 

—  de  Madrid  67. 
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Plaia  Mayor  104. 

—  de  los  Miniflterios 
102. 

—  de  Moros  106. 

—  de  Murillo  81. 

—  de  Oriente  96. 

—  del  Progreso  108. 

—  de  San  Marciil  103. 

—  de  Santa  Ana  108. 

—  de  Toros  58. 

—  de  la  Vaia  105. 
Police  Office,  Head  56. 
Popular  Celebrations 

Post  Office  56. 
Pozos  de  Hielo  104. 
Prado  67. 
— ,  Museo  del  70. 

Paintings  70. 

Sculptures  82. 
— ,  Paseo  del  69. 
— ,  Sal6n  del  67. 
Prisons  95.  103. 
Processions  59. 
Puente  del  Rey  66. 104. 

—  de  Segovia  65. 

—  de  Toledo  65.  107. 

—  Verde  65.  104. 
Pnerta  de  Alcaic  85. 

—  Cerrada  108. 

—  del  Sol  65. 
Puerta  de  Toledo  107. 
Quemad^ro  95. 
Railway  Offices  53. 

—  Stations  53. 
Rastro  107. 
Restaurants  54. 
Romerfa  de  San  Isidro 

59. 
Ronda  de  Atocha  109. 

—  de  Vallecas  110. 
Royal  Palace  96. 
San  Andres  106. 
de  los  Flamen- 
cos 94. 

—  Antonio  de  la  Flo- 
rida, Ermita  104. 

—  Francisco  el  Grande 
108. 

—  Gin^s  95. 

—  Isidro  el  Real  107. 
del  Campo,   Er- 
mita 107. 

—  Jerdnimo  el  Real  6 

—  Jo84  67. 

—  Lorenzo  60. 
Santo  Tomis  108. 
Senado  102. 
Shops  57. 
Situation  62.  64. 
Stables,  Royal  102. 
Statue  of  Bazin  105, 


Madbid: 
Statue  of  Benavente84. 

—  of  Calderon  106. 

—  of  C^novas  del  Ca- 
stillo 102. 

—  of  Cassola  103. 

—  of  Cavanilles  84. 

—  of  Cervantes  69. 

—  of  Glemente  84. 

—  of  Columbus  94. 105. 

—  of  Concha  94. 

—  of  Elcano  105. 

—  of  Espartero  86. 

—  of  Isabella  the  Cath. 
94. 

—  of  Lagasca  84. 

—  of  Maria  Christina 
69. 

—  of  Mendizllbal  106. 

—  of  Moyano  109. 

—  of  Murillo  84. 

—  of  Philip  III.  104. 

—  of  Philip  IV.  96. 

—  of  Piquer  96. 

—  of  Pontejos  96. 

—  of  Quer  84. 

—  of  Ruiz  67. 
Street  Life  60. 
Tapestry    Manufactory 

110. 
Tapicerla  98. 
Telegraph  Office  56. 
Telephones  56. 
Theatres  58. 
Tobacco  55. 

—  Factory  107. 
Torrecilla,  La  104. 
Torre  de  losLuiane8l05. 
Town  Hall  106. 
Tramways  55. 
Tranvfas  55. 
University  96. 
Velazquez^   Monument 

69. 
Venta  de  Espfrftu 

Santo  86. 
Verbdnas  60. 
Veterinary  College  107. 
Virgen  de  la  Almu- 

dena,  Church  of  102. 

—  del  Puerto,  Ermita 
104. 

Water  Reservoirs  94. 

Zoological  Garden  85. 
Madrigal  45. 
Mafra  653. 
Magacela  491. 
Magaz  28. 
Mahon  289. 
Mairena  461. 
Majorca  284. 
HiOaga  867. 

Aduana  370. 


Malaga : 
Alameda  870. 
Alcaz^ba  373. 
Areo  de  Orisfo  873. 
Avenida  de  Pries  373. 
Barrio   de  Capuchlnos 
368. 

—  de  la  Malagueta  373. 

—  de  la  Victoria  368. 
Baths  367. 

Buen  Retiro  374. 
Bull  Ring  367.  373. 
Caleta  373. 
Calle  del  Marques  de 
Larios  371. 

—  Nueva  371. 

—  de  San  Agustin  372. 
Camino  IT^uevo  373. 
Casa  de  Ayuntamiento 

372. 
Cathedral  371. 
Cementerio  Ingl^  373. 
Cerro  Colorado  373. 
Climate  369. 
Concepci6n,  La  S7I. 
Consulates  367. 
Coracha  372. 
Cortina  del  Muelle  37D. 
Cristo  de    la  Victoria, 

El  372. 
English  Church  367. 

373. 
Faro,  the  870. 
Fuente  de  Neptuno  370. 
Gibralfaro  373. 
Hacienda  de  San  Jose 

374. 
Harbour  370. 
Hospital  Noble  373. 

—  de  Santo  Tom^  372. 
Hoya  368.  366. 
Huelin  368. 

Larios,  Statue  of  370, 
Lighthouse  370. 
Limonar  373. 
Manufactories  369. 
Mercado  370. 
Palacio  Obispal  371. 
Paseo  de  la  Alameda 
370. 

—  de  la  Farola  370. 
Perchel  868. 

Plasa  de  la  Constitncido 
371. 

—  de  Riego  372. 

—  de  Toros  367.  372. 
Post  Office  367.  372. 
Puente  de  Tetuan  370. 
Puerta  del  Mar  371. 
SAgrario  372. 
Santiago  el  Mayor  372. 
Santo  Domingo  371. 
Sea  Baths  367. 
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Malaga: 

Steamers  368. 

Teatinos  874. 

Theatres  36T. 

Torre  de  Vela  373. 

Torrlios^  Monument 
872. 

Trinidad  868. 

Vega  368. 
.    Wine  Growing  369. 

—  Merchants  363. 
Malagdn  490. 
— ,  Sierra  de  46.  60. 
Malato  Tree,  the  36. 
Malgrat  236. 
Maliimo  23. 
Mallorca  284. 
Malpartida    de    Cdceres 

4ff7. 
—  de  Plasencia  486. 
Malvedo  175. 
Malveira  644. 
Milzaga  18. 
Manacor  289. 
Mancha,  La  323. 
Mangnalde  666. 
Manlses  814. 
ManUeu  235. 
Manresa  267. 
Mftnnel  316. 
Manzanal  Mts.  183. 
Manzan^res  347. 
— .  the  61.  62.  103.  322. 
.  483. 

Manzaneqae  490. 
Manzanos  17. 
Mar  Menor  336. 
MarSo,  Serra  de  576. 
Marbella  866. 
Marchena  430. 
Marcilla  220. 
Marco  576. 
Maria  Gristina,  Canal  de 

325. 
Marina,  La  9. 
Marinha  Grande  546. 
M&rmelos  SSo  Sebastiao 

532. 
Marmolejo  849. 
Marro,  Castillo  268. 
Marron  28. 
Marroqui,  Punta  424. 
Marsa-Falset  22Q. 
Martigan9a  645. 
Martin  del  Bio  171. 
Martinet  261. 
Martinete  411. 
MartoreU  273. 
Martos  352. 
MarvSo  488. 
Masalav^s  316.     . 
Mascaraque  490. 
Masnou  237. 


Mata  de  Alcantara,  La 487. 

—  del  Fang  314. 
Matanegra  496. 
Mataporqu^ra  155.  176. 
Matapo^nelos  29. 
Matard  237. 

Matas,  Las  51. 

—  Verdes  825. 
Matillas  203. 

Matto  de  Miranda  605. 
Mattosinhos  575. 
Mayor,  Monte  300. 
Mesahada  667. 
Meco  202. 
Medellin  492. 
Medina  del  Campo  29. 

—  de  Eioseco  29. 
Medinaceli  204. 
Medinat  az-Zahra  864. 
Meinedo  676. 
Melgarejo  466. 
Meliana  315. 
Membriio  488. 
Mendavia  221. 
Menjfbar  348. 
Henorca  289.  284. 
M^rida  492. 
Mertina  463. 
Metellinnm  492. 
Mieres  175. 
Miguelturra  347. 
Mijas  366. 

Milagro  220. 

Mina  la  Terrible  350. 

Minas,  Las  4^8. 

—  del  Mundo,  Las  332. 

—  de  Rio  Tinto  479. 
Minaya  325. 
Mindello  575. 
Mingorrfa  45. 
Ministra,  Sierra  204. 
Minorca  289. 
Mirador,  El  269. 

—  de  Cristina  129. 
Miraflores.  Cartqja  de  39. 
Miramar  Oiiajorca)  288. 
Miranda,  La  269. 

—  de  Ebro  17. 
Mirandella  5T7. 
Miravalles  26^ 
Miravel  487. 
Mislata  314. 
Mogente  318. 
Mogofores  657. 
Moita  539. 
Mola,  Monte  226. 
MolSdo  676. 
Molina  832. 
Molinar  28. 
Molinell  820. 
Molinos,  Sierra  de  324. 
—  Guadarrama,  Los  52. 
Molins  de  Bey  272. 


Molledo  156, 
Molleruia  259. 
MoUet  236. 

Monasterio  de  Piedra205. 
Moncada  288. 
Moncayo,  the  219. 
Monchique,  Baths  and 

Serra  de  542. 
Monda  366. 
Mondariz  189. 
Mondayo,  Sierra  de  330. 
Mondego,  the    667.   569. 
— ,  Campo  de  557. 
Mondragon  17. 
Monduber,  or 
Monduve,  the  819. 
Monfalco-Marallat  266. 
Monforte  326. 

—  de  Lemos  184. 
Mongat  287. 

Mong6,  the  321.  315.  320. 
Monistrol  266. 

de  Bajadell  258. 
Monje,  the  588. 
Moigos  273. 
Mon6yar  326. 
Monreal  del  Campo  217. 
Monserrate,  Quinta  de 

538. 
Monsoliu  235. 
Montabern^r  321. 
Montabliz  156. 
Montagut,  Monta&as  de 

273. 
Montaiegre,  Cartuja  de 

237. 
Montanchuelos  847. 
Montblanch  281. 
Montbuy  236. 
Mont  d'Estoril  684. 
Monte  Aragdn  483. 
~  das  Flores  539. 
Montedor  580. 
Montefurado  184. 
Montejaque  416. 
Montejunto,  the  545. 
Montemor  Novo  539. 

—  Velho  667. 
Montera,  Coll  de  271. 
Monte  Beal  546. 
Montesa  318. 
Montijo  494. 
Montilla  365. 

,  Sierra  de  853.  365. 
Montjuich  256. 
Montmeld  285. 
Montoro  349.. 
Mxntsant,  the  226. 
Montseny,  the  284. 
Montserrat,  the  262. 
Montsia,  the  295^^ 
Montsiat  268. 
Monzalbarba  218. 
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Konzdn  234. 

—  de  Campos  154. 
Mora  490. 

—  la  Nueva  226. 
Moral,  El  347. 
Morata  906. 
MoreU  271. 
Morella  266. 

— ,  La  278. 

Morena,  Sierra  848.  324 

847.  481. 
Mores  20B. 
Moriscos  163. 
Mordn  de  la  Frontera 

430. 
Mota,  Castillo  de  la  13. 
Motrico  18. 
Motril  398. 
Mouro,  island  25. 
Muchamiel  328. 
Muelas  de  Carcel^n  825. 
Mugica  19. 
Mugideira  582. 
Malhacen,  Cerro  de  411. 
Munda  366. 
Munddca  19. 
Mundo,  the  298.  882. 
Mongola  28. 
Munorisa  257. 
Murcia  338. 
Muro  819. 

Nl^era  222. 

Nanclares  de  la  Oca  17, 

Naranoo  179. 

Nava    de    la    Asuncidn 

52. 
Kavacerrada,  Puerto  de 

125. 
Navajas  800. 
I^avalmoral  de  la  Mata 

484. 
l^avalperal  60. 
Navalqueiigo  50. 
Navarre  16.  197. 
Navarrete  222. 
Kavas,  Venta  de  las  352. 

—  del  Madrofio  487. 

—  del  Marques,  Las  50. 

—  de  Riofrio  62. 

—  de  Tolosa.  Las  348. 
Kayidiello  175. 
Keila,  Sierra  de  222. 
Nellas  565. 
Nervion,  the  19.  20. 
Nevada,  Sierra  875. 
Niebla  478. 

Nieves,  Las  188. 
Nine  579. 
Niza  504. 
Koain  220. 
Noela  278. 
NoUa  315. 


Nonaspe  226. 

Norias,  Las  3U. 

Nossa  Senhora  de  Naza- 
reth 545. 

Notr^  Arfan  287. 

Novelda  826. 

Noya,"  the  278. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  deAlarcos 
490. 

de  Bellnla  285. 

de  Corredo,  Sierra 

de284. 

de  la  Lu2  487. 

de  Eeqnesens  281 

del  Vinyet  271. 

Nules  297. 

Nnlles  271. 

Numantia  204. 

Obarenes.  Montes  27. 

Obejo  849. 

Obidos  545. 

Oca,  the  27. 

Ocana  328. 

Ocata  237. 

Odemira  542. 

Odivellas  532. 

Oeiras  588. 

Oien  366. 

Ojuelos,  Los  430. 

Olacueta  19. 

Olazagutia  15. 

Olesa  266. 

Olho  de  Cabra  676. 

Oliana  261. 

Olite  220. 

Oliva  319. 

Olivaea  507. 

Olivares  478. 

Oliveirinha  666. 

Oliveira  do  Bairro  657. 

Olivenfa  541. 

Oiler,  Puig  del  236. 

OUeros  156. 

OUoniego  175. 

Olmedo  (Vallad.)  51. 

Olocau  315. 

Olot  232. 

Ona  27. 

— ,  the  282. 

ate  14. 
Once,  Roca  de  las  264. 
Ondara  820. 
Ontanares  52. 
Ontaneda  26. 
Onteniente  321. 
Ontigola  323. 
— ,  Mar  de  129. 
Onuba  479. 
Oporto  566. 

Academia  669.      oigitizec 

Alfilndega  571. 

Armazens  574. 


Opobto : 
Associaeao  BritaBnia 

571. 
Asylo  de  Mendlcidade 

573. 
Atheneu  572. 
Avenida  de  Saraiva  de 

Carvalho  573. 
Bull  Eing  671. 
Cadeia  da  Bela^ao  569. 
Campo  dos  Martyres  d& 

Patria  569. 

—  Pequeno  570. 
Carmo  Church  570. 
Casa  de  Camara  569. 

—  de  Roda  6'J9. 
Cathedral  573. 
Gemiterio     de    Agra- 

monte  571. 

—  dos  Inglezes  670. 

—  do  Prado  de  Repouso 
578. 

City  Hall  569. 

—  Wall,  Old  673. 
Cl^rigos  Church  569. 
Companhia  Hortieolo- 

Ag^cola  571. 
Crystal  Palace  67a 
Custom  House  571. 
English  Cemetery  570. 

—  Church  567. 

—  Factory  House  571. 
Escola  Medica  569. 
Exchange  (Bolsa)  571. 
Foundling    Hospital 

569. 
Garrett,  House  of  the 

Birth  of  671. 
Goldsmiths  573. 
Hospital  Militar  571. 

—  de    Santo  Antonio 
da  Misericordia  568. 

Jardim    da   Cordoarfa 
669. 

—  de  SSo  Lazaro  572. 
Largo  da  Polieia  573. 

—  de   Sao    Domingoi 
671. 

—  de  Viriato  570. 
Library,  Public  572. 
Mercado  do  Anjo  569. 
Miragaia  571. 
Monte  de  Sao  Nicolav 

574. 
Museu    Industridi  e 
Commercial  570. 

—  Municipal  670. 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Lapa 

669 

, da  Miserieordia 

by  ^572, 

da  Sen'a  do  Pilar 

574. 
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OPOBTO : 

Opera  House  672. 
Pa(o  Episcopal  578. 
,   Palacio  do  Freixo  678. 

—  Real  570. 
Passeio  das  Fontainhas 

578. 

—  das  Virtudes  671. 
Pedro  IV.,    Statue 

569. 

—  v.,  Statue  of  572. 
Polytechnic  669. 
Ponte  de  Dom  Luiz  I, 

573. 
Post  Office  6G6.  572. 
Prasa  da  Batalba  572. 

—  de   Carlos   Alberto 
570. 

—  de  Dom  Pedro 

—  do  Peixe  669. 

—  da  Eibeira  572. 

—  dos  Voluntarios  da 
Bainha  569. 

Railway  Stations  566. 
£na    do    Bellomonte 
671. 

—  da  Boa  Vista  571. 

—  da  Garvalhosa  570. 

—  Cha  573. 

—  Oima  do  Muro  572. 

—  das  Flores  572. 

—  das  Fontainhas  573. 

—  dosFogueteiros671. 

—  do     Infante    Dom 
Henrique  671. 

—  da  Bestaura^ao  570. 

—  de  S.  Antonio  572. 

—  de  Sao  JoSo  571. 

—  do  Triumpho  570. 
Santa  Clara  573. 
Sao  Bento  571. 

—  Ildefonso  672. 

—  Francisco  571. 

—  Martinho   de  Cedo- 
feita  570. 

—  Pedro  571. 
S^,  the  573. 
Seminario  673. 
Steamboats  667. 
Theatres  667. 

Torre  dos  Clerigos  669. 

Tramways  567. 

Tribunal  569. 

Villa  Nova  de  Gaia 
574.  568. 

Wine-storehouses  674 
Ordasqueira  544. 
Orduna  26. 
Orense  187. 
Orejo  28. 
Oretum  848. 
Organa  261. 
Orgaz  490. 


Orihuela  380. 
Ormaiztegui  14. 
Oropesa  (Castellon)  296. 
—  (Talavera)  484. 
Ortigosa  52. 
Osca  228. 
Osebe  190. 
Osera  225. 
of  Osomo  155. 
Osuna  429. 
Ota  606. 

Otero  de  Herreros  62. 
Otger  268. 
Otzaurte  16. 
Oural  184. 
Ourem  646. 
Ourique  542. 
Outeiro  642.  584. 
Ovdr  558. 
Oviedo  176. 


Facheco  336. 

Pago  d'Arcos  533. 

Padr6n  190. 

Paiz  do  Vinho   (Oporto) 

576. 
Pajares  175, 
Palamds  232. 
Palancia,  the  297.  800. 
Palanquinoa  157. 
Palau-del-Vidre  280. 
Palautordera  235. 
Palencia  153. 
Palla  676. 
Palleji  272. 
Palma,  La  336. 

—  del  Condado,  La  478. 

—  de  Mallorca  235. 

—  del  Eio  350. 
Palmella  539. 
Palo  378. 
Palomar  866. 

Palos  delaFrontera479. 
— ,  Cabo  de  336. 
Pampaneira  412. 
Pampeluna  220. 
Pampilhosa  557. 
Pamplona  220. 
Pancorbo  27. 
Pandora,  La  351. 
Panoias  542. 
Panos  411. 
Pantoja  y  Alameda  490. 
Paparras,    Sierra  de  las 

266 
Papfo'l  272. 
Paracuellos  de  la  Ribera 

206. 
Paradas  430. 
Paraiso,  Valle  del  266. 
Parapanda,  Sierra  de876. 
Parchite  412. 
Pardo,  El  110. 


Parede  684. 

Paredes  de  Kara  166. 

Parga  185. 

Parla  489. 

Parral,  Honast.  del  123. 

Pasajes  10. 

Paseo   de  San  Gregorio 

18S. 
Pasm<5  219. 

Paso  de  Tres  Fonts  261. 
Pastria  225. 
Paular,  El  125. 
Payalvo  564. 
Peares,  Los  187. 
Pedernales  19. 
Pedra  de  Alvidrar  588. 
Pedralbes,  Monast.  255. 
Pedrera  429. 
Pedro  Abad  349. 
Pedroches  491. 
Pedrola  218. 
Pedroso  (Salam.)  163. 
— ,  Monte  196. 
— ,  Sierra  del  360.  491. 
Pedrou^os  533. 
Pego  320. 
PegSes  539. 
Pela,  Sierra  491. 
Pena,  Castello  da  636. 
Pena,  La  375. 

—  Oolosa  296. 

■  de    Santo  Domingo 

Sierra  de  199. 
Penaflel  28. 
Penaflor  350. 
Pefialara,  Pico  de  126. 
Penaranda    de      Braca- 

monte  170. 
Penarroya  350. 
Penha  Verde  587. 
Peniche  545. 
Peniscola  295. 
Peralada  231. 
Perell6,  Castillo  de  283. 
Pemes  523. 
Pcro  Negro  544. 

—  Pinheiro  533. 
Perpignan  23a 
Perthus.  Col  de  231. 
Peso  488. 

da  Begua  576. 
Pesquera  156. 
Petrel  326. 
Pheasants,  Isle  of  9. 
Pias  542. 

Picacho  de  Veleta  411. 
Picamoizons  231. 
Picotos,  the  588. 
Piedrehlta  28. 
Pila,  Sierra  de  la  332. 
Pilos  319. 
Pina  de  Ebro  226. 
Pineda  236. 
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Pinhal  Kovo  689. 
PinhSo  576. 
Pinhel  6u6. 
Pino,  Monte  800. 
Pinos  Puente  376. 
Pinto  323. 

Pisuerga,  the  28.  42. 166. 
Pizarra  366. 
Placencia  18. 
Plana-Picamoixons  281. 
Plantio,  El  61. 
Plasencia  486. 

—  de  Jaldn  207. 
— ,  Llano  de  206. 
Plencia  23. 
Pobea  27. 
Pobla  271. 
Poblet  282. 
Poceirap  639. 
Pocinho  677. 
Pocito,  Sierra  de  490. 
Pola  de  Lena  175. 

— -  de  Gordon  175. 
Poli&ino  224. 
Pollensa  289. 
PombjQ  567. 
Ponferrada  188. 
Pons  201. 
Ponte  de  Maria  Pia  668. 

—  de  Begnengo  606. 

—  de  Sor  604. 
Pontevedra  190. 
Porcalhota  584. 
Porrino  189. 
Portacoeli,  Cartuja  316. 
Portalegre  60l. 
Portas  de  RodSo  606. 
Portazgo  del  Puerto  376. 
Port-Bou  231. 

—  Vendrea  231. 
Porto  (Oporto)  566. 
Portugal  497. 
Portugal  ete  22. 
Portus,  Col  de  231. 
Posadas  350. 
Potrfes  319. 
Pousa  188. 
Povoa  507. 

—  da  Galega  632. 

—  de  Varzim  579. 
Povos  603. 

Pozal  de  Gallinas  51. 

Pozaldez  29. 

Pozazal  165. 

Pozo  Canada  331. 

Ppzos  de  Anibal  348. 

Pozuelo  51. 

Pradell  226. 

Prado  del  Bey  468. 

Pragal  533. 

Praia  (on  the  Tagus)  606. 

—  (Oporto)  676. 

—  das  Majas  538. 


Prat  Llobregat  270. 
Premi^  de  Dalt  237. 

—  de  Mar  237. 
Priorato,  El  226. 
Propios   Los  845. 
Proserpina,  Lago  de  493. 
Prugo,  Sierra  de  376. 
Puda.  La  256. 

Puebla  de  Arganz6n  17. 

—  de  BroUon  184. 

—  de  la  Calzada  494. 

—  de  H^ar  226. 

—  Larga  816. 

—  de  Bugat  821. 

—  de  San  Julldn  184. 

—  de  Valverde  800. 
Pueblo  Nuevo  237. 
Puente  Areas  190. 

—  de  Alba  176. 
de  Alcon^tor  487. 

—  del  Arzobispo  484. 

—  del  Diablo  261.  272. 

—  de  Duero  29. 

—  de  los  Fierofl  176. 

—  Genii  366. 
del  Lladoner  272. 

—  Zuazo  470. 
Puentes,  Pantano  de  8i4. 
Puercas,  Las  473. 
Puerto.  El  468. 

—  de  B^jar  170. 

—  Leix5es  675. 

—  Beal  469. 

—  Serrano  468. 
Puertoliano  490. 
Puig  300. 
Puigcerda  261. 
Puigvert-Artesa  282. 
Purchena  344. 
Puzol  300. 
Pyrenees,  the  228.  261. 

auegigal  171. 

Queijo,  Gastello  do  575 

Queluz  534. 

—  Bellas  534. 
Quereno  184. 
Quero  324. 
Quesada  345. 

Quinta  da  BellaVista  538. 

—  de  Monserrate  638. 
Quintana  182. 

—  del  Puente  28. 
Quintanapalla  28. 
Quintanilla  de  las  Torres 

156. 
QnintanUIc^a  28. 
Quintans  557. 
Qulnto  225. 
Quita  Pesares  128. 

Rdbade  185. 
Bdbida,  La  463. 


Bafelbunol  815. 
RaJadeU  256. 
Bamalhal  545. 
RamalhSo  Quinta  da  638. 
Rapfta,  Pioii  de  la  800. 
Bajrmat  336. 
Becajo  222. 
Kecarei  576. 
Redinha  567. 
Bedondela  189. 
Begoa  676. 
Reinosa  166. 
Beixach  236. 
Remolino  218. 
Renedo  166. 
Renterfa  10. 
Bdus  271. 

Bcventon,  Puerto  de  125. 
Reyes,  Caldaa  de  190. 
Ribadiyia  188. 
Bibaforada  219. 
Bibagorza  199. 
Ribarroja  226. 
Ribeira  Beal,  the  545. 
Ricla  206. 
Rielves  483. 
Biera  271. 
Binc6n,  Lake  of  365. 

—  de  Soto  220. 

Bio   Frio,  Barranca  del 
375. 

,  Navas  de  68. 

Bio  Tinto  576. 

Mines  480. 

Ripoll  335. 
BipoUet  256. 
Biquelme  836. 
Riudeca&as-Botarell  236. 
Biudelldts  de  la  SelTa28i 
Biva,  La  281. 
Bobla,  La  176. 
Bobledo  de  Ghavela  60. 
Boca,  La  235. 
— ,  Cabo  da  538. 

—  Corba  282. 
Bocaberti  237. 
Roche,  Cape  429. 
Roda,  La  325. 

—  de  Bari  271. 
R6dao,  Portas  de  605. 
Rojales-Benijdfar  390. 
Rolifa  546. 

Romeral,  Venta  del  853. 
Roncesvalle«  290. 
Bonda  412. 
-,  Serrania  de  415. 

—  la  Viwa  414. 
Rosas  2^. 

— ,  Las  236.   . 
Rota  464. 
Rozas,  Las  61. 
Rua-Petin,  La  181. 
Bubiiin  184. 
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Ruedft  de  Jal^n  207. 
Buna  544. 

SabadeU  256. 
Sabago  643. 
Sacayem  507. 
SMaba  2id. 
Sagunto  297. 
Sahagun  156. 
Salamanca  163. 

Alamedilla  Park  170. 

Archives  167. 

Bull  Ring  168. 

~  --,  Old  164. 

Calle  del  Prior  169. 

Gasa  de  Ayuntamiento 
164. 

—  de  Dementea  170. 

—  de  lag  Conchas  165. 

—  de   los  MaldonadoB 
de  Morillo  170. 

—  de  las  Muertes  169. 

—  de  la  Salina  169 

—  de  los  Suarez  Soils 
de  Gafiada  170. 

Gatedral  Nneva  165. 

—  Vieja  166. 
Colegio  del  Arzobispo 

169. 

—  de  la  Galatrava  163. 

—  de  la  CompaSia  165. 

—  de  Nobles  Irlandeses 
169. 

—  de    San  Bartolom^ 
165. 

—  de  Santiago  Apdstol 
169. 

—  Viejo  165. 
Gonyento  de  las  Agus- 

tinas  Becoletas  169. 

—  de    Dominicas     de 
Santa  Maria  169. 

—  de  la  Vega  170. 
Dipntacidn  Provincial 

169. 
.    DueSas,  Las  169. 
Escuelas  Mavores  167. 

—  Menores  167. 
Espiritn  Santo,  Ghurcb 

of  170. 
Hospital    del    Estadio 

m. 

Institnto    Provincial 
167. 
.    Monasterio  de  Bemar 
das  del  Jestis  170. 
Monument   of  Colum- 
bus 169. 

—  of  de  Deza  168. 

—  of  de.Leon  167. 

—  of  de  Soto  168. 
Museum  168. 
Palacio  Episeopal  165, 


Salamanca  : 
Palacio  de  los  Maldo- 
nados  de  Amatos 
164. 

—  de  Monterey  169. 
Plaza  del  Colegio  Vie- 
jo 165. 

—  de  Col6n  169. 

—  Mayor  164. 

—  de  Toros  163. 

—  de  la  Verdura  164. 
Plazuela  de  la  Univer- 

sidad  167. 
Puerta  de  Zamora  164. 
Roman  Bridge  170. 
San  Benito  170. 

—  Esteban  168. 

—  Marcos  164. 

—  Martin  164. 

—  Mateo  170. 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Sede 

166. 
Santiago  Church  161 
Santo  Domingo  168. 

—  Tom^  Cantuarense 
169. 

Seminario    Conciliar 
165. 

Torre  del  Clavero  169. 

Universidad  167. 

University  Library  168. 
Salamd  271. 
Salar  375. 
Salas  224. 
Sal^r  314. 
Salillas  207. 
Salinas,  Las  375. 

—  de  Ldniz  17. 
Salio,  Monte  295. 
Salor,  the  489. 
Saldu  282. 
Salpensa  465. 
Salteras  478. 
Salvador,  Monte  235. 
Salvatierra  16.  188. 
Sameiro,  Monte  580. 
Samper  de  Calanda  225. 
San  Adrian  221. 

,  Ermita  de  15. 

—  Agustin  300. 

—  Andres    de   la  Barca 
272. 

de  Llevaneras  237. 

de  Palomar  236. 

Antonio,  Gabo  321. 

,  Cerro  de  374. 

Abad  336. 

•  Asensio  222. 

—  Benito    de    Galatrava 
Ixviii. 

—  Boy  Llobregat  272, 

—  Carlos    de   la  Biipita 


San  Celoni  236. 

—  Glodio  184. 

—  Cristobal  165. 

.  Cerro  de  412.  494. 

496. 

—  Esteban  187. 

—  Felipe  Neri  330. 

-  Feliu   de   Canovellas 
235. 

•  -  de  Guixols  234. 
Llobregat  272. 

Fernando  470.  201. 
Francisco  376. 
,  Penon  de  411. 

—  Gervasio  de  Gasollas 
255. 

—  Guim  258. 

—  Ignacio  de  Loydla  13. 
Xldefonso  123. 

—  Isidro  272. 
—  del  Campo  460. 

de  Duenas  28. 

—  Jacinto,  Torre  464. 

—  Jerdnimo,    Convento 
de  364. 

•  — ,  Ermita  269. 

,  Turd  de  269. 

de  Yuste  484. 

—  Jordi  232. 
Jorge,  Canal  de  325. 
— ,  Golfo  de  283. 

—  Juan,  Barranco  de  411. 
,  CastiUo  319. 

de  las  Abadesas  235. 

de  AUcante  328. 

■  —    de     Aznalfarache 
478. 

•  —  de  Mozarrifar  223. 

•  —  de  Nieva  180. 

de  la  Pena  199. 

del  Puerto  479. 

—  Julian  de  Loria  261. 
Just  270. 

—  Lorenzo,  Cerro  de  222. 
Louren^o  do  Bugio533. 

—  Lticar  de  Barrameda 
463. 

la  Mayor  478. 

—  Marcos  de  Serra  542. 

—  Martin,  Gabo  321. 
de  Centellas  236. 

de  Sarroca  273. 

Mariinho    das    Amo- 
reiras  542. 

—  Miguel,  GapUla  de  269. 

de  las  Duefias  183 

del  Fay  286. 

de  Fluviji  232. 

—  Pablo  416. 

—  Paacual,  Convento  129. 
Payo  190. 

—  Pedro,  Ermita  de  319. 
de  Gardena  40. 
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San  Pedro  de  Osa  186. 

de  Binsech  256. 

de  Tarrasa  356. 

Martir,Ermita256 

—  Pol  de  Mar  286. 

—  Qufrico  236. 

—  Rafael,  Venta  de  62. 

—  Bamdn,  convent  258. 

—  Boque  416. 

—  Sadnraf,  or 

—  SaturninodeNoya273. 

—  Sebaatidn  10. 

—  Turcnato,   Ermita  de 
345. 

~  Vicente  231.  488. 

de  Calders  271. 

de  Castellet  266. 

de  Llevaneras  237, 

del  Baspeig  326. 

Sanchidriin  45. 
Saneti  Bspiritua  171. 
Sanlucar  de  Barrameda 
463. 

—  la  Mayor  478. 
Sans  270. 
Sant  Vic^ns  de  MoUet  336. 
Santa  Agneda  17. 

—  Ana,  Ermita  316.  319. 
Sant'  Anna  606. 

Santa  Birbara  296. 

—  Cecilia,  Capilla  268. 

—  Clara,  Convent©  328. 

—  Coloma  de  Farnds  234. 
297. 

de  Gramanet  236. 

—  Comba  Dao  565. 

—  Cmz   de   Boedo    166. 
366. 

de  Mudela  348. 

—  Elena  348. 

—  Enlalia  501. 

—  P^  376. 
,  Castle  268. 

—  Margarita,   Monte   de 
332. 

—  Maria,  Paerto  de  468. 

Valle  de  264. 

de  Huerta  205. 

. de  Nieva  62. 

de     Palautordera 

336. 

la  Ribida  479. 

la  Real  156. 

da  Victoria  649. 

--  Marina,  Monte  196. 
Santander  24. 
Santa  Olalla  28. 
Carmena  488. 

—  Pola  329. 
Santar^m  606. 
Santa  Susana  236. 
Santas  Crens  271. 

-   Martjts  156. 


Santiago  de  Babamonde 
186. 

—  de  Compostela  191. 
Santibanez  176. 
Santiponce  460. 
Santo  Agnstin  646. 
Santona  23. 

Santos  de  Maimona,  Los 

496. 
Santullano  176. 
Santnrce  22. 
SSoBartholomeu  de  Mes- 

sines  643. 

—  Bento  580. 

—  Domingos  584. 

—  Joao  da  Fez  676. 

—  Mamede  546. 

,  Serra  de  488.  503. 

de  Tna  576. 

—  Martinho  do  Porto  645. 

—  Miguel,  Monte  de  546. 

—  Pedro  da  Torre  680. 

—  BomSo  577. 
Saragosaa  207. 

AlHyia  210. 
Arrabal  210. 
Andiencia  311. 
Bull  Ring  208.  216. 
Campos  Blisdoa  217. 
Casa  de  Ayuntamiento 
210. 

—  Blanca  217. 

—  de  los  Gigante*)  214. 

—  de  la  Infanta  213. 

—  de  Zaporta  213. 
Castillo  de  la  Aljaferfa 

215. 
Cathedrals  210.  212. 
Col^gio  de  San  Felipe 

214. 
Coso,  the  214. 
Diputaci5n  Provincial 

214. 
Exchange  210. 
Fuente   de    la  Sangre 

314. 
Gobierno  Civil  214. 
Hospieio    Provincial 

216. 
Lonja  310. 
Nnestra  Senora  del 

PortiUo  315. 
Ortilla  318. 
Palacio  Arsobispal  310. 

—  del  Conde  da  Aaarra 
214. 

Paseo  del  Ebro  210. 
Pignatelli's  SUtne  216. 
Plater£a  215. 
Plaza  de  la  Constitncidn 
214. 

—  del  Mercado  315. 

—  de  Toros  308. 


Sabagossa  : 
Pnente  de  Piedra  210. 

—  de  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Pilar  310. 

Pnerta  del  Angel  210. 

—  del  Portillo  215. 

—  de  S.  Engracia  216. 
San  Cayetano  214. 

—  Fernando  317. 

—  Gill  214. 

-^  Joan  de  los  Paaetes 
313. 

—  Pablo  215. 
Santa   Engracia,  con- 
vent 216. 

—  Maria   Magdalena 
213. 

SanUs  Masas  316. 

Santiago  313. 

Seminario    Conciliar 
210. 

Seo,  La  310. 

Theatres  303.  216. 

Torre  Nuevo  314. 

Torrero  217. 

University  213. 

Virgen  del  Pilar  213. 

Waterworks  217. 
Sardafiola  266. 
SariSena  224. 
Samadas  506. 
Sarriii  282. 
Sarria  (Galicia)  184. 
Sarri<Sn  800. 
Savoia  642. 
Sax  326. 

Scipios,  Tomb  of  the  274. 
Seco,  Rio  266.  366. 
Secuita  Perafort  271- 
Segadas,  Las  176. 
Segiria,  Monte  320. 
Segontia  203. 
Segorbe  300. 
Segovia  118.  61. 
— ,  Pinar  de  125. 
Segre,  the  226.  228.  259. 
Segunda  Aguada  470. 
Segura,  the  293.  832.  333. 
Seixas  &S0. 
Selgua  224. 
Selva  281. 

Sentana,  Castillo  de  316. 
Seo  de  Urgel  261. 
Septimanca  46. 
Serantes,  Montana  de  22. 
Serena,  La  491. 
Serin  180. 
Sernache  667. 
Ser<Sn  344. 
Serp,  La  236. 
Serpa  643. 
SeseSa  323. 
Sestao  23. 
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Sete  Fillas  350. 
Setelix  261. 
Setenil  412. 
Setnbal  &39. 
SoTiUe  480. 
Academia    de   Bellas 

Artes  454. 
Aduana  456. 
Alameda  de  H^cules 

453. 
Alcdtzar  438. 
— ,  Gardens  of  the  440. 
Antiquities,  Collection 

of  454. 
Archivo  de  Indias  438. 
Artillery  Arsenid   456. 
Audiencia  449. 
Barrio  de  los  Humeros 
456. 

—  de  8  an  Bernardo  459. 
BIblioteca    Oolambina 

442. 
Bull  Ring  432. 
Cannon  Foundry  459. 
Cafios  deCarmona  459, 
Capitanfa    del   Puerto 

Cartuja  460. 
.    Casa  de  Ayaniamiento 

448. 
.    —  del  Duque  de  Alba 

450. 

—  de  Exposltos  452. 

—  Lonja  438. 

—  de  Pilatos  449. 
Casas  Capitulares  448. 
Cathedral  a3. 
Cementerio  de  San  Fer- 
nando 452. 

.    —  de  San  Josd  434. 
Church  Festivals  433. 
City  Wall  452. 
Climate  436. 
Consulado  438. 
Convento  de  la  Merced 
454. 

—  de  San  Clemente  el 
Real  453. 

—  de  San  Jerdnimo  452. 

—  de  Santa  Clara  453. 

Paula  451. 

Cruz  del  Campo  459. 
Cuna,  La  452. 
Cycling  Track  458. 
Daoiz'  Statue  453. 
Engl.  Church  432.  454 

—  Prot.  Cemetery  452. 
Feria,  La  434. 
FoundlingHospital452. 
Franciscan   Convent, 

Old  449. 
Glralda  440. 
Hipddromo  468. 


Sbvillb  : 
Horse  Races  432. 
Hospicio    Provincial 

4^. 
Hospital  de  la  Caridad 

456. 

—  Civil  452. 
Jardines  de  la  Puerta 

de  Jerez  457. 
Juderfa  459. 
Loi^a  438, 
Marina  456. 
Matadero  458. 
Mercado  459. 
Murillo's  House  459. 

—  Statue  454. 
Museo    Arqueologico 

454. 

—  Provincial  454. 
Orange«,   Court  of  the 

U2. 
Palacio  Arzobispal  441. 

—  del  Marques  de  Mon- 
tilla  462. 

de  Palomares  453. 

—  de  Santelmo  457. 
Parque  Maria  Luisa468. 
Parra,  La  441. 
Paseo  de  Cristina  457. 

—  de  las  Delicias  458. 

—  del  Pino  458. 

—  de  Recaredo  459. 

—  de  Santelmo  457. 
Patio  de  los  Karanlos 

U2. 
Penitentiary  459. 
Picture  Gallery  454. 
Pigeon  Shooting  458. 
Plaza  de  Argiielles  450. 

—  de  Atarazanas  456 

—  de    la   Constitucion 
448. 

—  del  Duque  deVictoria 
452. 

—  de  Gavidia  458. 

—  del  Museo  454. 

—  del  Pacffico  464. 

—  de    San   Fernando 
449. 

—  de  Toros  482,  466. 

—  del  Triunfo  437. 
Porcelain  Factory  460. 
Prado  de  San  Sebastian 

458.  434. 
Presidio  459. 
Prison  456. 
Promenades  432. 
Puente  de  Isabel  II.  459. 

—  Nuevo  459. 
Puerta  de  C6rdoba  452. 

—  de  la  Macarena  452. 

—  Real  466. 

—  del  Sol  452. 


Sbvillb : 
Rabida  Promenade  456. 
Romerias  434. 
Sagrario  448. 
Salon   Recreativo  432. 
San  Clemente  463. 

—  Isidoro  449. 

—  Julian  452. 

—  Lorenzo  458. 

—  Marcos  460. 

—  Pedro  450. 

—  Salvador  449. 
Santa  Ana  459. 

—  Cruz  459. 

—  Lucia  452. 

—  Magdalena  454. 

—  Maria  la  Blanca  459. 

—  Marina  452. 
Seminario  Conciliar 

457. 
Slaughter  House  468. 
Theatres  432. 
Tobacco  Factory  468. 
Torre  de  Don  Fadrique 

463. 

—  del  Oro  457. 
Triana  459. 
Univer.<5ity  451. 

—  Church  451. 

—  Library  451. 
Velazquez'  Statue  453. 

Sevilla,  Puerto  de  496. 
Sierra  Elvira,  BaSos  de 

376. 
Sigena  224. 
Sigiienza  203. 
Silla  315. 

—  del  Obispo  364. 
Silos  41. 

Sils  234 

Silves  542. 

Simancas  46. 

Sitges  271. 

Sobradelo  184. 

Sobrarhe  199. 

Socu^llamos  825. 

Sodupe  28. 

Sol,  Cerro  del  378. 

Solana,  the  221. 

Solares  26. 

Snllana  815. 

Sdller  288. 

Solsona  261. 

Soltraos,  Cerro  de  382. 

Soneja  SCO. 

Sor,  the  504. 

Soria  204.  219. 

Sos  218. 

Soto  de  Roma  876. 

—  de  Rey  176. 
Sotomayor  129.     IC 
Soure  667. 
Souxellas  657. 
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Spartel,  Cape  438. 
Suani  42^. 
Sueca  315. 
Suria  258. 

Tabemes    de   Valldigna 

319 
Tablas,  Las  464. 
Tadim  679. 
Tafalla  220. 
Tagus,  the  126.  323.  481 

483.  485.  490.  604. 
Talavera  la  Real  494. 

—  de  la  Reina  483. 

—  la  Vieja  484. 
Talayuela  484. 
Tamarite  de  Litera  224. 
Tamega,  the  576. 
Tamel  580. 
Tancos  506. 
Tangier  424. 
Tarancdn  823. 
Tar  a  zona  219- 
Tardienta  223. 
Tariego  28. 
Tarifa  .423. 
Tarragona  274. 
Tarrasa  256. 
Tirrega  268. 
Tarsis  542. 
.Tartessus  340. 
Tanste  218. 
Taveiro  557. 
Tavira  542. 
Teba  412. 
Techas  27. 
Teijeiro  185. 
Tejarea  171. 
Tejea,  Sierra  3Q8. 
Tejo,  Entrada  do  533. 
Telhada  546. 
Tembleque  823. 
Ter,  the  232.  236. 
Terror  205. 
Teruel  217. 
Tetuan  428. 
Tharsis,  Mines  of  480, 
Thomar  554. 
Tibi,  Pantano  de  322. 
Tibidabo,  Monte  255. 
Tierra  de  Campos  28. 
Tljola  844. 
Tingis  428.  426. 
Tito,  Banos  de  237. 
Tiurana  261. 
Tobarra  331. 
Toboso  324. 
Tocina  350.  496. 
Toc6n  876. 
Toledo  129. 

Academia    de   Dibujo 

146. 
—  General  Militar  143. 


Toledo : 
AeuedactoBomano  144. 
Alegar  152. 
Amphitheatre,  Roman 

145. 
Antequerudla  144. 
Arco   de  la  Sangre  de 

Gristo  143. 
Art  Aeademy  146. 
Ayuntamiento  142. 
Bano  de  la  Caya  149. 
Basilica  de  Santa  Leo- 

cadia  149. 
Biblioteca    Provincial 

142. 
Botanical  Garden  148. 
Circel  Provincial  151. 
Casa  de  Mesa  146. 
Castillo  de  San  Servan- 

do  144. 
Cathedral  132. 
City  Hall  142. 
Conyento  de  los  Gilitos 

151. 

—  de  Santa  Isabel  148 
Corralillo  de  S.  Miguel 

152. 
Covachuelas  145. 
Cristo  de  la  Luz,  El  145. 

—  de  la  Vega,  El  149. 
Cnesta   de  Carmelitos 

146. 

—  del  Carmen  Calzado 
143. 

Cueva  de  Hercules  149. 
Diputaci^n   Provincial 

146. 
Hermandid,  Prison  of 

the  151. 
Hospital  de  Dementes 

146. 

—  de  San  Juan  Bautista 
146. 

—  de  Santa  Cruz  143. 
Huerta  del  Rey  144. 
Industrial  Art  School 

148. 
Jardln  Botanico  148. 
Juderfa  160. 
Matadero  Publico  149. 
Hercbdn  145. 
Mcs6n  del  Sevillano  143. 
Miradero  144. 
Mosques  132.  144. 
Museo  Provincial  148. 
Nuestra  Se&ora  de  la 

Cabeza,  Brraita  162. 
l^uncio.  El  145. 
Padilla's  House  146 
Palace    of   Peter    the 

Cruel  143. 
Palacio  Arzobispal  142 

—  Fuensallda  147. 


TOLSDO : 

Palacio  de  Galiana    :  \. 
Paseo  de  Madrid  ..\ 

—  de  la  Ro.'»a  144 

—  del  Transito  1  -1 
Pen  a  Tarpeya  151 
Plaza  delaCons  tit  :r)/>. 

143. 

—  Mayor  161. 

—  Reil  161. 

—  de  Yerduras  ICi 

—  de  Zodocov^r  IV^ 
Plazuela    de    AjM.t , 

miento  142. 
Posada  de  la  Sang  • 
Post  Office  130. 
Puente    de    Alcj-^u: 

144. 

—  de  San  Martii;   t  ^ 
Puerta  deAlarcdn^". 

—  de  Alcantara  ii 

—  del  Cambrdn  *1 

—  del  Cristo  de  1 1  L  t 
145. 

—  de  Doce  Cantoh  i    • 

—  del  Sol  144. 

—  Yisagra  Actual  W. 

Antigua  14'^. 

Railway   Station    '  '% 

144. 
Roderick's  Palac'   A'  ' 
Roman  Remains  '  •> 
San  Andres  143. 

—  Antonio   de   P*iit 
146. 

—  Clemente  146. 

—  Juan  Bautistu   -/' 
de  la  Peniv -  -i • 

151. 
delosReye   U*'. 

—  Justo  161. 

—  Vicente  Anejo 
Santa  Maria  la  £' 

150. 
Santiago    del    Art*    ■- 

144. 
Santo  Domingo  e*   -  <- 

tiguo  146. 
d  ReAl  146. 

—  Tom6  146. 
Sinagoga  del  Tr* i:^h 

150. 
Tiller  del  Moro    ' '. 
Theatres  180. 
Turbina  Vareas  'W 
Vega  Baja  149. 
Vf rgen  de  Grdcia,'''t '  ri» 

de  la  148. 

—  del  Valle,    Ermiu 
152. 

Waterworks  144. 
Weapon  Factory  l4  ' 
ZodoeOT^r  148. 
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